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TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  change  which  takes  place  this  month  in  the 
form  and  contents  of  the  HiberniaN'  Magazihb^ 
demands  from  us  a  few  words  by  way  of  expla- 
nation. It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Pro- 
prietor, with  the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty,  to 
reduce  the  Hibernian  to  the  rank  of  a  cheap 
wepkly  periodical.;,  but  during  the  period  which 
intervened  between  its  appearance  and  the  great 
legislative  boon  of  the  last  session,  the  Hibernian 
had  taken  a  permanent  and  honourable  place 
amongst  the  monthly  literature  of  these  kingdoms ; 
and  the  field  which  it  was  intended  it  should 
occupy  was  already  in  possession  of  a  new  and 
prosperoujs  candidate  for  public  patronage,  thor 
Illustrated  Dublin  Journal.  In  the  hope  of  afford- 
ing to  its  neaders  a  full  share  of  tiie  advantages: 
iiccruing  from  the  remission  of  a  tax  which  has 
been  well  described  as  "  a  restriction  on  knowledge, 
and  a  help  to  ignorance,*'  the  proprietor  of  the- 
Hibernian  Magazine  has  increased  its  size  con^ 
siderably,  whilst  the  accession  of  fresh  talent  which 
the  ranks  of  its  contributors  has  received,  promises 
to  secm:^  it  a  conspicuous  and  meritorious  position 
amongst  its  contemporaries.  With  so  much  by 
way  of  explanation,  we  hasten  to  wish  our  readers 
"a  happy  new  year." 


%*  In  sending  papers  to  the  Editor  of  The  Hibernian 
Magazine,  Authors  are  requested  to  write  their  names  and 
addi^essos  legiblj  on  the  first  page  of  each  Contribution. 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 
BY  MRS.  STANLEY  CAREY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  MISTRESS  ALICE  MARSDALE  TO  HER  BROTHER. 

**  Tregona.  ^ 
"  Br  the  time,  dear  Gerald,  this  reaches  3-00,  we  shall  be  installed  iu  our  new 
residence  CD  the  soiitheru  coast  of  Cornwall.  Oor  joamej  from  the  north 
was  long  and  tedioos,  but  we  were  fa}\y  recompensed  on  our  arrival  hero 
bj  the  novel  sight  of  all  around  us.  Fhe  conntiy  is  wild  and  picturesque. 
I&ugged  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  producing  a  grand  and 
str^ing  effect.  The  mansion  is  largo  and  stately.  Courts,  galleries, 
apartments  without  end ;  many  more  than  we  can  ever  have  occasion  for. 
Its  exterior  shows  signs  of  great  strength :  towers  and  turrets  raise  their 
heads  from  different  parts  of  the  building,  whilst  a  dismal-looking  moat, 
crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  encircles  the  walls.  It  is,  however,  my  father's 
intention  to  do  away  with  these  marks  of  feudal  days,  and  render  the  place 
more  in  accordance  with  the  times.  Its  front  has  a  southern  aspect ;  and 
when  its  narrow  casements  are  exchanged  for  bay-windows,  and  the  moat 
turned  into  a  Dutch  garden,  we  shall  present  a  more  cheerful  appearance, 
ilie  entrance-hall  is  spacious,  and  hang  ronnd  with  trophies  of  the  camp 
and  the  field ;  but  these,  and  everything  ebe  appertaining  to  the  mansion, 
show  signs  of  neglect  and  long  abandonment,  and  will  procure  my  father 
DO  lack  of  amusement  in  patting  things  into  decent  order — ^an  occupation 
which  his  improving  health  will  enable  him  to  enjoy. 

<«  Every  one  tells  us  that  Humphrey  shoifi  ed  his  usual  adroitness  in 
making  this  Cornish  purchase,  the  management  of  which  was  left  to  him : 
and  no  exertion  did  he  spare  till  he  saw  my  father  in  full  possession,  and 
this  in  a  wonderful  short  space  of  time.  It  is  said  that  the  lands  were  sold 
for  less  than  their  value,  owing,  I  believe,  to  some  peculiar  circumstances 
relative  to  their  owner,  who  was  glad  to  part  with  them  at  any  price. 

''  Now,  dear  Gerald,  do  not  be  offended  if  I  express  my  surprise  at  the 
little  interest  which  yoa  seem  to  show  in  our  new  purchase.    We  had 
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hoped  that  yon  wonld  have  hastened  back  from  your  continental  excaraoQ 
to  have  accompanied  ns  down  to  our  southern  habitation  had  it  been  only 
out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  place  j  instead  of  which,  yon  take  as  little  notice 
of  our  great  achievement  as  if  it  were  an  every-day  occurrence.  My 
father  attributes  this  seeming  indifference  on  your  part  to  a  certain  apathy 
of  disposition.  I  think  otherwise.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  trae  caose 
may  be,  yon  shall  receive  our  special  forgiveness  if  yon  will  promise  to  nake 
one  of  our  happy  circle  round  tbe  blazing  log  this  winter;  a  promise  thut 
would  afford  no  little  satisfaction  to  na  all,  but  most  particularly  to  yoar 
ever  dear  sister,  "  Aucb  Marsh ai.k." 

THE  REPLT  OF  GERALD  HARSDALE  TO  BIS  SISTER  ALICE. 

"  October  80th. 

*' Dearest  Alice — Your  welcome  letter  bri^tened  u^  a  solitaiy 
evening  at  Antwerp,  and  made  me  feel  happy  in  the  assurance  of  my  father's 
being  so  well  pleased  with  his  purchase  of  the  Tregona  estate.  May 
he  live  many  a  long  year  to  enjoy  it.  As  for  my  supposed  want  of 
interest  in  the  matter,  believe  me  it  is  not  the  fact.  I  fully  par- 
ticipate in  all  that  gives  pleasure  to  those  most  dear  to  me ;  and  had  I 
fareseen  that  my  presence  wonld  be  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance, my  vanity  would  have  prompted  me,  if  no  better  feelings  hsd 
done  80,  to  have  joined  the  travelling  cortege  to  Cornwall.  Bat,  dear  sb- 
ter,  I  own  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  have  been  mnch  missed,  and  that 
is  the  truth ;  however,  let  that  be  as  it  may.  I  must,  in  my  tam,  e^res 
some  regret  that  my  brother  should  have  made  this  purchase  in  m  maeh 
haste,  not  ftom  any  fear  of  its  being  imperfectly  done,  but  from  its  having 
the  appearance  of  taking  advantage  of  a  man's  necessitons  position.  Bow- 
ever,  as  this  was,  of  course,  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  I  will  say 
no  more  about  it,  except  to  inquire  who  the  late  proprietor  was,  and  what 
became  of  him. 

^'  My  foreign  excursion  has  not  extended  far,  nor  do  I  intend  it  should; 
a  few  more  weeks  wiU  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  meanUme,  write 
again,  and.  let  me  know  how  all  goes  on  in  the  new  domain.  Tell  mj 
father  how  happy  I  feel  at  hearing  of  the  improved  state  of  his  health,  and 
how  earnestly  I  hope  that  this  melioration  may  be  permanent.  What 
fresh  pursuit  has  Humphrey  taken  in  hand ;  I  know  his  active  mkid  cannot 
loug  lie  dormant. 

<*  With  every  expression  of  attachment,  I  remain  yonr  ever  affecdonate 
orother,  **  Gerald  Marsdale.'* 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  is  right  that  the  reader  should  be  informed 
that  the  time  at  which  the  following  narrative  takes  its  date  Is  that  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  England*s  fair  sove- 
reign, the  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth  :  and  though  its  details  are  dressed 
in  modem  language,  the  events  therein  described  belong  alone  to  that 
period :  a  period  of  ti'iumph  and  glory  to  England,  but  not  unmixed  with 
much  private  sorrow. 
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To  xetnni  to  our  namtion :  the  reader  will  have  learnt  by  the  forego- 
iog  letten  that  an  estate  had  been  sold,  and  that  the  pnrohaser  was  ahmdj 
settled  on  hia  domain,  which  was  one  of  some  extent,  and  known  bj  the 
nameof  Tregona. 

Mr.  Mandale,  the  new  proprietor,  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  His  disposition  was  friendly  and  kind, 
bat  it  wanted  dedaion  of  character,  a  defect  that  stood  in  his  way  through 
life,  occasioning  hioi  fireqoently  to  follow  the  dictates  of  others  less  compe- 
tent to  jndge  l£an  himself,  sooner  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  enforcing  his 
own  matt  matnred  opinions.  This  vadllation  of  disposition  might  be 
partly  ascribed  to  a  weakly  eonstltotton,  which  fieqoently  stretched  him  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  snbdning  his  energies,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
making  him  vneqnal  to  grapple  with  those  difficolties  that  occasionally 
crossed  his  path.  It  was  to  regain  his  lost  health  that  he  was  induced  to 
leare  his  residence  in  the  north  of  England  for  a  more  genial  climate  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Maisdale  had  been  left  a  widower  many  years,  with  three  children, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  called  (herald,  was  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  handsome  penson^  a  chivalrous  and  generous  disposition, 
accompanied  with  an  urbanity  of  deportment  that  won  for  hun  the  go^ 
wiUofalL 

Humphrey,  the  s^xmd  son,  was  of  a  different  cast;  naturally  proud 
and  self-sufficient,  he  took  a  lead  in  his  family,  to  which,  as  a  younger  bro- 
ther, he  was  not  entitled :  his  advice  was  given  and  taken  on  all  occasions : 
he  was  the  isdnlged  &vorite  of  his  father ;  and  though  his  conduct  was  occa- 
Qooally  tinged  with  a  want  of  deference  towards  his  paient,  snch  sallies  were 
OTeriooked  by  him  who  should  have  repressed  them,  and  merely  regarded 
as  ebullitions  of  a  boU,  high-spuited  mind.  He  bad  been  educated  for  the 
law,  a  profession  in  winch  he  took  great  delight ;  and  whilst  it  gavo  him  an 
insight  into  the  legal  proceedings  of  his  countiy,  threw  over  him  an  air  of 
importance  and  learning,  which  at  the  period  of  our  narrative  was  held  in 
high  consideration. 

AMce,  Mr.  Mar8da]e*s  daughter,  was  a  fair  and  gentle  girl,  whose 
affectionate  and  fauhless  disposition  made  her  the  solace  of  her  father's 
decliDing  years ;  and  though  scarcely  seventeen  summers  had  passed  over 
ber  head,  she  possessed  a  foresight  and  jodgmeut  beyond  her  age,  fully 
eoftbliog  her  to  fill  that  place  which  the  decease  of  her  lamented  mother 
hid  80  long  left  vacant. 

Another  inmate  of  the  establishment  was  an  old  preceptor,  familiariy 
called  Master  Merris ;  he  had  lived  so  long  under  the  family  roof  as  to 
iiave  become  a  necessary  appendage  to  it ;  and  though  his  services  were  no 
^rther  needful,  Mr.  Marsdale,  witli  that  benevolence  for  which  he  was 
ever  conspicuous,  forbade  the  snbject  of  his  departure  to  be  mentioned. 
Accordingly,  Master  Merris,  who  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  location,  quietly  resigned  himself  to  the  wishes  of  his  hospitable 
patron. 

Having  now  given  an  outline  of  the  new  occupiers  of  Tregona,  we  wil} 
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retain  to  the  previous  correspondcDce,  and  place  before  oar  readers  the 
reply  of  Alice  Marsdale  to  the  commonication  of  her  brother,  from 
Antwerp. 

"  Tregona. 

"  Ever  deab  Gerald, — My  father  and  good  Master  Merrij  havloi; 
BHllied  forth  on  their  usaal  morning  stroll,  I  will  fill  ap  the  time  of  their 
abseoce  by  taming  my  thoughts  abroad,  and  indalging  my  foreign  was- 
derer  with  some  accoaot  of  oar  proceedings  in  oar  new  abode.  To  com- 
mence :  Humphrey  is  gone  back  to  London,  after  having,  as  he  imftgin<y<^ 
legally  established  ns  on  oar  Cornish  purchase ;  but  unfortunately,  matters 
were  not  so  satbfactorily  concluded  as  he  had  anticipated :  a  small  patch 
of  gronnd  on  which  stands  an  old  building  partly  ia  ruins,  is  claimed  bj 
both  parties.  Humphrey  declares  the  same  to  have  been  inclnded  in  the 
sale,  whilst  the  late  proprietor  denies  this  to  be  the  case,  and  most  perti- 
naciously keeps  possession  of  the  land  by  establishing  himself  and  family 
in  the  veiy  building  that  stands  on  the  disputed  ground.  My  father,  with 
his  love  of  peace  and  quiet,  felt  much  iuclined  to  forego  this  trifling  addi- 
tion to  his  extensive  purchase,  pariicularly  as  he  had  given  so  moderate  a 
sti«]  for  it,  but  Humphrey  would  not  hearken  to  £uch  a  proposition  for  a 
moment ;  he  called  it  pusillanimity,  and  declared  that  as  far  as  he  was  cod- 
cerned  he  would  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  to  the  last.  My  father  has 
consequently  consented  to  go  to  law,  and  the  matter  is  already  placed  in 
proper  legal  hands.  Yon  will  regret  this  untoward  event  as  mnch  aa  1 
do,  but  having  once  embarked  in  it,  the  sooner  it  is  settled  the  better,  eren 
should  we  be  the  losers. 

^'To  make  amends  for  the  above  unpalatable  intelligence,  I  have 
something  to  impart  which  will  afford  you  both  pleasure  and  surprise.  The 
newly-appointed  minister  to  this  parish  is  no  other  than  your  old  college 
friend,  Cosmo  Treverbyn.  I  have  so  often  heard  you  mention  him  with 
expressions  of  regard,  that  I  know  yon  will  rejoice  at  this  unexpected  ap- 
pointment. Few  days  only  have  passed  since  his  arrival,  so  that  I  can  an 
yet  tell  you  but  little  about  him,  but  I  can  easily  imagine  that  he  is  no 
less  pleased  at  finding  himself  established  so  near  the  residence  of  his  old 
aUy. 

^*  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  late  owner  of  Tregona,  I 
can  only  say,  that  he  bears  the  name  of  Trevillera — Sir  Algernon  Treviilers; 
that  he  resides  on  an  adjoining  estate,  which  he  declined  parting  with 
when  he  sold  the  rest  of  his  Cornish  property.  He  is  but  lately  returned 
from  abroad,  where  he  has  resided  many  years,  so  that  he  is  but  little 
known  in  these  parts.  This  is  all  I  can  learn  at  present,  but  if  your 
curiosity  outlives  another  month,  I  shall  probably,  by  that  time,  be  able  to 
know  more  about  him.  In  the  meantime,  keep  us  not  in  ignorance  of  your 
foreign  travels.  Tell  us  what  your  plans  are,  and  when  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  fiomewtat  unasoal  pleasure  of  introducing  yon  to  your  own 
home.  ^'  Auc£  Mabsdaue.'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  UORNIMQ    EXCURSION. 

"  Ir  what  direction  shall  we  go  ?"  said  Mr.  Marsdale  to  his  danghter, 
8s  they  crossed  the  hall  towards  the  priacipal  eotrance. 

"  Down  to  the  deer- paddock,"  replied  Alice ;  '*  I  love  to  see  the  grace- 
fa!  fawns  chase  each  other  so  nimbly.*' 

'*  Yes,"  rejoined  her  father,  "  we  will  do  so,  and  see  how  the  repairs 
get  on  in  that  qoarter." 

**  Plenty  to  do  in  that  way,"  added  the  old  preceptor,  who  had  just 
joined  the  excnrsionists.  '*  The  steward  has  been  complaining  that  all 
the  fencing  ronnd  the  slate  quarry  is  down,  besides,  the  obstruction  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall  of  two  large  oaks,  which  I  understand  were  laid  prostrate 
above  a  year  ago," 

^  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  Merris,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  ^*  the  plsce 
requires  mnch  setting  to  rights  ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  when  Icfc 
teoantless  for  so  long  a  time." 

In  order  to  gain  the  paddock  they  had  to  pass  the  east  end  of  the 
mansion,  where  stood  the  remains  of  a  small  building,  whose  form  indi 
cated  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  worship.  The  roof  was  gone,  but  the 
walls  were  perfect,  pierced  with  lancet  windows. 

^'This  dismal  old  ruin  will  be  cleared  away,  will  it  not,  dear  father?" 
sud  Alice,  "  It  might  so  advantageously  be  replaced  by  a  noble  terrace ; 
the  rising  ground  seems  already  prepared  for  the  purpose." 

"We  will  consult  Humphrey  about  it,"  replied  Mr.  Marsdale  ;  "it  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  good  taste  may  suggest  the  removing  of  it." 

''  Humphrey  need  not  be  consulted  on  the  subject,"  said  the  old  pre- 
ceptor, with  a  smile,  "  as  his  mind  is  already  made  up  to  turn  it  into  a 
teDois-conrt." 

"  And  why  not,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  dropping  immediately  into  his 
son'i  views.     <<  It  shall  be  so ;  the  idea  is  a  good  one." 

Proceeding  onwards,  they  reached  a  fine  old  avenue  of  lime  trees,  whose 
beautiful  canopied  heads  arched  over  in  one  continuous  aisle  as  far  as  the 
eje  could  trace.  "  How  magnificent  these  trees  are,"  said  Alice ;  "  they 
most  have  weathered  many  a  storm  in  this  exposed  situation,  and  yet  none 
are  missing. 

At  this  moment  two  persons  appeared  in  the  distance,  approaching 
from  a  side  path  into  the  avenue. 

**  Who  have  we  here  ?"  cried  Mr.  Marsdale,  trying  to  recognise  them. 

"  Onr  new  minister  is  one,"  said  Alice,  "  and  the  other  may  be  Mr. 
Jastice  Sandford." 

**Yon  are  right,"  said  Master  Merris,  "Mr.  Justice  Sandford  has 
taken  up  his  abode  dose  to  the  vicarage,  and  will  make  a  friendly 
neighbour." 

**  Well  met,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale.  "  I  see  that  the  beauty 
of  this  avenue  has  attractions  for  others  besides  ourselves.  We  are  on  our 
way  to  the  deer-paddock,  and  if  yon  are  inclined  to  join  us,  we  shall  feel 
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hoDored  by  jour  company."  The  two  new-comers  bowed  assent,  and  tbey 
proceeded  on  together.  A  short  time  brought  them  to  the  desired  endo 
sare,  where  Alice  and  her  companions  stood  adnuring  the  playful  fawns 
whilst  Mr.  Marsdale  and  Master  Merris  inspected  the  progress  of  the  re- 
paurs.  Thb  being  condnded,  the  party  began  retracing  their  steps  home 
wards,  when  a  mossy  bank  tempted  them  to  take  a  little  repose. 

'^  What  a  splendid  prospect  we  have  from  this  spot,'*  said  the  Rector, 
Mr.  Treverbyn ;  ''yonder  glimpse  of  the  sea,  with  those  noble  woods  to 
the  right,  and  the  winding  valley  at  oar  feet,  form  altogether  one  of  the 
finest  landscapes  I  erer  beheld.  Can  you  point  me  out,"  oontinoed  he, 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Marsdale,  '^  in  which  direction  lies  the  residence 
of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  as  I  have  not  had  leisore  since  my  arrival  in 
the  parish  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  different  localities  arawd 
Tregona?" 

*'  He  resides  beyond  that  dark  mass  of  trees,  to  the  left,"  replied  Mr. 
Marsdale. 

*'  J  understand,"  continued  the  Rector,  "  that  he  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  the  whole  of  his  Cornish  domain." 

**  He  was,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale .  *'  He  retidns  that  portion  called  St. 
Andrew's  Priory,  which  is  inconsiderable,  and  borders  ou  the  sea." 

'^  Has  he  another  large  mansion  in  that  quarter  ?"  inquired  Alice,  with 
curiosity. 

"  No,"  rejoined  Mr.  Justice  Sandford ;  *'  he  occupies  a  wretched  build- 
ing appertaining  formerly  to  a  priory  which  was  destroyed  some  fifty  years 
ago." 

^'Wretched  or  not  wretched,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  ^^he  will  not  inhabit 
that  building  long,  for  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was  included  in  mj 
purchase,  and  it  is  therefore  mine." 

"  He  must  be  a  strange  man,  at  all  events,"  replied  Mr.  Sandford,  '*  to 
be  satisfied  with  so  miserable  an  abode :  I  hear  the  walls  are  obliged  to 
be  propped  np  to  insure  their  safety." 

^'That  is  his  look  out,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale;  **  mine  is,  to  secure  what 
is  my  own,  and  consequently  I  have  commenced  legal  proceedings  to  enable 
me  to  jdo  so." 

*'  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Treverbyn,  mildly,  *'  that  the  building  stand- 
ing so  close  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  divided  lands,  has  created  this 
misconception  on  either  side." 

'^  For  my  part,"  interrupted  Master  Merris,  "  I  fear  the  mistake  has 
arisen  through  the  hasty  mtmner  our  friend  Humphrey  got  through  the 
purchase." 

^*  Not  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Marsdale,  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  remark 
made  on  his  favorite  son.  '*  I  do  not  see  how  Humphrey  could  have  con. 
ducted  the  business  with  more  ability :  the  blame  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  this  the  law  will  soon  point  out." 

^^  You  are  perfectly  right,"  said  Mr.  Sandford,  not  to  submit  tamely 
to  the  loss  of  whatever  you  consider  your  due,  let  it  be  great  or  small ;  but 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  I  fear  yon  will  find 
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bim  00  easy  man  to  deal  with.  It  is  said  be  ia  a  dissatisfied  misaBthro* 
pisfc — sees  no  one,  and  is  determined  to  have  as  little  commonication  as 
possible  with  any  of  his  neighbours.  Some  imagine  this  strange  conduct 
to  proceed  from  a  depression  of  spirits,  occasioned  bj  the  loss  of  some 
kiDsman  in  the  late  engagement^  but  whether  tliis  is  the  case  or  not,  I  am 
uoable  to  saj :  all  I  know  is,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about  bim  ; 
be  coldlj  declined  my  proffered  services  on  his  arrival,  and  now,  should 
he  find  that  he  required  them,  perhaps  he  might  not  obtain  them  so  easily." 

**  Has  he  any  family  ?"  inquired  Alice,  with  some  intereft. 

'A  sister  and  a  daughter  reside  with  him." 

^  What  a  gloomy  life  for  the  poor  daughter !"  exclumed  Alice. 

"  After  all,''  sud  Mr.  Treverbyn,  '^  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
kinsman  may  easily  account  for  this  apparent  misanthropy ;  for  though  in 
to  honorable  canse,  such  a  stroke  is  not  the  less  severe." 

'^  As  for  that,'  rejoined  Mr.  Sandford,  with  a  forced  smile,  ^*  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  en  which  side  he  was  engaged." 

^  On  which  side !"  cried  Mr.  Marsdale,  with  the  most  loyal  feelings  of 
diimay.     <*  Yon  do  not  mesn  to  say  that  he  fought  against  his  country  " 

"  No^"  replied  Mr.  Sandford  carelessly.  **  I  don^t  believe  there  is  any 
tntb  in  the  report — an  idle  rumour  only:  but  when  men  conduct 
themselves  differently  from  other  persons,  they  lay  themselves  open  to 
e?ei7  kind  of  absurd  remark." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Rector,  "  I  do  not  see  the  us0 
of  repeating  rumours  when  they  are  of  so  prejudicial  a  character." 

"•  It  looks  ill,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale  gravely.  '*  This  shutting  himseU 
vp,  and  desiring  to  keep  aloof  from  all  his  neighbours,  must  arise  from 
tone  nnusnal  canse." 

"Periiaps  his  long  residence  in  foreign  countries  may  have  thus 
estranged  him  from  the  society  of  hb  own,'*  said  Master  Morris. 

*4  hope  it  may  be  so  accounted  for,"  continued  Mr.  Marsdale ;  "but 
I  own  I  particolarly  dislike  that  the  actions  of  any  man  should  be  shrouded 
is  mystery.  In  the  present  instance,  I  trust  the  canse  may  ere  long  be 
Bstisftetorlly  falhomed."  On  saying  which  be  rose,  and  walked  thought- 
fully  on,  followed  by  his  daughter  and  the  rest  On  gaining  the  avenue, 
the  Sector  and  Mr.  Justice  Sandford  withdrew,  whilst  the  others  continued 
their  route  homewards.  On  their  way,  they  passed  a  lonely  cottage  on  the 
ilope  of  the  hill.  At  the  doorway  stood  an  elderly  woman :  her  counte- 
ttuce,  though  considerably  stricken  in  years,  was  fine  and  expressive,  and 
her  address  showed  she  had  seen  better  days. 

'*  Well,  Dame  Trenchard,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale, ''  I  hope  you  are  pleased 
vith  tiie  addition  I  have  made  to  your  garden,  of  an  orchard  ?" 

''  May  every  blessmg  attend  you,"  replied  the  venerable  dame  ;  *'  it 
win  no  doubt  stand  me  good  service." 

Alice  being  hurried  away  by  her  father,  she  had  not  leisure  to  say 
numy  words,  but,  thrusting  a  trifle  into  the  good  woman's  hand,  promised 
to  eome  and  see  her  ;  for  there  was  something  in  her  mournful  yet  plea- 
u>g  ooQutenance,  which  made  her  feel  an  interest  for  her. 
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*^  I  tliiak,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  lis  he  proceeded  with  his  daughter, 
^Mliat  old*  Dame  Trenchard  was  formerly  a  domestic  in  the  Treviilers  fa- 
milj ;  and  if  so,  she  mast  know  somethiog  of  these  strange  people." 

'*  I  will  take  an  opportnnitj  of  asking  her  aboat  them,"  replied  Alice, 
who  had  become  also  cnrions  to  learn  some  particulars  of  their  history. 
Here  they  reached  the  entrance  gates,  where  we  will  take  leave  of  them 
till  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER      III. 

OEMTLE  6T1IPATHT. 

An  additional  stur  at  Tregona  announced  the  arrival  of  Hnmphrey,  Mr. 
Marddalc's  second  son.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  man  of  bnsiness,  who 
liad  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  position  of  the  disputed 
spot,  preparatory  to  the  case  going  before  the  courts.  The  usual  greetings 
over,  Humphrey  presented  his  legal  friend  to  his  father,  as  a  man  of  much 
ability  and  great  shrewdness,  and  who  would  ably  aseist  him  in  seeing  tbe 
unpleasant  affair  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Marsdale  summoned  his  son  and  his  col 
league  to  a  small  study,  there  to  talk  over  the  business  for  which  they  had  come 
down  ;  and  here  tbey  remained  in  conference  a  considerable  time.  Alice, 
who  was  left  alone  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  wondered  what  could  occa- 
sion so  prolonged  a  discussion,  and  was  busying  herself  with  her  tapestiy, 
when  the  rector,  Mr.  Treverbyn,  entered  the  room.  **  Pardon  me,  Mistress 
Alice,"  said  he,  **  if  I  intrude  thus  early  upon  your  morning  pursuits.  I  was 
m  hopes  of  finding  your  father  at  liberty,  that  I  might  conter  with  him  re- 
specting the  very  dilapidated  state  of  the  alms-houses  and  small  cottages 
in  the  parish." 

"  My  father,"  replied  Alice,  "  has  been  closeted  with  Humphrey  and 
his  legal  friend  for  nearly  two  hours.  What  detains  them  so  long  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  surmise.  If,  however,  you  will  bear  patiently  with  my  company 
for  a  short  time,  you  will  no  doubt  be  very  soon  gratified  with  the  sight  of 
my  father." 

"  It  will  not  require  any  great  degree  of  patience,"  said  the  Rector, 
**  to  be  doomed  to  tarry  in  such  company  as  that  of  the  gentle  Mistress 
Alice  ;  the  time  might  rather  pass  too  quickly  than  otherwise." 

*'  I  am  not  used  to  compliments,"  said  Alice,  laughing ;  ^*  so  do  not 
throw  them  away  on  me." 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  yonng  Rector,  "  we  will  talk  of  otnr  good 
Gerald,  who,  I  hope,  is  all  the  better  for  his  foreign  travels.  Might  I  in- 
quire whether  there  is  any  hope  of  our  seeing  him  before  the  approach  of 
winter?" 

'*  I  hope  so,"  sud  Alice  ;  **  at  least,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  my  put- 
ting him  in  mind  of  it.  In  my  last  communication  to  him,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  that  you  were  most  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and 
hoped  that  he  T«ould  soon  return.    Was  I  right  in  saving  so  ?  " 
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"  (Ml,  ccrUinly,**  said  Mr.  Trevefbyn.  "  It  would  give  me  particular 
gratificatioii  to  see  mj  old  and  valued  friend  again." 

The  conference  in  the  adjoining  ^tadj  seemed  at  this  moment  to  par- 
tike  of  a  more  energetic  character.  The  voices,  which  had  hitherto  been 
scarcely  andible,  though  separated  only  by  a  thin  wainscot,  began  to  as- 
same  a  strong  and  excited  tone,  till  the  startling  words,  traitors  to  their 
country^  pronounced  with  vehemence  by  Humphrey,  silenced  the  asto- 
nished hearers.  **  Gracious  heavens !"  cried  Alice,  "  what  has  happened  ? 
Who  are  these  people  that  my  brother  is  so  strongly  denouncing?*' 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Treverbyn.  ''  Yon  are  well  ac- 
qoamted  with  your  brother's  talent  for  description ;  he  is  probably  relating; 
ooe  of  those  thrilling  anecdotes  wherein  he  allows  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  his  subject.  Permit  me  to  recommend  your  moving 
to  some  m  >re  distant  part,  beyond  the  sounds  of  these  animated  discus- 
sions." 

"  I  will  follow  your  advice,"  said  Alice,  gathering  up  her  working  ma- 
terials ;  '^  as  I  greatly  dislike  being  within  hearing  of  such  stormy  anec- 
dotes." 

Taking,  therefore,  a  hurried  leave  of  the  rector,  she  retired  to  her  own 
apartment.  Here  she  pondered  over  the  alarming  words  of  her  brother. 
She  thought  there  was  more  moaning  in  them  than  Mr.  Treverbyn  would 
allow,  and  feared  they  foreboded  some  disaster :  she,  therefore,  felt  uneasy ; 
aad  it  was  no  great  matter  of  surprise  that  she  did  so,  as,  in  the  days 
of  oar  narrative,  men  lived  not  in  that  happy  state  of  security  in  which 
they  do  at  the  present  day.  Bad  passions,  jealousies,  prejudices,  made 
their  way  mto  almost  every  department  of  the  State.  The  three  previous 
reigns  had  witnessed  so  much  domestic  strife  and  bloodshed,  that  the  public 
mind  had  become  callous  to  the  downfall  of  men,  whom  revenge  or  sus- 
picion marked  out  as  supposed  enemies  to  their  country. 

Religion.**,  as  well  as  civil  dissensions,  had  stained  the  scaffold,  and 
crowded  the  prisons  for  the  last  seventy  years.  The  old  standard  faith  of 
the  ooantry  had  been  put  down  by  force  of  the  law.  Severe  penal  statutes 
oppr^sed  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  at 
uo  period  were  these  carried  out  with  so  much  severity  as  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — ^a  sovereign  whose  long  and  pros- 
))eroQs  sway  had  procured  her  every  title  that  honour  and  glory  could  in- 
vent. Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  contemporory  historians  should  seek 
behind  the  scenes  for  those  dark  spots  hitherto  veiled  by  the  splendour  of 
a  brilliant  court  at  home,  and  the  triumph  of  valiant  deeds  abroad. 

It  was  only  in  the  deep  and  unseen  archives  of  two  or  three  seminaries 
on  the  Continent  that  were  to  be  found  the  faithful  and  sorrowing 
records  of  certain  Eagli^h  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous 
laws  framed  against  them,  felt  it  tbeur  duty  to  run  the  fearful  risk  of 
tetommg  to  their  native  country,  in  order  to  offer  religious  conso- 
lation to  those  who  remained  secretly  faithful  to  the  ancient  creed. 
And,  though  such  attempts,  and  their  results,  were  little  known  to  the 
jjttog  and  innocent  mind  of  Alice  Marsdale,  she  felt  an  uneasiness  she 
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could  not  aocoaat  for.  She  knew  the  inpetaosity  of  her  brother's  disposi- 
tion, and  feared  he  was  rushing  at  concloaions  which  might  become  a 
source  of  regret  to  him  ever  after.  Filled  with  sach  like  apprehensions, 
she  rose  up,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  abr,  and  dissipating  those  ter- 
rors which  her  imagination  had  so  rividly  conjured  up ;  and,  remembering 
her  promised  visit  to  Dame  Trenchard,  she  profited  bj  the  occasion  to  ac- 
complish it. 

(to    bb    continued.) 


ABOUT  VOLTAIRE  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

On  ope  occasion  the  celebrated  MontesqnieUi  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws, 
was  on  a  visit  to  Fernej.  While  noticing  the  furniture  of  the  drawing- 
room  he  stopped  suddenly  before  two  magnificentlj-framed  portraits*  and 
regarding  them  for  some  time  intentlj,  he  »iid,  "  Behold  !  a  great  wit 
and  a  great  beauty,  who  will  hereafter  be  spoken  of  as  the  representatives 
of  this  century !" 

This  great  wit  was  Voltaire,  and  the  great  beauty  was  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  character  that  history  gives  us  of 
both,  we  can  scarcely  consider  the  remark  as  flattering  to  the  age  in  which 
they  played  such  prominent  parts*  Indeed  it  is  now  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  state  of  society  that  tolerated  and  encouraged  Voltaire,  for  both 
tolerated  and  encouraged  he  was,  until  his  impudence,  or  his  epigrams,  bad 
passed  the  bounds  of  decency  or  forbearance.  Voltaire  not  only  inva- 
riably made  himself  the  fashion,  but  also  associated  with  such  men  as 
Diderot,  Raynal,  BnflFon,  Condorcet,  D'Alembert,  La  Harpe,  Helvetins, 
St.  Lambert,  and  Bemardin  St.  Pierre,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  ready 
to  retain  his  bon  mots,  to  quote  his  plays,  and  to  defend  his  opinions 
when  there  was  any  occasion;  Lamartine,  with  more  the  enthnsiasm 
of  a  poet  than  the  discretion  of  a  historian,  writes—'*  That  there  If 
an  incalculable  amount  of  conviction  and  devotion  of  idea  in  the  daripg 
of  one  against  all,**  and  that  *' Voltaire  isolated  himself  from  men  ia 
order  that  their  too  close  contact  might  not  interfere  with  his  thoughts." 
The  historian  of  the  Girondists  evidently  wishes  to  ascribe  to  Voltaire  some 
of  that  moody  and  fascinating  retirement  of  manner  which  makes  the 
principal  charm  of  the  Corsair,  of  Lara,  and  Childe  Harold.  In  fighting 
against  all  odds,  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  conrage ;  the  effort 
and  determination  to  do  or  die  has  been  always  hailed  with  applause,  and 
a  solitary  person  alone  with  his  thoughts,  and  apart  from  the  world,  has 
somehow  or  other  become  an  object  of  especial  interest  in  poetry.  But 
Voltaire  had  the  assistance,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  men  who  possessed 
either  influence  or  talent.  So  far  from  being  devoted  to  a  cause,  or  an 
idea,  he  sacrificed  both  the  one  and  the  other,  whenever  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  do  so.  He  appeared  as  the  friend  of  the  people  at  one  time, 
at  another  he  would  hand  them  over  to  the  most  absolute  control  of  the 
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king.  He  palliated  (he  worst  yices  of  Frederick,  nntil  Frederick  held 
him  Id  contempt,  and  he  flnttered  the  very  conrtezans  of  Loais,  to  get 
for  himself  a  little  favour  aod  position.  He  was  onlj  consistent  in  one 
thing — ^h)8  hatred  of  Christianiry.  When  he  went  to  contend  against 
that,  he  found  a  good  deal  done  for  him.  Infidelitj  had  taken  its 
riie  from  debanchery,  and  he  warred  against  a  morality  which  was 
ia  a  measore  disregarded.  E^reiyone  who  led  a  vicions  life,  and  did  not 
care  to  be  troubled  with  the  fear  of  punishment  after  death,  was  on 
his  dde.  He  never  went  for  any  length  of  time  into  voluntary  retire- 
ment ;  no  man  was  less  of  a  tme  philosopher.  He  could  not  exist  unless 
he  was  snrronnded  by  his  nnmerons  claqeura.  This  desire  of  applause 
appeared  everywhere.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  an  opera  for  the  court, 
called  ^*  Le  Temple  de  la  Gloire,"  in  the  third  act  of  which  Trajan  was 
the  hero,  compliments  were  paid  the  king  which  would  make  an  Eastern 
potentate  Unsh.  Voltaire  oonld  not  restrain  his  impatience  to  know  the 
effect  of  his  flattery,  and  was  utterly  confounded  that  it  was  received  in 
solemn  silence.  Unable  to  keep  himself  even  within  the  limits  of  etiquette, 
he  cried  out  to  his  majesty,  ^*  Is  Trajan  yet  satisfied  ?"  and  Trajan,  sur- 
prised and  displeased  that  he  should  have  ventured  to  question  him,  passed 
coldly  from  the  Cheatre. 

He  always  extended  a  kind  patronage,  and  was  ready  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  literary  men ;  but  even  this  trait,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
redeem  his  character  from  the  imputation  of  selfishness,  was  disfigured  by 
his  insatiable  vanity.  When  asked  if  he  did  not  fear  a  rival  would  ap- 
pear from  amongst  those  to  whom  he  gave  so  much  encouragement,  he 
pompously  returned,  ^  The  French  Parnassus  was  an  empire,  the  sceptre 
of  which  he  would  have  yielded  to  no  one  on  earth,  but  for  that  very 
reason  he  delighted  to  f^ee  its  subjects  multiply.^ 

His  mode  of  life  at  Ferney  was  scarcely  that  of  a  man  anxions  to  re- 
tire from  the  distractions  of  the  world.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  observant, 
Marmontd,  we  are  introduced  to  a  Madame  du  Ghateldt,  who  for  a  long 
period  shared  the  rigours  of  his  solitude.  Her  husband  was  living,  but 
this  fact  did  not  interfere  with  her  establishing  an  intimacy  with  both 
Voltaire  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  While  residing  at  Cirey,  Voltaire  and 
Madame  frequently  visited  King  Stanislaus  at  hb  court  of  Loneville.  Here, 
this  amiable  lady  fell  violently  in  love  with  a  Monsieur  de  St.  Lambert.  She 
shortly  afterwards  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  After  her  death,  her 
husband  (good  easy  man!)  produced  a  ring  which  he  recognised  as 
having  once  contained  a  portrait  of  his  own.  Voltaire  saw  it,  and  knew 
that  he  had  replaced  lUchelieu,  and  was  now  mortified  to  find  that  St. 
Lambert  was  substituted  for  him.  '*My  friend,"  said  he  to  the  very 
disconsolate  widower,  ^^  this  is  a  discovery  at  which  neither  you  nor  I  can 
feel  veiy  much  slighted.**  When  Marmontel  called  on  Voltaire  to  pay 
his  visit  of  condolence,  ^  Come,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  and  share  my 
sorrow."  He  thenoommenoed  to weepviolently,  and  with  much  affectation  of 
grief.  This  tickled  Marmontel  intensely,  who  had  often  seen  Voltaire  and 
Madame  enact  with  considerable  sphrit  tiie  respective  parts  of  Socrates  and 
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Xanttppe.  Saddenlj  the  intendant  Chanselia  arrives,  and  relates  a  ridi- 
caloQS  story ;  whereupon  Voltaire,  before  bis  tears  are  well  dried,  k  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  This  is  only  one  anecdote,  from  a  host  of  others, 
of  his  variable  deposition,  and  the  entire  absence  of  that  calm,  equitable 
temper  which  always  accompanies  a  well-cultivated  and  regulated  mind. 

We  are,  unfortunately,  forced  to  admit,  that  the  lowest  possible 
standard  of  morality,  was  all  the  fashiou  of  the  day.  One  could  not  live 
in  the  beau  monde  without  being  a  man  of  intrigue,  and  able  to  boast  of 
conquests ;  and  yet  the  greatest  libertines  expressed  themselves  shocked 
at  the  grossnesa  and  indecency  of  Voltaire's  ^*  PnceUe  D'Orleans,"  and  it 
was  suppressed,  not  for  any  political  reason  whatever,  but  simply  because 
of  its  viciousness,  which,  though  amended  more  than  once  by  the  author, 
was  always  intolerable. 

Though  extremely  ambitious  of  figuring  at  court,  Voltaire  usually  failed 
in  his  endeavours  to  please  the  king,  who  thoroughly  disliked  him,  and 
took  but  little  pains  to  conceal  his  sentiments.  At  an  early  period  he 
bought  the  place  of  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  to  put  himself  on  the 
way  to  promotion,  but  he  was  never  advanced  to  an  important  or  ho- 
nourable office.  He  lost  the  favour  of  the  chief  favourite  by  addressing 
her  in  the  famous  lines  which  commence — 

'*  Pompadour  voob  embellisez 
La  Gour,  le  Pamafise,  et  Cyther^." 

In  one  respect  he  was  a  thorough  Frenchman,  and  would  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  and  the  pleasure  of  having  said  a 
good  thing ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  we  read  of  whose  jokes  are  better 
worth  recording.  All  his  sayings  are  most  easily  recognised.  They  are 
either  winged  words,  pointed  to  hurt  somebody  or  something,  or  compli- 
ments, that  fall  with  the  playful  grace  and  humour  of  confetti  at  a  Roman 
carnival.  But  in  his  anger  he  was  bitter,  and  erected  his  quills  at  once. 
Then,  like  Swift  or  Rabelais,  he  stopped  at  nothing ;  would  not  respect 
even  personal  deformity,  though  he  himself  was  of  weak  frame  and  sickly 
aspect.  Like  to  Pope,  also,  Voltaire  never  spares  once  his  weapon  is  un- 
sheathed ;  away  goes  the  scabbard  immediately.  Monsieur  Le  Franc  de 
Pompignon,  on  his  admission  to  the  French  Academy,  was  rash  enough  to 
deliver  an  oration  against  the  writers  of  the  Encyclopedia.  Next  morning 
he  was  assailed  by  a  shower  of  satire  which  no  man  could  stand.  Voltaire 
undertook  to  produce  a  new  wittidsm  daily  for  his  annoyance,  and  reli- 
giously kept  his  word.  All  Paris  was  amused  with  details  of  Monsieur 
Le  Franc  do  Pompignon's  dress,  deportment,  and  domestic  habits,  until  at 
length  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  country, 
where  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  laughter  raised  so  industriously  at  his 
expense. 

Voltaire's  connexion  irith  Frederick  has  become  world-famous.  This 
monarch,  whom  Mr.  Garlyle  has  so  cleverly  Boswellized,  wrote  with  a 
profanity  true  to  his  real  character — ^that  there  was  but  one  God  and  one 
Yokaife.    He  told  him  to  consider  Frederick's  actions  as  the  fruits  of  Vol* 
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taire*8  precepts ;  and  it  mast  certainly  be  admitted  the  disciple  was  most 
worthy  of  his  master.  The  king  even  became  sentimental  in  a  certain 
Damon  and  Pythias  manner.     At  one  time  he  wrote— 

''We  are  wanting  only  one  thing  to  complete  onr  happiness — ^to  have 
Voltage  with  us.  Although  living  afar  off,  you  still  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
08.  Your  portrait  adorns  my  library,  being  hnng  up  over  your  works, 
facing  the  plaoe  where  I  nsaally  sit ;  so  that  I  may  always  have  yon  before 
my  eyes," 

Yoltaire  received  even  more  snbstantial  tokens  of  the  royal  regard — 
presents  of  Tokay  and  amber  being  sent  him,  together  with  a  valnable 
ring,  and  a  cane  mounted  with  a  golden  bust  of  Socrates.  But  for  a  period 
of  sixteen  years  the  philosopher  appears  to  have  been  only  twice  at  Sans 
Sonet— once  in  October,  1740,  when  he  remained  a  week,  and  again  in 
1743,  when  his  stay  extended  to  fonr  weeks.  Frederick  complained  afterwards 
that  his  visiter  was  rather  expensive  to  keep,  as  for  each  of  the  six  days  he 
stopped  in  1740  it  cost  the  king  ever  550  dollars,  which  he  remarked  was 
P'lying  rather  too  dear  for  a  court  fool  (fou).  In  1750,  on  a  pressing  in- 
vitation, Voltaire,  on  the  20th  of  June,  resolved  to  take  up  his  residenco 
at  the  palace ;  but  not  before  he  fought  hard  for  an  increase  in  his  travel- 
ling expenses.  An  arrangement  was  made  that  he  was  to  receive  u  yearly 
pension  of  5,000  dollars,  a  wing  of  the  building  to  himself,  free  board,  and 
an  equipage,  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  use.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what 
valae  he  gave  for  all  this.  I  believe  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  king's 
bad  poetry,  which  must  have  been  an  infliction  really  hard  to  bear.  The 
acquaintance  of  two  such  men  could  not  improve  with  intimacy.  As  was 
most  natural,  they  became  mutually  disgusted  with  each  other.  Voltaire, 
afier  playing  alternately  the  toady  and  the  cynic  towards  Frederick,  at  last 
was  strongly  suspected  of  doing  the  dirtier  tricks  of  a  spy.  The  king  got 
thoroughly  tired  of  him,  and  became  uneasy  that  he  had  trusted  him 
with  any  secrets.  He  said  of  him — ''  H  a  la  gentiUtse  et  la  malice  (Tun 
singe  ^  and  *^  The  man  is  only  good  to  read,  but  dangerous  to  live  with ; 
he  has  the  intellect  of  a  god,  bnt  the  feelings  of  a  villaio.'*  Voltaire  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  informing  the  Eussian  ambassador  upon  some 
matters  that  Frederick  emphatically  said  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do ; 
ftud,  in  consequence  of  his  writmg  a  satire,  called  the  ^'  Doctor  Akakia," 
upon  Manpertnis,  the  President  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  he  was  gagged  for  a 
while  by  a  bond,  that  he  would  never  assail  savants  or  sovereigns,  or  put 
the  king's  letters  to  a  bad  use.  The  meaning  of  this  latter  injunction  is 
quite  evident,  Frederick  being  afrud  that  Voltaire  would  turn  tbeur  corre- 
spondence into  ridicule. 

In  March,  1753,  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up  between  the  *^  Ar- 
cades Ambo."  This  Voltau^  did  to  be  invested  with  some  order  of  high 
distmction,  which  he  wished  to  take  with  him  to  France ;  for,  though  fre- 
qoently  writing  up  democracy,  the  philosopher  was  very  jealous  of  snch 
boDours.  He  stole  a  volume  of  the  king's  poems,  which  he  knew  would 
Bell  well  in  Paris.  I  imagine  Frederick,  frantic  at  the  discotery,  and 
^earing  ^'  dander**  aud  ''  blitzaC*  like  a  Dutchman.    An  express  was 
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imiD^difltely  sent  after  the  thief,  who  curried  sooh  precious  hootj,  and  he 
was  threatened  with  arrest  at  Frankfort.  He  applied  for  protection  to 
Prince  Eaanitz  and  the  conrt  of  Vienna,  and  promised  the  most  cnrions 
disdosnres  aboat  his  dear  friend  if  he  was  bnt  once  safe  without  his  reach. 
Dr.  Vehse,  in  hia  interesting  Memoirs  of  the  Oonrt  of  Prussia,  remaikS| 
that  the  letters  written  by  Voltaire  on  this  sntject  were  removed  bj  the 
French  from  the  archives  of  Vienna  to  those  of  Parisy  where  Schlogaer  of 
Heidelberg  (?)  saw  them.  It  is  much  above  the  aim  of  an  artide  like 
the  present  to  criticise  the  writings  of  Voitaira.  The  bare  enomeration  of 
his  serenty  volnmea  wonld  oecnpy  considerable  space;  and  it  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  refote  and  combat  fallacies  concerning  arts,  science,  and  lite- 
rature, scattered  through  them  all.  The  Philosophical  Dictionary,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  work,  shows  the  true  direction  of  Voltaire's  mind.  In 
tills  book  he  combines  all  the  forces  of  his  acute  intellect  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  religions  idea  and  practice.  His  chief  argument  is  insinuation. 
He  seldom  reasons ;  if  he  does,  it  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  acquainted 
with  logic  to  detect  a  flaw  somewhere :  and  if  the  matter  ever  concerns 
Catholics,  he  will  invariably  tell  a  lie  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  He 
makes  great  use  of  that  vanity  which  his  observation  taught  him  formed 
the  basis  of  character  in  vicious,  half-educated,  or  one  of  those  weak-minded 
men,  who  express  themselves  disappointed  with  the  world  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  brave  it.  He  addressed  himself  to  such  persons,  and 
showed  them  how  superior  they  were  to  others  by  adopting  pecaliar  views 
of  things — ^how  original,  therefore,  their  talents  were,  how  sharp  their  dis- 
cernment, how  free  from  autiquated  prejudices  their  notions ;  and  he  gained 
them  in  thousands  to  him. 

"  No8  prdtres  ne  sent  pas  oe  qn'nn  vain  people  penae, 
Notre  cr6diiHt6  lait  tout  leur  #«»-»«««  " 


By  such  verses,  of  which  this  is  a  spccioien,  Voltaure,  in  a  great  measure, 
effected  his  purpose. 

With  all  his  apparent  contempt  for  the  clergy,  he  tried  frequently  to  be 
03  good  terms  with  those  amongst  them  who  were  distinguished  by  wealth 
or  influence.  He  dedicated  and  submitted  his  play  of  Mahomet  to  Bene- 
dict XIV.  In  the  dedicatory  letter  to  his  holiness  the  following  seotence 
occurs:— 

*^  To  whom  could  I  with  more  propriety  inscribe  a  satire  on  the  cruelty 
and  errors  of  a  false  prophet  than  to  the  vicar  and  representative  of  aGrod 
of  truth  and  mercy  ?  Your  holiness  will,  therefore,  give  me  leave  to 
throw  at  your  feet  both  the  piece  and  the  author  of  it,  and  hambly  to 
request  your  protection  of  the  one,  and  your  benediction  of  the  other ;  in 
hopes  of  which,  with  the  profoundest  leverence,  I  kiss  your  sacred  feet." 

The  Pope  courteously  replied,  sending  the  apostolical  blessing,  and 
alluding  to  the  several  letters  and  complimentaiy  odes  which  had  come 
under  his  notice  from  Voltaire.  *'  So  many,*'  he  writes,  "  are  the  obliga- 
tions which  you  have  conferred  on  me,  that,  for  all  and  each,  I  beg  to 
express  myself  extremely  indebted ;  and  permit  me  to  assure  you  I  enter- 
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tain  the  highest  esteem  for  that  talent  which  the  world  has  so  nniyersallj* 
acknowledged." 

When  this  same  man,  to  whom  the  above  letter  was  written,  received 
an  Older  from  flie  ooort  to  give  a  free  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  he  produced  a  filthj  bnrieeqne — 9o 
indeeent,  and  so  profane,  that  scarce,  in  a  most  depraved  age,  was  there 
any  one  foond  depraved  enongh  to  read  it. 

Some  of  Voltaire's  plays  are  particnhuly  harmless  and  inoffensive. 
**  Naine"  is  a  pretty  triie,^that  might  have  been  written  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  acted  before  any  modem  drawing-room.  In  general,  he  is  much 
more  natural,  in  both  language  and  contrivance  of  plot,  than  the  other  great 
Frendi  writers.  There  is  plenty  of  bombast  m  ^<  Zaire"  and  the  ''Hen- 
riade;"  bet  not  to  the  excess  it  appears  in  the  tragedies  of  Crebillon  or 
Comdlle.  This  latter,  by  the  way,  was  edited  by  Voltaire,  who  made 
every  eibrt  to  ^damn  him  to  everlasting  fame,*'  as  Pope  one  time  said  of 
CromwelL  It  was  done  under  the  pretence  of  great  respect,  and  with  so 
fine  a  tvoae  of  hnmonr,  that  many  are  deceived  mto  thmidng  that  Vol- 
taire's praises  are  sincere.  Wherever  there  is  any  passage  of  the  false 
snblime,  Vduire  at  once  exposes  it,  by  falling  into  an  extravagant  fit  of 
admiration,  during  which  he  appears  to  be  in  ironical  ecstasies  of  delight, 
and  thereby,  of  course,  invites  general  attention  to  the  absurdity. 

His  jealonsy  extended  even  to  the  fame  of  Shakespeare,  whose  reputa- 
tion he  did  all  in  his  power  to  tarnish,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist. 
He  would  admit  he  had  some  genius,  it  was  true,  but  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  tides  of  art,  and  had  no  taste  whatever.  His  tragedy  of  the  Moor 
of  Veaiee  (a  most  interesting  piece  truly  I)  conusts  mei^y  of  a  hnsband 
smothering  his  wife  on  the  stage,  while  the  poor  woman  dies  asserting  her 
ionooenee ;  and  in  *'  Hamlef*  you  have  a  ooople  of  gravediggers  singing 
and  boosing  over  their  woric,  and  psssing  the  vulgar  jokes  current  among 
SQch  low  persons  upon  the  skulls  that  turn  up. 

Voltaire  preferred  Addison  before  any  other  English  writer,  and  con- 
sidered ^  Gate"  an  ^'elegant"  tragedy.  His  remarks,  however,  upon  English 
ooosedy  are  both  sprightly  and  con-ect  He  confines  his  notice  to 
Wycherly,  Congreve,  and  Sir  John  Vanbmgh.  The  former  he  accuses  of 
kweeness;  and  certainly  the  accusation  is  not  undeserved  towards  the 
author  of  the  ''  School  fur  Women.**  He  himself  translated  a  play  of 
Wycherly*s,  culled  the  ^  Plain  Dealer,"  into  a  French  comedy,  which  he 
named  *'  The  Prude."  He  tells  a  good  anecdote  of  a  character-dance  that 
was  at  one  time  in  vogue  in  England.  During  the  intervals  of  a  comedy, 
a  khig  appears  in  the  ballet,  and,  after  a  few  capers  and  flourishes,  gives 
his  prime  minister  a  kick  where  bis  sense  of  honour  might  be  hurt.  The 
minister  immediately  bestows  the  compliment  upon  the  person  of  his 
grace  the  duke,  who  transmits  it  to  his  most  noble  the  marquis,  who  passes 
it  to  the  baron,  who  gives  it,  with  greater  vehemence  than  politeness,  to 
some  one  representing  the  common  bulk  of  the  nation,  who,  having  no 
friends  to  favour,  quietly  accepts  the  present.  This  he  considered  a  most 
excellent  satire  UTX>n  royalty.    Voltaire's  own  style  of  writing  was  admir- 
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able,  especially  in  prose.  It  posseesea  an  ea^y,  graceful  carelessness,  and 
a  winning  simplicity  of  expression,  that,  in  oar  language,  can  only  be  com* 
pared  to  the  writing  of  Goldsmith  and  Swift  combined.  His  meaning  is 
never  obscared  by  a  snpei-fluous  word,  and  his  periods  fall  with  a  certain 
mnsical  cadence  that  always  prepares  for  the  tone  of  the  succeeding  sen- 
tence. There  is  scarcely  ever  (in  his  pare)  an  attempt  at  fine  writing ; 
and,  though  seldom  ornate,  there  is  never  any  vnlgarity. 

There  is  much  mystery  about  the  manner  of  Voltaire's  death,  some 
asserting  he  died  in  the  same  spirit  of  nnbellef  in  which  be  lived ;  othera 
insisting  that  at  his  last  hour  he  was  torn  with  remorse,  and  wished  for 
the  consolations  of  religion.  ."  Irene,"  a  wretched  play,  was  the  woik  of 
his  dotage,  and  wore  out  what  remained  of  his  constitution.  He  became 
nervous,  irritable,  and  debilitated.  His  thin,  nut-cracker  visage  became 
scored  and  pinched ;  his  back  rounded  with  feebleness ;  he  tottered  in  his 
gait,  and  altogether  was  the  picture  of  an  ngly  and  broken-up  old  man. 
He  knew  that  his  life  was  closing,  and  he  spent  many  wakefnl  nights, 
racked  with  the  pam  of  coughing,  and  spitting  up  blood  in  gouts,  while  be 
panted  heavily  for  breath.  To  alleviate  his  sufferings  he  took  to  opium ; 
he  became  intoxicated  with  the  drug,  gathered  his  friends  around  him,  and 
rattled  on  as  of  old  ;  while  they  listened  to  the  brilliant  bon  mot,  and  the 
dly  double  entendre,  from  the  lips  of  their  venerable  philosopher.  The  ap- 
petite for  the  opiate  grew  insatiate  from  indulgence ;  he  over-dosed  him- 
self, and  then  came  the  last  scene  of  alL  He  was  on  his  couch,  as  if 
struck  with  panUjrsis,  apparently  nnconscious,  and  nnable  to  communicate 
with  those  around  him  except  by  writing,  which  it  is  said  he  contrived  to 
do.  But  who  can  tell  what  his  thoughts  were  then.  He  had  now  all  the 
comforts  of  his  own  philosophy.  A  zealous  priest  tempted  him  with  re- 
ligion to  the  last.  He  one  time  startled  the  dying  man  from  his  frightfnl 
lethargy  by  shouting  into  his  ear,  '*  Do  you  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ?"  <Un  the  name  of  God,  Sir,"  replied  Voltaire,  "speak  to  me  no 
more  of  that  Man,  but  let  me  die  in  peace  J* 

After  this,  all  access  to  his  chamber  was  denied,  so  that  hb  friends, 
who  were  very  careful  indeed  of  his  reputation,  should  save  it  the  scandal 
of  a  repentance.  On  the  SOth  of  May,  1778,  he  died.  His  body  was  re- 
moved stealthily,  and  by  night,  to  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Sdlieres,  in 
Champagne.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  this  abbey  was  sold  by  the 
State,  and  the  cities  of  Troyes  and  Romilly  contended  for  the  purchase. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  authorities  went  in  procession  to  receive  the 
remains  of  Voltaire  at  the  barrier  of  Charenton.  A  triumphal  car, 
drawn  by  twelve  milk-white  horses,  conveyed  the  coffin  to  the  Pantheon. 
The  horses  were  decked  out  wiih  flowers,  and  then*  manes  were  twisted 
with  gold.  They  were  led  by  men  in  the  costume  of  the  different  nations 
whose  histoiy  Voltaire  had  written,  or  whose  manners  he  had  described. 
The  students  in  their  robes,  the  artisans,  journalists.  National  Guard,  and 
patriotic  societies,  with  appropriate  banners,  succeeded.  Bands  of  music 
were  stationed  all  along  the  line  of  procession,  and  the  artillery  fired  off 
salvoes  from  the  heavy  guns,  at  intervals.    Busts  of  Voltaire,  Mirabeau, 
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and  Ronsscan,  crowned  with  flowers,  were  attended  by  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses of  the  different  theatres.  An  ark,  containing  a  casket,  in  which 
was  displayed  the  seventy  volumes  of  Voltaire's  works,  was  followed  by 
members  of  the  learned  associations.  The  vast  crowd  halted  before  the 
boose  of  Monsieur  Yilette,  where  he  has  expired,  and  where  his  heart  was 
still  preserved.  Madame  Vilette,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  advanced  from 
the  door  and  placed  a  wreath  of  rare  exotics  on  the  head  of  the  statue  re- 
presenting the  nnconsdons  subject  of  the  pageant.  At  length,  with  vast 
ceremony,  the  body  was  deposited,  late  at  night,  in  the  Pantheon,  between 
the  coffins  of  Des  Cartes  and  Mirabeau. 


TWO  BLOCKS  FROM  THE  CHRISTxMAS  FIRE. 

BT  CAVIARE. 

Though  the  wind  blow  fierce,  and  the  snow  fall  fast,  and  the  soot-flakes 
tumble  down  the  chimney  at  Christmas  time,  the  frosty  dear  old  festival 
will  bring  its  special,  delights,  its  gracious  tboagbts,  that  blossom,  like  its 
own  rose,  by  stormy  gables,  and  amid  leafless  gardens,  diffusing  its  sweet 
breath  around,  when  the  violets  are  still  under  the  earth,  and  the  furze 
is  blossomless  on  the  uplands.  The  gloiy  of  the  time  lies  in  the  contrasts 
which  it  evokes  and  multiplies.  Abroad  the  stubble  is  stiff  with  ice ;  the 
fields,  if  not  white,  are  covered  with  the  yellow  tint  of  decay ;  the  brook 
is  thick  and  immoveable ;  our  trees  do  not  afford  a  solitary  green  bud  to 
relieve  the  universal  dreariness  in  which,  from  their  melancholy  looks  and 
pinched  bodies,  even  the  dumb  animab  of  the  stall  and  paddock  might  bo 
supposed  to  participate.  Within  doors,  the  hearth  is  bright,  for  there  the 
traditional  log  burns,  sending  out  all  sorts  of  extravagant  spark?,  squibs, 
and  crackers.  An  unusual  glow  pervades  the  house,  and  every  one  seems 
determined  to  be  happy.  However  poor  the  household,  however  numerous 
the  little  ones  that  gather  round  the  knees  of  sorrowful  maternity,  a  fowl 
is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  pot,  and  even  a  bit  of  sweet  cake,  or  a  morsel 
of  plain  dessert,  is  eiced  out  of  the  family  resources.  In  many  humble 
homes  Christmas  is  the  anniversaiy  of  a  great  household  purification. 
Only  to  see  how  the  ceilings  glitter  with  fresh  wash ;  how  the  dingy,  moth- 
eateo  floors  become  almost  white ;  how  the  mildewed  panes  grow  trans- 
parent ;  how  the  plates  and  dishes  shine,  each  in  its  proper  place — ^is  a  rare 
pleasure !  It  is  fine  to  see  the  dark  boughs  of  holly,  often  gorgeously 
jewelled  with  bunches  of  blood-red  berries,  and  the  twinkling  lanrel-liko 
branches  of  ivy  with  which  the  good  woman  decorates  her  candlesticks 
and  polished  tins,  sticking  a  little  bit  in  every  crevice  and  coign  of  vantage, 
where  a  glimpse  of  bright  foliage  and  a  spray  of  crimson  fruit  will  catch 
the  eye  and  show  to  advantage.  And  then  the  Christmas  candle,  which 
has  been  hanging  by  the  wick  a  whole  fortnight  in  the  chandler's  window  I 
How  the  children  look  at  it,  and  wonder  how  much  it  weighs !    With 
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irhftt  piide  the  poor  mnn  lights  it  before  midnight  with  an  unsteady  hand 
and  face  averted  from  the  light ;  whilst  his  wife  stands  in  his  shadow,  and 
a  tear  gathers  to  her  eyes,  as  she  looks  back  at  the  long  procession  of 
Christmas  candles  which  stream  with  a  fading  light  into  a  fairer  Past? 
With  Christmas  time,  old  faces  catch  np  happj  reflections  of  youth,  and 
yonng  faces  finsh  with  a  divine  excitement,  like  John  Eeats's  grapes — ".np 
to  the  surface  full  of  happiness."  I  knew  a  venerable  old  friend,  who,  of 
all  times  in  the  year,  would  dance  only  at  Christmas.  In  the  chimney 
nooks  you  may  hear  the  breezy  gossip  of  grey-haired  people ;  and  from  all 
comers  of  the  house  the  merry  chatter  of  the  little  folks  as  they  speculate 
on  sweetmeats  and  Christmas-boxes,  and,  not  lest  nor  least,  the  ravishing 
prospect  of  slides  and  snow-balls.  If  yon  look  abroad,  putting  your  eye 
to  the  slit  in  the  shutter,  you  may  see  across  the  street,  heaps  of  white 
abrapt  gables  and  pendant  chimney  stacks,  throwing  broad  bars  of  ashen 
hue  athwart  the  spotless  roofs,  with  the  watchman  standing  contemplatively 
on  the  flags,  his  oiled  hat  glistening  in  the  pure  tranquil  moonlight. 
Perchance  some  poor  unfriended  mother  or  sister,  some  homeless  outcast, 
ragged  and  shivering,  may  catch  your  eye ;  and  if  so,  holy  and  wholesome  is 
the  practice,  which  good  people  have  not  forgotten,  of  opening  their  doors 
and  pockets  to  the  poor  at  this  touching  season.  Even  the  legalized 
cruelty  of  the  work-house  mollifles  its  severity  before  the  Christmas  fire  ; 
and  our  poorer  brethren  who  sit,  day  after  day,  between  life  and  death,  in 
its  cold  and  blinding  dungeons,  get  a  morsel  of  joint  and  pudding  on  the 
day  of  our  Lord*s  nativity,  which  the  system  that  starves  them  officially 
recognises  as  merely  the  25th  day  of  the  12th  month.  Our  gaols  also 
throw  open  their  terrible  doors,  and  permit  the  worst  criminal  to  receive 
little  comforts  from  his  friends  outside.  Blessings  upon  the  day  which  can 
wring  compassion  from  the  workhouse  and  mercy  from  the  gaol  I  Some- 
times the  wind  will  roar  down  the  streets,  drifting  the  snow,  twisting  the 
chimney-pots  until  they  spin,  and  sending  all  the  signboards  swinging  to- 
and-fro  like  dumb  chimes ;  the  glass  will  clash,  the  roof  shake,  and  the 
soot  dance  down  the  chimneys--  ah !  those  are  the  pleasant  accompani- 
ments to  the  festival.  It  is  the  snow  and  the  wind  crying — "  As  yon 
won't  let  us  in,  we  will  have  a  Christmas  of  our  own  on  the  leads,  and 
gutters,  and  spouts,  and  house-tops — shant  we  ?"  says  the  snow.  And  the 
wind  roars  out  a  mighty  affirmative.  The  little  children  clap  their  hands, 
for  their  glee  is  boundless ;   and  the  old  people  look  jolly,  and  exclaim, 

"  God  bless  us,  what  a  windy  Christmas !" 

I  know  how  they  manage  to  keep  Christmas  in  great  houses.  There, 
indeed,  it  is  a  common-place  affair  enough,  for  with  it  come  no  contrasts — 
because  puddings  and  joints,  and  Christmas-boxes  are  no  novelties  to  the 
dwellers  therein.  You  will  find  them  sitting,  those  great  cold  polite  people, 
in  one  vast  luxurious  apartment,  red-curtained,  soft-carpetted,  amid 
the  richest  Carnitine,  and  the  dearest  glass,  and  the  finest  plate.  They  sit 
on  straight-backed  chairs  those  people  do,  with  very  grave  faces  and  very 
low  voices ;  very  pioper,  very  admirable  conduct  I  admit ;  but  I  love  to  be 
pleasant  as  well  as  wise,  and  pi*efer  naturalness  to  politeness.    The  little 
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children  rest  tlielr  frilled  elbows  on  the  glitteriog  tables,  and  criticise  tlie 
pictures,  and  turn  over  the  leaves  of  their  Christmas  books  for  all  the  world 
like  old  people.  Mamma  is  languid,  and  papa  looks  as  if  he  wished  the 
night  was  over,  that  he  might  look  gloomy  and  discontented  again  without 
any  breach  of  propriety.  The  apartment  is  beautiful ;  bat  not  a  bit  of 
hollj,  not  a  bit  of  ivy,  because,  as  my  lady  tells  the  children  who  hRve 
brought  up  rapturous  accounts  of  the  style  in  which  the  servants'  hall  is 
done  up  with  boughs  and  beixies,  they  are  vulgar,  and  only  used  by  the 
poorer  classes.  When  the  tea  equipage  has  been  removed,  papa  generally 
calls  on  the  youngest  daughter  to  play  her  last  piano  exercise,  or  as  ho 
particularises  it — ^'  that  thing  about  the  flats."  And  when  she  has  wearied 
h«^r  thin,  little-fingers  over  the  keys,  mamma  says,  '^My  dears,  it  is  bed-time/^ 
and  the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  dears  are  kissed,  and  the  maid  takes  them  up 
to  bed,  where  they  lie  awake  for  hours  listening  to  the  poor  man  in  the 
sad  coat  and  his  poor  wife  in  the  limp  dress,  who  are  singing  Christmas 
carols  under  the  windows. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  I  know,  to  be  rich  and  wear  diamonds,  and  go  to 
church  in  a  load  of  furs  and  a  fashionable  carriage;  but  to  enjoy  Cbri:)tmaM 
as  it  ought  to  be  enjoyed,  one  must  have  tasted  poverty,  and  dined  occa- 
Monallj  ^rich  that  highborn  and  temperate  noblewoman  who  was  wife  to 
Duke  Homphrey.  I  know  of  only  one  man  of  rank  who  can  be  said  to 
have  rightly  enjoyed  Christmas,  and  that  was  Sir  Roger  de  Co?eriey.  Look 
at  his  letter  to  Mr.  Spectator,  in  whlc*!  he  tells  him  that  at  Christmas  ho 
always  keeps  a  good  joint  and  a  stout  flagon  on  the  side-board  for  the 
eutertainment  of  the  destitute.  Bless  that  dear  old  heart.  Christmas  is 
the  apotheosis  of  poverty.  Therefore  it  is  that  good  angels  sit,  iu  that 
lioly  season,  by  the  fire-sides  of  the  pour,  and  that  the  tenderly-disguised 
minister  of  God's  bounty,  whom  men  call  Chance,  drops  unaccountable 
crowns  Into  empty  pockets,  and  replenishes  the  cruse  of  the  indigent. 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  Christmases  of  two  ceitain  years,  and 
put  their  separate  experiences  together,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
present  as  many  shades  and  contrasts  of  thought  and  situation  as  could  be 
easily  collected  within  so  narrow  a  compass.  Kecalling  the  special  incidents 
and  surroundings  which  serve  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  the  misery 
and  desolation  which  darkened  one  festival,  the  sudden  happiness  which 
lighted  upon  the  other,  I  cannot  help  feeling  thankful ;  and,  mixing  the 
bitter  and  the  sweet  in  one  foaming  hippocrene,  I  find  the  draught  taste 
delicious.  I  know  a  man  walking  daily  in  the  traffic-rutted  highways  of 
trade,  but  gifted  with  keen  perceptions  and  noble  realizations  of  great 
truths,  which,  to  our  common  loss,  lack  a  higher  direction  and  a  bolder 
flight;  who  asserts  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  the  economy  of  God's  pro- 
vidence will  be  vindicated  in  our  suddenly  seeintf,  that  however  dissimilar 
was  our  lot  in  the  bygone  world,  each  and  all  enjoyed  an  equal  measure 
of  happiness.  Applying  to  this  doctrine  the  touchstooe  of  my  own 
fortuues,  I  am  convinced  it  is  sound  and  rationaL  The  jewel-headed  tond 
remained  for  many  centuries  the  dominant  type  of  good  involved  iu  evil ; 
but  physical  science  gave  us  a  better  illustration  of  the  gocduesj  Avhich 
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may  be  impact  In  filth,  when  it  extracted  marvellously  brilliaut  dyes  and 
refreshing  perfumes  from  the  dreg  and  sediment  of  the  gas-hou.<e.  Dnre  J 
believe  that  my  ncighboar  Qpposite,  who  reclines  daily  at  a  banquet  and 
picks  his  teeth  with  a  diamond  stiletto,  is  a  whit  happier  than  I,  who  roust 
liceds  be  content  with  a  steak  for  dinner  Rnd  a  turn  in  the  parks  by  way 
of  dessert?  On  the  contraiy,  I  go  so  far  as  to  fancy  that  the  man 
in  thick  shoes  and  tattered  coat,  who  pnnips  from  morning  until  night  at 
the  square  corner,  is  as  happy  as  either.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  paio 
and  pleasure  have  their  compensating  balances, — that  if  my  neighbour 
diues  sumptuously  I  am  not  afflicted  with  his  dyspepsia — that  if  my  frienJ 
in  the  thick  shoes  works  hard  and  lives  frugally,  his  wants  are  below 
reproach,  and  he  may  smile  at  the  taxman.  In  this  way  I  develop  the 
serenity  with  which  I  can  afford  to  remember  my  two  Christmases. 

MY      FIRST      CHRISTMAS. 

John  and  William,  and  Edward  and  I,  Richard,  were  bound  apprentices 
in  a  great  house  at  the  cud  of  a  gieat  dingy  street,  about  ihe  centre  of  a 
great  city.     None  of  us  had  rich  parents  or  wealthy  friends  to  Cdre  for  us. 
AVe  were  very  poor,  and  what  is  worse,  very  hopeless.     Three  of  us  were 
orphans ;  and  William,  who  because  he  was  habitaally  addicted  to  playing 
])antomimic  tunes  on  the  kitchen  bellows,  with  the  kitchen  poker  for  a  bow, 
we  had  affectionately  named  Fiddler,  afterwards  contracted  to  Fid,  had  a 
dying  mother.     He  was  very  small,  and  some  one,  wiih  whom  he  had  a 
quariel,   nick-named   him,  "  the  AVidow's   Mite."      Of  his   father,    who 
had  emigrated  to  Canada  when  Fid  was  a  babe  at  breast,  nothing  was 
known,   though   a  good  deal  was  surmised.    John  was  a  quiet,  large- 
lieaded  boy,  of  whom,  as  our  mistress,  Mrs  Millet,  used  to  say,  "  nobody 
knew  nothing,"  but  we  did  not  love  him  the  less  on  that  account.     lie 
was  a  natural,  tender-hearted   fellow,  very  fond  of  sleep  when  he  could 
get  it,   who  looked  on  eveiy   kind-faced  man  as   his  father,    and   on 
every  genteel  woman  as  his  mother.     Thomas  was  a  fair-haired,  ner- 
vous little  fellow,  very  consumptive  in  look,  very  playful,  veiy  affectionate. 
Our  friend  Edward — we  always  called  him  Ned — was  a  merry-hearted 
lad,  who,  although  he  never  said  a  queer  word,   much  less  to  venture  on  a 
joke,  was  a  famous  singer  of  comic  songs.     We  four,  by  some  process  which 
is  not  satisfactorily  explained  even  by  the  theory  of  Elective  Affiuili&s 
isomchow  happened  to  come  together  as  poor  apprentices  under  that  cold 
roof  in  the  great  house  in  that  great  city.     We  were  hard-worked,  ill-fed, 
sparcly-clothedJ     We  received  no   wages;    our  status  in  the  establish- 
ment being  considerably  below  that  of  the  housekeepei'scat  and  our  master's 
]}et  cockatoo.     From  seven  o'clock,  daily,  until  ten  o'clock  at   night,  we 
worked  in  a  vast,  ill- ventilated,  close-smelling  shop,  shouldering  our  way 
hB  best  we  could  through  bales  of  goods  and  swarms  of  customers  under 
the  cold,  cinel  eye  of  our  master,  Mr.  Millet.     It  was  a  very  harrowing 
occupation,  you  may  be  sure ;  for  we  were  expected  to  please  everybody, 
and  to  spare  no  lying,  no  cozening  in  foistmg  on  our  customers  a  store  full 
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of  dosed  goods,  which  had  been  years  npon  years  on  hand?,  and  was 
rapidly  losing  all  valae,     I  remember  Mr.  Millet  distinctly.     He  was 
a   tail,   welUbollt,   broad-chested   man ;     his   face    was    a    fat   oblong 
bordered    with     faint   indications     of   whiskers,    and    lighted    up    by 
the    most    malignant    and    watchfol    of   eyes.       There    was    a    terri- 
ble   savageness    in    his    thick    compressed    lips     and    massive     chin, 
which  none  of  ns,  for  certain  rational  reasons,  mnch  liked.     As  I  have 
said,  he  was  very  fat;  and  this  was  most  perceptible  in  the  region  of  tho 
eyes,  which   presented  thick  sprays  of  moltiplied  wrinkles,  which,  starting 
from  the  corner  of  his  lids,  zigzagged  back  under  his  hair.     It  was  his 
rnstom  during  business  hours  to  walk  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  shop, 
jiBgling  gold  and  silver  pieces  in  his  breeches  pockets,  and  stopping,  when 
the  humoar  seized  him,  to  direct  some  brutal  reproach  or  slightly  qualified 
imprecation  at  us,  poor  apprentices.     We  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  fear 
and  irritation,  and  he  knew  it.     When  ten  o'clock  at  night  came,  one  of 
ns  would  steal  out  in  the  dark  to  put  up  the  shutters,  taking  care  not  to 
speak  to  the  policeman,  a  crime  unpardonable  in  a  poor  apprentice.     Then 
the  shop  wonld  be  closed,  and  Fid  or  I  would  take  the  keys  upstairs,  and 
having  laid  them  down  silently  at  Mr.  Millet's  elbow,  follow  the  rest  of  tho 
apprentices  to  the  kitchen,  where  we  sat  until  bedtime.     Wo  were  given 
snpper,  but  the  bread  was  so  bad  that  it  was  hard  to  cat ;  and  the  milk, 
which  was  kept  in  a  tankard  suspended  to  the  water-butt,  was  very  thin, 
and  made  ns  feel  very  sick.     When  we  had  made  a  show  of  eating  we 
drew  a  long  form  to  one  side  of  the  fire,  and,  having  drawn  lots  for  places, 
would  sit  down.     If  >\e  indulged  in  a  chat  we  were  obliged  to  select  tho 
topics  with  great  prudence,  for  we  were  within  earshot  of  the  housekeeper, 
a  lady  who  exhibited  a  man'ellous  taste  for  carrying  stories   to  head- 
quarters, and  embroiling  us  with  the  authorities.     At  eleven  o'clock  came 
the  order  for  bed,  accompanied  by  strict  injunctions  not  to  speak  when  we 
got   there.     No  light  of  any  description   was  allowed,  lest,  as  it  was 
charitably  intimated,  we  should  "try  to  set  fire  to  the   house."     Mr. 
Millet's  parlour  door  had  to  be  passed  on   our  way  up ;  it  was  nothing 
uncommon  to  find  that  gentleman,  candle  in  hand,  on  the  lobby,  waiting 
to  review  us.'    In  so  doing  he  was  generally  assisted  by  Mri>.  Millet,  a 
coarse-minded,  good-looking  woman,  who  dressed  expensively  and  vulgarly 
at  the  same  time. 

:  "  Stop,"  he  would  say  to  us,  and  then  to  his  wife,  "  Mrs.  Millet,  bear 
vritness,  there  is  them  boys.  I'd  like  to  know  who  clothes  them,  Td  like  to 
know  who  feeds  them,  Mrs.  Millet ;  who  bnt  their  natural  protector?" 

**  You  puppies,"  Mrs.  Millet  wonld  say,  "  why  don't  you  say  '  yes  ?' " 
Of  course  we  all  said  "  Yes." 

"  Haven't  I  treated  them,"  ho  would  continue,  "  as  if  they  were  born 
proper ;  as  if  their  fathers  and  mothers  could  be  had  to  the  good  ?  Don't 
I  ?"  This  question  was  invariably  put  with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  the 
speaker  seizing  one  of  ns,  poor  apprentices,  by  the  hair,  and  pressing  his 
kimckles  under  our  ears  until  we  were  glad  to  say  "  Yes,  sir." 

•*And  who  sends  them  to  bed,  Mrs.    Millet?  who  saves  them  from 
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tr.anoportalion,  and  from  hanginff,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Go  to  bed,  jon 
j^neaking  snivellers.  Go !"  Mr.  Millet  would  say,  and  we  were  only  toi> 
happy  to  follow  his  instructions. 

Having  crept  iuto  bed,  we  pulled  the  clothes  over  our  heads  and 
chatted  in  whispers  until  we  fell  asleep,  These  were  dull  times,  you  mny 
be  sure ;  but  there  was  do  help  for  it.  We  were  friendless  and  penniless ; 
and,  bad  as  the  great  bouse  in  the  great  street  was,  there  remaioed  for  us 
no  other  home  in  the  wide  world. 

Christmas  came.  And  who  is  it,  boweves  miserable,  can  refuse  a 
peaceful  heart  and  a  holiday  smile  (clown's  paint  as  it  may  be)  when 
toQched  by  the  gentle  inspirations  of  the  blessed  season  ?  Ic  was  a  cold, 
dry  Christmas  eve ;  the  black  frost  lay  hard  and  slippery  on  the  flagstones ; 
the  sky  was  of  a  light  blue,  with  millions  of  h'ghts  sparkling  on  the  win- 
dows  of  the  dingy  shop ;  pufly  heaps  of  snow  lay  crammed  in  between  the 
tops  of  the  street  railings,  and  on  the  corners  and  mouldings  of  tl>e 
sign-boariis,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  gas-lamps,  and  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  where  its  pure  presence  could  find  a  refuge.  The  streets  were 
thick  with  people  coming  and  going  to  market,  and  their  pleasant  voices 
penetrated  to  where  we  stood.  It  was  miserable  to  be  there  when  everv 
one  around  us  was  so  happy  ;  but  what  could  be  done  ?  When  we  heard 
the  cbck  strike  eight,  John  suggested  that  we,  poor  apprentices^  should  send 
Mr.  Millet  a  petition,  begging  him,  because  it  was  Chrisimas  eve,  to  permit 
the  shop  to  be  closed  at  nine  o*clock.  Fid  was  generally  our  literary  roan  ; 
but  as  he  was  despondent  and  sad  in  consequence  of  hearing  that  bis 
mother  was  at  the  point  of  death,  John  drew  up  the  petition,  and  it  was 
taken  up  stairs  by  the  housemaid.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  pained 
and  sorrowfnK  "  Master  says,"  said  the  woman,  ''  that  as  because  yon'ro 
blackguards,  not  to  close  the  shop  until  eleven  o'clock."  We  looked  at  each 
other  in  blank,  miserable  amazement.  "  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Fid  ?" 
asked  Ned.  *'God  forgive  him,"  replied  Fid;  and  this  was  the  only 
allusion  we  made  to  the  ukase.  The  clock  struck  the  quarters,  and  the  two 
hours  seemed  quadrupled  in  length.  Since  seven  in  the  evening  a  single 
customer  had  not  crossed  the  threshold,  except  a  poor  man,  who  asked  us, 
as  if  in  sarcasm,  to  help  the  distressed.  The  night  grew  colder  and 
colder ;  tbe  frosty  stars  shone  keener ;  the  wind  blew  the  snow  off  the 
streets  into  oar  faces,  until  we  shivered  and  huddled  ourselves  together  for 
warmth.  The  streets  grew  deserted ;  and  at  last  eleven  o^clock  came,  an<l 
with  it  came  Mr.  Millet.  He  was  flashed  from  drink  or  excitement.  Ho 
flung  the  shop  door  suddenly  open,  and  glared  at  us,  poor  apprentices,  with 
those  horrible  eyes  of  his  from  the  top  of  the  step.  Fid  gazed  np  into 
the  flabby  face  with  a  fearful  curiosity,  and  continued  looking  until  I,  who 
knew  the  consequence  of  such  imprudence,  touched  him  with  my  foot. 

"  Who  wrote  th&t  ?"  asked  Mr.  Milled,  producing  the  bit  of  paper  on 
which  we  had  written  our  petition.     "  Who  wrote  that  ?" 

There  was  a  fearful  silence  for  a  few  minute?.  *'  You  pack  of  squalid 
curs,"  said  Mr.  Millet,  "  am  I  to  be  answered  ?     Who — wrote — that  ?" 

"  I — I  dill,  sir,"  said  John. 
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Mr.  Millet  descended  and  caught  Joba  bj  tbe  bead.  "  Yoa  Ijlni; 
flcoandrel,''  he  roared,  ''  bave  70a  tbe  face  to  tell  me  that  70a  wrote  that, 
op  to  017  teeth  ?"  Hitting  the  poor  bo7  aboat  the  ears,  be  distnissed  him  to 
bed  without  sapper.  John  disappeared.  '^  Close  thai  door !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Millet,  pointing  to  the  pnblic  entrance.  And  then,  with  a  disgusting 
shrivel  of  the  wrinkles  about  his  e7e3,  be  added,  "  Td  have  70U  take  care 
of  7oar8elves.  You  know  me.  Do  7on  know  me?"  We  said,  "  We  did," 
▼eiy  humblj.  He  then  went  up  stairs,  desiring  us  to  follow  him.  Won- 
dering what  would  happen  next,  and  after  a  little  fight  on  the  lobb7  to  know 
who  would  go  first,  lied  the  wa7  to  the  parlour,  and  Fid  and  Edward  followed 
We  stood  outside  the  door  until  desired  to  come  in.  Mr.  Millet  was  seated 
at  the  fire ;  Mrs.  Millet  la7  on  the  sofa,  with  a  veiy  languid  air,  which  I 
interiorl7  attributed  to  too  much  brand7.  *'  EUen^Mrs.  Millet,"  said  the 
gentleman,  ^^  I  have  brought  70U  four — no,  there's  one  gone  to  bed — hope- 
less ruffians.  Look  at  them  as  the7  stands  afore  70U.  Such  depravit7  is 
awfal,  Mrs.  Millet."     * 

Mrs.  Millet  looked  at  ns,  and  0UI7  said,  '^  Shocking." 

"  I  haye  brought  70U  four  sneaks,"  he  continued,  ^^  as  would  do  credit  to 
the  condemned  cell,  and  7et,  as  70U  know  and  as  the7  know,  I  spares  them. 
When  the7're  out  of  their  time,  Mrs.  Millet,  the  police  will  know  their  men. 
Tbe7'll  know  them  when  the  judge  8a7S  to  them — Where's  70ur  character? 
Iwill  be  no  use — bear  witness,  Mrs.  Millet — for  them  to  becoming  snivell- 
iag  to  me.  No— I  shall  sa7,"  continaed  Mr.  Millet,  rising  with  a  slight 
stagger  and  reyolting  draw  up  of  the  wrinkles,  '^  let  justice  have  its  due — I 
grant  no  commotation."  , 

'*  Very  proper,"  obierved  Mrs.  Millet,  "  Faugh ;  I'm  a  Dutchman  if 
they  doesn't  smell  of  onions." 

Considering  that  the  lady  herself  had  provided  the  obnoxious  vegetable, 
the  objection  was  scarcely  reasonable. 

"  How  dare  you  smell  of  onions  ?"  asked  Mr.  Millet.  "  Phew !  the 
house  is  alive  with  them." 

Ned  yenturcd  to  say  that  he  had  onions  for  dinner,  in  return  for  which 
information  Mr.  Millet  squeezed  bis  knuckles  under  the  boy's  ear,  and  when 
he  shrieked  with  pain,  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue  in  future  until  he  was 
spoken  to. 

*•  This  is  Christmas,"  said  Mr.  Millet,  with  a  very  lofty  air.  •'  My  dear, 
I  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas.  My  dear,  give  those  bad  lads  a  bun  a 
piece." 

Mrs.  Millet  looked  up  in  astonishment.  Her  face  grew  red  and  her 
frame  shook  with  emotion.  ''  Mr.  Millet,"  she  said,  '^  I  never  encourages 
vice.  Give  them  buns  !  Wh7  tbe  next  thing  the7'll  ask  is  clean  shirts 
eveiy  Sunday.     Buns  indeed  !" 

Mr.  Millet  was  humiliated.  '^  Who  spoke  of  buns  ?"  be  asked,  turning 
to  me.  I  said  I  believed  nobody,  and  for  capital  good  reasons  he  abstained 
from  pressing  tbe  inquiry  further.  "  What  are  you  snivelling  about  ?"  he 
a«ked,  turning  to  Fid,  whose  eyes  were  red  from  weeping. 

'^Plcasei  sir,"  replied  the  little  fellow  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs, 
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whilst  his  breath  came  thick  and  fast,  "  mj  mother  is  dying."  And  hav- 
ing said  80  much  with  difficnltj,  he  pnt  his  hands  to  his  pale  face,  and  the 
tears  trickled  through  his  fingers. 

"  Oh !  yonr  mother  is  dying — is  she  ?  Well,  I  don't  see  what  that 
has  to  do  with  you.  Does  yon,  Mrs.  Millet  ?  Yon  are  now  earning  your 
own  bread,  and  yonr  mother  shonld  die  sooner  or  later.     Shut  np  !** 

"  I  can't  guess  what  women  of  her  sort  wants  with  children — ^with 
brats,*'  observed  Mrs.  Millet  quietly.  **  Noosances  to  society  they  are," 
she  added. 

"  They  breeds  like  beetles,'*  observed  Mr.  Millet  abstractedly.  "  I  meets 
a  woman  the  other  day  in  High  Street,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  she  had  the 
assurance  to  have  three  whelps  at  her  heels,  and  another  in  her  arms  ! 
Shocking !" 

Mrs.  Millet  said  "  ugh,"  and  relieved  her  bosom  of  an  indignant  sigh. 
"  That  cub,"  she  said,  "  will  make  me  sick  with  his  snuffling." 

"  Oh  I  ma'am,"  said  Fid,  **  if  yon  only  knew  how  heart-broken  I  am. 
She's  dying  almost  alone ;  there's  not  a  soul  to  say  a  kind  word  to  her, 
and  if  you  let  me  go  only  for  a  few  minutes — only  to  kiss  her  and  come 
back,  sir,  please.     Oh  I  I'll  be  so  grateful." 

"But,  mister,  you're  not  gi'ateful — you  are  not,"  replied  Mr.  Millet, 
without  the  least  show  of  pathos.     "  Mi-s.  Millet,  I  took  in  this  boy  when 
he  was  growing  up  for  the  gallows,  and  does  you  hear  his  impertinence  ? 
Actually  wants  to  break  the  rules  of  the  house  because  his  mother  is  dying." 

'*  But  she  is  dying,  sir,"  said  Fid,  with  a  look  in  his  tearful  eyes,  which 
I  never  forgot.     "  Oh,  give  me  only  five  minutes  only ^ 

"  Give  you  the  strap,  you  mean,"  was  Mr.  Millet's  reply.  "  Mrs. 
Millet,  you  see  the  reward  of  benevolence."  Stepping  down  stairs  be 
locked  the  hall-door,  pnt  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  ordered  ns  to  the 
kitchen. 

We  sat  silently  by  the  fire  for  many  minute?.  Poor  Fid  sat  next  to 
roe,  and  laying  his  head  upon  my  breast  sobbed  violently.  The  wind  bad 
lulled,  and  the  moonlight  streamed  down  between  the  area  bars  on  the 
(iirty  windows.  Anon  a  small-voiced  bell  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city 
tinkled ;  and  then  the  grand  peal  of  chimes  in  the  Cathedral  rang  out 
merrily. 

"  Dear  Fid,"  I  said,  "  do  yon  hear  the  bells  ?" 

"  I  hear  them,  Dick,"  he  whispered,  without  raising  his  head.  "  I 
know  what  they  mean." 

*^  You  dear  fellow,  what  can  they  mean  ?" 

"Death,"  said  Fid,  raising  his  white  face  and  looking  at  me  with  solemn 
earnestness.  "  They  are  joy  bells  to  you,  Dick,  and  to  hundreds  besides ; 
to  me  bells  of  death,  that  toll  a  dear  life  out  of  the  world,  beyond  my 
reach  for  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever.  Oh !  dear  Dick,  may  yon  never  have 
a  mother  dying,  and  stretching  out  her  arms  to  you,  but  without  finding 
you." 

*'  Fid,"  I  said,  "  we  must  try  to  be  patient,  and  trust  in  God.  It  is  a 
bitter  trial,  dear,  and  must  be  borne." 
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**  Dick,"  he  replied,  "  jou  are  right ;  bnt  it's  so  hard.  Is  not  Christ- 
mas a  happj  time  for  one  to  die  ?  I  remember  a  verj  old  story,  told  me, 
— oil !  80  long  ago — ^that  the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened  on  Christmas 
nighf,  and  God  stands  on  the  threshold  to  take  in  the  weary-hearted.  If 
my  poof  mother  should  die — I  tmst  she  will  die  at  this  blessed  time.*' 

"  Dear  Fid." 

^*  Andy  Dick,  it  is  so  mournful  to  think  that  whilst  yon  and  I  are  sit- 
tin;;  and  talking  here,  my  mother  may  be  looking  at  the  light  for  the  la^t 
time,  and  that  a  few  bricks  and  a  harsh  man  shut  out  from  her  eyes  the  son 
whom  her  heart  greedily  covets." 

"  Dear,  dear  fellow !" 

**  If  I  were  your  son,  Dick,  or  if  Ned  or  John  were  your  children,  wouldn't 
yon  like  to  see  ns  ?" 

"  Yes,  Fid,  I  could  hardly  die  happy  if  I  did  not  see  you."  The  woi-ds 
passed  my  lips  mechanically ;  in  a  moment  I  repented  them. 

"  Ah,  there  it  is,"  he  sobbed,  and  the  tears  gathered  afresh  to  his  eyes. 
"  There  it  is.  0  Dick,  Dick,  God  help  my  poor  mother,  God  comfort 
hrr."  Again  his  head  fell  upon  my  bosom,  and  his  arras  clang  around  my 
neck. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken  only  by  poor  Fid's  sobs.  I  said 
we  should  try  to  be  happy  ;  that  we  should  remember  it  was  Christmas  eve, 
and  that  good  times  were  in  store  for  us. 

**  Fid,  shall  Ned  sing  for  ns  ?" 

"  As  you  and  Ned  wish ;  Dick — please  do," 

"  Very  well,  dear,     Ned,  will  you  sing  for  Fid  and  ms  ?" 

Ned,  who  was  not  an  unafFected  witness  of  Fid's  sorrows,  instantly  saiil 
he  would  with  great  pleasure ;  his  throat  was  very  husky,  he  remarked,  but 
that  would  make  no  ditFerence,  as  we  were  all  friends,  and  no  criiics.  For 
once,  he  was  sure.  Fid  would  not  be  critical.  At  this  I  strove  to  laugh  ; 
and  Fid  put  his  thin  hand  into  Ned's,  and  squeezed  it  with  all  the  warmth 
of  his  genial  nature.  Then  Ned  drew  in  his  feet  and  coughed  twice,  and  began 
to  sing  the  first  stanza  of  "  The  Bard's  Legacy." 

*^  Who's  making  that  confounded  racket  ?"  asked  a  voice  from  the  top 
of  the  kitchen  stairs.  None  of  us  had  the  courage  to  make  an  answer,  but  we 
gathered  closer  together,  and  whispered  that  it  was  Mr.  Millet.  In  a 
niinnte  Mr.  Millet  came  down  ;  he  caught  Ned,  and  pressed  his  knuckles 
under  the  boy's  ear,  until  he  screamed  from  exquisite  agony. 

"  ril  teach  the  whole  of  you  a  little  manners,"  he  said.     ''You  beggarly 
curs,  do  you  want  to  turn  my  house  into  a  ballad-singer's — do  you  ?" 

"  We  thought  it  was  no  harm,  sir,"  said  Ned,  in  a  very  feeble,  terrified 
voice. 

**  If  well-off  people  sings,"  said  Mr.  Millet,  still  holding  Ned's  hair, 
"  and  if  beggarly,  pampered  whelps  as  you  are,  sings  too,  I'd  like  to  know 
Where's  the  difference.  And  such  a  solemn  night,  too,  when  you  should  be 
<!oirn  on  your  knees,  thanking  God  that  you  have  warm  beds,  and  bread 
and  milk  for  breakfast." 
*'  And  meat  upon  Snodays,"  said  Mrs.  Millet,  who  had  reeled  down  stairs 
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and  joiaed  ber  hasbaud.  ''  Prime  beef  tbat  cost  twopence  'a penny  per  ponnd, 
with  the  bone  and  suet.'' 

"  Too  good  for  them/*  observed  Mr.  Millet.  "  Meat  only  gives  people  ain§ 
and  pretensions.  Let  it  be  haddock  for  the  future,  dear,  and  herrings  when 
that  can't  be  had." 

"  Haddock  and  herrings  it  will  be,"  said  the  lady.  "  Precious  fine, 
indeed,  a-sioging  obscene  songs  instead  of  being  praying  for  your  master 
and  mistress." 

'*  I  said  so  before,'*  observed  Mr.  Millet ;  '^  bnt  a  good  thing  can't  be 
said  too  often.     Had  they  their  suppers,  Mrs.  Baker  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  the  housekeeper,  with  an  attempt  at  bowing. 

^'  Then  they  deserves  none,"  replied  Mr.  Millet.  *'  Let  them  do  without 
it,  Mra.  Baker.  It  will  teach  them  manners.  That's  the  way  showmen 
tames  their  bears." 

Mrs.  Baker,  who  seldom  saw  a  showman,  and  never  a  bear,  endorsed  this 
assertion  with  an  emphatic  affirmative,  and  we  were  ordered  to  bed.  Up- 
stairs in  the  Christmas  darkness — up  the  long  flights,  guided  by  the  dn>ty 
handrails — past  the  old  clock,  and  the  rotten  hat-stand,  and  the  slimy  um- 
brella rack,  we  fled  to  the  garret.  The  bells  had  long  ceased,  and  we  heard 
nothing  except  the  voices  of  stragglers  in  the  streets  far  below,  and  the  storm 
as  it  clattered  across  the  slates.  Creeping  into  bed,  silently  and  miserable, 
God's  universal  comforter,  sleep,  visited  our  eyes,  and  we  slept. 

It  must  have  been  past  two  o'clock,  when  a  cold  hand,  grasping  my 
arm  like  a  clasp  of  ice,  caused  me  to  start  up  nervously  in  bed.  I  stared 
about  the  room,  a  cowardly  sense  of  fear  beating  down  all  emotions  of 
curiosity,  and  filling  me  with  indescribable  terrors.  Down  through  the 
foggy  skylight  a  shaft  of  moonlight  found  its  way,  and  spread  like  a  pool 
of  light  on  the  worm-eaten  floor.  The  door  was  open,  and  I  could  discein 
through  the  top  of  the  lobby  window  the  chimneys  outside,  the  bright 
ridges  of  the  roof,  and  the  outline  of  a  poplar  in  a  neighbouring  yanl. 
For  a  few  minutes  I  did  not  observe  Fid,  who  stood  close  to  the  bed-side, 
trembling  from  intense  agitation  and  cold. 
"  Fid,  dear  fellow,  what  is  it  ?" 
"  Dick,  0,  Dick,  listen," 

I  bent  my  head  and  did  as  he  desired,  but  heard  nothing. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?     What  has  frightened  you  ?"  I  asked.    "  FiJ, 
you  are  very  nervous." 

Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  door,  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  place<i 
his  arm  under  my  head.  '^  My  mother,  Dick,  has  been  here.  I  was  lying 
wide  awake  when  she  knocked  at  that  door;  I  knew  her  knock — three 
little  taps— quick  taps.  In  a  moment  I  was  oat  of  bed  and  opened  tho 
door,  but  no  one  was  there.  I  groped  all  around  the  lobby  and  down  tlu 
flight — ^no  one.  Greatly  terrified,  Dick,  I  came  back,  and  when  I  just 
closed  the  door  the  knock  came  again ;  and  again,  Dick,  when  I  caught 
your  arm." 

"  The  wind — the  rats,"  I  suggested. 

^*  No,  no,"  he  said  calmly,  ^'  it  was  my  mother ;  she  is  dead ;  I  know  it." 
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I  endeavoared  to  calm  him  ;  and,  although  mj  own  imagioiition  was 
nncomforUblj  stimulated  "hy  what  I  had  heard,  I  tried  to  convince  liini 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  very  common  delusion  of  the  senses. 

He  shook  hb  head  mournfully.  '^  Dick,"  he  »aid,  ''  I  don't  know  why 
it  is,  but  I  can*t  cry.  I  suppose  I  cried  all  my  tears  under  the  counter  yes- 
terday, and  whilst  I  was  awake  in  bed.  I  c:mnot  cry  again,  though  my 
eves  are  burning  and  my  head  is  so  hot.  But  I  know,  God  pity  her,  she 
is  dead,  she  is  dead^-dead." 

'*  Nonsense,  yon  dear  old  fellow.  She  shall  recover,  and  we  shall  all 
be  so  happy  years  hence,  laughing  over  your  ghost  stories,  you  Utile  fool." 

"  In  Heaven,  I  hope,"  said  Fid. 

"  And,  on  earth,  too,  please  God,"  I  replied. 

*'  Not  on  earth,  Dick — no,  not  on  earth.  She  will  not  blame  me,  for 
what  could  I  do  ?     I  he " 

Au  abrupt  single  knock  at  the  hall  door  made  us  leap.  The  kn^c'c 
was  repeated  thrice ;  we  heard  Mr.  Millet's  window  raii^ed ;  heard  him 
speakmg  to  somebody  in  the  street ;  heard  his  door  open  and  his  voice  cry- 
iug"Ned!" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Ned,  waking  up  at  the  sound  of  that  terrible  voice. 

"  Tell  Ma<  boy,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  **  that  his  mother's  dead,  and  be- 
hanged  to  her,  What  an  hour  of  night  for  people  to  die  when  everyone 
ought  to  be  in  their  beds." 

A  faint  cry  from  Fid,  and  he  fell  heavily  oa  the  flo  >r.  I  raisei  him 
up  and  laid  him  on  my  bed. 

'^  And  tell  him,"  he  continued,  ''  that  although  he's  the  worst  of  bad 
hd»,  and  i^n't  thankful  as  he  ought  to  be  for  all  I  does  for  him — ^he's  got  a 
par  of  new  socks  last  week — that  he  may  go  and  see  his  mother  ;  and 
CiU  op  the  relieving  officer  and  order  her  an  early  coffin.     Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You'll  find  the  key  here,  under  the  mat,**  and  saying  this,  he  slapped 
bis  door  to,  and  retired. 

I  helped  to  dress  Fid  in  the  dark,  inwardly  resolving,  although  it  was 
a  capital  crime,  to  accompany  him  to  his  mother's  house  and  give  the  poor 
fellow  all  the  consolation  I  could  affi)rd.  Stealing  down  in  the  thick  of  the 
night,  I  walking  cautiously  behind,  we  arrived  at  Mr.  M  illet's  door,  and 
were  about  passing,  when  it  opened  and  a  head  was  thrust  out.  lu  a 
moment  I  stood  back  in  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  staircase,  my  heart 
beating  with  a  quickness  and  loudness  that  almost  deprived  mo  of  breath. 

*4s  that  yon  ?"  said  a  voice  which  I  instantly  recognized  as  that  of 
Mr.MUlet's. 

»*TisI,  sir,"  replied  Fidi 

"  You're  a  bad  boy,"  obieryed  Mr.  Millet.  "  You're  stealing  nothing, 
I  hope ;  come  here." 

Ho  caught  hold  of  Fid;  passed  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  down 
every  part  of  his  person.  '' Is  this  a  purse?"  he  asked,  thiiisting  his 
hands,  into  the  boy's  bosom,  "  Is  this  a  purse,  my  cunning,  youns:  robber?" 

" No,  sir,  a  little  prayer-book,  which  I  got  from  my  mother." 
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Mr.  Millet  chuckled.  **  Mister,  you've  no  business  with  prayer-books. 
Give  it  out ;  youVe  money  bid  in  it — ^you  have,"  and  the  scoundrel  en- 
deavoured to  drag  the  dearly-prized  remembrance  from  the  child's  bosom. 
'•  Oh,  pray  sir,"  cried  Fid,  with  »  pathos  which  might  have  inclined  a  stone 
to  pity,  "  Oh,  pray,  sir,  leave  it  to  me — my  poor  mother's  present,  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  I  have  belonging  to  her — oh,  don't  sir."  Tears  and 
supplications  appealed  in  vain  to  the  hard-hearted  man.  He  pushed  the 
boy  into  a  comer,  and  pressing  one  band  under  his  ear,  endeavoured  with 
the  other  to  wrench  the  book  from  the  fingers  that  clasped  it  with  snch 
te\ider  reverence.  I  felt  passionate  tears  gather  hotly  to  my  eyes ;  I  felt 
niv  whole  frame  tremble  with  violent  emotion  ;  but  before  the  violence  of 
my  passion  bad  time  to  realise  itself  into  any  rash  result,  Mr.' Millet  fell 
to  the  ground  in  an  apoplectic  fit  which  frequently  seized  him  when 
pi.<^sionately  excited  ;  his  head  struck  the  wall,  which  gashed  his  forehead 
deeply.  As  I  stood  wavering  as  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  Mrs.  Millet 
came  out  with  a  light ;  and  I  was  shocked  to  see  that  the  lobby  was  thickly 
sprinkled  with  her  husband's  blood.  I  knelt  by  his  side  to  render  what 
as>istance  I  could,  when  I  got  a  confused  notion  of  lights  over  my  bead, 
of  people  standing  in  their  night- dresses  on  the  stairs  and  landings,  of 
windows  being  thrown  up,  and  policemen  summoned,  and  then  of  a  great 
crash,  which  deprived  me  of  consciousness  for  a  moment.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet,  and  found  myself  confronted  with  Mr.  Millet's  wife,  who  had  been 
beating  me  on  the  head  with  a  poker.  Fid  sat  half  erect  in  a  comer, 
his  eyes  staring  vacantly  about,  witfapa  strange  comatic  vagueness. 

"  Robber,  murderer,  pickpocket,  cut-throat !"  screamed  Mrs.  Millet, 
glaring  at  me.  "  Curse  you,  you  shall  hang  for  this.  Murder !  murder ! ' 
}nid  dropping  the  candle  and  poker  simultaneously,  she  knelt  down  beside 
her  husband,  who  answered  her  caresses  with  imprecations.  I  caught  Fid 
by  the  arm,  and  we  hurried  down  stairs,  first  securing  the  key,  which  I 
found  hidden  under  the  mat.  We  opened  the  door — we  gained  the  street. 
Was  it  possible  such  scenes  could  find  a  place  beneath  the  tranquil  lovelibess 
of  that  morning  sky  ?  The  moon  had  gone  down  f)ir  south  of  the  city, 
where  the  clouds  hung  low  and  red,  as  if  they  canopied  an  expiring  con- 
fingration ;  straight  overhead,  the  stars  glittered  keen  and  tremulous, 
touching  the  snowed  house-ridges  with  a  biueish  light.  Under  the  fading 
stars  and  setting  moon,  across  great  squares,  and  down  i-eticulntcd  back 
streets  and  crooked  thoroughfares,  we  fled  to  the  dead-house.  The  lamp- 
li;]^hter  had  already  begun  to  turn  off  the  gas,  and  the  foggy  twilight  and 
soft  snow  favoured  our  flight.  Up  a  crowd  of  narrow  stairs,  and  into  a 
dismal  room,  I  found  my  way,  piloted  by  poor  Fid.  An  old  woman 
crouched  over  the  ashes  in  the  cheerless  fire-place,  and  on  a  wretched  bed, 
with  a  guttered  candle  stuck  in  one  of  its  post^,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the 
poor  boy's  mother. 

**  0  mother !  0  Dick  !*'  and  he  flung  his  arms  around  the  lifeless  neck 
of  the  dead.  I  sat  down  in  a  comer,  and — need  I  bluih  to  tell  it? — I 
cried  bitterly  and  fiercely. 

Header,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Millet  are  alive  to  this  day,  and  enjoy  the 
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repDtation  of  being  highly  respecrable.  Christian  people,  v^ho  keep  no 
apprentices.  The  records  of  a  certain  police  office,  in  a  certain  city,  tell 
iiow  I  and  Fid  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  on  the  27th  December, 
18 — ;  how  we  were  tried  and  acquitted  ;  how  generons  people  sympathii-ed 
and  befriended  ns ;  and  how,  from  the  darkness  and  misery  of  that  feHiful 
Christmas,  camu  the  blessed  light  that  gilded  other  Ghristmases  with  ])cace 
and  happiness.     God  bo  thanked!     Amen. 

MY     SECOND    CHRISTMAS. 

The  year  134 —  was  a  dismal  year.     A   shadow  darkened  the  land  from 
east  to  west ;  and  within  it  sat  pale-lipped  prophets,  deep* in  ominous  fore- 
bodings for  the  future.     Famine  and  plague  had  been  familiar  guests  ior 
many  months ;  churchyards  were  populous  and  firesides  desolate.    Heavily 
the  year  wore  on,  each  particular  month  being  marked  by  the  black  stono 
of  some  fresh  calamity ;  it  was  a  polar  nigbt,  and  the  sunrise  was  six 
months  distant — ^a  long  dream  of  horrible  apprehensions  and  settled  despair. 
So  we  drifted  into  December,  and  the  Christmas  candles  glimmered  nearer 
and  nearer.    Eternally  recuperative  nature  scattered  her  snows  and  ever- 
greens before  the  coming  season.    There  were  holly,  and  ivy,  and  winter 
roses  forlhe  gathering,  as  in  better  days;  there  were  yule-logs  for  the 
digging,  and  carols  for  the  singing.     But  the  festal  foliage  and  flowers 
were  left  un garnered  ;  the  strong  arms  that  bore  the  yule-logs  home  iu 
brighter  days  were  crushed  and  helpless ;  and  the  carollers  were  silent,  for 
their  hearts  were  low,  and  the  voices  that  once  revelled  in  song  only  asked 
for  bread.    With  Christmas  week,  the  heart  of  the  old  town  beat  with  a 
jojfttller  pulse ;  the  streets  threw  off  their  mourning  weeds,  and  laughed — 
if  bricks  and  moilar,  and  slates  and  glass  can  laugh — ^at  the  coming  of  the 
festival.    The  shops  displayed  their  finest  wares ;  the  stalls  trimmed  their 
gayest  lamps;    tbe  peasantry  donned  their  neatest  costumes,  and    the 
citizens  ceased  to  look  serious.     I  had  been  long  looking  forward  to  the, 
day  which  should  release  me  from  business  for  a  whole  week,  and  send  me, 
carolliog  to  country  hedgerows,  and  parks,  and  rivers  wiih  snow-MTcaths 
floating  on  their  bosoms,  and  millions  of  stiffened  rushes  on  their  banks.' 
^Vilh  the  delights  I  promised  myself,  was  mingled  the  dream  of  a  little 
woman — a  loving,  clear- eyed,  low -voiced,  sweetheart,  biilliant  with  tender 
coDceils,  and  exquisite  side-lights,  which  let  out  the  glow  of  her  gentle 
natore  with  a  sort  of  cathedral  tinting.     Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  her 
father  I  knew  I  would  meet  with  many  friends,  especially  dear  old  Fid,  who 
was  then  a  rising  clerk  in  a  provincial  bank,  and  was,  he  had  written  to 
Die,  engaged  '*  to  one  of  the  most  fascinating  creatures,  Dick,  yon  ever 
laid  eyes  on.     She  will  be  tbere,"  he  wrote,  with  a  flourish  to  the  tail  of 
the  final  vowel ;  *'  she  is  Lucy'a  great  friend  ;  and  oh,  dear  Dick,  like  her 
for  my  sake,  at  least.     I  have   much  of  the  old  child-like  nature,  as  you 
used  10  call  it,  iu  me  ;  and  it  would  so  hurt  me  if  any  one  thought  ill  of 
her."    Of  course  I  determined  at  all  hazards  to  like  Fid's  sweetheart.     As 
f(x  my  own,  I  loved  her  so  well  that  it  was  a  matter  ol  indifference  to  me 
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what  people  thought  of  her.  She  was  not  wh^it  yoa  would  call  exceedingly 
pretty — 1  don't  care  for  exceedingly  pretty  women ;  her  beauty  was  (if  a 
quiet  domestic  cast,  with  a  certain  indescribable  repose  to  which  all ''  toasts" 
are  absolute  strangers.  Neither  was  she  very  clever— only  two  of  eveiy 
fifty  clever  women  are  amiable  ;  but  her  intelligence  was  of  a  clear  and 
lucid  quality,  which  did  not  seek  to  display  itself  in  small  sarcasms,  or  in 
the  questionable  personalities  that  pass  nnreproved  at  the  tea-table.  If  I 
loved  her  for  any  special  quality,  it  was  for  the  peace  of  sonl  and  goodness 
of  heart  which  radiated  through  her  daily  life.  She  might  not  astonish  a 
ball-room,  but  she  could  make  whom  she  loved  intensely  happy.  It  is  a 
noble  grace  to  enjoy  the  love  of  a  good  woman  ;  it  is  one  of  God's  richest 
gifts.    Let  us  strive  to  earn  and  appreciate  it. 

Thirty  miles  lay  between  me  and  Lucy.  The  railway  had  not  then 
penetrated  to  the  town  in  which  I  was  stationed ;  we  had  still  to  depend 
on  the  Inmbering  old  mail  coach,  red-pannelled,  bright- wheeled,  white- 
sceeded,  which  accomplished  the  journey  in  something  better  than  four 
hours.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  as  I  walked  down  from  my 
lodgings  to  the  mail-yard,  the  keen  sleet  blew  in  my  face  with  pinching 
vigour.  The  mail-yard  of  those  days  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  consisted  of  a  long  rectangle  enclosed  by  two-storied  stables,  with  hay 
cropping  out  of  the  upper  windows,  and  hot-smelling  stalls  for  the  horses 
below.  In  the  middle  of  the  rectangle  stood  the  coach,  the  royal  arms 
blazoned  dingily  on  its  panels,  and  the  p'geons  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
perched  in  little  groups  on  the  roof.  At  the  first  bell  the  horses  were  led  out 
and  harnessed,  with  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  bustle  and  clamour ;  at  the 
second  the  coach  rolled  into  the  street ;  and  the  third  bell  was  the  signal 
for  starting.  Entering  the  yard,  I  gave  my  leather  trunk  to  the  guard, 
and  sauntered  about.  As  I  was  dreamily  imbibing  the  fumes  of  a  cigar,  I 
heard  a  voice  exclaim,  '^  Two  insides — luggage  weighed."  Turning  round, 
I  found  that  the  speaker  was  a  military-looking  gentleman,  past  the  prime 
of  life,  comfortably  packed  into  a  close-buttoned  coat  aud  furred  travelling 
cap.  His  complexion  was  fresh  and  youthful-looking,  biK  his  scant  hair 
grew  in  little  grizzled  flats  around  his  'temples,  and,  with  his  iron-grey 
moustache,  proclaimed  the  homage  which  man,  willingly  or  reluctantly, 
offers  to  time.  Upright  as  a  lance,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  a  genial  light, 
land  his  carriage  had  all  the  easy  dignity  of  well-controlled  hauteur.  A 
little  to  his  right  stood  a  young  lady,  closely  wrapped  in  a  long  grey  cloak, 
the  hood  of  which  was  drawn  over  her  head,  scarcely  allowing  one  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  face  lighted  up  with  a  mingled  expression  of  sweetness  and 
archness,  and  a  wealth  of  hair  reminding  yon  of  the  mill  atmospheres  of 
liembrandt. 

'^  Feel  cold,  Kate  ?"  asked  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  good-natured 
shrug. 
I  ^   ''No  papa,"  ehe  replied  ;  "  bnt  I  can't  help  wishing  we  were  there." 

'*  In  good  time,  dear.     Has  Mary  fetched  the  I'eet- warmers  ?" 

''  Dear  papa,"  said  the  lady,  ^'  I  took  the  liberty  of  countermanding 
your  orders.     In  fact  I  desired  her  not." 
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"  You  did  !**  he  said,  rising  on  his  toes  and  looking  down  at  the  little 
lady.  *'  You  did !  Why,  yon  incomprehensible  creature,  could  you  think 
ot  iravelling  this  weather  without  something  to  preserve  the  vital  heat  ? 
^ly  dear,  always  keep  the  feet  warm,  and  the  rest  of  the  structure  mnst  go 
right.  When  we  were  stationed  in  North  Canada,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
regiment  was  run  out,  and  our  men  were  dying  in  scores  from  frost  bite, 
how  do  you  think  1  preserved  my  life  ?  Why,  by  dusting  the  soles  of  my 
fiocks  with  curty-powder ;  and  I  came  home  with  a  whole  nose,  and  not  a 
ice  off — didn't  I  Kate?" 

**  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  think  of  the  curry-powder  this  morning  papa," 
said  Kate,  with  a  quiet  laugh,  *'  and  cayenne  so  cheap  1" 

*-  Right,  my  dear ;  there  yon're  right,  as  you  always  are.  Ck)nldn't 
yon ** 

"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  cried  the  guard,  in  a  hoarse  bluft  voice, 
**  step  in." 

This  peremptory  invitation  settled  the  question  relative  to  curry-powder, 
and  1  and  my  two  friends  got  into  the  eoach.  The  whip  was  cracked, 
the  horses  were  "gee-woed,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  rattling  along 
the  road. 

•*  Queer  weather,  sir,"  observed  the  military  gentleman.  "  The  climate 
is  positively  contemptible — a  regular  flirt — is  constant  to  nothing  except 
change.     There ;  'tis  snowing." 

I  said  it  was  variable  enongh. 

"  Right,  air,"  he  replied,  "  as — I  dare  say — ^you  always  are.  In  fact 
there's  nothing  but  change.  To-day  our  facings  are  sky-blue  turned  up 
with  orange  ;  to-morrow,  pepper-and-salt  and  thunder.  For  my  part  I  am 
prepared  for  any  change.  Wouldn't  be  surprised  to-morrow  if  people 
took  to  walking  on  their  heads,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Quite  possible, 
«ir." 

**  Well,  scarcely,"  observed  Kate ;  "  p«»ople,  you  know,  papa,  can  never 
walk  on  their  heads ;  that's  plain ;  b  it  not  ?" 

"  You're  always  right,  my  dear ;  and  I  admit  I  was  guilty  of  a  little 
exaggeration  in  looking  forward  to  such  a  probability.  But  change,  sir, 
change  is  the  motto  of  the  earth,  as  Lord  Byron,  or  Mr.  O'Conuell,  I  for- 
get which,  remarked  at  one  time.  I  remember,  Kate,  when  you  used  to 
cry  for  a  bit  of  the  moon,  as  a  slice  of  sweetmeat.  Bless  me,  look  at  the 
^-ifect  of  change.  My  daughter,  sir,  would  as  soon  think  of  going  without 
Jier  bon ^" 

Kate's  white  hand  was  to  his  month  before  he  could  finish  the  word. 
^^  Hush,"  she  said,  with  a  quiet  smile,  *'you  must  not.'' 

"  Perfectly  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  as  you  always 
are.     By  the  by  1  shall  state  the  fact  pnblicly  when  we  get  to  South- 

bABk."       ' 

i  grew  curious.     Could  this  be  ? 

*•  When  we  get  to  Southbank,"  continued  the  old  gentlemen,  "  I  shall 
say — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  daughter — ^smile  at  a  parent's  partiality  if 
yoB  choose — but  thot  parent  is  in  a  position  to  assert  that  his  daughter  is 
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always  light.     She  got  over  her  measles  and  whoopiog-coogb  right ;  she 

cut  her  teeth,  she  grew  her  hair  right ;  she '* 

''  Papa,**  remonstrated  Kale,  ^^  yon  snrely  do  not  mean  to  say  aoythin«; 
like  this.     What  would  people  think  of  you?   Now,  if  I  thought  you  would 

make  this  silly  speech,  I  would  leave  the  coach  and  walk  back  to  L ; 

I  wonld." 

"  Box  my  eara,  darling,"  said  her  father,  with  a  merry  glance  under 
Kate's  hood.  "  YouVe  right  again.  No  I  retract ;  you're  wrong  this 
time.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  admit  with  monification,  that  this  lady,  my 
daughter,  erred  once."  And  he  ended  the  sentence  with  a  vigorons  stroke 
of  his  stick  on  the  bottom  of  the  coach. 

Kate  laughed  at  the  moment.  Then  assuming  an  appearance  of  mock 
gi'avity,  and  coaxin»1y  taking  the  old  gentleman's  hand  between  her  oun, 
she  asked — **  Did  it  eiT,  deai*  ?     Did  it  err  ?" 

*'  Well,  I  won't  say  err,"  he  answered.  *'  Bles^  her,  I  wouldn't  say  she 
erred.  She  only  made  a  little  mistake.  She  said  she'd  leave  the  coach, 
when  nothing  in  this  world — ^not  even  her  father — could  prevent  her  going 
on.     Papa  is  a  pet  of  Kate's,  but  Mr.  William " 

"Oh,  papa!"  exclaimed  Kate,  the  colour  momiting  to  her  brows,  her 

lips  quivering  with  some  sudden  passion,  "  you  surely  don't  mean . 

Now,  I've  fallea  out  with  you.  There;  no  reconciliation,  no  forgive- 
ness. It  is,"  she  a-ied,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  "  it  is  war 
to  the  knife." 

Considering  the  way  in  which  the  young  lady  opened  hostilities,  I 
thought  I  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself  a  belligerent.  The  old  gen- 
tleman h^ld  her  for  some  minutes  fondly  to  his  bosom,  and  then  kissed  her 
beautiful  forehead. 

The  time  passed  away  menily ;  and,  although  seldom  mingling  in  the 
conversation,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  gentle  nature  of  tiie  old  gen- 
tleman, and  the  tender  attachment  manifested  by  his  lovely  daughter.  The 
motion  of  the  coach  soon  induced  drow<^incss ;  and  in  a  half  waking  state, 
I  was  vaguely  impressed  with  the  notion  that  many  years  ago  I  had 
seen  Kate  and  Fid  walking  together  in  an  orchard,  between  the  boughs 
of  which  came  glint ings  of  golden  furze  and  bronzed  corn.  I  have  since 
attributed  the  fancy  to  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain  in  which 
one  lobe  is  active,  and  the  other  torpid.  J^ut  I  felt  convinced  then, 
that  she  must  be  Fid's  fascinating  Irieud,  and  my  heart  wanned  to  her 
insensibly. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  when  we  got  near  Southbank.  I  knew  a 
familiar  pathway  through  the  fields  which  would  bring  me  to  the  hoose 
some  minutes  before  the  coach  could  arrive  at'the  entrance  gate.  It  would 
be  such  a  capital  joke,  I  thought,  to  take  them  by  surprise — to  frighten 
Lucy.  With  this  intention  I  jumped  off  the  coach  when  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  gate,  and  flinging  my  luggage  across  my  shoul- 
der, strode  gaily  across  the  fields.  In  h^s  than  fifteen  minutes  I  had  ar- 
rived in  front  of  Souihbank  cottage.  .The  groupe^i  gables,  shiuin^  in  fan- 
ciful frostwork,  shot  up  clear  and  abrupt  from  the  level  of  th )  roofs ;  the 
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chimoejs,  plumed  whh  fantastic  amoke  wreaths,  stood  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinet  in  their  marvelloos  whiteness,  from  the  black  back  ground  of  walnnt 
trees  at  the  rerc.  To  the  right  of  the  heavy  door-way,  rich  with  antique 
pinnelling  and  grotesque  ornaments,  was  the  Bine  chamber ;  to  the  right  the 
Gfeen.  Lights  were  shining  in  all  the  windows,  the  shadows  of  those  within 
being  delicately  etched  on  the  blind<«.  The  hall-door  was  spr,  and  a  single 
lamp  dlffhsed  a  flood  of  brilliancy  around  the  hall.  With  my  heart 
beating  bridal  marches,  I  ascended  the  steps.  As  I  stood  upon  the  thres- 
hold, I  saw  a  pale,  melancholy-faced  young  man,  of  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  ieanlttg  with  an  air  of  elegant  indelence  against  the  folding-doors 
which  divided  the  hall  from  the  house.  He  was  not  to  say  well  dressed ;  but 
as  T^ement  can  impart  grace  to  rags,  so  his  fine  figure!  and  noble  counte- 
nance, lighted  np  with  the  darkest  of  dark  eyes,  diverted  attention  from  his 
diess  to  himself.  Seeing  me  he  started,  became  Intensely  pale,  raised  him- 
Mlf  to  his  foil  height,  and  gaxed  at  me  with  an  air  of  blended  pity  and  defi- 
ance. Aa  we  stood  facing  each  other  in' wondering  silence,  the  door  df 
the  Green  chamber  opened,  and  Lucy  stepped  into  the  hall. 

"  Dear  Mr. ,"  she  said,  with  a  quiver  in  her  yoicc,  to  my  compa- 
nion,'^  yoiy  mnst  be  miserable.  Would  that  we  could  contrive  to  make 
ytmr  stay  with  us  happier.** 

*^I  am  yeiy  happy-^veiy  contented,*  tfiss  Davis,''  said  the  pale  gentle- 
man, and  he  stared  at  me. 

**  Your  kindness  prompts  yon  to  say  so,"  replied  Lucy.  ^^  Oh  f  I  have 
been  so  miserable  thinking  of  you."* 

The  pale  gentleman  l^wed,  gratefully,  I  thought.  "  Miss  Davis,**  he 
said,  with  a  languid  smile,  *'  is  nnjust.  She  mnst  not  confine  her  attention 
to  one  friend  alone,**  and  waving  his  hand  at  me,  he  stepped  into  the  Blue 
chamber.  Lngr  tamed  round;  the  blood  rushed  into  her  face  and 
tenplea. 

*«Richai^r 

''MissDavis.'* 

«*0h,  Ridiardl" 

'*Ko  explanations,  pray,  Miss  Davis.  Sometimes  they  Are  necessary; 
sometimes  embarrassing.  A  lady's  good  taste  readily  distinguishes  one 
from  the  other,**  and  I  Lnghed  sarcastically. 

Her  quick  eye  directly  perceived  the  cause  of  my  coldness,  and  her 
womanly  instincts  came  to  her  rescue.  *^  Richard,"  she  asked,  "  do  I  de- 
serve this  ?  Has  your  esteem  for  me  sunk  so  low  ?**  She  put  her  hands 
to  her  face  and  sobbed  audibly. 

"  Really,  Miss  Davis,**  I  said,  *^  you  hare  no  reason  to  doubt  my  esteem. 
Sode^  bng  ago  sanctioned  the  rale  which  prevents  a  gentleman  disagree- 
ing with  a  lady  on  a  matter  of  taste ;  do  yon  wish  me  to  violate  it  ?*' 

^  Could  anything  be  mote  unfortunate  r**  she  sobbed — **  anything  more 
inopportune  ?** 

"  Pray,  don't  distress  yonrself,"  I  obserred  with  a  very  bad  attempt  at 
a  sneer.  *'  Mistakes  will  happen,  but  a  lady  seldom  fails  to  profit  by  her 
experience.    Yon  shall  be  more  fortunate  next  time,  Miss  Davii." 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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One  appealing  gknoe  and  she  passed  into  the  Green  chamber.  I  follow64 
)ier  with  a  bitter  and  mortified  heart. 

^'  I  admit,*'  she  said,  <'  joa  have  fdir  reason  to  think  that: ** 

<<  Wouldn't  Miss  Dayis,"  I  intermpted,  "  point  her  remarks  with  a  qno* 
totion?  '  Trifles  light  as  air/  for  instance.  The  context,  I  presume,  is 
obvions." 

'^  Mr.  Parkson,"  said  Lncj,  while  her  head  drooped  over  her  hands, 
'^  the  world  is  making  sad  havoc  with  your  nature.  One  little  jear  ago, 
and  no  pain,  no  disappointment,  however  bitter,  no '^ 

<'  Miss  Davis,"  I  exdumed  quicklj,  '^  pardon  me,  I  complain  neither  of 
pain  nor  disappointment.  I  understood  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  dlscns* 
sion  of  the  principles  of  Taste.    Praj,  judge  the  question  on  its  merits." 

''  No  wrong,"  she  continued,  not  heeding  the  interruption,  '^  could  wring 
these  bitter  words  from  you.  Perhaps,  I  deserve  them.  But  if  yon  only 
knew  the  truth  yon  would  not  blame  but  pity  me.**  And  the  pathos  of  her 
voice  went  straight  to  my  heart. 

"Lucy!" 

"Dear  Richard!" 

"  Lucy,  we  are,  every  one  of  ns,  day  after  day,  the  vicdm  of  delusions. 
TVe  fancy  that  we  love — ^that  we  hate,  and  it  fineqaently  happens  that  onr 
loves  and  our  hates  prove  deceptions.  I  may  be  deceiving  myself  and  wrong- 
ing you — ^if  so,  God  forgive  me ;  yet,  how  shall  we  explain  away  drcnm- 
stances  ?  I  3m  convinced  of  your  entire  truthfulness.  Tell  me,  like  a 
brave,  pure-hearted  woman^  have  I  been  deceived  in  thinking  that  yon — ^yoa 
love  this  man  ?" 

"  Oh,  Bichard,"  she  said,  "  so  deceived  I  I  am  in  agony  because  I  can** 
not  tell  you  all — because  I  cannot  show  yon  how  wrong — ^how  cruel  yon 
are.  A  few  days  and  all  will  be  clear  ^  until  then  suspend  your  judgment 
and  believe  in  me." 

"  I  will,  dearest.    It  would  break  my  heart  if  I  thought "* 

"Then,  you  must  not  think  it,"  she  said  compassionately.  "  If  the 
whole  world  spoke  ill  of  you  I  would  not  believe  it  so  long  as  you  denied 
its  accusations,  A  little  time,  Richard,  and  yon  will  not  repent  yonr 
patience." 

"  And  you  will  forget  all  this,  Lucy — ^you  will  forgive  me  ?" 

"  What  could  I  not  forgive  you  ?"  she  said  tenderly,  "  Only  one  thing 
— ^I  could  not  pardon  you  if  you  despised  me.  Here  are  our  visiters,"  she 
exclaimed,  releasing  herself  from  my  arms,  "  I  bear  Major  Whitley's  voice 
in  the  hall." 

She  went  out  and  returned  in  a  moment,  leadmg  in  my  friends  of 
the  stage  coach,  Kate  had  divested  herself  of  her  long  cloak,  and  I  had 
a  full  view  of  her  exquisitely-rounded  and  faultless  figure.  "  1  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Major  and  Miss  Whitley  before,"  I  said,  when  Lucy 
had  introduced  us. 

*^  Right,  sir ;  always  right,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  shaking  my  hand. 
"Only  think  of  that  confounded  coachman  mistaking  the  gate  in  the 
darkness,  and  driving  Kate  and  myself  half  a  mile  belovf  it." 
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'•^"What  a  monster  he  must  be,"  said  Lucy,  who  had  wound  her  arm 
arouud  Miss  Whitley's  waist,  '^to  take  mj  poor  Kate  so  far  away  in  the 
cold  ;"  and  the  girla  embraced  each  other  affectionately. 

"  Is  that  right,  sir  ?"  asked  the  major,  winking  slyly  at  me,  *'  Only 
think  of  the  bees  laying  an  embargo  on  honey,  ha,  ha !" 

^  I  trusty"  I  said,  '*  the  bees  will  be  charitable  in  good  time.' 

At  those  observations  the  girls  reddened  visibly,  and  directly  fell  into 
a  profonnd  discussion  of  winter  seeds,  until  the  door  opened,  and  a  young 
gentleman,  in  a  fur  overcoat,  boundea  into  the  room. 

"DearDick,'* 

^  Oh,  yoQ  glorious  old  Fid.''  He  absolutely  hugged  me,  reached  his 
hand  to  Lucy,  and  then  shook  Kate's  with  a  tenderness  which  I  thought, 
to  say  the  least,  peculiar. 

The  major  looked  on  in  silence,  and  would  have  continued  to  look 
longer,  bad  not  the  entrance  of  ouf  host,  Mr.  Davis,  suspended  his  specu- 
latiooa.  The  fine  old  gentleman  walked  gravely  in,  his  bald  head 
glittering  in  the  light  of  the  chandelier,  and  said  such  queer  things,  and 
administered  such  hearty  shake  hands,  and  bade  us  all  be  at  home  with 
aaeh  comical  aobriety  of  voice,  that  every  one  laughed,  and  laughed  again, 
the  thing  was  60  good. 

•*  It  was  Dearly  ten  o'clock.  The  ladies  had  long  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  I,  having  recovered  my  temper,  and  being  more  than,  evbr  in 
1  >ve  with  Lacy,  sat  smoking  aod  chatting  with  Fid.  He  had  told  me  that 
fae  was  in  a  fair  way  to  conquer  life,  and  win  his  way  to  hononrablo 
eminence;  and  as  I  congratulated  the  dear  fellow,  he  suddenly  jplaced  his* 
hand  in  mine. 

**  Now,  Dick,**  he  said,  "  for  a  secret.'' 

«  A  secret,  Fid  r  /     . 

**  Yes,  Dick,  a  secret  I    It's  all  settled— or  as  good.** 

«*  That  IS,"  I  said  hesitatingly,  »  Miss  Whitley  and "*  , 

*^  Hash !  yes.  I  asked  her  this  eveuing — I  didn't  do  it  in  a  roundabout 
way,  Dick— if  she  would  consent  to  share  the  fortunes  of  a  poor  mah  Who 
loved  her.  '  If  he  were  to  love  me  truly,'  she  said,  ^  I  could  refusp  him 
nothing.'  'And  if  I  loved  you.  Miss  Wliitley— -dear,  dear  Kate,  if  my 
whole  life,  as  it  does,  depended  on  one  little  word,  could  you  refuse  it  ?  I 
know  I  am  veiy  poor  and  very  ugly  ;  but  I  have  a  true  heart,  Kate,  and 
if  yoa  don't  have  it,  no  one  else  shall.'    Kate  hunv  her  head  for  a  moment 

*  Can  yon  lease  your  heart,'  she  asked,  '  and  for  how  long  ?'  ^  If  yon  take 
it,  dear,*  I  said,  *  forever  and  ever — is  it  worth  taking?   She  whispered — 

*  Indeed  it  is,'  and  the  matter  was  settled." 

I  congratulated  Fid  on  his  success ;  and,  feeling  warm,  strolled  out  into 
the  open  air.  For  a  moment  I  stood  on  the  door  steps,  musing^  The 
centre  of  the  house  was  deeply  recessed  in  the  projecting  wings,  and  its 
shadow  was  accurately  defined  on  the  crisp  sward  of  the  lawn.  The  night 
was  cold  and  brilliant.  The  stars  glittered  keenly  in  the  frosty  skies,  and 
the  full  rounded  moon  of  Christmas  seemed  to  rest  on  the  tree-tops,  sprink- 
ling the  torf  beneath  with  dreamy,  palpitating  ^adows,' and  throwing  into 
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Tivid  relief  the  white  fonntAin  and  colossal  bust  which  onuunented  a  part 
of  the  groonda.  Tarning  to  the  left  wing  1117  ejea  rested  on  the  embayed 
windows  of  the  Blue  chamber,  A  shatter  was  left  cpen^  and  throngb  the 
unclosed  space  I  could  distinctly  see  the  pale  young  man,  whom  I  bad  en- 
countered in  the  hall,  sitting  at  a  table,  and  writing  with  marrelloua  rapi- 
dity. Before  him  lay  a  large  portfolio,  in  which  he  placed  several  docoments 
with  a  certam  nervous  anxiety,  which  made  me  half  anxious  to  learn 
their  contents.  It  was  he ;  his  hair  was  thrown  back  in  one  Itlwuk  sweep 
fi-om  a  lofty  well-defined  forehead,  wrinkled,  I  thought,  by  premature  cave; 
no  one  could  gaae  on  those  massive,  clearly,  coldly-cut  features,  without  a 
sense  of  admiration.  He  was  evidently  uneasy,  and  turned  his  face  several 
times  in  the  durection  in  which  I  stood ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  faadnatioii 
wliich  bound  me  to  the  spot,  and  I  continued  to  watch  him.  Having  sealed 
a  letter  with  singular  care,  he  leant  back,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  gazed 
vacantly  at  the  ceiling.  Then,  with  an  air  of  exhaustion  he  quenched  on* 
of  the  candles,  and  left  the  room.  Through  the  side  fight  I  saw  him  as* 
cend  the  stairs,  and  mount,  as  I  surmised,  to  the  bedroom  taage.  He 
had  scarcely  passed  the  top  of  the  flight  when  Lucy,  with  a  lighted 
taper  in  her  hand,  came  down  into  the  halL  She  paused  for  a 
moment  before  the  door  ot  the  Green  room,  in  which  Fid  and  I  had  be«*n 
sitting ;  ascertained  tliat  the  lock  was  secure ;  and  then  laying  do«»  the 
taper,  passed  iuto  the  Blue  chamber.  My  eyes  followed  her  most  mechani- 
cally. The  Blue  chamber  extended  from  the  rere  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
The  moonlight,  streaming  in  through  the  windows  of  the  back,  lighted  up 
the  black  cik  furniture,  hanging  tangled  lights  and  shadows  on  their  sombre 
angles,  and  gloating  in  one  brilliant  pool  on  the  centre  of  the  floor,  whence 
it  rolled,  with  a  great  sweep  of  weltering  darkuess,  under  the  shadows  cast 
by  the  walls  of  the  room.  The  casements  were  marked  in  diamond  par- 
quetries across  the  carpet ;  and  I  could  distinctly  observe  the  gray  shimmer 
of  the  mantel-piece,  and  shy  gleam  of  brackets  and  mirroiB  through  the 
twilight  of  the  apartment.  The  table^  at  which  the  pale  yoni|g  man  had 
been  writmg,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  thickly  littered  witAi  pspefB« 
My  heart  beat  violently.  As  sure  as  the  Heavens  are  above  me,  that  is 
Lucy  1  She  steals  noiselessly  into  the  room,  her  white  dress  rendered  still 
whiter  by  contrast  with  the  dark  fnmitiu'e  under  the  luminous  influence 
of  the  moonlight*  She  approaches  the  table,  frequently  pausing,  with  bowed 
head,  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  footstep.  She  takes  a  letter  from  her  boeom, 
kisses  it,  and  places  it  in  the  portfolio.  Another  moment,  and  she  is  gone ! 
Sick  of  heart,  and  of  disay  brain,  I  reeled  back  against  the  wall.  I  fancied 
the  stars  shot  out  long  trains  of  fire,  which  hurtled  in  my  1  lad  sparks  across 
the  Heavens ;  the  u^pon  suddenly  opened,  dischargiog  a  shower  of  tiny 
aerolites ;  the  trees  quivered  to  their  roots ;  the  lawn  heaved  and  sunk 
again ;  and,  then,  came  blank  insensibility. 

Some  minutes  must  have  eUpa^d  before  I  awoke  to  consciousness.  When 
I  did  I  felt  very  cold,  and  very  confused,  and  for  some  time  unable  to  rea- 
lise the  full  extent  of  what  had  occurred.  Was  it  all  a  hideous  dream? 
Was  I  awake  ?    Yes ;  there  was  the  chamber,  stiU  filled  with  the  whito 
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moonnght ;  there  was  the  accursed  portfolio.  Who  cooM  that  man  be  ? 
Lucy  had  no  brother;  and  I  was  intimately  acqmunted  with  the  entire  circle 
of  hier  relatives.  What  rendered  it  necessaiy  that  he  shoald  hide  like  a  thief 
nnder  an  honest  roof  ?  What  devil  had  prompted  him  to  come  there  and 
sow  bitterness  between  me  and  her  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  even  life  ? 
Bat,  Liicj !  how  had  I  merited  this  outrage — ^how  came  it  that  she  should 
stiive  to  win  mj  heart,  and  cast  it  away  as  a  thing  not  worth  the  keeping? 
I  heard  a  bell — ^heard  my  name  called ;  and  collecting  all  my  strength  and 
resolution^  stalked  into  the  house,  up  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Lucy  was 
sitting  with  a  hypocridcal  air  of  innocence  at  the  piano;  where  Fid  with  his 
future  wife  nesUed  pleasantly  in  a  comer ;  where  Major  Whitley  and  Mr. 
Davis  were  discussing  coffee  and  politics.  Striving  to  smile,  I  stole  to  a 
comer  of  the  room,  and  mastered  by  the  sense  of  my  own  misery,  sat  down 
far  from  eveiy  one.  Lucy  was  sing^g.  Her  voice  was  brilliant  with  its 
accustomed  buoyancy ;  her  nimble  fingers  chaced  the  keys  with  then:  usual 
rapidity ;  her  very  air  was  instinct  with  a  sense  of  exulting  happiness. 
Listen:— 

• '  Up  and  down  the  wnrid  may  go, 

Tue  itan  die  out,  nuui  oeaae  to  shine ; 
Bat  a  lowly  cot  and  a  passionate  heart. 

Sweet  sage  arb  mine,  and  enough  for  mine. 

There's  music  in  his  lightest  tone, 

His  breath  is  like  the  lighted  dove ; 
Give  others  power,  and  thrones,  and  crowns, 

But  give  to  ine  content  and  love. 
La!  la!  la!  content  and  love.'* 

'^  Parkson,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  as  Lucy  ended,  and  with  a  shake  of 
luxuriant  curls,  turned  jestingly  to  Kate,  ^'  go  down  on  your  knees  and 
apologise." 

^^  The  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment.   Am  I  not,  sir  ^"  ' 

**'  And  you  shall  have  it,  my  boy,"  he  replied.  '^  How  dare  you  absent 
yourself  all  thb  time  without  permission." 

''Oh  I  I  beg  to  offer  the  amplest  apology.  The  troth  is — I  took 
the  liberty  of  breathing  a  cigar  on  the  lawn." 

**  Wrong — ^against  all  regulations,"  observed  the  major. 

^Tbe  troth  is,"  Lucy  said,  "  Mr.  Parkson  is  learning  grievous  bstbits 
--becoming,  indeed,  a  confirmed  troant."  She  said  this  mih  so  much 
playfulness,  and  looked  at  me  so  reproachfully,  that  I  gave  her  the  credit  of 
being  one  of  the  most  consummate  diplomatists  I  had  ever  met. 

'*  He's  not  right  this  time,"  said  the  Major ;  *^  I  demand  a  court-martial." 

"And  I  would  suggest,"  cried  Fid,  ''that  Miss  Davis  be  named 
president." 

"  Voted  unanimously,"  cried  the  major.  "  Miss  President,  I  charge 
the  prisoner  with  desertion  from  his  post." 

^*  And  what  is  the  prisoner's  defence  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

I  frave  her  a  keen,  cold  look.  "  His  only  defence,"  I  replied,  *•  is— 
iilence." 
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"  Well,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  mock  heroic  air,  "  consideriixg  the  extrerod 
youth  and  general  good  conduct  of  the  accused,  the  court  shall  be  lenient, 

and  only  condemn  him  in  a  fine  of a  song." 

The  decision  was  graciously  received,  and  I  went  to  the  piano. 
"  Comic  or  sentimental.  Miss  Whitley,  which  do  you  prefer  r" 
"  It's  Miss  Davis's  privilege  to  choose,  I  believe,  Mr.  Parkson." 
^^  Not  this  time,"  I  said,  with  an  affectation  of  gaiety.     "  Pray  choose. 
I  never  differ  with  a  lady  on  a  point  of  taste." 

I  saw  Lucy  start  from  her  chair  and  walk  to  the  mantel-piece. 
"  Oh,  thank  you.     Well,  let  it  be  sentimental." 
I  torched  the  piano. 

"  Stop,  stop !  my  young  friend,"  exclaimed  the  Major.  "  Give  us  the  ar- 
gument of  the  song  first ;  Pope  always  does  so.    What  is  it  about  ?" 

I  turned  round.  Lucy  was  leaning  thoughtfully  on  the  mantel-piece,  her 
face  averted  from  the  light.  "  The  argument.  Major,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a 
very  common  argument.  A  knight  loves  a  lady,  and  she  pretends  to  return 
his  affection.  He  discovers  that  she  is  false ;  and  that  in  his  absence,  she 
encourages  the  addresses  of  a  rival,  to  whom  she  conveys  letters  by  stealth.'* 
I  saw  Lucy's  bosom  heave  quickly.  "  One  night  he  detects  her  secreting  a 
letter  addressed  to  his  rival  in  a  rent-roll— queer,  isn  t  it? — and,  on  return- 
ing to  the  banquet  where  the  ladies,  bards,  and  knights  are  assembled,  he 
takes  a  harp  and  sings  this  lay." 

"  What  a  capital  idea,"  said  Mr.  Davis.    **I  hope  the  lady  didn't  die  ?" 
"  I  hope  not,"  I  replied ;  *'  but  the  affair  is  only  a  small  fragment  from 
an  every-day  history.     Here  it  is  :" — 

''The  glory  of  the  summer  time  decays. 
And  broken  moona  around  our  planet  range  ; 

Leaf,  tree,  and  brook,  and  even  love  are  ty|)cs 
Of  one,  alow-paced  eternity  of  change. 

A  little  speck  of  canker  in  the  flower, 

A  little  rim  of  darkness  on  the  moon — 
From  narrow  things,  the  fruit  of  fate  or  chance, 

The  myriad  (diangeB  of  the  earth  are  hewn. 

Do  I  reproach  her  if  she  shares  the  fate 

Of  all  sweet  natural  things  that  breathe  or  blow  ? 

If  from  the  common  to  the  rare  she  turn. 
Do  I  reproach  her  as  inconstant  ?    No  1 

Mine  is  a  love  that  wakes  to  sacrifice, 

And  moves  obedient  unto  her  desires. 
If  she  would  worship  one,  abjuring  me, 

rd  cast  my  heart  upon  his  altar  fires. 

Peace  go  with  her  and  blossom  at  her  feet ; 

Peace  so  with  her  whom  I  love  not  the  less* 
Dumb  all  reproach ;  but^  now  and  evermore^ 

The  benediction  of  forgetfiilness.** 
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"  Rather  heavy  that,"  observed  Major  Whitley,  when  I  had  ended. 
"  UTiy  are  young  people  so  fond  of  raising  ghosts — even  at  Christmas  ?" 

'*  Yon  forget,  papa,'*  said  Kate,  *'  that  Mr.  Parkson  was  requested  to 
sing  a  sentimental  song,  and  that  before  complymg,  he  explained  its  pur- 
port at  your  desire." 

**  Ri^t,  my  dear,'*  replied  the  Major,  with  an  abashed  air  and  a  penitent 
tone.     '*  Right  always.     Come  and  box  my  ears,  Kate." 

"  Wasn't  the  knight  very  forgiving  ?"  asked  Mr.  Davis.  "  Now,  if  I 
cared  for  a  lady  I  couldn't  find  it  in  me  to  let  her  off  so  easily.  For  in- 
stance, I  should  challenge  my  rival  to  the  combat,  unhorse  him,  and  cut  off 
his  nose  as  a  trophy." 

"The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone^"  said  Fid,  "  and  God  be  with  it,"  he  added ; 
"  its  cant  and  fustian  would  not  hold  water  in  our  days." 

"  Right,  sir,"  observed  the  Major,  "  and  yet,  when  we  were  stationed  in 
Ceylon,  and  had  nothing  better  to  do,  we  revived  it  a  bit.  We  had  duels 
over  disputed  cockatoos  and  camp-kettles.  Some  were  wounded — some 
killed  in  those  little  affairs  of    honour;   but  anything   rather  than  bo 

I  seized  on  the  first  pretext  and  descended  to  the  Green-room.     A  light 
was  burning  on  the  table  at  which  Lucy  sat,  writing.     She  lifted  up  her  ' 
head  as  I  entered,  and  tears  were  visible  m  her  eyes.     I  was  about  to  retu*e 
when  she  requested  me  to  remain. 

"  Three  hours  ago,  Mr.  Parkson,'*  she  swd,  rising,  **  I  implored  of  you 
not  to  judge  me  harshly.  I  as  4iuch  as  told  you  that  I  was  bound  to  foUow 
circumstaneeB,  and  asked  your  good  opinion  to  help  me.  You  have  broken 
your  promise.  When  my  heart  is  filled  with  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  one  to 
whose  welfare  /  cannot  be  insensible,  yon  came  to  strike  me  down  with 
severe  words  and  mortifying  accusations.  I  know  what  you  have  seen.  I 
know  all." 

"  Lucy,*'  I  said,  "  will  you  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  there  are  limits 
10  the  blindest  credulity  ?  Perhaps  I  had  no  right  to  think  I  had  an  exclu^ 
i»tve  claim  to  your  affections.  The  proof  is  plain  that  I  had  not.  And  yet, 
fool  as  I  am,  I  have  enongh  generosity  to  resign  all  my  hopes,  to  bless  my 
rival,  and  accept  the  defeat." 

I  flat  down ;  I  leant  my  head  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  gazed  ab- 
stractedly into  the  fire. 

*'  He  is  no  rival,  I  assure  you,"  she  said. 

^  Then  who  is  he — ^what  is  he  ?  why  does  he  hide  here  like  a  crimina], 
afraid  of  the  Kght  ?  Who  is  he  ?" 

That,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  tremblmg  indecision,  <<  I  cannot  tell." 
**  Yon  wiU  not  tell?" 
*^  I  implore  yon  not  to  ask  me — ^now." 

"  Miss  Davis,"  I  said,  with  a  calmness  which  astonished  myself,  '^  ^  e 
shall  say  good-bje  this  night.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  uuHiir 
to  embarrass  you  and  humiliate  myself." 

'*No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  '<  we  shall,  indeed,  not.  Trust  me  a  diy 
bnger— one  day,  Richard." 
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^^  To-morroir  roorping  I  shall  leave  for  L .    May  his  love  mako 

you  happier  thaa  mine  ever  could."  . 

'^  Aud  if,**  ahe  pleaded,  ^'  the  anapidoas  which  you  entertain  abidl  be 
explained,  and  yon  ahall  kaow  yon  have  wronged  me,  where  will  the  atone- 
meat  be?" 

^  In  the  conadonaness,*'  I  rei>lied,  "  that  I  have  acted  from  no  morbid 
feeling  of  jealonsy — ^that  I  have  nsed  my  aenaea^  and  been  oonvineed  that 
my  condact  haa  been  jaat  and  hononrable." 

'*  And  yet  yon  have  been  deceived." 

(( Deceived  1  Misa  Davia.  la  it  deception  that  I  accuse  a  lady  of  car* 
rying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  a  gentleman,  ai^d  ahe  acknowledges 
it  ?  On  your  hononr  aa  a  woman,  did  yon  not  kiaa  a  note,  and  hide  it  Id 
his  portfolio  an  hour  ago  ?" 

*'  That  ia  tme— true." 

**  Well,  let  the  quarrel  end  here.    God  forgive  you  !* 

'^  Hark !"  cried  Lacy,  springing  from  her  seat  and  fising  a  look  of 
terror  on  the  windows.     "  My  God  1  he  is  lost." 

The  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  dull  crash  of  grounded  arms  on  the 
gravelled  approach  to  the  house,  startled  me. 

*'Gwad  all  the  appwoachea  to  pwevent  escape,"  cried  a  shrill  half- 
feminine  voice,  in  a  commanding  tone,  outside.  I  heard  thb  tread  of  meo 
filing  into  the  avenues  that  sktr^  the  hiwn,  and  the  commotion  which  the 
circumstance  caused  amongst  our  friends  overhead.  Peering  out  through 
a  slit  in  the  shutters,  I  coald  distinctly  se^  the  black  uniforms  and  bright 
bayonets  of  the  police,  drawn  up  in  a  double  line  facing  the  house. 

*'  Lucy  I"  cried  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  rushed  down  stairs  aud  stood  agi- 
tated and  pale  in  the  hall,  ^*  can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  a  captare  ?** 

The  crash  of  a  mnaket-but  against  the  door  resounded  through  the 
house. 

"  Tbey  will  break  in  in  a  moment,  Lucy ;  is  there  no  hope  ?** 

She  knitted  ber  hands  across  her  forehead,  and  ior  a  moment  was  lost 
ia  reflection.  <<  Papa,"  she  said,  with  startling  suddenness,  ^'  he  must 
swing  from  the  nursery  windows  into  the  walnut.  Gro,  go— ^h  I  save 
him." 

A  second  crash  of  musket-buts  at  the  door  made  our  hearts  leap  with 
anxiety.  Rasbing  up  stairs,  we  lound  Miss  Whitley,  Fid,  the  Major,  and 
the  pale  young  man,  collected  in  a  whispering  group  on  the  drawing-h>om 
landing. 

^*  Up,"  cried  Lacy,  taking  the  lattcr'a  hand ;  *^  unfasten  the  nuraeix 
window  and  leap  into  tbe  walnut." 

*'  God  bless  you,"  he  cried,  and  kissing  her  hands,  darted  up  the  stairs. 

^^  Ellen,"  said  Lucy,  to  a  terrified  domestic,  "  take  all  the  books  and 
yapera  you  will  find  in  the  Blue  room  and  hide  them  in  the  air*bed.  Be  sure 
to  fill  it."  The  servant  disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  loaded 
with  papers ;  amongst  which  I  recognised  the  accursed  portfolio.  Shortly  af* 
terwards  the  hall-door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  police  entered.  There  waa 
a  great  datter  of  feet  in  tbe  hall,  and  a  loud  banging  of  doors,  in  tbe  inter- 
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rah  of  wbich  tho  hum  of  coarse  voices,  modified  by  an  oocasional  shrickioji; 
order,  reached  as.  la  less  than  a  mi|iate|  a  delicate  knock  was  given  at 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  a  man  of  some  thirty  summers,  of  slender  per- 
son and  affected  air,  entered.  Placing  a  glass  to  his  left  eye,  he  swept 
the  room,  when,  seeing  Mr.  Davis,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  mincing,  snobbish 
stj^le  of  delivery  :— 

**  Beg  pawdon.  Ve'y  disagweeable,  Mr.  Davis,  bnt  my  dooty,  sir—" 

**  I  can  anticipate  all  your  apologies,  Mr.  Inspector,"  said  Mr.  Davis. 
•*  Praf  discharge  your  dnty." 

^  My  dooty,  sir,  is  of  a  pecoolarly  palnfoi  natnre.  Bat  a  man  most 
Bot  shrink,  as  yon  know,  on  that  aceoont" 

Oar  host  bowed. 

^  I  am  tnstwacted  that  yon  harbwa'  a  rebel  here,"  he  continued, 
dlrpcting  a  look,  meant  to  be  facetious,  at  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Davis  drew  himself  up.  '^  My  hoose,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  tho 
le«st  tinge  of  v^oy,  '^  never  harboured  a  man  who  was  ashamed  to  show 
his  face  u>  honest  people." 

^  Ve'y  pwobable,"  observed  the  inspector ;  ^*  'spose  I  am  to  understand 
that  yon  have  no  rebel  in  your  house." 

**  You  have  my  answer,  sir, "  said  our  host.  *^  Doubting  that,  have  the 
goodness  to  satisfy  yonrself." 

^^  Because  my  instwuctions  are,"  the  inspector  went  on,  ^  that 

who  has  taken  up  arms  against  the  gwuvment  of  our  gwacioos  queen,  has 
been  hiding  several  days  in  Soothbank  Ck>ttage.*' 

f*  Act  upon  your  instructions,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  "  You  shall  have 
every  facility  if  you  wish  to  search." 

^  It's  pwainful — ^very  pwainfuJ,"  soliqutsed  the  Inspector,  as  he  tapped 
hi^  dress  boots  with  his  dress  swoid.  ^^  Have  the  men  found  any  twaces  ?" 
be  aakad,  taming  to  a  constable  who  stood,  musket  in  hand,  on  the  door  mat. 

**Xone,s'ur." 

**  Poked  all  the  beds,  fired  up  all  the  chimneys,  tapped  all  the  walls — 
have  they  ?"  ' 

**  Yes,  ur,"  replied  the  man,  with  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  suppress  a 
hingh.  '^  Seigeant  Watson  pinked  an  air  bed  with  his  bayonet,  and  you 
shosld  hear  it  squeak.    My  eye  I" 

*'  Ah.  Then  draw  off  and  repo't  in  the  morning."  With  these  words 
the  Inspector  plaoed  his  sword  under  his  arm,  bowed  separately  to  each  of 
a%  and  stalked  out  of  the  room.  The  men,  who  had  tumbled  down  stairs  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  quickly  followed  him ;  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it,  peace  and  quiet  were  restored  to  Southbank. 

"  I  breathe  freely  again,"  said  Lucy.  "  Mr.  — —  has  escaped.  There 
is  DO  one  in  the  walnut."  * 

Major  Whitley,"  s^d  our  host,  '^I  may  tell  yon,  as  an  honourable  man, 
that  a  brave  young  fellow,  gifted  above  his  years,  the  husband  of  a  charm- 
ing and  accomplished  woman— ^a  man  whose  only  crime  is  that  he  has  been 
coo  faithful  to  his  unhappy  country,  has  been  my  guest  for  the  last  two 
days." 
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'*  Grod  bless  him,*'  exclaimed  the  Major.   ''  6  )d  bless  him." 
'^  Does  the  circamstance  compronvse  Major  Whitley  ?**  asked  Mr.  Davisy 
with  some  anxiety. 

"  Kate,**  cried  the  Major,  "  box  Mr.  Davis*8  ears."    We  all  laughed. 
''  I  hope  he  may  escape  the  patrols.'*  said  Fid. 
"  And  his  papers,"  cried  Lucy.     '^  Oh,  papa,  I  fear  he  has  no  money.** 
'^  I  have  taken  care  of  that  dear,*'  said  Mr.  Davis.     ''  I  knew  he  was 
])road ;  but  I  contrived  to  force  the  acceptance  of  fifty  ponnds  on  him  this 
morning.     His  papers  will  be  safe  in  your  custody,  love." 

*'  Heaven  prosper  all  brave  men,^'  cried  the  Major,  enthusiastically. 
^'Whether  they  forge,  or  weave,  or  fight,  or  write,  Heaven  prosper 
them.'* 

"  And  a  double  blessing,*'  exclaimed  Lucy,  with  an  inspired  light  in  her 
ejes,  ''  crown  the  men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  forge,  and  weave,  and  fight, 
and  write  for  Ireland." 

''  Bravo  1  cried  the  Major,  striking  the  table.  ^'That'^  the  stuff  that 
makes  revolutions — bravo  I"  and  he  struck  the  table  again. 

*'  Papa,"  exclaimed  Kate,  "  I  declare  yon  have  broken  a  sugar  bowl.'* 
^'  Then  box  my  ears,  darling,"  said  the  Major,  thrusting  his  noble  head 
into  his  daughter's  lap.     Did  Kate  box  his  ears  ?     No,  she  kissed  him 
tenderly  and  reverently.     Fid  immediately  gave  her  his  ai*m,  and  led  her 
and  the  Major  out  on  the  verandah.     Lucy  touched  the  bell. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  such  a  wicked  secret  to  tell  you,  papa,"  she  said,  knitting 
her  hands  on  the  old  gentleman's  shoolder,  and  looking  at  him  appealingly. 
''  Pray,  don't  go  Mr.  Parkson«    Our  friends  share  our  confidences.** 
"  A  secret,  dear.*' 

^*  Yes,  papa.  I  have  been  so  naughty,  so  impudent,  yon  will  never  for- 
give.    Ellen  fetch  that  portfolio." 

*^  I  think  Lucy  is  getting  up  a  Christmas  mystery  for  our  edification, 
ilr.  Parkson,*'  said  Mr.  Davis. 
*'  Indeed  she  is  not.    Now  you  will  judge,  and  Mr.  Parkson  will  plead 

for  me.     Poor  Mr. .  You  know ^ 

'^'  Yes.     I  hope  he  is  safe  by  this  time." 

<'  Well,  papa,  a  hundred  little  things,  which  only  a  woman  sees,  made 
me  think  he  had  no  money,  and  I  pitied  him  from  my  heart.  This  morn- 
ing you  gave  me  a  ten-pound  note  as  a  Chnstmas-box.     I  enclosed  that 

note  in  a  letter  to  Mr. ,  begging  of  him  to  accept  from  one  who  wished 

him  well.     I  placed  it  in  a  letter  and and ,"  Lucy  hesitated. 

*<  Well,  dear ;  what  did  yon  do  with  the  letter  ?" 
"  I  kissed  it." 

<<  Was  that  all  ?"  asked  Mr.  Davis* 

^^  Oh,  {>apa,  that  was  a  great  deal.  But  I  kissed  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
dear  Ireland,  and  then  hid  it  in  his  portfolio." 

*^  You  darling,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  passionately,  as  he  pressed  the  noble 
girl  to  his  bosom,  "  you  darling." 

'*  And,  papa,  and  pray,  look,  Mr.  Parkson,  there  is  the  portfolio,  aud  here 
is  the  note.    Bead  it,  I  beseech  you." 
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Mr.  Davia  opened  the  letter>  and  took  ont  the  bank-note,  and  read  as 
fuUows : — 

**  Dear  Mr. Will  yon  forgive  the  freedom  I  know  I  am  gnilty 

of  in  begging  your  acceptance  of  the  enclosed  ?  Even  should  yon  not 
keep  it  for  yourself,  do  so  for  the  sake  of  others  who  have  incnired  the 
displeasure  of  goveroment,  and  have  no  means  to  escape  it.  With  this 
go^wherever  it  goes —  the  best  wishes  of 

"LucT  Davis." 

I  heard  the  letter  read,  in  a  sort  of  half-dreamy  stnpor,  through  which 
the  recoHectioos  of  my  reproaches  and  suspicions  flashed  with  painful  force. 
I  was  penitent  and  humbled.  Brave,  generous,  devoted  little  woman, 
nobly  bad  she  suffered,  nobly  had  she  triumphed  I  Overwhelmed  with 
shame,  I  tamed  my  eyes  away,  only  to  encounter  hers,  deep,  luminous, 
and  forgiving.  We  were  alone.  A  light  touch  on  my  shoulder,  a  low 
voice  in  my  ear  :— 

"  Dear  Richard,  yon  are  blameless.  Had  you  been  less  provoked  I 
could  scarcely  think  that  you — ^you  cared  for  me." 

*'  Lucy,"  I  saiJ,  and  the  dear  name  thickened  in  my  throst,  *'  yon 
arc  all  goodness,  yon  are  all  gi*eatness,  all  genero.-ity.  I — 0  God  pity 
me !  am  unworthy  to  know  you  longer," 

*'  No,  no,"  she  sobbed ;  "  the  trial  was  bitter — it  was  cruel ;  let  it 
strengthen  while  it  humbles  us.  Who  is  it  that  has  not  had  something  to 
regret — ^something  to  atone  for  ?    We  all  need  forgiveness." 

"  I  know,"  I  said,  "  how  you  must  despise  me — ^how  the  insulting 
words  I  uttered  must  have  stung  and  hurt  you.  Let  my  forgiveness  be 
your  silence — ray  penance  your  forgetfnlness." 

**  No,"  she  whispered.  "  Were  it  a  hundred  times  worse  I  could  for- 
give you ;  forget  you  I  could  not.  Dear  Richard,"  and  she  laid  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder — "  can  you  love  me  and  speak  of  forgetfnlness  ?" 

^*  Dearest,  did  I  not  love  you  I  should  never  have  suffered  this  terrible 
JebasemenL  With  yon  have  been  associated  all  the  plans,  the  hopes,  the 
aspirations  which  have  grown  up  within  me  since  I  shook  off  the  wishes 
of  a  boy  and  assamed  the  cares  of  manhood.  If  I  have  ambitioned  riches, 
independence,  whatever  the  world  respects  and  applauds,  it  was  for  you, 
that  yon  might  share  them.  For  many  years  I  have  been  building  up  a 
home,  that  you  might  sanctify  it.  To  part  from  you  would  indeed  be 
miseiy  ;  and  yet  I  deserve  it." 

'^  Look  at  me,"  she  whispered. 

I  raised  my  head — I  gazed  into  her  forgiving  eyes.  All  resolution?, 
all  dreams  of  parting  dissolved  in  their  pure  light.  '^  Dear  Lucy,  there 
shall  be  no  parting.  Whom  God  has  imited  by  such  tender  sympathies, 
Uiongh  one  should  err,  let  no  one  separate.  Place  thy  dear  hand  in  mine, 
and  trust  to  me." 

*^  Dear,  darling  Richard  I" 

*^  Only  think  of  it,"  cried  the  Major,  bounding  into  the  room,  and 
drawing  in  Mr.  Davia  by  the  hand.  "  Up  comes  the  young  rogue,  sir, 
and  asks  me  for  Kate — ^to  my  face.    And  up  comes  Kate,  sir,  with  a  look 
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which  threatened  that  she  would  box  my  oars  if  I  refused.    What  oonld  I 
du  but  strike  colonra  and  eoirender  ?** 

^'  Well,"  aaid  Mr.  Davis,*  rubbing  his  hands  and  smiling,  ^*  I  svppose 
yon  did  the  best  for  the  joang  culprits."  Here  Fid,  looking  very  impor- 
unt,  entered  the  room,  Kate  leaning  on  his  arm,  flushed  and  diffident. 

''  Mr.  Dayis,"  I  said,  taking  Ln<^'s  hand,  ^*  I  am  afraid  there  are  more 
culprits  than  onr  friends,  present.     Look  on  ns,  sir,  and  be  mercif uL" 

"  Bj  Jore,  Major,  this  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  said  onr  host 
*'  Why,  will  no  one  marry  me  ?  * 

**  Treason  of  the  blackest  dye,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  with  a  majestic 
chuckle.    *'  We  shall  be  murdered  in  our  beds.* 

'^  We  implore  your  clemency,  sir,  will  the  Major  intercede  for  Miss 
Davis  and  me  ?" 

•<  What  does  Liucy  say  ?"*  asked  Mr.  Davis  goodaaturedly. 

Lucy  blushed. 

*^  Silence,  sur,**  said  the  Major,  with  a  show  of  mock  confidence,  **  is  a 
rabid  token  of  consent.  Don't  embarrass  the  young  lady  with  questions. 
Pray  don't  r 

^'  My  dear  feUow,^  said  Mr.  Davis,  *'  if  Lucy  loves  you,  and  you  love  her, 
00  won!  of  mine  shall  interfere  with  your  happiness.  May  you  bo  worthy 
of  her,  and  she  of  you.    God  bless  you  both." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  in  the  hush  of  which  onr  hearts  over- 
flowed with  sweet  delight*— then  the  Christmas  bells  clashed  merrily  oa  the 
frosty  air.  Winding  then*  arms  round  each  other,  the  prls  walked  to  the 
verandah,  and  gaaed  out  on  the  lawn.  And  as  they  stood  together  in  the 
heavenly  peace  of  the  December  moon,  and  their  shsdows,  mingled  fn  a  rich 
communion  of  beauty,  lengthened  along  the  floor,  I  saw  in  one  the  blessed 
promise  of  a  dear  friend's  happiness ;  and  in  Aer  the  tender  reallzatioii  of 
all  noble  hope. 


Such  was  my  second  Christmas.  The  wise  law  of  "  Compensation,' 
which  balances  and  regulates  our  lives  (however  much  the  beauty  of  its 
operation  may  be  lost  in  the  complexity  of  its  machmery),  presided  over 
both,  and  from  the  darkness  of  one  evolved  the  starlight  of  the  other. 
Moralizing  is  a  prosaic  function,  because  from  the  pulpit  of  the  heart  eternal 
conscience  preaches  to  us  constantly  simple  truths  and  divine  conclusions, 
whose  importance  is  not  enhanced  by  pretentious  diction  and  more  preten- 
tious gesticulation.  Yet,  shall  I  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  the  doable 
daisy  I  have  plucked  from  the  road-side  of  a  common-place  life  holds  a  little 
moral  m  its  tender  heart  and  rosy  surroundings — that  to  none  of  ns  is  it 
given  to  despair ;  and  that  the  planet  of  Bethlehem,  which  led  the  shepherds 
of  old  to  the  feet  of  the  Messiah,  still  bums  in  the  doudiest  skies,  and 
beacons  us  onward  to  the  highest  of  all  happinesses — ^unlimited  faith  in  the 
Providence  of  God ! 
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^   BY  THE  FIRESIOR. 

I^LACB  thj  dear  htiid  in  mia6|  aweet  wifey 
And  in  the  meekoaea  of  thine  ejes, 

Tear*dimnied,  yet  happy,  let  onr  life 
DiifkhMk  to  oa  from  yonder  aklea. 

We  are  not  old,  we  are  not  yoong, 
Bnt  pleached,  aa  la  the  hanreatleaf. 
With  interchanne  of  peace  and  grief, 

And  the  hashed  aenae  of  oater  wrong. 

Our  day  ia  rich,  we  fear  no  more 
The  Tagne  naeertatntiea  of  tbinga. 

For  in  the  elm,  beaide  our  door, 
The  bird  of  aetUed  Promiae  ring9« 

I  dt  no  more,  with  downcast  mind, 
Beaide  yon,  aa  when,  long  ago, 
Darker  the  future  seemed  to  grow. 

And  all  the  light  was  left  behind. 

Yet,  blame  me  not  if  now  and  then 

I  backward  look  to  other  days, 
With  something  in  my  eyes  like  rain, 

That  blnrs  the  brightness  into  haae. 
Then,  as  the  world  grew  worae  and  worse, 

Yonr  k>ye  grew  stronger,  nobler,  higher ; 

Oi^r  panting  hearts  came  nigher  and  nigUer 
Wjth  one  impolaiTa,  secret  force. 

And  little  cared  we  whetiier  mom 

Shoold  come  with  promise  or  despair , 
A  greater  strength  of  sonl  was  boru, 

Anri  cradled  In  onr  daily  care. 
Your  dress  was  sad,  my  coat  was  brown. 

And  rotten  aa  the  aea^de  aand ; 

Bnt  at  the  door  yon'd  amiling  stand. 
And  light  my  pathway  into  town. 

9  And  I  went  forward,  glad  and  ^av, 

Yonr  sweet  langh  nestling  near  iny  hcirt. 
To  win  ear  bread  and  fight  our  way 

Through  crowded  office,  dock,  aiid  mart. 
Mach  longed  I  for  the  evening  hours, 
Por,  borne  returning,  I  again 
Should  see  roar  dear  face  at  the  pane, 
-Amid  the  sweet  geranium  flow'i-s. 
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Poor  tbiog,  what  welcome  things  yoa  said, 
Id  those  lorn  epochs !     You  would  speak 

Of  coarting  moments-whilom  9ed, 
And  put  yonr  cheek  unto  mj  cheek. 

And  say  my  hair  was  growing  daric    ' 
And  lustrous,  when,  blithe-hearted  cheat. 
You  saw  where  time,  with  fingers  fleet. 

Had  sown  it  with  the  seeds  of  cark. 

Do  you  remember  Christmas  time, 

When  I  was  idle — ^hope  bereft—^ 
To  jangle  to  a  churchyard  rhyme 

No  coin  in  our  limp  purse  was  left  ? 
But  when  the  evening  came,  yon  spread    . 

Such  festiye  cheer — such  noble  wine. 

That  I  stood  doubting  in, the  shine 
Like  one  by  witchcraft  visited. 

Who  was  our  friend  you  would  not  tell, 
But  bade  me  drink  our  double  health ; 

Carolled,  and  said  whate'er  befell, 
God's  angels  often  came  by  stealth 

To  suffering  men ;  that  we  should  trust 
Our  Father's  goodness — ^that  our  grief, 
At  some  good  time,  in  flower  and  lea^ 

Should  rise  and  blossom  from  the  dust. 

Ah,  brave,  good  wife ;  mine  own,  mine  own, 

I  dasp  thee  closer  to  my  breast ; 
Your  sole,  sole  jewel,  love,  was  gone. 

The  nearest  court-yard  knew  the  rest. 
God  help  us !     When  at  night  you  slept. 

And  I,  by  stealth,  discovered  all, 

I  turned  my  face  unto  the  wall. 
And,  stifling  down  my  sobs,  I  wept 

For  I  remembered  well  the  night 

I  hung  that  locket  round  your  neck 
The  garden  swam  in  amber  light. 

And  we  stood  in  one  rosy  fleck, 
Shot  through  the  damascenes.     Oa  your  hair 

The  warm  glow  wavered,  till  it  dipped  « 

Down  to  your  shoulders  round,  and  slipped 
Thence  in  gold  wrinklets  here  and  there.  ' 

You  heard  me,  in  the  dark,  and  rose ; 

The  moon  glared — ^but  I  shunned  your  looks, 
Oh !  woman's  love  with  suffering  grows— 

For  kisses  were  your  worst  reb^es. 
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"Patience,"  you  said,  "  be  strong,  bQ  strong ! 

Sweet  husband,  let  us  look  above ; 

If  bitter  woe  hut  temper  love, 
The  world  can  do  us  little  wrong," 

Fair  prophetess  of  fairer  years  ! 

That  now  are  ours,  I  tarn  mine  eyes 
Back  to  the  past,  and  thro'  those  tears 

The  stars  of  calmer  seasons  rise. 
You  turn  with  me,  with  heart  elate, 

And  look  into  that  gloomy  space, 

And,  from  the  brightness  of  your  face, 
The  faded  world  is  consecrate. 

Do  we  love  less  that  we  have  trod 
The  path  of  pain  with  bleeding  feet  ? 

Do  we  love  less  that  our  abode, 

Long  years,  by  rain  and  storm  was  beat? 

No,  no ;  when  wretched,  poor,  and  lone, 

'    The  snows  unto  our  roof-top  dung, 
Our  poor  hearth  cricket  looder  sung, 

Our  household  altar  brightest  shone. 

Place  thy  dear  hand,  sweet  wife,  in  mine, 

And  rest  thine  head  upon  my  arm, 
And  turn  to  me  thy  face  divine, 
«         That  I  may  catch  its  tender  charm. 
Thick  on  my  brain  old  memories  throng, 

Around  my  heart  your  words  are  wove  ^ 

"  If  bitter  grief  but  temper  love, 
The  world  can  do  us  little  wrong."  CD. 


THE  PEARL  NECKLACE; 

OB,  THE    BEAUTY    OP   THE  BLOSSOM-GATE. 

The  ancient  town  of  Ealmallock  had,  once  upon  a  time,  as  the  storytellers 
lay,  four  gates.  Of  these  two  still  remain,  namely,  the  tall,  sqaai-e,  castel- 
lated one,  which  defended  the  road  leading  towards  Limerick ;  and  the 
smaller  and  more  compact  structure  beneath  whose  rounded  arch  the  way 
towards  Charleville  still  passes.  Why  this  latter  building  was  called  the 
Blo88om*Gate  we  were  never  able  to  discover  with  any  positive  certainty. 
Oa  examining  it,  however,  a  few  summers  ago,  we  were  struck  with  the 
projfbflion  of  wall-flowers  and  other  similar  plants  that  decorated  its  roof 
Md  every  chink  and  cranny  from  battlement  to  base,  and  which  were  seen 
ia  tbdr  lull  glory  in  each  revolving  season  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
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for  maoj  saccessire  generations,  maj,  perhaps,  have  giren  origin  to  tbo 
name  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Be  the  above  snpposiiion  as  it  may,  the  Blossom-Oate,  from  time  almost 
immemorial,  served  snccessiroly  as  a  place  of  habitation,  free  of  rent,  for 
certam  individnals  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  who,  having  lost  their  home 
and  substance  either  by  misfortune  or  extravaganoe,  were  sent  thither,  to 
make  their  dwelling  by  the  intlnence  of  one  or  more  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  There  was  one  brilliant  and  happy  period  in  its  existence, 
namely,  while  it  was  tenanted  by  old  Arthur  Segrave  and  his  only  danghter, 
}\o&9Lj  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  county — so  handsome,  indeed,  that  by 
the  universal  voice  of  all  her  neighboios,  she  was  called  the  Beanty  of  tfaio 
Bio38om-Gate. 

Old  Arthur  Segrave,  her  futber,  had  once  been  a  rich  and  prosperous 
man,  an  extensive  landholder,  in  fact,  whose  estate  lay  about  four  or  £ve 
miles  outside  the  town,  and  was  now  in  the  possession  of  a  successful  tal- 
low merchant  from  the  neighbouring  city.  After  a  course  of  reckless  extra- 
vagance, he  had  married,  rather  late  in  life,  a  young  lady,  who,  besides 
her  beauty  and  birth,  had  nothing  else  to  recommend  her  as  a  wife,  save 
that  she  was  able  to  clear  a  five-barred  gate  with  her  hack  as  scientifically 
as  the  best  fox-hunter  in  Ireland.  This,  however,  was  more  than  sufficient 
for  Arthur  Segrave.  So  he  married  her,  and  the  bare  amount  of  her  pin- 
money  went  no  small  way  in  sinking  him  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  till  her 
death,  which  deplorable  event  happened  about  five  years  after  the  birth 
of  Boss,  their  only  child.  After  this  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
Segrave  would  have  made  some  reformation  in  his  mode  of  living.  But 
no  such  thing  happened*  Instead  of  that  he  mortgaged  half  his  estate  to 
the  aforesaid  tallow  merchant,  and  on  the  proceeds  lived  as  jovtally  as  ever 
for  a  time.  There  is,  however,  an  end  to  all  things  on  this  earth,  and 
nothing  becomes  ^^  small  by  degress  and  beantifully  Lms*'  with  such  demo- 
niac speed  as  money.  It  was  thus  with  Arthur  Segrave,  who,  the  moment 
the  proceeds  of  his  first  mortgage  were  gone,  had  recourse  to  the  greasy 
guineas  of  the  fat  tallow  merchant,  Peeiy  Montgomery,  once  more,  and 
sunk  the  remainder  of  bis  property,  and  that  after  a  few  years  was  finally 
reduced  so  low,  that  he  was  forced  to  apply  for  the  aforesaid  residence 
in  the  Blossom-Gate. 

Now,  after  saying  a  few  words  relative  to  old  Peery  Montgomery,  the 
tallow  merchant,  and  his  grand-nephew  and  only  surviving  relative.  Bob, 
we  shall  pass  rapidly  on,  and  let  the  incidents  of  our  story  follow  in  their 
natural  conrse.  Peeiy,  after  seizing  in  his  talons  the  estate  of  poor 
Segrave,  left  the  city,  and  came  to  live  in  Kilmallock,  where  he  seemeid  to 
have  nothing  earthly  to  do  but  to  ride  out  and  take  a  look  over  his  ill- 
gotten  lands — ^he  had  came  into  possession  of  them  not  over  honestly,  it 
was  said — and  to  lend  money  to  his  needy  neighbours,  and  charge  a  most 
destructive  interest  thereon ;  for  he  was  a  usurer  of  the  first  water.  Hid 
grand-nephew,  Bob  Montgomery,  whom  he  hated  mortally,  but  to  whom  he 
gave  a  support  and  a  home  for  some  reason  notwithstanding,  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  as  fine  and  handsome  a  specimen  of  a  yonng 
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man  as  could  be  foand  in  the  ootmtiy.     He  and  liis  nncld  lived  under  the 
same  roof,  till  events  which  shall  be  hereafter  related  separated  them. 

Beneath  an  ancient  oak  tares  that  onoe  grew  upott  the  shore  of  Eilmal- 
lock  lake^  and  while  the  setting  rays  of  a  eactm.  Jvfy  sun  we^  gilding  tree 
sad  water,  and  steeping  in  fervid  gloty  the  venerable  irsSla  and  castles  of 
the  aged  town,  Bosa  Segrave  sat  with  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  her  hands, 
the  petals  of  which  flowers  she  was  listlessly  palling  asunder,  and  strewing 
upon  the  grass  beside  hen  She  was  evidently  waiting  for  some  one,  for 
she  occasionally  raided  her  clear,  brown  eyes  from  the  doomed  blossoms, 
and  cast  an  eager  and  inquiring  glanee  down  the  paths  that  led  up  to  the 
tree  from  a  far-off  grove,  whose  giant  trunks  shone  in  the  descending  sua 
like  the  red  pillars  of  some  aged  and  barbaric  temple. 

^'  Well,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  after  committing  destruction  on  an 
unusual  quantity  of  the  flowers,  ^^  he  will  nev^  come.  And  what  keeps 
liim  I  cannot  tell,  for  he  promised  to  be  here  long  before  this.  Perhaps," 
and  an  indignant  blush  overspread  her  beautiful  fac&— "  perhaps  he  is 
lingering  with  Jane  Courtney.  No,  no,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
daring  which  she  seemed  casting  up  in  her  mind  all  the  good  qualities  of 
him  for  whom  she  lingered  there,  '^  I  have  never  foand  him  to  break 
his  word  or  tell  'an  uutruth,  and  why  should  he  do  so  now.  He  will 
come,  and  so  if  it  were  till  nightfall,  I  will  wait" 

With  this  praiseworthy  and  confiding  resolution,  she  again  sat  down, 
and  after  another  glance  down  the  path,  took  up  the  bunoh  of  flowers, 
n^ose  total  wealth  of  blossoms  was  soon  strewn  around  her.  Appear- 
ing at  a  loss  for  occupation  during  the  delay,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a 
folded  paper,  opened  it,  and  as  she  cast  her  eyes  over  its  contents,  every 
appearance  of  mistrust  and  displeasure  seemed  bamshed  from  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  Ah  !*•  she  said,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure,  "  I  am  sure  he 
I»ves  but  me. '  He  cannot  care  for  Jane  Courtney,  especially  as  he  say^ 
that  he  likes  no  one  but  myself  I"  She  cast  her  eye  again  over  the  paper. 
^  He  would  never  send  a  song  like  this  to  Jane  I"  and  in  a  low  voice,  and. 
m  the  sweetest  of  tones,  she  read  to  herself  the  following  effasion  from  one 
who  was  certainly  a  lover,  if  not  a  poet  :— 

THE  LINNET. 

I*ve  found  a  comrade  fond  and  gay, 

A  linnet  of  the  wild-wood  tree  ; 

We  hold  sweet  converse  day  by  day, 

My  heart,  my  rambling  soul,  and  he. 
He  sits  upon  the  blossomed  spray, 

Within  the  hollow,  haunted  deU ; 
And  every  song-note  seems  to  say, 
That  wild  bud  knows  and  loves  me  well ! 
Sweet  linnet  I    Sing  all  merrily 

Beside  the  glittering  streamlet^s  shore, 
For  love-bright  dreams  thou  bring's  to  mo 
Of  Rosaleen  for  evermore  ! 

VOL.  L  D 
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Ab  I  lie  in  my  wakiDff  dreams, 

And  dreamy  thoughts  Baccessiye  rise ; 
Down  from  the  blooming  bough  he  seems 

To  look  on  me  with  human  eyes ; 
And  then  he  sing8--ah  1  such  a  song 

Will  ne*er  be  heard  while  seasons  roll, 
Save  thy  dear  voice,  that  all  day  long 
In  memory  charms  my  heart  and  souL 
Sweet  hnnet  I    Still  dng  merrily, 

Beside  the  haunted  streamlet's  shore ; 
For  many  a  dream  thou  bring^st  to  me 
Of  itoisaleen  for  evermore  1 

If  souls  e*er  visit  earth  again, 

With  one  my  little  friend's  posBCsaed ; 
Each  dulcet,  wild,  elysian  strain 

Spring  so  divinely  from  his  breast ; 
Those  fury  songs,  that  earnest  look, 

Some  minstrd  sprite  it  sure  must  be ; 
Anacreon*s  soul,  or  her*s  who  took 
The  love-leap  by  the  Grecian  Sea  ! 
Sweet  linnet !    Still  sing  merrily 

Beside  the  miumuring  streamlet^s  shore, 
Por  happy  dreams  thou  bring'st  to  me 
Of  E^een  for  evermore  !*' 

Again  she  looked  Impatiently  down  the  path,  baC  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  him  whom  she  expected,  and  who  evidently  was  the  author  of  the 
song.  She  was  about  replacing  the  paper  in  her  bosom,  when  a  rust- 
ling in  the  thickets  behind  startled  her,  and  she  let  it  fall.  She  stood  up 
and  looked  eagerly  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeded,  and, 
with  an  expression  of  dislike  and  disappointment  on  her  lovely  face,  beheld, 
not  the  object  of  her  thoughts  at  that  moment,  bat  the  old  usurer,  Peery 
Montgomery,  approaching  her  from  the  thickets. 

*'  A  fine  evening,  Miss  Segrave,*'  said  old  Peery,  in  a  cracked,  harsh 
voice,  as  he  came  up  to  the  tree ;  ^'  a  fine  evening  for  enjoying  one's  self, 
especially  here,  where  every  thing  is  so  lovely,  and  the  air  so  cool  and 
pleasant." 

'*  It  is  a  pleasant  evening,  indeed,*'  said  she,  feeling  strangely  embar- 
rassed, for  she  felt  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  bent  upon  her  with  a  conscious 
look  that  showed  ho  guessed  for  whom  she  was  waiting. 

'^  It  would  be  a  great  deal  pleasaoter,"  resumed  he,  moving  nearer,  *^  if 
yon  had  some  one  beside  you  with  whom  you  might  converse  about — 
about  the  weather,  say,  if  no  other  topic  sliould  suggest  itself,"  aiid  ho 
smiled  a  hHlf-sneering  smile  that  made  his  presence  still  more  unwelcome 
to  Rosa.  *'  However,"  he  continued,  moving  from  beside  the  tree,  and 
standing  within  abont  a  foot  from  where  the  paper  that  contained  the  song 
lay  upon  the  ^rass,  ^'  there's  a  time  for  every  thing.  Miss  Segrave.  Look 
how  beautifully  the  snu  shines  upon  the  old  spire  of  the  abbey  bcyoocf. 
The  old  stones  seem  as  if  they  would  take  fire,  they  are  so  red  and  bright.*' 
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Boia  tamed  tnd  lookecL  Her  back  was  towards  Peeiy,  who  In  an  In- 
stant stooped,  picked  ap  the  paper,  and  pat  it  nimblj  and  noisclesslj  in  his 
pocket. 

"  I  never  saw  the  old  town  looking  so  bright,"  said  she,  toming  ronnd 
again,  bat  not  in  time  to  perceive  the  act. 

"  It  is  getting  late,  Miss  Segrave,"  he  now  resumed,  ''  should  you  wish 
ne  to  accompany  yon  home,  I  shall  feel  most  happy  to  do  so.'* 

'*  I  do  not,"  she  answered,  with  involuntary  nngracioasness.  '^  I  wish 
to  wait  here  till — ^till — but  the  paper  that  I  dropped  this  moment  I  Where 
J3  it,  for  it  fell  jast  here  ?*' 

^^  What  paper  ?"  asked  Pecry,  m  a  careless  tone.  "  I  saw  nothing  here 
when  I  came  np.** 

"  Oh !  I  am  sore  it  cannot  be  lost,  it  is  in  my  dress,**  she  said,  evasively. 
'^  I  wish  yon  a  good  evening,  Mr.  Montgomery  I"  and,  with  an  almost  uu- 
aceoootable  impnlse  of  dislike  for  the  old  purloiner  of  the  song,  she  turned  ^ 
and  was  about  to  leiive  the  spot. 

"  Stay,  Miss  Segrave !  *  said  Peery,  as  she  moved  away,  ^^  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  to  you,  which  yoa  never  gaye  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
before." 

liosa  stopped  and  looked  at  him  calmly,  although  she  guecsed  what  was 
to  follow. 

'*  Your  fathei^s  property  is  now  in  my  hands,  Miss  Segrave,**  continued 
Peery,  *'  at  least  so  deeply  mortgaged  to  me  that  he  can  never  get  it  back — 
Uiat  I  can  almost  call  it  mine.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  what  he  is  to  do  in 
hu  old  age,  be  that  was  always  used  to  such  good  living  ?  And  what  are 
you  to  do,  perhaps,  when  he  dies  and  leaves  yon  penniless  ?  I  am  counted 
a  hard  man  by  the  world.  Miss*  Segrave,  and  I  don't  know  am  I  a  wise 
oQf,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  willing  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  pro- 
(lerty,  at  least  part  of  it,  coald  come  into  your  father's  hands  agaio.** 

^^  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  sir,"  said  Rosa,  interrupting  him,  '^  but  it  is  not 
with  me  yon  should  settle  that  business ;  it  is  with  my  father." 

**  No,**  answered  Peery,  "  it  is  with  you.  Miss  Segrave.  I  am  a  plain 
aian,"  he  continued,  "  and  one  that  never  wasted  many  words  on  business, 
18  I  cannot  help  calling  this  interview.  I  shall  not  keep  you  long  ignorant 
of  my  meaning.  I  am  a  lonely  man.  Miss  Segrave,  and  have  been  think- 
iog  that  I  did  wrong  in  not  marrying  long  ago.  However,  better  late 
ibin  never.  As  I  have  at  last  got  the  opportunity,  I  ask  you  now,  will  yoa 
become  my  wife  ?  and  all  that  man  can  do  to  make  you  and  your  father 
comfortable,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do.     What  answer  may  I  hope  fur  ?" 

^  That  answer,"  returned  Iloss,  while  her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation — 
'^  that  answer,  I  have  reason  to  know,  yon  got  from  my  father  lately.  I 
now  tell  you  the  same — that  I  will  never  become  your  wife,  even  thoagh  i 
bad  to  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door,  and  die  lor  want  of  it  in  the  end  !" 

"Wait  till  want  come?,"'  said  Peery.  *'  However,  think  over  it.  Miss 
Segrave,*'  he  continued,  with  a  sli>;ht  sneer ;  "  and  should  you  change  your 
miad,  as  I  trust  in  Heaven  you  will  and  must,  I  am  eat'ily  to  be  found." 

*'I  have  thought  over  it,"  rctunied  Kosa.     "  From  me  you  shall  always 
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get  the  same  answer.  Again  I  wish  yin  a  good  erening,'*  and  she  tnrned 
and  fairij  ran  down  the  path,  learing  Pecrj  Montgomery  leaning  against 
the  trank  of  an  aged  tree,  in  no  veiy  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

That  night  Peerj  Montgomery  sat  in  his  spare! j-farnisfaed  parlonr  before 
a  table  on  which  lav  two  separate  bandies  of  papers.  His  nephew  sat 
beside  him. 

^'  Here,  Bob,  take  that  heap  of  papers  opposite,  yon,  and  tot  np  the 
amonnts  marked  upon  them,''  said  the  old  man.  ^  When  that's  done  with 
each,  call  it  out,  and  I  wiU  enter  it  in  the  ledger.*' 

Bob,  willing  to  please  the  old  man,  took  up  a  pen  and  commenced  his 
work  at  once.  When  he  had  got  about  half  way  down  the  pile  of  papers, 
he  paused  -soddenly  for  a  moment,  and  the  keen  rat^ike  eyes  of  the  old 
man  fixed  themselves  upon  him  with  a  sioister  and  contemptnons  gaze. 
At  length  the  blood  rushed  up  to  Bob's  temples,  an  exclamation  of  astonish-' 
meat  and  anger  escaped  him,  and  he  started  np  from  the  table,  holding  aa 
open  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Peery,  in  a  jocular  but  yet  bitter  tone. 

^' Nothing  r'  answered  Bob,  endeaTonring  to  recoTcr  his  composm^ ; 
^^  nothing,  sir.  Let  us  go  to  work  again !"  and  he  crumpled  the  paper  in 
his  clenched  hand  and  sat  down. 

"  Why  do  you  start  so,  then  ?"  asked  Peery.  "  Come,  come.  Bob,  let  us 
understand  each  other  at  least.  You  have  turned  pert,  I  see.  Yon  need 
not  crumple  that  paper — ^I  have  read  it  and  got  it  by  heart  already.  Yoa 
didn't  meet  your  linnet  this  evening,  though,  I'll  go  bail.  However,  I  met 
her  beneath  the  old  oak  tree  at  the  lake,  and  to  show  you  what  she  thinks 
of  you,  Bob,  she  laughed,  and  gave  me  that  song  yon  hold  in  your  hand, 
and  which  you  thought  would  win  her  like  magic.  Yon  are  young,  Bob, 
you  arc  young,  and  don't  know  the  vagaries  of  girls,  and  the  way  they 
make  fools  of  people !"  and  he  laughed  bitterly. 

Poor  Bob  was  wholly  confounded.  He  knew  not  what  to  think. 
It  all  appeared  like  a  dream  to  him,  the  troubles  of  which  would  cease  with 
waking ;  but,  alas,  there,  still  clutched  firmly  in  his  hand,  was  the  danm- 
ing  paper  that  told  the  falseness  of  her  for  whom  he  would  have  willingly 
died.  He  was  roused  from  his  stupor  by  the  voice  of  his  grand-unde, 
who  fiercely  and  suddenly  seemed  to  change  in  his  manner  towards  him. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what,"  said  Peery,  "  if  you  do  not  attend  to  your 
learning — ^that  is  useful  learning — you  shall  pack,  like  a  fool  as  you  are, 
from  my  house.  Leave  that  old  craek-briuned,  fox-hnnting  old  ass  and 
his  daughter  to  me,  or  if  you  don't,  you  shall  never  see  a  shilling  of  my 
money.  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ?  Have  nothing  farther  to  do  with  them, 
or,  maik  my  words,  I'll  take  means  to  knock  the  love  out  of  you." 

"  I  do  hear  you,  sir,"  answered  Bob,  standing  up  opposite  the  old  man. 
"'  I  have  seen  enough  to-night  to  convince  me  that  I  cannot  place  much 
faith  in  any  one.  As  regards  leaving  your  house,  I  am  not  the  man  to 
stay  when  I  feel  that  my  presence  is  a  burthen.  You  shall  not  see  mc 
again !"  and  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

This,  however,  did  not  ser>'e  old  Pecry's  purpose.     He  knew  that  if 
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Bob  left  lum  spd  coxtttnned  ia  the  town,  as  he  was  likely  to  do,  Rose 
Sograve  would  find  means  to  clear  np  the  affair  of  the  song.  He  adopted 
a  better  method  of  lepacattng  them* 

^  Stop  V*  he  said,  now  in  a  kind  tone,  as  Bob  waa  im  the  act  of  opening 
the  door — ^  staj.  Bob.  Yoa  know,  as  for  Arthur  Segrave  and  his  daughter, 
thej  are  both  beggars,  and  one  with  your  prospects,  if  jon  obej  me,  has 
■0  bssiiiess  with  them.  There,  however,  is  Jane  Courtney,  who  will  have 
a  gaod  fortmie.  Yon  have  my  free  liberty  to  talk  to  her  as  yon  wish. 
So  let  as  be  friends  once  more.'* 

Bob  ratwDed  and  sat  down.  He  took  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  so  carefully  written  his  song  for,  as  he  Uiought,  the  faithless 
Em  Segrave,  tore  it  in  fragments,  and  scattered  them  on  the  floor.  -.Bat 
be  said  sot  a  word,  althoagh  Peeiy  e^iected  a  8t<»my  ontbnrst  of  indig- 
aatioD. 

^ThaVs  done  like  a  sensible  maa,**  said  Peery,  and  so  they  parted  for 
the  night. 

Now,  when  two  yonng  hearts  love  tndy,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  tear  them 
asunder,  and  this  was  well  proved  in  the  case  of  Rosa  Segrave  and  Bob 
Montgomeiy.  For  a  time  they  avoided  each  other ;  bat  after  about  a 
month,  they  aoddentally  came  together,  had  a  conversation,  and  the  affair 
was  exphuned  by  both  satisfactorily.  Then  it  was  that  the  anger  of  old 
Peery  buist  forai  in  all  its  vindictive  bitterness,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

At  the  tisae  of  which  we  write.  Limerick  and  the  neighbouring  counties 
were  m  a  state  of  civil  commotion.  Parties  of  armed  men  paraded  the  countiy 
at  light,  wieakiag  their  vengeance  upon  many  who  perhaps  little  deserved 
it,  aad  npon  many  also  to  whom  it  waa  strictly  due.  Tom-up  crops,  levelled 
feaoQB,  aid  houghed  cattle  marked  their  track,  and  even  the  terrible  signs  of 
their  progress  were  frequently  seen  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  farmstead,  a 
riilags,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  a  town.  Several  of  the  more  troublous 
districts  were  prodaimed,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  martial  law 
▼ssexerdsed  unsparingly  upon  the  heads  of  all  who  were  caught  rendering 
themselves  amenable  to  its  rigorous  statutes.  Many  a  solitary  mound  and 
desolate  caiin  by  mountain  side  and  lonely  glen  still  marks  the  spot  where 
lone  misgvided  peasant  expiated  on  the  gallows  the  deeds  he  was  driven 
to  by  the  prevailiBg  mismanagement  and  poverty  of  the  time ;  and  many  a 
stocy  of  popular  retribntion  on  the  heads  of  the  local  potentates  who  then 
nded  those  districts  with  an  iron  rod  is  yet  told  by  the  descendants  of  those 
vho  took  part  in  the  civil  commotions.    But  to  proceed. 

About  a  week  subsequent  to  the  reconcilliation  of  Rose  Segrave  and 
her  lover,  two  men  were  sitting  in  a  small  back-room  of  an  inn,  situated  in  the 
diioiantive  suburb  beyond  the  northern  gate  of  Eilmallock.  One  of  them  was 
^eeiy  Montgomery ;  the  other  was  a  thick-set,  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
svutfay,  weather-beaten  face,  and  a  pair  of  deep-set,  grey  eyes,  whose 
fiene  and  determined  expression  would  be  likely  to  make  his  company  not 
^  agreeable  ta  most  mea  of  peaceable  dispositions.  They  were  carrying 
<Hi  a  conversation  in  an  undertone,  and  it  seemed  by  the  manner  of  both 
tbat  they  at  last  began  to  understand  each  other  properly. 
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^'  At  all  events,'*  said  Peeij,  *'  get  faim  to  join,  an^  yonll  get  the 
money,  Davy  Saer,*  every  penny  of  what  I  promised." 

''  Yes/'  answered  Davy ;  "  an'  if  I  got  him  to  go  on  his  keejM*  like 
myself,  what  wonld  you  say  ?" 

"  Just  the  same,"  returned  Peery,     •'  YouTl  pet  the  money." 

'^  An',"  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  suppose  he  should  leave 
a  mark  on  the  mountains  in  the  shape  of  a  heap  o*  stones,  to  show  that  ho 
icft  the  world  dancin'  his  last  jig,  or  the  Stibbiack's  hornpipe  from  a  thri* 
angle,  what  would  you  do  ?  You'd  make  a  lamentation  on  the  boys's 
death,  I  snppose !"  and  the  rafiian  laughed  hoarsely,  and  then  adaced  him- 
self with  a  glass  of  punch  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  No  matter,"  returned  Peery,  with  an  ugly  glitter  in  his  eye,  **  yonll 
get  the  money,  I  say,  and  here  is  the  first  balance,"  and  be  handed  Davy 
the  Mason  half  a  dozen  guineas  across  the  table. 

"  Tis  a  bargain,"  s^d  Davy,  clutching  the  moacy  in  his  large,  bony 
hand.  "  An'  now  I  must  be  off,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Never  fear,  afore 
long  he'll  be  one  of  us,  or  my  name  isn't  Davy  1"  and  the  villanons  pair 


We  shall  not  here  detail  the  various  traps  laid  for  poor  Bob  Montgo- 
mery in  order  to  induce  him  to  become  a  Whiteboy.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  in  the  end  they  succeeded. 

There  was  a  regulation  in  force  amongst  those  unfortunate  men  at  th« 
time,  that  in  whatever  district  a  deed  was  to  be  done,  no  matter  of  what 
nature,  the  captain  of  that  district  should  have  sole  command  of  all  de- 
puted for  its  accomplishment.  It  was  thus  that  on  a  certain  November 
morning  Bob  Montgomery  found  himself  on  the  side  of  a  hill  that  over- 
hung a  neighbouring  town,  in  the  command  of  a  body  of  men  that,  if  not 
for  its  equipments,  at  least  from  its  number,  might  well  be  called  an  army. 
Thousands  sat  resting  themselves  around  him  on  the  withered  fern  aud 
damp  heath  that  clothed  the  side  of  the  hill  It  seemed  from  their  looks 
that  some  event  of  more  than  usual  magnitude-  and  importance  was  abonl 
to  happen.  A  considerable  number  carried  fire-arms  of  soum  kind  or 
other  in  their  hands;  others  had  swords,  which  were  prabably  taken  in 
some  skirmish  with  the  yeomen ;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  that 
fierce  and  motley  array  was  armed  with  scythe-blades,  hay-forks,  and  pikes, 
which,  as  the  thick  mass&s  of  men  sat  along  the  hill,  they  held  firmly  in 
their  hands  pointing  into  the  air.  That  air  was  thick  with  fog,  which 
hung  upon  hill  and  hollow,  a  gn3y  and  almost  palpable  canopy  that  effec^ 
tually  obscured  the  arrangements  of  the  wild^Whiteboy  army. 

There  was  no  standard — neither  fife  nor  drum,  to  the  martial  notes  of 
which  they  might  march  on  to  grapple  with  their  foes ;  but  there  was  thai 
which  was  fir  more  ominous  of  damage  to  their  enemies,  lliere  was  a 
quiet,  set  tic  J,  yet  fierce  expression  on  the  face  of  each  man,  whkh  showed 
that  he  was  wilting  to  die  or  carry  out  the  purpose  of  his  leader,  which  will 
be  seei:  presently.     Not  a  word  was  spoken  amonst  thent.    Bob  Montgo- 

*  David  the  Mason.  t  TUat  ia,  to  be  outlawed. 
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may,  with  some  of  the  leaders  under  him,  sat  in  a  hollow,  waiting  appa- 
rentlj  for  the  arrival  of  the  scoats  he  had  sent  off  about  an  hour  previooslj. 

At  hist  a  tall,  nimble-footed  jonng  man  came  briskly  np  the  hiU,  and, 
▼ithoat  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  or  sajing  a  word  to  those  amongst 
whom  he  passed,  strode  into  the  hollow,  and  stood  leaning  npon  his  gon 
before  his  leader. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  Bob  Montgomeiy,  **  what  have  yon  seen  ?" 

"  m  tell  yon,  Captain,^  answered  the  scont.  "  There  are  nearly  two 
himdred  soldiers  standing  to  their  arms  in  the  middle  o*  the  town  square. 
At  one  side  o'  them — ^the  side  next  to  ns  here — there  is  a  regiment  o'  yeo- 
men cavalthry,  an*  at  their  off  side  is  another  regiment  o'  yeomen  foot. 
That's  what  I  saw.' 

On  this  actoonnt  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  attack  at  once.  We 
may  state  that  what  follows  has  little  of  the  imaginative  in  its  details. 
It  is  fomid  substantially  related  in  the  county  histories  of  the  time. 
Bob  had  made  his  principal  arrangements  previously.  He  now  gave 
the  word  to  those  under  his  command,  who  immediately  left  the  hol- 
low with  him,  and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  whole  array,  in  three 
divisions,  were  leaving  the  hill,  and  marching  cautiously  upon  the  town. 
At  the  side  they  were  marching  on  a  road  led  up  through  a  narrow  street 
into  the  square,  to  the  spot  whereon  the  yeomen  cavalry  were  stationed. 
A  lane  also  opened,  and  gave  passage  from  the  north-east  into  the  town 
opposite  the  front  of  the  soldiers. 

Every  thing  seemed  now  quiet.  Both  soldiers  and  yeomen  were 
quietly  resting  on  their  arms  when  they  beheld,  up  both  lane  and  street,  a 
few  immense  loads  of  straw  moving  towards  the  square.  This,  of  course, 
was  no  sn.spicions  sight.  The  horses  of  the  yeomen  cavalry,  on  the  con- 
trary, champed  their  bits  and  neighed  a  welcome  to  the  loads  of  provender; 
but  no  word  of  command  yet  rang  along  the  ranks  to  warn  the  riders  of 
what  was  approaching,  under  cover  of  the  straw.  Suddenly  the  loads  in- 
creased their  speed,  and  at  length  rolled  dimultancously  into  the  square. 
Then,  from  behind  them,  a  shout  arose  that  curdled  the  blood  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  to^m  and  of  its  defender?,  and  Bob  Montgomery  with  hi3 
men  came  rushing  up  the  street  upon  the  cavalry,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  second  in  command  dashed  up  the  lane,  and  fell  upon  the  regulars  and 
yeomen  foot. 

It  was  a  fight  quickly  begun  and  speedily  ended.  The  regulars  for  a 
few  moments  held  their  ground  firmly,  but  the  yeomen  cavalry  were  in- 
stantly broken  and  put  to  flight  by  the  headlong  charge  of  Bob  Mont- 
gomery and  his  division.  Several  men  were,  of  course,  killed  on  both  sides, 
but  a  worse  disaster  than  a  battle  had  befallen  the  town,  for  it  was 
on  fire  in  several  places.  The  Whiteboys,  expecting  a  stouter  resistance  from 
their  foes,  had  adopted  this  extreme  and  torrible  phn  of  aiding  their 
attack.  The  town,  in  many  parts,  consisted  of  rows  ot  thatclied  hnuses, 
the  dry  roofi  of  which  easily  caught  the  flame  and  communicated  it  to  the 
neighbouring  slated  ones,  till  »t  last  it  was  one  roaring  blaze  throughout 
every  qoaiter.    Bob  drew  up  riio  men  that  rem«ned  after  the  pursmt,  and 
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with  these  endeayonred  to  cxtingiush  the  flames,  bat  bis  efforts  irci-e  of  no 
avail,  aud  all  he  could  do  was  to  help  the  iobabitants  to  escape,  aod  aid 
tbem  in  saving  their  effects  from  the  Are* 

As  he  stood  before  a  houae  f rooting  the  square,  nvith  its  door  firmlj  barred 
and  its  roof  of  iron,  be  heard  a  shriek,  as  if  from  a  girl  who  was  stmg- 
gling  to  escape  from  the  inside.  He  looked  up  to  one  of  the  windows, 
tbroagh  which  a  volnme  of  smoke  was  issuing,  and,  with  a  paog  of  terror 
which  made  his  heart  leap,  beheld  Rosa  Segrave  standing  inside  and  vainly 
straggling  to  open  the  sashe?,  the  lower  panes  of  which  were  broken, 
probably  by  the  heat  or  some  stray  bullet  shots.  Bob  snitched  a  mosket 
from  his  men,  and  in  an  instant  dashed  in  the  door  with  a  blow  of  its 
heavy  butt.  Throwing  the  gun  aside,  he  sprang  np  the  stairs  and  was 
just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  Rosa,  for  the  floor  of  the  room  had  begnn 
to  ignite.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  house  had  escaped  by  the 
back  way,  and  Rosa,  whoso  relatives  they  were,  and  with  whom  she 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  of  a  fe^  days,  was  forgotten  in  the  fnght. 
Bob  cauji^bt  her  np,  in  his  arms  from  where  she  lay,  half-smothered,  beside 
the  window,  and  bearing  her  quickly  down  stairs,  and  out  into  the  garden 
at  the  rere  of  the  house,  deposited  her  amongst  her  friends,  kissed  her  palq 
brow  fondly,  aud  was  gone.  He  had  a  grave  task  before  him  la  the  street* 
It  is  hard  to  gather  and  lead  off  a  large  body  of  undisciplined  men,  espe- 
cially after  a  battle  in  which  they  have  proved  victorious.  This  Bob 
accomplished,  however.  He  sent  his  men  safely  to  their  homes,  and  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  took  to  the  mountains,  an  outlaw,  informed  against  by 
Davy,  the  mason,  who,  as  a  matter  of  coursey  obtained  his  promised 
reward  from  old  Peery  Montgomery, 

There  is  a  picture  in  which  a  young  Royalist,  of  the  time  of  Charles  tlie 
First,  is  represented  as  hiding  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  receiving  his  food  from 
the  hands  of  a  beautiful  young  girl,  probably  his  sister,  but  far  more  pro- 
bably his  lover.  Such  a  fate  was  now  that  of  Bob  Montgomeiy,  There 
was  old  wood  near  Kilmallock.  It  was  a  lonely  place,  seldom  visited  except 
by  a  stray  sportsman,  and  such  only  penetrated  but  a  small  distance  into 
its  outskirts.  Beside  a  tangled  path  that  led  through  its  centre,  and  which 
showed,  by  the  amount  of  brambles  that  grew  over  it,  that  it  was  very 
rarely  trodden,  grew  an  ancient  beech-tree,  whose  trunk  had  become  hollowed 
in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Within  this  hollow  trunk  Bob  concealed  himself,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  brave  girl  who  loved  him  so  well,  and  who  never  failed 
to  bring  him  food  every  day.  How  they  escaped  detection  so  long  is  a 
marvel,  but  they  did,  nevertheless,  for  several  weeks,  althongh  the  yeomen 
were  every  day  scouring  the  country  in  hopes  of  capturing  him.  It  may  be 
asked  why  he  did  not  leave  Ireland  at  once  ?  but  love  is  wayward  and 
strong,  and  the  thought  of  living  near  Rosa,  though  in  the  utmost  peril 
sweeter  to  Bob  than  the  certainty  of  safety  far  away. 

But  an  hour  came  and  he.  was  at  last  forced  to  bid  her  farewe|). 
The  merry  Christmas  time  came  and  went,  leavmg  many  a  heart  in  the  old 
town  glad  at  its  memory.  Rosa  Segrave,  however,  had  but  little  canse 
for  happiness  on  that  night  of  wassail  and  pleasant  laoght^.     At  the 
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^ery  moment  that  the  glad  jingling  of  the  bells  was  ecboing  over  the 
tovo,  she  was  speeding  tfarongh  the  anow  towards  the  lonely  wood 
where  her  lover  lay  concealed,  her  sad  heart  throbbing  violently,  and  her 
mhid  filled  with  apprehension  and  misery.  At  length  she  reached  the  tree, 
and  met  the  object  of  her  mission,  sitting  moodily  at  its  foot,  a- waiting  her 
coming,  for  she  had  not  been  with  him  during  tlie  day. 

'*  I  thought  yon  wonld  never  come,  Boaa,**  he  said,  standing  np  and  catch* 
mg  her  hand  fondly. 

"  Bob — ^Bob  r  she  answered,  endeavonring  to  repress  a  cry,  "  I  fear  it 
is  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  They  have  discovered  yoa,  and 
yon  mast  fly  instantly  for  your  life  I*'  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

^  It  can  scarcely  be,"  he  said,  incredulonsly,  *'  Here  I  am  now  nearly 
a  month,  and  not  a  single  hnman  being  have  I  seen  in  tho  wood  daring 
that  time  save  yourself." 

^^  But  I  tell  yon  they  have  discovered  all,"  she  resumed,  trembling  with 
terror.  ^'  Your  graod-unde  watched  roe,  and  then  set  Davy  the  ifason 
to  dog  my  steps.  Ha  has  found  you  out,  and  this  evening  has  informed 
the  yeoman  captain  of  it.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  here  instantly.  So  you 
mnat  fly.  No  matter  how  I  found  it  ont.  I  (Ud  so,  however,  an  hour  ago. 
Ob,  God  I  that  we  must  part  so  soon,  never,  I  suppose  to  see  each  other 
more.     Good  bye-^good  bye !"  and  she  held  ont  her  trembling  hand.   ' 

^'Have  jou  no  keepsake?"  he  said,  with  strange  calmness;  *^  nothing  to 
give  me  as  a  token  when  I  am  far  away  ?" 

'*  Here — here !"  she  answered,  suddenly  drawing  off  a  small  pearl  neck- 
lace which  she  wore,  and  handing  it  to  him ;  ^'  take  this  and  t>egone,  for 
even  now  I  think  I  hear  a  party  approtohing  the  wood.  Take  it — take 
it.  Bob ;  and  may  God  bless  and  guard  >  on  I  I  want  nothing  by  which  to 
remember  you !" 

Boh  took  the  trinket  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

'*  Nor  I,"  he  said,  '<  but  still  it  will  be  pleasant  to  look  upon  it  when  I 
am  £ar  away.'* 

As  he  whispered  the  fond  words  they  heard  a  sound  of  footsteps  ap* 
preaching  in  the  darkness. 

^  Go,  Bob !"  she  whispered,  scarely  kuowiog  what  she  said.  **  Go ! 
They  are  coming  too  truly,  indeed  l"  and  Bob,  throwing  bis  arms  around 
her,  pressed  her  for  an  instant  to  his  heart,  and  then,  with  a  sorrowful 
^^  farewell,"  darted  through  the  wood.  Rosa  had  just  time  enough  to  glide 
in  beneath  the  black  shadows  of  the  dense  trees  hard  by,  when  a  party  of 
yeomen  rushed  up  to  the  spot  she  had  left,  led  by  the  treaoherous  Davy 
Sair.  They  were  too  late,  for,  after  searching  the  hollow  trunk  and  every 
part  of  the  wco5,  they  could  nowhere  find  their  intended  victim. 

Late  next  morning  Bob  reached  Limerick,  where  he  met  a  recruiting 
sei^ant,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  enlisted.  He  was  now'  safe,  for 
there  was  a  war,  and  the  government  wanted  men  badly.  In  a  week  after- 
wards the  detachment  to  which  he  belonged  embariced  for  India,  the  seat 
of  war,  where  he  fought  in  many  a  gallant  battle. 

Three  years  rolled  away.    In  the  interim  old  Peery  Montgomery  was 
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more  argent  tban  ever  in  his  suit  to  Rosa ;  for  a  long  time  his  cause  seemed 
hopeless.  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year.  Perry  dressed  himself 
spracoly  one  day,  and  walked  leisurely  to  the  Blossom-Gate,  where  be  had 
an  interview  with  Kosa  and  her  father.  During  that  interview  he  showed 
them  a  letter — and  it  may  as  well  be  stated  here  that  the  same  document 
was  forced  by  himself — which  contained  the  account  of  Bob's  death  in 
some  Indian  battle.  It  was  terrible  news  to  Rosa ;  but  she  bore  it  bravely 
for  tho  sake  of  her  father,  who  was  at  the  time  in  extreme  ill-health.  For 
his  sake  also — for  they  were  now  in  absolute  want — she  consented,  after 
another  fortnight,  to  become  old  Peery*s  wife.  The  wedding  day  at  length 
came.  The  ill-assorted  pair  stood  before  the  clergyman  who  was  to  make  them 
one.  Peery  gave  his  affirmative  response  in  a  piping  and  exultant  tone, 
tiiat  would  have  done  credit  to  the  lungs  of  a  man  of  twenty.  Just  as  it 
came  to  Rosa's  turn  to  give  the  answer  that  was  to  decide  her  face  forever, 
there  was  a  bustle  amongst  the  byestanders,  and  an  old  woman,  a  former 
servant  of  her  father's,  walked  quickly  up  and  thrust  a  small  parcel  into 
her  hand.  She  opened  it,  and^  with  a  wild  cry  of  anguish,  found  therein 
her  necklace  with  a  single  lock  of  her  lover's  hair.  The  sight  of  both 
wronght  a  sudden  and  fatal  change  for  Peery.  The  clergyman  put  the 
decisive  question. 

^^  No  1"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  but  distinct  voice, ''  I  will  never  become 
hii^  wife.     I  cannot.     Let  me  go  home,  or  I  shall  die. 

Peery  cast  bis  cold,  flashing  eye  upon  her  for  a  moment.  The  blood 
rushed  up  to  his  face  and  head,  and,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  recover 
himself,  he  fell  forwaid  on  the  floor  in  a  fit.  The  clergyman  who  came  to 
preside  at  his  wedding  had  the  melancholy  duty  to  perform  of  preparing 
iiini  for  another  world,  for  that  day  old  Peery  died — died  suddenly,  and 
left  no  will. 

Again  it  is  New  Year's  Eve.  Rosa  is  sitting  at  her  window  in  the 
Blossom -Gate,  and  looking  out  over  the  Charleville-road,  along  which  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  with  a  merry  band  playing  before  them,  are  march- 
ing into  the  town.  As  the  first  company  approached  the  gate,  her  eyes 
rest,  searchingly,  for  a  moment  upon  the  gallant-looking  young  officer  who 
marches  in  front,  and,  with  a  scream  of  delight,  she  almost  falls  backward 
into  the  chamber,  for  in  him  she  recognises  her  long-lost  lover.  Bob  Mont* 
gomery,  who  by  his  valour  and  intelligence  had  thus  risen  during  the  wars. 

AVbat  need  of  more  ?  Bob,  as  the  only  surviving  relative,  came  in  for 
his  grand-uncle's  property.  He  and  the  faithful  girl  who  loved  him  so  well 
were  married  soon  after. 
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CLOWN-ISH  MORALITIES. 

BY  A  JOEY. 
"Tour  moiLey  '«  the  only  wear.** — Shaespkre. 
My  father  was  a  Joey  too ;  (it  is  a  geueric  appellation  for  all  cIowds^ 
in  risible  memory  of  the  Jo'ey  Onmaldi :)  he  was  famous  for  cutting 
mugs  :  u  e,  making  funny  faces ;  he  coald  chant  "  Tippetywitchet*'  &U 
most  as  well  as  his  gvent  prototype ;  his  *'  Hot  Codlins"  were  delicionsy 
and  he  had  a  tolerable  fund  ot  clownly  vernacalar  at  his  tonne's  end, 
comprising  the  stock  phrases,  "  Go  it,  my  nun  *nn  T*  **  That's  your  sort  I" 
"  A  regular  stnnner !"  "  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  if,"  etc.  Rejoicing 
in  these  manifold  accomplishments,  he  yet.  labored  under  many  disadvan- 
tages which  had  always  prevented  his  rise  to  professional  eminence. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  completely  destitute  of  mother- wit :  this,  (as 
being  a  very  common  failing,)  might  liave  been  looked  over  and  forgiven, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  the  ^'  mug  cutting  **  aforesaid ; — a  much  greater 
misfortune  was,  that  he  was  neither  a  posturer  nor  a  dancer,  either  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  skates,  clogs,  or  spades ;  he  could  neither  throw  a 
somersault,  nor  maintain  his  footing  on  a  rolling  barrel ;  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  indeed,  when  he  took  to  the  ^^  motley,"  and  could  never  hope 
**  to  achieve  greatness;"  for  the  sole  chance  of  making  a  first-rate  Joey 
consists  in  beginning  his  education  at  somewhere  about  sixteen  months  ;.-— 
as  soon  as  he  can  toddle,  he  can  tumble. 

Nowadays,  if  a  clown  possesses  no  native  wit,  he  cuts  theatres,  en- 
gages in  circuses,  mounts  a  parti-colored  dress,  with  Touchstonian  cap  and 
bells,  adopts  the  title  of  ^^ Shaksperian  Jester*^  and  mangles  the  sublimo 
bard*s  language  with  the  most  antigrammatical  atrocity.  Otherwise,  if  he 
is  incapable  of  reading  and  committing  to  memory  Shakespere's  witticisms, 
distributed  amongst  his  various  fools,  (to  the  end  that  ho  may  lug  them  in, 
head  and  shoulders,  during  a  performance,)  then^  having  nothing  to  trust 
to  but  agility,  he  dubs  himself  French  Clown,  and  sticks  to  ^*  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling ;"  wisely  holding  his  tongue :  as  a  distinguished  foreigner, 
he  is  not  expected  to  ^*  tip"  his  audience  ''  a  bit  of  the  dixonj"  In  my 
lamented  father's  time,  these  paltry  evasions  had  not  been  thought  of; 
though  once  I  heard  him  unconsciously  givo  utterance  to  a  Shaksperian 
qaotation.  My  mother  was  advising  him  to  lake  some  hark^  as  a  remedy 
for  the  ague,  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  when  he  peevishly  replied, 
''  Throir  physic  to  the  dogs;  Fll  ha'  none  on  it  I" 

Feeling  sensibly  his  own  deficiency  in  clownishness,  he,  in  my  early 
weeks,  resolving  that  I  should  not  have  cause  to  complain  of  a  neglected 
education,  had  me  taught  the  art  terpsichorean,  and  before  I  under- 
stood the  ^^set  phrase  of  speech,"  I  could  ^*talk  with  my  feet;" 
that  is,  I  could  get  through  a  comic  dance,  to  the  time-honored 
tone  of  "  Rowley  powley,  gammon  and  spinach ;"  and  while  still  in 
my  petticoat-age,  could  manage  a  burlesque  cachuca  very  creditably: 
a  supple  professor  of  Rislcjrism  instructed  me  in  the  mysteries  of  pos- 
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tarin^y  and,  by  UU  teaching,  I  profited  so  well,  that  at  four  years  old 
I  could  throw  a  flipflap,  tarn  a  doable  somersault,  dance  a  hornpipe  on  my 
head,  swarm  a  greasy  pole,  balance  a  tobacco-pipe  on  my  eyebrow,  and 
spin  two  plates  at  once :  in  short,  to  my  dear  parent's  care,  seconded  by  a 
trifling  amount  of  natural  Joeyism,  I  owe  it,  that  for  twelve  successive  (and 
successful)  seasons,  I  was  regarded  by  the  public  and  by  professionals,  as 
a  tiptop  Clown,  in  which  position  my  duties  were  heavy — ^my  salary  pro- 
portionate ;  but  latterly,  1  begin  to  fiod  that  each  new  pantomime  gete 
more  fatiguing;  nightly,  my  limbs  grow  feebler,  my  joints  stiffer;  I  cin 
no  longer  turn  pirouettes,  take  flying  lenps,  or  perform  any  extraordinary 
town  de  for<x%^  without  putting  both  body  and  spirits  to  fuU  proof;  (no 
pan  is  intended  here,)  as  poor  Joey  becomes  less  active,  more  is  expected 
of  him,  and  sometimes  even  a  second  Clown  is  introduced,  to  do  odd 
tricks---to  divide  the  honors — and  probably,  to  beat  Joey  number  one, 
together ;  at  best,  he  is  sure  to  prove  a  formidable  rival.  This  happened 
last  season  in  my  cose,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  public  voice  prodaimed 
me  superior  to  the  unprincipled  interloper,  yet  somehow,  my  old  established  * 
jokes — ^jokes  that  had  been  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  as  heiriooms — 
had  lost  their  relish  1  Those  manufactured  extempore  went  down  nnpalat* 
ably ;  and  the  most  recent  Clownish  crotchet,  the  9oagof  *^  Hoop-de^ooden- 
doo,"  quavered  out  a  faint  existence,  instead  of  being  rapturously  encored, 
as  were  my  comic  strains  in  nights  of  yore.  For  a  man  in  my  vocation,  I 
am  already  old,  being  almost  thirty-four,  and  having  a  strong  conviction 
that  I  shall  make  my  final  exit  before  my  tiny  Joey,  (born  last  Easter 
Monday,)  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  my  professional  advice,  orally^  I 
have  written  the  following  code  of  Clownish  Moralities  for  his  behoof ; 
being  enabled  to  do  so  by  a  fortunate  accident ;  for  ray  father  held  the 
arts  oi  reading  and  writing  in  sovereign  contempt.  He  began  by  educating 
my  Jeety  and  there  he  would  have  ended  ;  he  would  never  have  been  in- 
strumental in  making  *'  a  book  scholard"  of  me,  bat,  by  great  good  luck, 
daring  my  very  first  pantomime,  wherein  '*  I  did  enact"  a  chubby  pink 
Cupid  with  silver  wings — a  fleecy  cloud,  on  which  I  was  ascending  to 
Elystnm,  (tenanted  at  that  identical  moment  by  a  drunken  carpenter,  and 
two  swearing  flymen,)  having  been  carelessly  nailed  together,  gave  way — 
I  came  down,  presto,  prestissimOj  and  poi  my  ankle  out  of  joint  1  Some 
iieeks  elapsed  before  I  could  resume  my  part,  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  long,  weary,  winter  evenings,  my  mother  taught  me  to  read  all  the 
easy  words  in  a  file  of  old  pantomime  playbills — a  strange  primer,  but  it 
was  the  sole  literary  possession  of  which  our  house  could  boast.  .The  key 
to  knowledge  being  in  my  hands,  I  afterwards  unlocked  some  of  its  stores ; 
and  reading  and  writing  form  my  chief  amusement  in  the  lengthy  sammer 
vacations  incidental  to  the  career  of  a  Joey. 

With  this  brief  explanatory  introduction,  after  the  fashion  of  the  great 
Chesterfield,  /  leave  my  manual  of  moralities  for  the  benefit  of  my  son  and 
heir,  and  of  anybody  else  Clownishly  disposed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  TO  GAIN  A  FOOTING,  AKD  MAKE  A  STAND  IN  THE  PROFESSION. 

Supposma  yoa  to  hare  received  a  due  amouat  of  clownly  polish,  and  to 
be,  io  your  own  estimation,  likely  to  make  a  tolerable  Joey,  yoa  will,  na- 
turally enough,  be  anxious  to  procure  a  Incrative  engagement.  To  efiect 
this,  it  will  bo  absolutely  necessary,  should  you  be  troubled  with  any  ridi- 
culous bashfnlness,  to  throw  it  overboard  at  once,  and  proceed  to  business. 
Adrertiae  yourself  in  the  principal  theatrical  newspapers,  and  puff  your 
capabilities  to  the  utmost.  Never  mind  the  stupid  old  proverb  about  self- 
praise  being  '^  no  recommendation  ;*'  perhaps  it  will  be  the  onltf  recom-. 
mendation  you  will  be  able  to  get  (for  your  first  season,  at  any  rate) 
Besides,  looking  at  the  affair  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  you  are  your 
own  goodsj  and  hxvQ  a  right  to  dispose  of  yourself  to  the  best  advantage. 
To  this  end,  ^^  on  their  own  merits,"  Clovms  must  not  bo  "  dumb."  Look 
out  about  midsummer,  and,  if  fortune  is  propitious,  you  will  assuredly  suc- 
ceed in  jumping  into  a  berth  by  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  when  up- 
wards of  fifteen  theatros,  in  London  alone,  begin  their  evenings'  entertain- 
ments with  the  dreary  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  or  the  yet  more  dreary 
George  Barnwell,  in  dumb  show  (for  Boxing-night  audiences  make  a  deaf- 
ening uproar  while  the  fii'st  pieC^  is  acted,  and  reserve  their  powers  of  lis- 
tening for  the  Pantomime,  in  which  there  oughi  not  to  be  any  speaking)  : 
and  finish  with  a  "  New^  Grand,  Original,  Magical,  Comical,  Uistorioal, 
Pastoral,  Allegorical,  Mythological,  Nevcr-to-be-admired-enongh-able  Pan- 

TOHIXE  I"  t 

.  If  you  intend  to  create  a  sensation,  let  yoar  advertisement  tnimpr't 
forth  your  praises,  as  *'*'  the  Renowned  and  Inimitable  Successor  of  Gri- 
maldi  the  Great !"  Describe  yourself  as  '<  The  Wittiest  Clown  in  all  Cre- 
ation 1 1  The  Ugliest  Contortionist  in  the  World ! !  I  The  most  Extraor^ 
dlnary  Clog,  Pump,  Skate,  and  Fetter  Dancer  in  Europe  I ! !  I  The  most 
Brilliant  Bounding  Brick  of  the  Bosphorns !  I  i ! !  The  most  Wonderful 
Chair  and  BoUle  Equilibrist  in  the  United  Kingdom ! !  1 1 ! !  The  most 
Amazing  Pyramido-Dccantrical  Artiste  in  England  II!!!!!  and  The  most 
Marvellous  Performer  in  London  of  Impossible  Exercises  on  the  Trapeze  of 
Intrepidity— the  Starry  Globes  of  Glistening  Splendour,  and  the  Oscillating 
Ladder  of  Pendulous  Peril !  1 1 !  1 1 1 1" 

^'  This  is,  perhaps,  drawing  it  a  little  too  mild ;  but  you  can  make  what 
improvements  yon  choose,  and  take  care  to  dot  the  whole  advertisement  libe- 
rally with  scraps  of  French,  as,  MuUum  in  Parvo;  or  of  Latin,  as,  Toujours 
Joyeux  ;  which  will  serve  to  show  off  your  learning.  Above  all  things, 
remember  to  forelgnize  your  name.  *^  Snooksini'*  is  preferable  to  Snook** 
Who  ever  beard  of  Hoggf  Hoggini,  now,  sounds  soft  and  Italianish. 
You  need  feel  no  uneasiness  on  account  of  your  inability  to  do  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  yon  profess  in  print.  The  theatrical  potentate,  who  is  anxious 
to  secure  your  services,  knows  that  as  well  as  you  :  still,  the  flashy  advcr- 
tisiug  bait  hooks  him;  and  the  playgoers,  being  aware  of  the  impossibility 
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of  yonr  displaying  a  tithe  of  yoar  many  accomplisbments  in  one  evening 
(though  yoar  pnff  may  be  copied  word  for  word  into  the  playbilb),  will 
infer  that  the  numerous  feats  described  are  exhibited  by  instalments ;  so 
many  per  night,  through  the  run  of  the  harlequinade,  which  may  extend 
over  a  period  of  three  or  ionr  months.  Be  careful  of  your  figure!  I 
mean,  of  coarse,  that  you  should  demand  a  heavy  salary.  With  many 
managers  this  is  the  test  of  excellence ;  for,  as  they  sagely  observe, ''  talent 
cannot  be  had  for  nothing  ;"  and  the  person  who  is  content  with  slender 
remuneration  tacitly  confesses  that  he  is  not  worth  more. 

A  clown,  whose  brains  are  not  entirolv  resident  in  his  heels,  soin3tlme8 
contributes  his  quota  towards  the  building  up  of  a  laughable  programme, 
a  matter  involving  serious  consideration ;  for  a  great  deal  more  depends  on 
the  attractiveness  of  a  bill,  especially  a  rANTo^niE  bill,  than  an  unthea- 
trical  person  would  imagine.  Clever  stage  manager^i,  of  the  Robert  Roxby 
and  Tom  Higgle  School,  do  not  trouble  Joey  in  the  literary  line,  but  gene- 
rally rely  on  the  ample  resources  of  their  own  experience  and  imagination, 
which  result  in  the  production  of  a  huge  affiche^  replete  with  jokes.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  mean,  being  a  short  extract  from 
the  programme  of  ^^  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk  ;  or,  Hahlequik  Leap 
Yeah  : — " 

"  iNDucrioir. 

*^  The  Atmosphere — Forty-five  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

**  Remarkable  appearance  of  the  Weather  in  her  Aurora  Borealis  Car. 

"  The  Weather,  embcfdied,  on  this  occasion,  by  Miss  ^^ason. 

Heat  and  Cold  (her  Attendants),  Miss  Fahrenheit  and  Miss  Reaumer ; 

Snow,  Hail,  Sleet,  Mist,  R>iin,  and  Dew  (her  iErial  Agents)  Masters  and 

Misses  White,  Brown,  Black,  Grey,  Drizzle,  and  Mizzle. 

"Old  Moore,  Mr.  Vox  Stellarum;  Zadkiel,  Mr.  G*****n;  Hannay, 
Mr.  U.  Tillity ;  Pocket  Almanack,  Mr.  Giltedge ;  Illustrated  Almanack, 
Mr.  D.  Sign ;  Nautical  Almanack,  Mr.  A.  One. 

"  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septems 
ber,  October,  November,  and  December,  Messrs.  Slippy,  Drippy,  Nippy, 
Showery,  Flowery,  Bowery,  Hoppy,  Croppy,  Poppy,  Wheezy,  Sneezy,  and 
Freezy. 

'*  Twenty-ninth  of  Febraary  (his  first  appearance  these  four  yeara) 
Mr.  Bissextile;  Twelfth  Ni^ht,  Mr.  Sweetcake;  Plough  Monday,  Mr. 
Yokel;  St.  Valentine,  Mr.  Billy  Doo  ;  Shrove  Toesday,  Mr.  Pancake ;  St. 
David's  Day,  Mr.  Taffy;  St.  Patrick's,  Mr.  0' Whack;  Lady  Day,  Miss 
Wantrent;  All  Fools'  Day,  Mr.  Makcgame  ;  Easter  Monday,  Mr.  Holiday, 
Whit  Monday,  Mr.  Picnic ;  Longest  Day,  Mr.  Shortnight ;  Sr.  Swithin, 
Mr.  Heavywet ;  The  Dog  Days,  Masters  Bark,  Yelp,  Snap,  and  Growl ; 
St.  Partridge,  Mr.  Popabit ;  Michaelmas  Day,  Mr.  Greengooae ;  St,  Cris- 
pin, Mr.  Cobler ;  Fifth  of  November,  Mr.  Guido  Fawkes  ;  Loi-d  Mayor's 
Day,  Mr.  C.  T.  Guy ;  Shortest  Day,  Mr.  Longnight." 

The  painters,  machinists,  carpenters,  property  and  gss  men,  an  efficient 
orchestra  and  clever  corps  de  ballet,  will,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
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lynx-eyed  stage  maoager,  strain  every  nerve  to  make  the  pantomime 
opening  (the  fairy  tale  that  preceded  the  barleqainade)  go  off  well ;  but, 
when  once  animation,  illnmination,  and  resplendent  decoration,  united,  have 
produced  the  magic  transformation — ^when,  having  thrown  off  the  outer 
chrysalis.  Gaffer  Greyshoes,  y  ou  emerge  as  the  spotted  butterfly,  Jomr, 
and  spread  yonr  bright  wings  to  the  sun  ;  in  plainer  language,  when  you 
tumble  head^over-heels  towards  the  foot-lights,  strikes  a  grotesque  atti- 
tude, and  hear  your  merry  salute  of  *'  Here  wo  are !  **  responded  to  by  the 
hearty  cheers  of  the  assembled  multitude,  from  that  important  moment 
the  entire  onus  of  the  pantomime  will  rest  on  your  shoulders  !  Should 
it  prove  a  failure,  wo  betide  the  unlucky  Clown !  for,  on  yonr  devoted  head 
will  the  dlsappoioted  manager  pour  the  vials  of  his  wnith.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  always  "  the  bad  comic  business"  that  ruins  the  ^^  spectacle" — 
a  polite  way  of  insinuating  that  Snooksini  is  an  impostor,  since  that  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment  is  under  Joey's  absolute  control,  and  left  to  his 
invention  and  contrivance ;  the  properties  and  tricks  required  in  it  being 
manufactured  by  hi*)  orderp,  and  subject  to  his  approval.  Non-professionals 
would  scarcely  believe  that  one  trick  alone  would  cost  four  hundred  pounds ; 
it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless*  I  have  seen  that  sum  paid  for  an  automaton 
giant,  who  walked,  '*  with  solemn  step  and  slow,"  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage — stopped,  shook  his  head,  laid  his  hand  on  his  stomach,  to  denote  that 
it  was  empty — had  the  vacuum  instantly  filled  up  by  Harlequin,  who  leaped 
into  it  with  amazing  celerity;  when  Monsieur  the  Giantended  hisshare  of  tho 
performance  by  walkingrapidly  away,  to  the  iotensd  surprise  and  am  osement  of 
the  spectators,  who  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  bore  Patchy  with 
him  as  an  inside  passenger.  Those  who  were  In  the  secret  knew  better — 
knew  that  the  adventurous  Harlequin  went  at  one  bound  through  the  giauc 
and  the  whalebone  scene  behind  him*  It  was  a  most  ingenious  pleco  of 
mechanbm,  and  worth  the  price  charged  for  it  by  its  originator.  Tho  de- 
mand for  inexpensive  tricks  is  general ;  and  I  regret  to  say,  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rage  gains  ground  for  gorgeous  introductory  spectacles,  in- 
volving enormous  outlay,  managers  grow  every  year  more  niggardly  in 
affording  the  *'  appliances  and  means"  that  Joey  should  have  at  his  di<^- 
posal,  and  will  frequently  erase  from  his  Ibc  such  trick3  as  threaten  to 
tax  the  exchequer  too  heavily. 

In  the  opening  story,  it  is  not  unnsnal  for  the  pan tomi mists  themselves 
to  enact  the  parts  of  the  lover,  his  mistress,  the  miserly  old  curmudgeon, 
and  the  funny  servant ;  and,  by  means  of  slip  (or  strip)  dresses,  easily 
thrown  off,  an  instantaneous  metamorphosis  into  harlequinade  garb  is 
effected ;  but,  when  the  Clown  and  his  three  inseparables  are  not  agreeable 
to  this  arrangement,  the  speaking  characters  in  the  introduction  are  repre- 
sented by  other  members  of  the  corpSy  who,  when  the  benevolent  fairy 
waves  her  powerful  wand,  and,  in  doggrel  verse,  commands  them  to  ap- 
pear as  agile  Columbine,  nimble  Harlequin,  tottering  Pantaloon,  and 
sprightly,  merry  Clown,  slide  of!  quickly  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  are 
so  rapidly  replaced  by  the  veritable  pantomlmists,  that  none  but  practised 
eyes  can  note  the  exchange. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OK  ATTENTION  TO  DRESS. 

The  advice  of  Polonios  to  Laertes,  '^  Costlj  thy  garment  as  thy  porae 
can  bay ;  neat,  bat  not  gaady,  "  was  excellent  as  addressed  to  a  yoang 
conrtier,  with  a  superabandance  of  pocket-money :  being  exactly  reversed, 
it  will  salt  yon  equally  well ;  as  yon  find  yonr  own  clothes,  let  them  be  as 
cheap  as  money  can  purchase — ^good  thick  unbleached  calico,  fit  for  the 
unceasing  wear  and  tear  of  Clownish  life :  not  neat ;  on  the  contrary, 
'^  gaudy"  as  possible,  with  profuse  trimmings  of  scarlet  and  yellow  braid, 
and  ornamented  with  stars,  flowers,  or  scrollwork,  cut  out  in  broadcloth 
of  divers  gay  colors.  Some  Joeys  are  frightfully  degeuerate,  and  hare 
taken  to  spangles  !  '^  Pray  you^  avoid  this,"  'tis  *'  villanous,  and  shows 
a  pitiful  ambition  in  the  Fool  that  uses"  them ;  besides,  it  is  an  unfeeling 
eocroacbment  on  the  privileges  of  Patchy,  who,  poor  fellow,  has  triab 
enough  to  bear,  the  heaviest  of  which  ii*,  the  assumption  (in  many  thea- 
tres,) of  Harlequin  h  la  WcUteau^  by  females^  to  whom  Celeste  set  the 
example :  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  time,  the  man  of  many 
colors  may  be  driven  oS  the  stage  altogether.  Indeed,  for  the  last  ten 
years  a  niminy-piminy  species  of  entertainment  (?)  called  Burlesque^  has 
been  endeavouring  to  annihilate  jolly  old  Pantomime  itself,  but  has  only 
succeeded  in  rAisiug  its  head  above  water,  in  a  few  insignificant  lilipntian 
theatres,  where  poverty  of  space  and  deficiency  of  appointments  hinder  an 
attempt  being  made  to  cope  with  establishments  of  superior  calibre. 

CHAPTER   III. 

ON   A  BECOMING  DEPOSnCENT. 

Erasmus  tells  us  that  *^  a  gentleman  ought  to  behave  like  a  gentleman, 
and  let  his  whole  dress,  air,  motion  and  habit,  bespeak  a  modest  and  bash- 
ful temper."  These  instructions,  turned  topsy-turvy,  will  be  applicable  to 
you — who,  in  the  capacity  of  Clown,  ought  never,  for  a  single  moment,  to 
lose  sight  of  i/ow  character,  but  to  let  i/our  garb  and  actions  exhibit  a 
waggish,  thievish,  impudent  nature — even  to  the  huge  pocketr,  which,  in 
the  course  of  your  foraging  expeditions,  will  be  crammed  to  repletion  with 
the  fish,  clothes,  sausages,  candlesticks,  butter,  vegetables,  and  all  the 
other  eatables  and  wearables  that  that  unscrupulous  drole  cunningly  pilfera 
from  the  unwary,  or  audaciously  wrests  from  the  feeble. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

ON  GENERAL  CONDUCT, 

If  yoQ  would  have  the  performance  go  off  with  iclat^  your  motto  will  be 
"  Push  along — keep  moving  I"  Never  suffer  the  stage  to  be  unoccupied ; 
when  there  is  a  hitch  in  the  scenery,  or  a  trick  that  had^  fire,  or  refuses 
to  work  at  all  (occurrences  sure  to  happen  occasionally  in  the  best-regulated 
Pantomime,)  remember  that  the  stage  must  never  wait,  nor  the  comic  in- 
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terest  flag ;  yon  must  fiU  ap  the  hiatus  with  each  clownish  tact  as  to  con- 
ceal It  from  the  spectators:  of  them  joa  mast  not  talLC  the  slightest 
uotice ;  bat,  following  the  sensible  recommendatioa  of  a  celebrated  trage* 
difnne,  lately  retired,  ^'  look  on  them  with  as  mach  indifference  as  though 
they  were  so  many  heads  of  cabbage.''  Very  good  advice  this,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  act  ap  to  it. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OK  INDISPENSABLE    KNOWLEDGE. 

If  it  is  yoor  intention  to  become  a  first-dass  Joey,  yoa  most  aim  at  ac- 
qniring  a  thoroogh  knowledge  of  men  and  manners ;  yon  ought  likewise  to 
be  au  fait  to  the  leading  politics,  literature,  fashions,  and  on  dits  of  the  day ; 
that  yoor  allasioo?,  whether  verbal  or  actional,  may  be  well-timed  and 
witty,  and  readily  appreciated  by  yoor  audience,  without  any  clumsy  aftcr- 
explanationB:  and  never  foi^t  that  the  ''  very  head  and  front"  of  perfect 
Joeyism,  consists  in  maintaining  a  grave  countenance,  whilst  the  '*  house" 
is  in  an  agony  of  laughter  at  your  antics;  and  being  extresnelv  funny, 
without  breadth,  (except  in  your  dress,  and  there  a  Dutch  latitude  is 
allowed). 

CHAPTER   VI. 

#  ON  DTVENTION. 

Voij  must  be  fertile  in  expedients,  and  capable  of  converting  the  harle- 
•I'liuade  properties  to  your  own  use,  in  furtherance  of  the  scenic  business. 
Should  a  ^*  super"  in  costermonger  guise,  wheel  a  heavily-laden  barrow 
stcross  your  territory — the  stage — the  spectators  look  on  its  freight  as  mere 
carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbages ;  you  mast  discover  in  it  the  ^'  makings  of  a 
oian  r  But,  to  the  end  that  the  lawful  owner  may  not  annoy  yon,  you 
most  offer  to  take  charge  of  his  goods,  whilst  he  goes  on  some  Joey  errand 
— perhaps  to  "  run  for  a  pen'north  of  elbow-grease,"  to  catch  a  pickpocket 
who  is  **  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  railway  arch ;"  or,  to  hurry  away 
00  any  other  fantastic  message.  Having  thus  secured  yourself  from  inter- 
raption,  yon  .must  proceed  with  inimitable  comic  gravity,  in  your  Franken- 
steinian  operations,  which  will  presently  result  in  the  bodily  presence  of 
8Qch  a  figure  of  fun  I  with  a  pumpkin  head,  parsley  hair,  arms  formed  of 
huge  carrots,  with  bunches  of  wide-spread  radishes  for  fingers,  a  vegetable- 
marrow  neck,  a  cabbage  body,  mangold  wurtzel  legs,  and  cucumber  feet — 
his  appearance  is  irresistible !  Politely  bowing,  you  Introduce  him  to  the 
aadience  as,  *'  Mr.  Green — my  eldest !  ain't  he  a  beauty  ?"  The  applause 
is  load  and  long ;  when  it  has  snbsided,  you  chant  a  pathetic  couplet, 
conveying  to  the  spectators  the  Interesting  information,  that 

"  These  here  are  the  terrible  woes  and  ills 
Tha| arises  from  swallowing  vegetable  pills!** 

Tbe  costermonger  retnrning,  demands  restitution  of  his  goods,  so  you  im- 
mediately nndo  yonr  handiwork^  pelt  the  man  with  the  limbs  ot  your  dis- 
Vol.  I.  1 
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jointed  Tictini,  and  knock  him  down  with  his  own  wheelbarrow  ;  this  is 
the  signal  for  policemen,  barbers,  fops,  old  women  and  chimney-sweepers 
to  msh  on ;  a  general  m^l^  technically  termed  a  rally,  ensues ;  when, 
after  eyerybody  concerned  in  it  has  been  capsized,  thumped,  bumped, 
given  into  custody,  rescued  and  again  thumped  and  bumped,  they  some- 
how scramble  away,  contriying  to  take  with  them  all  the  properties  that 
have  been  scattered  about,  higgledy-piggledy;  rallies  being  introduced 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  stage,  and  not  (as  is  supposed  by 
the  youthful  portion  of  the  audience,)  for  their  especial  gratification. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ON  ILLEGAL  C0NVETAKCIK6. 

Be  prepared  to  collect  a  wardrobe,  satu  ceremanie,  from  the  passers  by ; 
(of  course  you  will  be  necessitated  to  make  your  toilette  under  difficulties 
— attiring  yourself  with  the  greatest  sang  froid^  in  the  open  air ;  pro- 
bably in  the  busiest  part  of  the  city,  or  in  the  most  fashionable  street  of 
the  west  end).  A  miller  goes  by,  with  a  number  of  sacks  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  you  purloin  two,  cut  them  open  at  the  bottom-— draw  them  on — tie 
them  round  the  waist ;  lo  I  you  are  provided  with  a  pair  of  peg-top  trou- 
sers ;  a  coat  must  be  had ;  so  you  run  forcibly  up  against  the  next  passer 
by,  (a  dandy,)  who  turning  wrathfully  round,  is  kd  by  you  to  believe  that 
\tie  assailant  was  a  small  chimneysweeper,  close  at  hand ;  you  urge  them 
i/U  to  '^  fight  it  out" — ^you  hold  the  gent*s  paletot  and  chnmmy's  bag — and, 
having  driven  them  both  away  to  settle  their  dispute,  you  invest  yourself 
in  the  stylish  coat ;  split  darkie's  brush  in  the  middle ;  convert  it  into  a 
pair  of  outrageous  whiskers,  and  complete  your  dress  by  bringing  out  of  an 
adjacent  cookshop,  a  fryingpan  and  a  round  pie-dish ;  the  latter  you  put  on 
for  a  hat  crown,  and,  popping  your  head  through  the  former,  you  are  fur- 
nished with  a  handsome  wide-awake ;  so,  putting  your  arm  jauntily  under 
your  (unusual)  coat  tails,  and  using  a  gigantic  door-key  for  an  eye-glass, 
you  strut  off,  with  the  air  of  a  (stage)  Bond-street  lounger. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

ON  AAUCABLE  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  TOOB  COADJUTOR. 

Always  keep  up  an  entente  eordiale  with  Pantaloon— even  though  he 
should  be  a  m off  in  bis  profession^  and  a  blaclLguard  out  of  it ;  on  no  ac- 
count let  him  fathom  your  thoughts  with  respect  to  his  talent  and  behavi- 
our. If  you  do,  and  thereby  offend  him,  he  will  continuaUy  forget  to 
*'  knap  the  slap,"  i,  e.  to  clap  his  hands  suddenly  together,  with  a  loud 
noise,  whenever  you  make  a  feint  of  giving  him  a  terrific  bo&  on  the  ear, 
or  a  highflown  kick  in  the  eye ;  and  as  that  kind  of  sham  fight  prevails 
from  the  "  here  we  are  1"  to  the  "  good  night  V* — the  alpha  and  omega 
of  a  harlequinade — a  sulky  or  spiteful  "  old  'nn"  has  it  in  his  power  to 
mar  Joey*s  efforts,  (or,  as  he  would  express  it,)  "  to  queer  his  pitch,"  most 
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proTokingly.  Many  a  ^ne  comtc  sceoe  has  been  exdognlshed,  many  a 
tolerable  pantomime  nneqnivocally  damned,  for  vant  of  a  friendly  under- 
eunding  between  its  two  great  moving  powers* 

CHAPTER   IX. 

.  ON  HORSEMANSHIP. 

This  aooomplisbment  is  both  elegant  and  nsefol;  in  fact  to  see  th^ 
*'  Clown's  system  of  hcfne  training"  left  ont  of  a  pantomime  programme, 
would  be  a  perfect  Rarey-ty ;  the  subject  selected  for  a  display  of  Joey's 
mincdoos  powers  is  generally  a  hybrid  (not  high  bred)  animal,  with  Uie 
held  of  a  giant  gninea-pig,  the  mane  of  a  Hon,  and  the  legs  of  a  man.  He 
is  to  be  ooDsidered  a  horse,  and  treated  accordingly.  He  is  of  osier 
origin,  and  *  has  recently  been  brought,  wild  and  unbroken,  from  the 
nearest  basket  maker's  workshop;  he  is  richly  caparisoned,  his  housings 
being  of  a  gay  furniture  print,  bedecked  with  scarlet  fringe.  By  a  centri- 
cal, or  more  properly,  oentaurical  peculiarity  in  his  construction,  which 
enables  yon  to  put  your  legs  through  his  skeleton  framework,  yon  identify 
yourself  so  doeely  with  your  steed,  that  the  spectators  are  puzzled  to  dis- 
coTer  where  the  man  ends  and  the  horse  begins ;  this  is  a  comfortable 
arrangement,  and  makes  you  completely  "  master^  of  the  **  horse  ;**  and 
afler  Pantaloon's  prefatory  exhortation,  '^  gee  ho  Jo-ey  I"  the  band  will 
strike  up  *'  Go  to  the  de?il  and  shake  yourself,"  whikt  you,  having  a  per- 
fect command  of  your  animal,  will  in  a  few  mmutes,  spite  of  all  its 
shying,  caracoling,  wheeliag  about,  and  turning  about,  make  it  gallop 
thrice  round  the  stage,  then  cast  it  (single  handed  I)  on  the  ground,  and 
fondle  it  as  if  it  were  a  pet  spaniel,  and  this  will  be  the  succMsfal  result, 
tbongh  he  should  be  the  most  yictous  (basket)  horse  to  be  found  in  the 
wilds  of  London,  or  its  yicinity. 

N.B. — This  mode  of  horse  training  has  no  connexion  with  Mr.  Rarey's 
or  Miss  Ashton's  \  it  dates  from  the  Grimaldian  era. 

CHAPTER  X. 

ON  CLOWNISH  SPORTS. 

Sbould  yon  think  proper  to  haye  another  horse  provided  for  *'  old  *un,' 
that  you  may  indulge  in  a  game  at  tilt  and  toumay,  it  behoves  you  to 
deport  yourself  widi  chivalrous  courtesy  towards  him,  your  adversary. 
Beware  then  of  trampling  his  toes  to  pieces,  and  unnecessarily  grinding 
his  com ;  also,  beware  of  bobbing  his  eyes  out,  when  causing  your  equine 
assistant  to  perform  frantic  gesticulations  with  his  head. 

Should  you  play  with  old  'an  at  leap-frog,  when  it  comes  to  your  torn 
to  '^  make  a  back,"  mind  that  yon  don't—  jast  as  he  is  about  to  spring — 
sommarily  jerk  your  head  back  and  drive  it  with  all  your  might,  agaiosc 
the  pit  of  bis  stomach,  knocking  him  back  into  the  middle  of  last  week ; 
bat  rather,  let  him  take  his  leap  quietly,  lay  hold  of  his  feet— elevate  them 
in  the  air,  and — (his  hands  acting  as  paddle  wheels,)  trundle  hun  off  the 
stage,  shouting  as  you  do  so/' All  hot  1  all  hot!  all  hot!  three  yards  a  penny!" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  THE   USE   OF  ARDENT  S1>1RITS. 

Your  spirits  mast  never  flag ;  jou  moat  ''  assoine"  a  cheerf alness  ^^  if 
yon  have  it  not ;"  and  should  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  lively  antics  and 
queer  grimaces,  to  last  from  rise  to  fall  of  cnrtaiq.  Should  you  unwit- 
tingly take  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  a  red-hot  poker,  instead  of  bewaillog 
the  mistake,  you  must  provoke  the  mirth  of  your  hearers,  by  chuckling, 
grinning,  and  laughing  ad  libitum^  as  though  yon  relished  the  warm  irony 
of  the  joke  amazingly  :  or,  shonld  adverse  fate  condemn  yon  to  a  dun- 
geon's gloom,  "  keep  your  pecker  up,  governor!"  throw  your  fetters  around 
yon,  as  a  sylph  would  a  garland  of  roses,  and  give  vent  to  yonr  feelings  in 
a  ludicrously-exaggerated  hornpipe,  terminating  in  a  flipflap  and  sudden 
disappearance  through  the  apparently  impervious  wall.  Or,  on  retiring  for 
the  night,  in  a  new  lodging,  should  you  find  yonr  humble  pallet  inflated 
with  certain  unwelcome  visitors,  a^  large  as  your  hand,  instead  of  flying 
into  a  passion,  you  must  merely  observe  pathetically  to  Pantaloon,  that 
'*  misery  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows  1*'  or,  in  jocular 
strain  exclaim  ''  Hi !  old  'un  I  Fm  a  getting  up  in  the  world  !  I  keep  my 
own  buggy !"  Then  pull  your  nightcap  over  your  eyes,  draw  your  knees 
up  to  your  nose,  and  rcoign  yourself  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

ON   BEHAVIOUR  TO   SUPERIORS,     CONSTITOTED     AUTHORITIES,   THE   FAIR   SEX, 
INFANTS,  THE  AGED    AND  THE  INFIRM. 

In  the  course  of  yonr  eccentric  perambulations,  you  will  certainly  en- 
counter a  '^  hea^y  swell  ;*'  (when  was  there  ever  a  Pantomime  without  a 
fop  ?)  It  is  the  height  of  Clownish  etiquette  to  divest  him  of  his  dickey, 
thereby  rendering  it  apparent  that  he  is  shirtless ;  to  invite  him  to  break- 
fast ;  to  take  care  though,  that  he  tastes  neither  bite  nor  sup :  to  wipe 
the  kettle  slyly  with  his  white  pocket  handkerchief;  to  knock  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  eventually,  to  kick  him  down  stairs. 

If  yon  can  catch  a  magistrate,  inquire  politely  whether  he  is  partial  to 
"  cold  duck  and  sauce ;"  and,  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  col- 
lect a  mob,  drag  him  to  the  pump,  and,  after  a  copious  application  of  the 
liquid  element,  toss  him  in  a  dirty  old  carpet,  and  pitch  him  througha 
first-floor  window ;  if  the  window  happens  to  be  shut,  the  crash  will  be 
more  impressive,  and  the  fun  quite  uproarious. 

But — ^your  respect  for  the  constituted  authorities  of  ^'  the  land  we  live 
in**  can  never  be  displayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  your  treatment  of 
a  policeman  I  No  matter  how  roughly  you  handle  him,  the  audience  will 
go  with  yon  heartily.  Having  knocked  him  down,  kicked  him  up  again, 
turned  him  into  a  teetotum,  and  cracked  his  crown  with  his  own  staff  of 
office,  you  must  Ing  him  into  "  an  bumble  shed"  (not  that  wherein  <*  young 
love"  is  popularly  supposed  to  reside),  and,  assisted  by  an  elderly  lady, 
whom  yon  summon  for  that  patriotic  purpose  from  the  waahing-tobt  you 
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eviace  the  estimation  in  which  jon  hold  the  Peeler  by  thrnsting  him  under 
a  mangle,  and  remorselesslj  rolling  him  ont  notil  he  is  as  fiat  as  a  pan- 
cake, as  thin  as  a  lamp-post,  and  about  ten  feet  long. 

Y9ur  native  gallantry  will  prompt  you  to  treat  the  gentler  sex  with 
becoming  deference.  If  a  respectable,  elderly  spinster  should  be  enjoying 
a  promenade  with  her  cherished  pet.  Vixen,  you  must  steal  the  pretty  dog, 
and,  tying  its  blue  ribbon  round  the  neck  of  a  horrible  penny  wooden 
canine  specimen,  you  let  the  unconscious  lady  lead  it  mincingly  off.  You 
then  sell  your  new  acquisition  to  an  itinerant  sausage  vender.  Or,  should 
an  unprotected  female,  laden  with  parcels,  umbrelUi,  and  baby,  be  caught 
in  a  shower,  you  should  civilly  propose  to  take  some  of  her  incumbrances 
ofif  her  hands.  Walk  by  her  side,  holding  the  parapluie  over  her  head; 
rob  her  of  the  parcels,  tnm  the  umbrella  inside  out,  and  (pretending  that 
yon  have  no  power  to  prevent  its  escape)  let  it  soar  away  into  the  clouds ! 
Yon  will  then  coax  the  unprotected  female  to  entrust  you  with  her  lovely 
offspring,  while  she  goes  in  search  of  the  thief  who  has  stolen  her  packages. 
This  arrangement  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  testifying  your  tender 
soliciinde  for  helpless  infancy ;  which  yon  may  easily  do  by  "  chucking  it" 
across  the  stage  to  Pantaloon,  who  will  throw  it  back  to  you.  When  yuu 
are  both  weary  of  this  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  begin  to 
sqnabble :  in  the  scuffle,  baby  is^  thrown  down ;  you  flop  on  it  in  a  sitting 
postnre,  squeeze  It  as  flat  as  a  flounder,  and  pop  it  into  a  water-butt. 

Your  due  regard  towards  the  aged  and  infirm  yon  will  necessarily  ex- 
hibit in  your  numerous  transactions  with  that  venerable  scamp,  Pantsdoon ; 
calling  hiro,  opprobrionsly,  ^^  Cauliflower'*  (in  allusion  to  his  silver  locks), 
pulling  hb  beard,  washhig  his  face  with  a  mop,  shaving  him  with  a  saw, 
extracting  his  only  sound  tooth,  and  whacking,  cuffing,  punching,  and 
kicking  him  whenever  a  chance  occurs. 


CriAPTER  XIII. 

OEKEBAL  OSBERVATIOKS 

In  one  ariicle  I  can  give  you  no  advice ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  foretell, 
or  even  to  guess,  what  subjects  will  be  avitilable  for  a  Clown  to  exercise 
hb  wit  upon,  in  that  dbtant  fntnre,  when  jou  will  have  arrived  at  a  proper 
age  to  take  upon  yourself  the  character  of  Joey.  In  this  point,  therefore, 
I  am  unwillingly  obliged  to  leave  you  to  jour  own  devices.  Thb  year  the 
Clowns  will  sharpen  their  wits  on  ^'  Garibaldi  and  Bomba,*'  the  '^  Chinese 
War,"  the  "Benida  Boy  and  Tom  Sayers."  Last  season,  **  little  bonnets" 
were  completely  worn  ont,  and  '*  crinoline"  nearly  so.  Toe  '|  Great  East- 
em"  cannot  be  expected  to  go  down  any  more ;  ^'  Rarey"  is*  overthrown ; 
the  "Atlantic  Cable"  must  be  cut;  and  the  ^' Rifle  Volanteers,"  who, 
no  longer  ago  than  last  Easter  were  great  guns,  will  not  go  off  a  second 
time. 

I  have  little,  more  to  say,  except  to  impress  on  your  mind  the  import- 
ance of  iosbting  upon  good  benefit  terms  with  your  manager.    That 
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achieved,  issae  a  showy  bill-of-fare  for  jour  own  night,  and  rely  on  yoor 
talent,  assisted  by  the  eflforts  of  your  brother  and  sister  performers,  to  se- 
care  a  hamper! 

Whatever  be  the  Intrinsic  merits  of  your  pantomime,  bear  in  mind, 
that,  in  order  to  send  its  spectators  home  in  good  hamoar,  the  last  scene 
most  be  dazzlingly  gorgeous  I  Garry  this  feeling  oat,  I  beseech  yon,  my 
beloved  son,  into  private  life  too ;  and,  if  a  poor  Joey's  aspirations  for  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  his  offspring  are  accepted,  yonr  tarmolls  and  troubles 
will  terminate  in  a  Delightful  Denouement^  in  Refulgent  Realms  of  Ro- 
seate, Radiant  Bliss.  M.  L.  L. 


MY    COLLEGE    GOWN. 

I. 
Upon  a  peg  behind  my  door,  there  hangs  an  old  black  gown, 
I  never  put  it  on  me  nove— >I  seldom  take  it  down  ; 
The  dust  grows  thicker  every  day  within  its  ample  folds. 
Yet  few  would  guess  how  many  a  tale  of  bygone  days  it  holds. 

II. 
My  hair  grows  greyer  every  week — ^at  least  my  friends  so  say — 
The  youngsters  whisper  that  Fm  "  slow" — "that  I  have  bad  my  day  ;*• 
At  ball,  at  rout,  at  pic-nic  too,  with  the  "fogies'*  I  am  left. 
As  if  my  youthful  days  were  gone-— of  life  and  glee  bereft. 

m. 
I  must  confess  I  don't  half  like  to  be  thus  laid  aside. 
Why,  I  can  shoot,  can  dance  or  sing,  can  skate,  can  walk  or  ride  ; 
I'm  first  in  every  gleesome  sport,  in  every  gleesome  play, 
And  yet  they  whisper,  "  Dear  old  soul,  hut  he  has  bad  his  day." 

IV. 

It  may  be  so — it  may  be  true — I  may  have  had  my  day  ; 
My  vigour  and  my  youthful  strength,  may  all  have  pass*d  away, 
And  youth's  bright  hopesbeforeTime'sscytbe,  have  fallen  withered  down, 
Yet  all  come  back  as  I  fondly  gaze  upon  my  College  Gown. 

Y. 

My  mothers  proud  and  happy  kiss  upon  my  smooth  young  brow — 
I  feel  it  thrilling  through  my  veins — I  feel  it  even  now ; 
No  rush  of  care,  no  press  of  grief,  the  happy  sight  may  drown, 
My  mother  gazing  on  her  boy  as  he  dons  his  College  Gown. 
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VI. 

Mj  fathei^s  kind  and  manlj  grasp,  I  feel  it  on  my  band ; 
As  'mid  mj  peers  in  college  hall,  I  proudly  take  my  stand ; 
With  all  my  youig  heart's  firm  resolves  to  win  a  noble  place, 
To  abnn  as  death,  whatever  his  name  may  sully  or  disgrace. 

VII. 

The  friends  of  many  a  bygone  year  come  crowding  roand  me  still, 
And  faces,  cold  in  death's  sad  sleep,  my  sonl  with  rapture  fill ; 
Nor  chnrch-yard  sod,  nor  seething  wave,  nor  Afric's  barning  ehoro, 
May  hide  the  forms  once  tmly  lov^d,  and  lov'd  for  evermore. 

vm. 
My  looely  room  grows  fall  of  life,  and  visions  from  the  tomb, 
Come  flitting  ronnd  me  faster  still,  'mid  twilight's  mystic  gloom  ; 
Ab  gazing  on  that  old  black  gown,  past  days  return  once  more. 
And  fiiends  long  dead  again  repass  dark  Lethe's  solemn  shoce. 

IX. 

Another  tale,  a  strange  wild  dream,  my  Goll^  Gown  might  tell — 
Of  one  lov'd  with  the  heart's  first  love — '^  not  wisely,  but  too  well," 
Of  bright  hopes  laid  for  ever  low,  'fore  one  seductive  thrall, 
Well — let  it  pass — ^my  College  Gown  may  serve  them  for  a  pall. 

z. 

I  am  a  lone  and  childless  man,  but  still  my  heart  is  young. 
There's  nought  I  love  like  the  ringing  laagh  of  childhood's  happy 

tongue; 
And,  oh,  I'd  like  some  childish  hand  to  scatter  o'er  my  bier 
The  incense  that  I  most  should  prize — ^its  sorrow  and  its  tear. 

XI. 

I'd  like  young  hands  to  plant  sweet  flowers  upon  the  church-yard  so^l, 
When  they  have  laid  me  to  my  sleep,  in  the  peace  and  rest  of  God ; 
I  could  not  ask  it  oft  I  know,  but  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
I'd  like  young  forms  to  kneel  eometimea^  and  pray  upon  my  tomb. 

xn. 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  of  youthful  days,  in  truth  have  pass'd  away, 
'  Tis  not  for  long — smile  on  me  yet,  though  I  have  bad  my  day  : 
Another  day  is  coming  fast — thfin  lay  me  gently  down, 
And  wrap  my  poor  old  worn-out  clay  in  my  worn-out  College  Gown. 

T.  J.  P. 


J 
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A  BIT  OP  CRINOLINE, 

Arc  the  men  serious  when  they  declaim  so  bitterlj  against  the  expanding 
agent  which  has  long  since  become  an  indispensable  dement  of  female  cos- 
tume ?  Do  they  mean  what  they  say  when  we  hear  them  complain  of  the 
extraordinary  fulness  of  skirt  and  "rotundity"  of  figure  which  a  well- 
dressed  woman  uniformly  exhibits  ?  I,  John  Jones,  Bachelor  of  Hayriew 
Cottage,  Stalkey;  have  my  private  opinions  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  pro- 
fessions. I  know  what  many  of  them  think  and  utter,  in  the  cosy  nooks 
to  which  we  fi*equently  retire  to  taste  beer  and  blow  tobacco.  Hear  a 
young  fellow,  coming  into  a  house,  protest  that  his  legs  have  ^'  suffered 
dreadfnll/'  from  contact  with  the  procession  of  crinoUnes  he  has  encoun- 
tered on  his  way.  listen  to  his  SBSthetic  indignation,  as  he  draws  a  com- 
parison between  the  old  dassic  dress  and  the  monstrous  ugliness  of  that 
which  prevails  to-day,  and  you  will  feel  half  indinod  to  offer  him  a  shilling's 
worth  of  healing-plaster.  But  were  you  to  be  favoured  with  the  gentle- 
man's opinions  aboat  one  o'dock  a.m.  when  the  can  is  low  and  the  tobacco 
nauseous,  and  all  other  topics  having  been  exhausted,  his  friends  turn  their 
attention  to  the  girls,  it  is  a  mulberry  tree  to  a  fig-leaf  that  you  should  hear 
him  "  stand  up"  for  the  hoops,  and  acknowledge  that  woman  at  last  had 
reached  her  own  sphere.  Naturally,  the  statement  will  ph>voke  a  burst  of 
.augbter ;  but  don't  be  alarmed.  Every  man  present  knows  that  his  neigh- 
bour is  a  hypocrite  on  the  vexed  subject  of  crinoline  or  no  crinoline ;  he 
knows  what  the  laughter  is  worth,  and  he  despises  it.  The  writer,  Jones, 
is  under  the  impression  that  in  unmasking  the  villanous  system  of  false- 
hood which  his  friends  have  adopted  in  their  treatment  of  the  spheiical 
question,  he  entitles  himself  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  all  his 
oountiywomen,  high-bom  and  low-bom.  He  likes  the  hoops  himsdf ;  and 
what  is  more,  he  has  the  courage  to  avow  it.  He  goes  in  for  them,  he;irt 
and  soul ;  and  his  address  is,  Hayview  Cottage,  Stalkey,  N.B.  Hours  of 
attendance  for  indignant  males,  from  ten  a.m.  to  ten  p.m. 

He  thinks  the  question  has  never  been  considered  with  that  analytical 
gravity  which  so  extensive  a  subject  merits.  In  their  attempts  to  demo- 
lish great  truths,  the  wits  of  the  Revolution  abstained  from  reasoning,  and 
galled  their  opponents  only  with  the  arrows  of  ridicule.  The  arrows,  even 
when  they  went  straight  to  the  m^rk,  let  in  more  light,  and  the  blaze 
mined  the  bowmen.  In  striving  to  effect  the  abolition  of  a  costume  fami- 
liar to  us  from  daily  contact,  dear  to  us  because  it  contains  the  best  and 
loveliest  of  creation,  the  wits  of  1861-2  lay  down  the  weapons  of  honest 
logic  and  go  to  war  like  a  legion  of  bnmble-bees — backwards.  They  sting 
and  they  sting ;  but  their  attacks  prove  powerless  when  directed  against 
the  spring-steel  constitntion  of  common  sense.  Not  one  of  them  bat  bus 
a  wound  to  deplore;  they  have  been  hacked  and  slashed  with  bits  of 
whalebone,  and  bound  captive,  nock  and  heels,  with  a  little  gutta  percha — 
more  power  to  the  dear  ladies !  He  thinks,  he  says,  (and  his  name  is  Jone?,) 
that  the  question  has  not  been  faitly  treated ;  and  he  proceeds  to  show  the 
whv  and  the  whi^rcforc. 
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*^  The  first  figure  iu  creation,'*  says  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, "  is  the 
circle — the  eye  forms  its  own ;  and  the  surronnding  world  embraces  all 
that  it  holds,  in  spherical  planes.**  Starting  from  this  point,  the  clever 
edectist  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  perfection  of  a  line  is  half  developed 
in  the  carve,  and  thorongbly  realised  in  the  circle.  Bear  this  in  mind. 
In  the  circle,  also,  we  find  the  image  of  eternity — ^without  beginning, 
withont  end.  In  the  marriage  ceremony  it  is  the  type  of  iudissolnblo 
union,  the  same  noder  conditions  of  duration.  Thompson  here  pats  in  an 
objection,  and  asks  me  what  J  mean  by  saying  that  marriages  have  no 
beginning.  "  Unfortunate  man,"  I  reply,  '^  do  you  forget  that  they  are  made 
in  Heaven  ?"  He  looks  pale,  and  requests  to  be  helped  into  the  open  air. 
Keeping  in  view  the  imjiortant  moral  functions  which  the  circle  discharges, 
we  turn  to  the  dear,  much-abased  crinoline,  and  in  it  the  philosophic 
eye  discovers  not  the  hooped  substratum  of  inflated  silk  or  muslin,  not  the 
public  ohatruction  so  decried  by  men  of  weak  understandings,  but  a  mag- 
nificent exposition  of  the  plan  of  the  universe — an  aUo  relievo  of  space  and 
matter-— a  profoundly  organbed  model  of  the  suns,  stars,  and  moons,  which 
wheel  and  blaze  around  us.  Liflt  up  your  eyes,  0  incredulous  Barker  I  to 
the  exqnisite  crinoline  suspended  above  yonder  door.  In  the  lowest  circle 
of  the  beautiful  robe,  yon  have  the  orbit  of  the  remotest  planet ;  ascending 
by  degrees,  yon  meet  with  others  of  more  contracted  limit — there  Saturn 
rushes  through  the  interminable  waste  (I  mean  the  first  hoop,)  belted,  you 
can  imagine,  with  his  frosty  zones ;  there  Mercury  rolls  his  green  splendours, 
there  Mxn  whirls  his  crimson  lights.  And,  look  at  the  centre — there  is 
space — indescribable  vacuity — ^profound  emptiness — ^intense  nothingness — 
the  visible  and  invisible  of  something,  for  which  ages  of  wisdom  have  failed 
to  find  a  name.  Observe  how  all  those  drdes  are  related  one  to  the  other 
by  permanent  but  scarcelj-seen  connexions.  You  say  the  connexions  are 
obviona  eooagh.  So  they  are;  but  wait  until  our  system  is  enveloped  in  a  ten- 
der, ganzy  robe,  with  which  soft  winds  and  softer  hands  shall  toy,  and  you 
shall  not  perceive  them  so  readily.  The  mnchinery  shall  be  lost — its  re- 
sults preserved.  Barker  roars  '*  Ha !  ha !"  he  exclaims,  "  Ha !  ha  I  why 
you  have  left  out  the  sun — ^good  I"  I  turn  to  the  irreverent  scoffer,  and 
with  a  grave  voice,  rebuke  him  thus.  *'  Sir,  I  confess  the  system,  at  this 
stage,  is  necessarily  defective,  but  if  you  take  it  home  to  your  cousui  Alice 
I  protest  yon  will  not  have  long  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  the  central 
body."  ^^  But  where's  the  moon  ?**  he  asks.  Placing  my  hand  over  my 
left  breast,  I  inquire : — *'  Dare  yon  to  question  the  pretensions  of  one  who 
for  years  has  revolved  around  her  ?**  ^'  No,  I  don't,"  he  says  ;  and  the 
exposition  is  completed. 

When  Brougham  told  us  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  little  did  he  anti- 
cipate that  those  patient  labourers  in  the  weedy  garden  of  human  iniellect, 
should,  in  the  coarse  of  a  half  century,  be  assisted  in  the  propagation  of 
moral  and  astronomical  tmth  by  almost  every  woman  in  these  kingdoms. 
Long  life  to  the  hoops !  Our  seminaries,  with  their  assistance,  shall  be 
enabled  to  dispense  with  globes,  charts,  and  orreries — a  crinoline  snspendod 
above  the  bead  rostrum  supplying  their  place.    In  good  time  it  will  not  be 
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uncommon  to  find  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  accnratelj  mapped  on 
its  interior  and  exterior  edges,  so  that  when  the  continents,  islands,  and 
seas  of  one  hemigphere  have  been  exhansted,  the  robe  needs  bat  taming 
inside  out  to  displaj  the  geographical  features  of  the  other.  Walking  with 
our  children  in  Sackville-street,  we  need  onlj  keep  behind  a  lady  to  dednoe 
from  her  charming  outline  lessons  of  the  gravest  import  on  the  physical 
laws  of  the  universe,  for  their  instruction.  ^*  Elizabeth  and  Albert,"  we 
may  be  heard  saying,  *'  in  the  graceful  body  which  precedes  us  yon  have  a 
correct  description  of  the  world.  The  bottom  riog  represents  the  Equator* 
the  topmost,  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  those  horizontal  lines  are  parallels  of 
latitude ;  these  perpendicular  ones  are  lines  of  longitude.  When  the  sun  is 
in  the  equator," — but  at  this  stage  of  the  lesson  we  shall  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised if  the  lady  is  lost  in  the  crush  at  Carlisle-bridge,  and  thus  prevents 
us  going  further.  Or,  taking  a  moral  subject  for  the  discourse,  we  might 
say,  "  Darlings,  in  that  crinoline,  we  have  a  striking  image  of  time  :  we 
knovr  not  when  it  began — as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  will  have  no  end ;  and 
day  after  day,  it  grows  greater  and  greater."  There  is  little  doubt  that 
a  course  of  instruction,  conducted  on  these  principles,  would  be  highly 
coaducive  to  the  progress  of  our  juvenile  community. — ^*  Sermons  in  stones, 
yon  know,  and  good  in  everything." 

As  to  the  strict  question  of  the  propriety  of  costume,  Jones  does  not 
despair  of  making  out  a  shining  defence  for  the  maligned  appendage.  We  are 
told  it  is  gracefoL  In  his  (Jones's)  opinion,  the  sweetest  outline  yet 
discovered  is  that  of  the  cone.  To  the  form  in  which  it  is  moulded,  he 
attributes  the  preponderating  popularity  of  lump-sugar  over  brown.  The 
cone,  next  to  the  circle,  is  the  form  which  prevails  most  throughout  nature. 
Take  up  a  delicately-limned  shell  on  the  sea-shore,  and  an  examination  will 
convince  you  that  its  departed  occupant  died  in  an  agonising  struggle 
to  twist  his  habitation  into  the  aforesaid  shape.  Every  spiral  ring  on  its 
surface  is  the  record  of  a  terrible  revolution-^  one  and  all  aspiring  to  the 
figure  ambitioned  by  the  defunct  animal  The  pyramids  and  obelisks  of 
the  Land  of  Night,  as  some  one  has  called  Egypt,  are  but  necessary  modi« 
fications  of  the  same  shape.  A  cone,  be  it  remembered,  presents  no  angle. 
If  it  had  been  strictly  adopted  in  the  pyramids,  it  would  be  impossible  they 
could  oppose  distinct  sides  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens ;  if  adopted 
in  the  obelisks,  the  characters  engraved  on  their  surfaces  would  be  con- 
fused from  want  of  boundaries.  Long  before  crinoline  was  the  rage,  a 
veiled  bride  was  a  graceful  figure.  The  glorious  sweeping  lines,  descending 
from  the  head  to  the  feet,  the  delicious  tapering  of  the  body  in  a  reverse 
direction,  were  all  gained  independently  of  the  assistance  of  artificial  exten- 
sion. Then,  the  lights  fell  so  tenderly  and  warmly  over  the  surface  of 
the  dress  that  the  wearer  floated  about  like  a  summer  mist,  tinged  with 
impalpable  beauty.  Until  the  bride  was  unveiled,  the  charm  lasted ; 
stripped  of  the  long  lace,  she  was  reduced  to  the  shape  of  a  clumsy  gate- 
post ;  or  a  fishing  float,  narrow  at  the  extremity,  thick  at  the  cenu-e. 
Jones  knows  that  the  brides  of  former  times — of  the  crinoline  interregnum — 
did  not  always  suffer  this  metamorphosis.    He  remembers  such  a  thing  as 
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Stiff  card-paper,  in  irhich  a  lady  was  made  up,  till,  on  sitting  down,  her 
dress  prodnoBd  a  report  like  the  crack  of  a  broken  bandbox.     Farther,  he 
remembers  having  been  placed  on  a  stool  to  lace  his  sister's  back,  as  she  was 
preparing  for  a  ball ;  and  can  declare,  that  if  the  total  of  her  skirts  were 
divided  hj  three  the  quotient  would  be  still  astonishing.    In  those  days,  a 
ladj  in  fall  dress  stalked  aboat  like  a  clothes-horse.     She  was  a  combina- 
tion of  velvets,  tissues,  satin,  padonaojs,  armozeens,  dncapes,  tabbjs,  taf- 
faties,  lutestrings,  and  sarcanets ;  for  delightful  tulle  had  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  and  illusion  was  amongst  the  phantoms  of  the  future.    Winter 
and  summer,  she  was  alike  miserable ;  her  life  was  a  burthen  to  herself. 
Lanndresses  were  important  people,  and  her  family  suffered  heavily.    Not- 
withstanding the  prodigious  outlay  expended  upon  dress  at  the  period  he 
speaks  of,  Jones  can  aver  that  the  female  form  was  far  from  being  conical : 
it  was  ugly,  it  was  clumsy,  it  was  inconvenient.    Not  that  he  denies  it 
was  an  improvement  on  the  square  hoop  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Georgian 
period,  a  comical  imitation   of  which  is  worn  by  Mrs.  Howard  Paul 
in  the  clever   entertainment  conducted  by  herself  and   her  hnsband, 
in  Regent-street,  London.     The  square  hoop  was  simply  an  abomina- 
tion, like  the  muff,  the  furbelow,  and  others  of  its  contemporaries.    It 
converted  a  lady  into  a  jack-in-the-box ;  it  was  monstrous  to  the  last 
degree.    Neither  does  he  deny  it  was  an  improvement  on  the  style  of 
dress  adopted,  say  in  1700.     Before  him,  at  this  moment,  lies  a  cut,  in 
which  two  ladies  of  fashion — persons  of  quality  perhaps — are  represented 
taking  ao  airing  in  the  grounds  of  Chesnut  House,  once  occupied  by  the 
Lord  Protector  of  England.    Their  gowns  may  be  simply  described  as 
sacks,  with  prolonged  tails.    They  are  close-fitting  garments,  in  which  the 
wearers  oould  not  sit  or  walk  with  any  deforce  of  comfort.     Of  the  trim- 
mings, &c.,  he  presumes  to  say  nothhig  (although  the  plate  is  coloured, 
and  the  texture  in  one  case  is  green,  with  a  qtiilted  purple  border ;  in  the 
other,  a  lively  saffinon,  turned  up  with  a  slender  scrap  of  pepper-and-thun- 
der) ;  but  he  yentures  to  speak  of  the  bodies  of  those  walking  robes :  they 
are  very  short,  very  low,  and  resemble  the  top  of  a  tnndish,  cut  off  and 
thrust  into  the  bottom  section  of  a  flute.    As  he  gazes  upon  the  pretty 
profile  which  tfie  taller  of  the  two  persons  of  quality  turns  towards  him, 
how  he  longs  that  a  bit  of  crinoline  might  impart  to  her  rianie  figure 
that  last  touch  which  implies  perfection  I     Alas  I  and  alas  I     In  the  matter 
of  bonnets,  Jones  hastens  to  announce  that  he  shall  have  something  to  say 
in  a  future  number;  but  he  cannot,  he  feels,  dose  this  paper  without  some 
reference  to  the  much-vaunted  costume  of  the  ancients.    *'  Only  look, 
exclaims  one,  '*  at  the  glorious  drapeiy  of  a  Greek  statue ;  observe  how  the 
folds  fall  and  intermingle  with  that  delicate  grace  which  springs  from  the 
highest  conception  of  the  essence  of  beauty."    He,  Jones,  has  been  ob- 
serving all  this,  but  never  could  see  the  **  grace"  or  the  perception.    All 
be  can  perceive  when  he  examines  one  of  those  statues  is  a  white  sheet, 
tfaiown  negligently  over  a  white  torso.     It  is,  moreover,  full  of  wrinklee 
and  puckers;  it  must  trip  the  wearer  should  she  ever  attempt  to  step  from 
the  pedestal  whereon  she  stands  doing  penance  for  posterity.   It  must  have 
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seriously  incommoded  her  when  grilling  a  steak  or  baking  a  hearthcake.  It 
id  a  monament  of  eternal  disgrace  to  a  people  who,  with  all  their  refine- 
ment and  Inxniy,  were,  if  we  are  to  believe  their  sculptors,  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  needles  and  thread.  One  excuse  remains  to  be  urged  in  their  de- 
fence— the  climate  was  warm,  their  imagination  free,  their  textile  mann- 
factares  backward.  Jones  is  readj  to  avouch  that  if  an  Irish  ladj  could, 
by  any  means,  be  transported  back  to  Greece,  and  to  the  days  when  the 
national  genins  was  in  its  prime,  she  would  create  a  revolution  in  Greek 
art :  the  sheet  would  disappear,  and  the  lady  divinities  thenceforth  be 
snitiptuously  robed  in  barrel  bell  and  fuUptrain  cnuoliue.  Referring  to 
the  cone  theory,  he  asserts  that  that  form  is  best  attained  by  the  use  of 
the  nineteenth  century  hoop ;  and  he,  therefore,  stands  up  for  it. 

There  are  hundreds  of  fellows  who  annoy  him  frequently  by  declaring 
that  the  fashion  has  already  begun  to  decay.  He  does  not  believe  a  word 
of  it.  It  has  sustained  the  attacks  of  Mr.  John  Leech,  in  Punch,  and  of  a 
hundred  less  eminent  caricaturists,  without  diminishing  an  inch.  The  war 
has  not  been  fairly  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  assailants ;  their  attacks 
have  been  more -than  once  remarkable  for  exaggeration,  often  descending  to 
indelicacy  ;  they  give  us  the  worst  side  of  the  picture  only.  Tne  public 
will  have  a  mors^  of  fun  at  anyone's  expense ;  but  who  could  have  been 
insane  enough  to  hope  that  our  women  could  be  ridiculed  out  of  anything  ? 
They  wore  daggers  and  embroidered  girdles,  feathers,  ruffs,  and  furbelows, 
at  an  age  when  those  pretty  extravagances  were  assailed  by  keener  wits 
than  abound  just  now — they  displayed  them  because  they  were  pleased  to 
do  so  ;  they  discontinued  them  for  precisely  similar  reasons.  Mr.  Leech 
may  shut  up — at  least  he  does  not  enjoy  Jones'  sympathies,  small  as  they 
may  be.  In  Bond-street  and  Belgravia,  J.  has  sometimes  seen  ladies 
abroad  without  crinoline,  and  bearing  the  trains  of  their  dresses  on  their 
left  arms.  The  effect  was  pretty  for  a  time,  bnt  was  ultimately  repulsive. 
He  was  alarmed,  and  requested  to  be  told  the  cause  of  this  singular  and  nn- 
becoming  innovation,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
faculty  of  the  district  having  ventilated  the  report  that  '*  there  was  excessive 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  which  rendered  the  wearing  of  steel  apparel 
temporarily  hazardous."  He  is  delighted  to  give  this  great  truth  publicity, 
in  ^e  hope  that  it  may  counteract  the  injurious  impressions  which  the 
assumed  scandal  may  have  produced.  When  Barker  accompanied  him  to 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  last  Spring,  he  was  delighted  to  direct  his  com- 
panion's eyes  to  the  benefit  which  the  sUver  lustre  robe  worn  by  her  Majesty 
derived  from  the  artificial  substratum  on  which  it  reposed.  The  gorgeous 
hue — the  shy  gleam  of  the  superb  material  came  out  gloriously  in  rich  con« 
trast  with  the  deep  crimson  of  the  state  cloak.  The  peeresses  all  round  the 
honse,  were  si.nilarly  attired ;  and  the  air  of  pomp  which  pervaded  the 
brilliant  gathering,  was  mainly  attributable — to  what?  why  crinoline. 
Barker,  whilst  he  could  not  help  admiring  its  effect,  asserted  that  the  queen, 
though  paying  homage  to  the  prevailing  fashionable  folly  *on  public  occa- 
sions, wore  '^  none"  within  the  palace  precincts ;  whereupon  Jones,  the 
present  writer,  began  to  devise  some  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his 
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friend's  assertion.  It  maj  be  necessary  to  state  that  he  (Jones,)  has  not 
the  entree  to  Bnckingham  Palace,  that  he  has  never  been  at  a  state  ball, 
that  he  wields  no  back-stairs  influence  of  any  description ;  and  that  the 
privacy  which  surrounds  the  royal  habitation  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  defeat 
his  cnriosity.  Did  he  succeed  ? — he  did.  Close  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
at  the  time  he  ^vrites  of,  the  great  Westminster  Ho 'el — an  elaborate  copy 
of  the  Louvre — ^was  in  course  of  erection.  For  the  purpose  of  building  the 
ribbed  domes  which  ornament  the  extremities  of  the  building,  scaffolding 
bad  been  raised  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  npwaids.  Giving 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  works  a  shilling,  Jones  slipped  into  the  building 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  left  dome,  whence  was  visible  the  enclosed 
quadrangle  and  pleasure  grounds  of  her  Majesty's  town  residence.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  lorgnette  (given  him  by  one  of  the  best  fellows  within  or 
without  the  sound  of  Bowbells,)  he  made  out  the  royal  party,  consisting  of  the 
Queen,  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Princess  Alice,  promenading  on  a  grassy 
lawn  which  sloped  down  to  an  enriched  balustrade.  Hurrah  I  as  he  lived, 
the  Queen  was  en  traine  ;  so  was. the  Princess  Alice,  and  so  were  three  or 
four  ladies  in  attendance.  You  should  have  seen  them  as  they  paced  across 
the  crisp  grass,  whilst  every  wind  that  blew  around  the  mysterious  raiment 
struck  it  with  some  lovelier  modification  of  light  and  shadow.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  royal  lady — and  he  T^iispers  this  for  the  benefit  of  nobody  ex- 
cept those  for  whom  it  is  intended— consisted  of  a  gray  satin  robe,  with  a 
double  ruche  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt ;  the  sleeves  were  close-fitting, 
ending  at  the  wrists  in  tiny  cambric  f  rillings ;  a  white  boumouse,  and  a 
diarming  bonnet,  trimmed  with  strawberry  fruit  and  leaf,  completed  the 
imperial  toilette.  Jones  saw  it ;  and  he  swears  that  the  simple  elegance  of 
the  whole  would  be  seriously  compromised,  in  his  reverential  eyes,  in  the 
absence  of  the  much-abused  crinoline,  the  glorious  Deltaic  outline  of  which 
set  it  off  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Intoxicated  by  the  vast  importance  of 
the  discovery,  he  hurried  down  the  steep  ladders,  and  set  off  in  search  of 
Barker.  That  wretched  individual  evinced  the  utmost  compunction  of 
spbrit  when  solemnly  rebuked  for  his  mendacity ;  but  to  his  honor  be  it  told, 
that  on  going  home  he  turned  into  a  small  linen-draper's  shop  in  Holbom, 
and  was  seen  to  leave  it  ten  minutes  subsequently,  with  a  paper  parcel  of 
elastic  appearance  under  his  arm.  *'  And,  my  dear,  isn't  Mrs.  Barker  won- 
derfully improved  since  Tuesday  last?"    Ohl  don't  you  know  why?— 

whisper .'^  Jones  trusts  the  context  will  be  obvious.  Further,  he  would 

add,  that  any  person  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  Westmhister  Hotel  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  royal  family  in  the  palace  grounds,  shall  have  their 
labour  for  nothing ;  as,  since  the  morning  on  which  he  effected  the  ascent, 
a  huge  mound  has  been  wisely  interposed  between  the  hotel  windows 
and  the  palace  plcasaunce.* 

He  has  considered  the  subject  from  end  to  end,  and  flatters  himself  he  has 
made  out  a  case  a  case  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  irrefutable  in  its  conclusions. 
These  may  be  summed  up  thus — ^' Item,  Crinoline : — the  men  like  it;  it 

*  This  is  strictly  the  truth . 
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IS  cheap ;  ssthetic ;  it  is  gracefid ;  the  women  adore  it,  royalty  has  patro- 
nised it,  Jones  had  defended  it ;  therefore  it  mnst  oontinne  to  floorish.  It 
assists  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  development  of  ideas — arg<d — it  is 
intellectnal.  Our  raiment  is  fragile,  bnt  this  lasts — ^what,  for  instance, 
wonld  be  refnsed  for  the  hoops  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  or  those  of  Anne 
of  Russia  ?  In  oonclosion,  he  resolves  that  whenever  he  shall  many,  the 
extent  of  his  wife's  accomplishments  shall  be  measured  by  the  extent  of 
her  crinoline ;  her  goodness  of  temper  by  its  elasticity ;  her  grace  by  its 
grace ;  her  fulness  of  heart  by  its  fulness  of  muscle.  And  with  a  devoted 
soul,  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies  of  these  kingdoms  he  lays  this  Brr  of 
crinoline.*'  0. 


THROUGH  THE  SNOW-DRIFT. 

A  STOBT  OF  NEW  TEAB'S  EVX. 

We  looked  across  a  desert  of  snow,  and  through  a  waste  of  dsrkness,  on 
the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  as  we  lay  in  leaguer  before  Sevastopol. 
Three  of  us  sat  before  a  cheery  fire  I  had  managed  to  make,  with  the  aid 
of  Tom  Spence,  the  trumpeter,  who  was  about  the  best  hand  at  a  thing 
of  that  sort  I  ever  knew,  and  my  experience  was  pretty  considerable.  I 
was  on  duty  in  the  trenches,  and  as  I  sat  shivering  in  the  cold,  first,  one 
dropped  down  to  my  station,  then  the  other,  until  we  three,  Percival,  the 
surgeon,  of  ours,  Mourad  Bey,  of  the  Turkish  contingent,  and  myself,  the 
captain  of  the  Fighting  Fifth,  found  ourselves  together,  and  objurgating  the 
terrible  weather.  A  consultation  took  place  between  Tom  Spence  and  my- 
self, as  to  the  possibility  of  managing  a  little  entertainment  for  my  visiters, 
and  the  result  was,  the  erection  of  a  cheery  fire,  upon  which  my  camp  • 
kettle  was  mounted,  some  of  the  best  brandy-punch  I  ever  tasted,  a  screen 
around  us  of  torn  sand-bags,  to  hide  the  light  as  well  as  we  could  from 
the  enemy ;  and  a  great  deal  of  cosiness,  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  battery, 
where  we  enjoyed  our  New  Year's  Eve.  The  white  drifts  fell  fast  and  far 
as  we  sat,  and  now  and  then,  one  or  the  other  of  us  stole  quietly  to  the 
mined  embrasure  which  was  on  our  right,  and  gazed  into  the  gloom  over 
to  the  Russian  fortresses,  from  which,  at  regular  intervals,  a  flash  broke 
and  the  dull  deep  sound  of  a  piece  of  heavy  ordnance  shook  the  air.  The 
ping  of  a  rifle,  as  some  of  the  men  on  the  advanced  posts  took  occasion, 
from  the  light  of  an  exploding  gun,  to  try  and  hit  a  luckless  gunner — the 
hurtling  of  a  round  shot,  as  it  ricochetted  above  our  heads — ^tbe  hit's  of  a 
shell  as  it  made  its  curve,  and  fell  beyond  us,  varied  the  monotony  of  the 
ordinary  booming,  which  seemed  specially  designed  to  show  us  that  the 
Russian  artillerists  were  not  gone  asleep.  With  those  sounds  alone  excepted, 
the  rest  of  the  world  under  our  ken  seemed  very  well  inclined  to  tranquillity. 
The  earth  appeared  as  if  it  had  gone  to  bed  and  been  carefully  tacked  up, 
under  the  whitest  of  quilts,  not  daring  to  show  its  nose  in  the  wintry  air. 
The  heavens  were  as  black  as  though  they  were  painted  with  a  remarkably 
heavy  hand.     No  human  voice  broke  the  stillness  as  we  sat  in  the  ruined 
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battery,  sipped  onr  pnnch  and  chatted — we  three — ^Tom  Spence  farther 
oirer,  bat  still  within  oar  circle,  his  bagle  ran  by  the  cord  and  tassel  in  on 
bis  arm,  and  a  glass  of  the  brandy  before  him.  Tom  didn*t  like  pnnch, 
thoagh  he  was  a  capital  band  in  its  brewing,  censeqaentljr  we  humored 
bim  in  his  failing,  and  gave  him  hb  liqnor  neat.  « 

We  had  gone  on  thas,  sipping  oarpanch,  listening  to  the  batteries,  and 
talking  of  the  war,  for  a  matter  of  an  hoar  or  so,  and  at  last  we  had  grown 
silent  and  melancholy  like,  speaking  only  in  whispers,  and  wrapped  np  in 
thoagbt  which  garmented  ns  ronnd  with  strange  fancies.  The  light  of  the 
fire  had  subsided  into  the  doll  glare  of  the  red  embers,  when  Tom  Spence 
took  np  the  edge  of  the  improyised  awning,  and  as  I  said  before,  we  three 
looked  across  a  desert  of  snow  and  a  waste  of  darkness.  What  did  we 
see,  each  of  ns,  that  we  gazed  so  Intently  into  that  wintry  night  ?  What 
did  we  look  for  with  eyes  of  eager  qaestioning,  resting  on  nothing  to  which 
they  could  fix  their  regard  ?  What  did  we  expect  to  see  as  we  peered 
through  the  lifts  of  falling  flakes,  which  dropped  down  so  ceaselessly,  and 
80  silent,  on  the  battle  gronnd  where  the  hosts  of  four  nations  watched  for 
Tictory  through  shades  of  death  and  darkness  ?  1  know  not,  I  cannot 
eren  imagine,  bnt  we  looked  intent  and  stem,  as  if  we  looked  at  things  far 
beyond  onr  fleshly  vision,  and  made  a  sight  of  them  to  win  onr  glances 
with  a  weird  attraction. 

Tom  Spence  let  fall  the  little  awning  again,  and  we  looked  no  more ; 
bat  each  man*s  glance  soaght  his  neighbonr,  and  then  fell  down  upon  the 
liery  embers  at  his  feet,  and  gaaed  through  the  flaming  interstices  where 
the  fuel  bnined. 

*'  What  have  you  seen  through  the  snow-drifi  ?**  said  Dr.  Percival  to 
Moorad  Bey. 

''  Homer  said  the  Bey. 

^'  And  yon  ?'  said  the  Doctor,  turning  to  me. 

'*  A  watcher  far  away,"  said  I,  *^  and  little  children  sleeping." 

<*  And  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  *^  have  seen  the  dead  I" 

'*  Two  fair  faces,"  he  continned,  *^  which  are  now  paler  than  the  snow ; 
two  bright  f^ces,  now  hidden  m  the  gloom  of  a  night  darker  than  this ; 
two  warm  faces,  now  colder  than  the  world  frozen  up  around  as.  The 
living  who  are  gone,  the  living  whom  I  loved,  the  living  who  meet  me  no 
more  in  fleshly  shape.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  them  coming  in  the  snow-drift, 
looking  through  the  night.    The  dead  have  been  before  my  eyes  I" 

There  are  times  when  crednlity,  or  rather  the  spirit  of  belief,  is  stronger  in 
man  than  at  other  occasions.  For  my  own  part,  there  seemed  nothing  strange, 
irrelevant,  or  unexpected  in  the  language  of  the  doctor  at  the  time  he  spoke 
it.  It  fell  in,  as  it  were,  with  a  current  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  swept 
them  with  it.  I  did  not  feel  it  wonderfhl  or  uncalled-for.  It  was  as  if  I 
expected  what  he  said,  and  that  it  occurred  out  of  our  notions  quite  natu- 
rally. Looking  back  now,  and  penning  it  down  here,  it  may  have  altered 
its  seeming  of  fitness ;  but,  then,  it  grew  to  the  occasion. 

We  became  silent  again.  I  looked  at  Mourad  Bey«  and  I  looked  at 
Br.  Percival.     Neither  of  them  seemed  to  mark  my  glance.    Mourad  haid 
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his  eyes  fixed  oa  the  fire  with  a  strong  and  vacant  stare ;  the  doctor  was 
looking  where  Tom  Spence  had  raised  the  awning,  as  if  ho  could  see  nothing 
else  in  the  world. 

Now,  how  Dr.  Percival  or  Monrad  Bey  used  to  meet  so  often  in  my 
preseoco  I  never  could  nntil  thac  night  understand.  When  of  an  evening 
I  was  ill  my  tent,  and  off  duty,  as  sure  as  the  doctor  stepped  in,  Hassan 
Bey  was  sure  to  be  in  after  he  was  seated ;  or,  if  Hassan  came  first,  the 
Doctor  was  sure  to  follow  him.  A.nd  yet,  elsewhere,  they  never  were  seen 
ia  companionship;  but  where  I  was  the  society  of  each  seemed  to  havQ 
a  strange  fascination  for  the  other.  How  they  knew  each  other  was  throuj^ri 
me.  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma  I  first  met  Mourad  Bey ;  he  was  a  volun- 
teer in  our  ranks.  He  had  held  a  command  in  that  disorderly  lot  of  black- 
guards, the  Bashi  Bazouks.  When  the  hard  work  fell  from  the  hands  of 
Omar  Pasha  into  those  of  the  allies,  Mourad  Bey  had  oomeupfrom  Smyrna, 
where  he  had  recovered  some  wounds  he  had  met  in  the  afiair  between  the 
Turks  and  Russians  near  Varna,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  moist  despe- 
rate men  in  the  army  in  a  short  time  after  he  joined.  He  managed  to  keep 
with  our  fellows  generally,  but  his  test  of  following  was  alivays  the  place 
or  men  who  were  fighting.  When  there  was  a  chance  of  a  skirmish  between 
the  French  and  Russians,  nntil  it  had  been  an  accomplished  fact  Mourad 
Bey  was  never  to  be  seen  amongst  ns.  Wherever  there  was  anything 
reckless  or  terrible  to  be  done,  he  was  ready  to  take  a  share.  Everyone 
knew  Mourad  Bey ;  everyone  had  some  story  to  tell  of  his  daring,  and,  in 
the  armies  congregated  in  the  fearful  leaguer,  no  one  there  was  who  did  not 
racognise  in  his  name  that  of  the  fiercest  warrior  in  all  their  ranks. 

Still  curious  enough,  whether  he  was  a  Russian,  a  Tnrk,  an  Englishman, 
a  Freochman,  or  Italian,  I  had  been  never  told.  He  spoke  all  the  lan- 
guages of  those  men  with  the  greatest  facility  and  purity  of  expression 
and  accent.  In  a  night  attack  which  we  made  on  the  advanced  batteries 
of  the  Russians  early  in  the  siege,  I  had  jumped  down  into  an  entrench- 
ment amid  the  enemy,  and  the  few  men  who  followed  me  were  quickly 
shot  or  bayonetted  in  the  rnel^.  The  same  fate  was  in  reserve  for  myself, 
a  huge  grenadier  having  clubbed  his  gun  to  dash  out  my  brains,  when  a 
fiash  lightened  above  my  head,  the  report  of  a  pistol-shot  followed,  and 
dowQ  beside  me  sprang  Mourad  Bey,  the  grenadier  falling  across  me  dead. 
Ripidly  rushing  into  the  entrenchment  came  a  company  of  our  fellows,  at 
whose  head  Mourad's  sword  gleamed  ruddiest  through  the  light  of  battle. 
The  Russians  had  no  chance  before  him  then,  and  ere  I  could  collect  my 
thoughts  the  place  was  won.  When  the  bloody  work  was  over  I  approached 
to  thank  him  for  the  prompt  interference  which  saved  my  life.  He  recdved 
the  outpouring  of  my  gi'atitnde  chilly  enough,  and  laying  his  hands  upon 
my  shoulder,  he  whispered  hoarsely  in  my  ear, 

'^  The  greatest  return  you  can  make  me,"  said  he, ''  is  to  forget  this.** 

He  turned  nway  as  he  spoke.  I  met  him  often  afterwards,  and  always 
made  it  a  point  to  address  Mm,  notwithstanding  I  received  but  scant 
courtesy.  I  invited  him  on  those  occasions  to  my  quarters,  bat  he 
returned  an  evanve  reply,  and  with  all  my  desire  to  cultivate  it,  oar  a^ 
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qaiotance  progressed  nothing:.  So  we  remained  on  Chia  footing  antil  a 
uinnber  of  civil  surgeons  having  been  sebt  ont  from  home,  in  consequence 
of  the  extent  of  the  deceased  in  the  camp,  Doctor  Percival  was  attached 
to  oar  division.  His  tent  was  pitched  beside  my  bat,  but  in  the  terrible 
storm  which  occurred  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  memorable  winter  of  '55, 
his  tent  was  blown  away,  and  I  was  forced  to  share  my  quarters  with  him. 
We  were  so  comfortable  together  that  the  Doctor  did  not  apply  for  any 
change.  The  Doctor  was  a  grave  and  calm  man,  strong  and  lofty  in  statnre, 
very  still  and  taciturn,  and  constantly  occupied  either  in  the  hospital  or 
the  trenches  when  on  duty.  We  were  not  intimites  although,  dwelling 
under  the  same  roof.  He  eonght  no  intercourse,  and  altbongh  courteous 
and  gentlemanly,  seemed  rather  a  lover  of  his  own  thoughts  than  a  seeker 
for  society. 

We  bad  been  living  together  in  this  way  during  a  few  ilionths,  when 
one  evening  as  we  sat  at  the  stove  in  tho  hut,  a  knock  came  to  the  door. 
I  opened  it,  and  Mourad  Bey  stood  before  me,  shaking  the  snow  off  his 
bearskin  coat.     I  was  surprised  to  meet  bloi. 

'^  I  have  accepted  your  invitation,"  he  tfaid,  ^  at  last** 

**  You  are  welcome,**  I  replied. 

I  tntrodnced  Doctor  Percival  to  M'onrad  Bey.  They  bowed  and  looked 
like  men  who  had  seen  each  other  somewhere  before.  A  quick  and  flash- 
ing glance  I  noted  to  pass  between  each.  A  hectic  flush  crossed  the  face 
of  the  Doctor,  a  lowering  of  the  gaze  was  perceptible  in  the  Bey.  Little 
was  said  or  spoken  between  them  on  that  night ;  but  regularly  afterwards 
they  used  to  meet  in  my  presence.  Something  seemed  to  be  between  them 
— something  that  I  could  not  fathom  or  catch.  Their  acquaintance  never 
grew  Wailner  than  upon  the  first  occasion.  Rarely  used  they  address  each 
other;  but  still,  in  those  times  when  no  battle  was  rife,  and  the  wounded 
died  or  rested,  when  duty  did  not  claim  my  presence  from  my  quarters, 
those  two  men  used  to  meet.  After  I  left  the  hut,  and  Dr.  Percival  in  it,  and 
had  to  move  down  further  towards  the  beleaguered  city,  Mourad  Bey  never 
entered  it ;  yet,  regularly,  and  as  if  by  concert,  although  I  knew  there  was 
none  expressed  between  them,  to  my  tent  they  nsed  to  come,  but  never 
in  companionship.  So,  t^o,  nsed  they  1eav6  ir,  each  by  himself.  It  was 
no  surprise,  then,  to  me,  that  on  this  last  night  of  the  old  year,  as  I  Was  in 
the  rained  battery,  that,  after  Dr.  Perdval  hailed  me  where  I  crouched 
onder  the  cmmbl^  work,  Mourad  Bey  stepped  into  the  same  place.  Eveiry- 
thing  went  on  after  as  I  have  related  until  ndw-^we  three  sat  silent,  each 
thinking.  At  last — the  Doctor  broke  the  silence  again,  as  if  he  went  on 
with  his  discourse. 

**!  never  knew,"  he  contianed,  "how  it  was  that  Fred  Penton 
and  I  were  rivals.  He  was  my  sincerest  friend,  and  I  could  have  died  fo^ 
him ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  were  rivals.  At  school,  we  were  opposed  tr 
each  other  in  all  our  games,  and,  as  our  excitement  rose,  strove  each  to 
carry  the  special  victory  for  himself.  At  college,  we  were  rivals  for  intel- 
l^'Ctual  supremacy.  We  both  contended  for  the  same  prizes— one  some- 
times,  the  other  again  triumphant.    Perhaps  no  two  men  wore  more  sin* 
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ccrely  attacbed  to  each  other  after  all.  Any  aid  which  I  coald  give  Fred, 
or  he  could  give  me,  la  oar  prtparations  for  examiontioa,  was  freely  ac- 
corded ;  aad,  although  for  the  time,  aad  oa  the  occasion,  all  the  powers  of 
each  were  pat  forth  in  contest,  still,  the  game  played  ont,  the  winner  w»ald 
willingly  resign  the  honoar  or  reward  to  his  less  snccessfnl  rivaL  lliis 
mach  I  mast  pay  for  myself — this  mach  I  mast  admit  for  him.  As  we 
were  on  the  last  year  of  the  undergradnate  coarse,  one  morning  in  the 
aatnmn  Fred  rushed  up  to  my  rooms,  and  told  me  that  his  father  had  died 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  he  was  called  away  at  once  home.  We 
parted ;  he  promised  to  write — ^he  never  wrote.  I  did  not  meet  him  for 
many  years  after.  I  had  taken  my  degree,  and,  in  order  to  perfect  myself 
in  the  profession  which  I  had  adopted,  travelled  through  Europe,  and 
studied  under  the  best  professors  of  the  various  sciences  which  are  colla- 
teral to  medicine. 

"  Before  I  went  away  from  England,  I  had  sought  for  mv  friend  at  his 
old  residence ;  hot  I  heard  there  the  painful  intelligence  that,  at  the  sad  death 
of  Frederick's  father,  his  mother  sank  under  the  shock  of  the  ruin  which 
she  found  herself  involved,  and  my  friend  was  left  alone  to  contend  with 
all  those  difficulties  inseparable  from  poverty  and  misfortune.  The  pro- 
perty was  sold  off  in  the  usual  oourae  of  law  in  such  cajies,  and,  beggared 
and  broken,  Frederick  Fenton  had  gone  away,  no  one  knew  where. 

**  During  three  years  1  remained  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  great  conti- 
nental schoob  of  physio  in  France,  Anstria,  or  Grermany ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  thought  I  would  return,  to  settle  down  to  practice,  after 
having  seen  Rome.  To  Rome,  accordingly,  I  journeyed,  and  I  saw  the 
Eternal  City  in  the  early  summer. 

''  In  the  hotel  where  I  remained  there  were  some  few  English  people ; 
but  two  of  the  residents  struck  me  particularly — ^they  held  the  relation  of 
father  and  daughter.  Maria  Weston  was  very  fair,  and  very  young ;  but 
of  a  character  not  rare — accommodating  and  pliable,  in  other  respects  per- 
fectly amiable.  I  had  become  acquainted  with  her  father  and  herself 
by  our  frequency  of  meeting.  He  was  a  frank  and  hearty  old  man, 
but  stern  and  hanh.  He  seemed  to  believe  that  his  daughter  had  only 
one  duty  to  perform — and  that  was,  utter  and  implicit  obedience  to  him. 
She  did  endeavour  to  perforai  it  according  to  his  wishes ;  but  the  endeavour 
destroyed  a  character  otherwise  true  and  honest.  Mr.  Weston  was  a  rigid 
discipUnariiln — his  child  was  motherless.  He  did  not  know  how  to  fashion 
the  young  branch  to  rise  into  a  fair  aud  st^ttely  tree.  He  aimed  to  dodii* 
nate  feeling,  and  passion,  and  intellect,  instead  of  aimln;^  to  rule,  to  direct, 
or  to  mould  them.  Human  nature  may  be  dominated,  bat  in  the  effort  it 
will  be  falsified,  ^he  slave  is  never  true.  Maria  Westoo  was  dominated 
by  her  father's  slightest  will  in  everything  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  tnat 
she  had  no  will  of  her  own  in  her  actions  when  he  required  them  to  be  con- 
trolled by  his.  I  saw  all  this — I  understood  it  all  very  clearly — jtill,  Maria 
Weston  was  very  fair,  and  I  had  her  father's  leave  to  woo  and  win  her.  I 
will  not  go  over  the  details ;  we  were  married,  and  went  to  England.  I 
settled  down  in  practice  in  a  manufactoring  town,  aud  progressed  in  wealth. 
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**  My  wife  an.l  I  did  not  live  happily.  No  word  of  anger,  of  regret,  or 
6aBh^  erer  fall  firora  either  of  as ;  but  day  by  day,  from  our  bridal,  a  shadow 
eame  betweea  us — dark6ne4oiir  hearib,  daricened  onr  home.  I  look  back  now 
iuto  the  past,  and  I  know  how  easily  the  gk>om  could  have  been  dispt'ileJ 
if  we  had  willed  it;  bat  my  pride  would  not  bend  to  notice  the  coldness 
of  my  wife,  and  she  had  not  the  connge  to  stand  in  the  light  of  truth.  So 
the  gnlf  between  onr  hearts  grew  wider  and  wider,  whilst,  to  any  one  who 
knew  09,  there  never  rose  a  sign  of  the  great  estrangement  w  hich  after- 
wards bronxht  sin,  sorrow,  and  death  npon  us.  A  babe  was  born  to  us, 
and  for  awhile  the  light  of  its  presence  dispelled  the  shadow  which  gathernd 
over  and  about  ns ;  but  it  was  only  for  awhile.  Marii  was  delicate,  and 
her  child  partook  of  the  tenderness  of  constitution  of  is  moth^^r.  They 
had  to  be  separated.  Tbe  infant  was  placeil  at  nurse  amid  the  Welsh 
moaatain!>,  and  my  wife  went  to  the  mineral  springs  of  Germany  to  re- 
cover her  health. 

*^  Months  after,  she  came  back,  looking  more  lovely  than  ever  I  had 
teen  her.  A  gleam  of  gladness  for  a  d>iy  or  two  brightened  up  our  home ; 
bat  again  came  the  presence  of  gloom  npon  us,  and  the  mistrust  of  each 
other  became  as  marked  as  of  old.  We  met  but  seldem,  except  at  meal- 
timea.  I  was  absorbed  in  my  professional  duties,  which  grew  upon  my 
bands,  and  in  which  I  sought  relief  from  the  pain  at  my  heart.  A  year 
rolled  away,  and  found  the  breach  unrepaired.  There  was  no  more  con- 
fidence between  us — no  more  hope  of  its  renewal. 

^  Why  shonld  I  look  into  this  bitter  past  ?  Why  should  I  prolong  its 
history  ?  I  came  home  one  evening  to  find  my  wife  gone  and  my  home 
desolate.  A  letter  on  her  dressing-table  bade  me  forget  her,  and  seek  her 
not.  Her  name  was  appended  to  it.  I  kid  it  quietly  on  the  table,  and 
bowed  down  my  head  beside  it,  racked  with  pain,  and  grief,  and  agony. 

**  How  that  nig  it  passed  and  the  next  I  know  not ;  but  the  evening  of 
tbe  second  day  found  me  in  London.  A  packet  of  letters  and  a  portmit 
liad  revealed  all  the  secret  of  my  dishonoured  home.  The  portrait  was 
that  of  Frederick  Fenton.  The  letters  were  written  before  my  wife's  mar- 
riage. I  gleaned  enough  from  them  to  kno  v  that  she  reciprocated  liis 
afiection,  bat  that  her  father  was  opposed  to  Frederick.  Their  correspon- 
dence was  cle  irly  secret ;  he  urged  her  flight  with  him.  Well  for  her  she 
had  fled,  then  I  had  been  spared  a  great  grief. 

^*  1  soQght  them  in  every  capital  in  finrope.  Thank  Heay<*n  we  never 
luet !  I  returned  after  some  months'  wandering,  and  began  my  old  life  of 
constant  duty.  I  had  my  child  brought  home.  She  became  a  fair  little 
creatare,  and  my  heart  lifted  np  a  great  love  that  p^ow  in  my  sorrow  for 
the  stricken  innocent.  Never  was  there  such  a  balm  for  my  affliction  as 
thus  was  given  me.  Month  after  month  found  me  growing  calm,  if  not 
content,  with  all  that  was.  E/ery  spare  moment  I  could  snatch  was  de- 
voted to  little  Helen,  and  her  3roQog  soul  seemed  wrapped  up  in  mine. 
Que  year  had  passed  thus-^two  h;id  flown,  and  the  third  began — ^yes !  ttie 
third-^and  fear  came  with  it.  Helen's  eye*  were  very  bright,  and  her 
che<:ka  very  loay  of  an  cvciiu^  wueu  shj  welcj  uei  my  ixuaiiL     She  ^»a 
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not  80  fond  of  rompiog  in  ber  c'lildUh  gftietj.  A  little  exercise  fatigned 
her.  In  anj  other  cose  I  shculd  have  made  no  hesitation  ia  prononodDg 
what  those  symptoms  foreboded,  but  in  hers  I  argaed  with  my  fears,  and 
battled  with  mj  knowledge.  It  was  not  the  step  of  death  which  flattered 
til  at  iittle  heart.  No!  sarely,  the  child  was  growing;  sad  so  1  shot  my 
eyes  upon  it  all,  and  from  day  U>  day,  the  change  came,  and  at  last  others 
told  me  Helen  was  in  consumption.  I  knew  it  then,  I  felt  it  tbei,  that  my 
darling  was  doomed  to  the  narrow  house,  that  the  ch<ini«l  was  to  dose 
over  the  fair  face,  and  that  I  was  to  be  alone  lo  the  woi*ld-*-aloae  with  a 
great  sorrow,  until  I  should  tread  the  path  by  which  she  sped  before 
me.  At  last  her  weakness  locame  greater,  and  the  hectic  more  con- 
tinued. Her  eyc3  now  were  pvor  lit  with  that  unearthly  brillian^  wbtcli 
shows  the  fire  of  life  to  be  burning  out  with  its  own  anlonr.  Her  cheeks 
glowed  with  the  fearsome  flush  more  coQstantly.  A  cough  racked  her 
fragile  frame  with  its  cruel  paroxysms,  and  she  came  no  more  to  meet 
me,  but  I  went  sow  to  her  bedside.  The  parting  hour  was  near.  I  slept 
not  in  the  nights,  but  thought  iu  the  silence  of  my  own  chamber,  bow 
great  my  sorrow  was,  and  watched  for  the  morning,  to  fiy  from  my  home, 
and  lose  myself  in  my  avocations.  So  time  rolled  by ;  Christmai  came 
nnd  went,  and  the  last  night  but  one  of  the  old  year  came.  The  snow 
fell  fast,  and  the  wild  gusts  of  wind  swept  coldly  through  the  wliitened 
streets,  as  I  ascended  the  steps  to  my  own  house,  returning  after  my 
weary  day  of  toil  and  danger  by  the  beds  of  death  and  weakness.  I 
knocke<i,  and  as  the  door  was  opened,  a  woman  stepped  out  by  me. 
Thinking  it  might  be  some  one  who  bad  been  requostiug  my  attendinco,  I 
entered  the  dining-room  and  sate  down. 

**  *'  How  is  Helen  ?"  said  I  to  the  housekeeper,  who  entered. 

"  *  The  same  way,  sir,"  she  replied.     *'  She  is  anxious  to  see  you.** 

^*  I  arose  and  went  up  to  my  child's  bedside,  and  damped  her  pale,  thin 
hand.     Her  face  brightened  at  my  pi'escDce. 

"  *  Dear  pa,"*  she  said,  "  *I  feared  you  wonld  not  be  home  in  time.  You 
know  I  may  not  s*ay  long  with  you  now.  I  dreamed  bat  last  night  I  h>id 
arrived  at  that  blight  place  where  the  angels  surround  the  throne  of  Him 
who  died  for  us,  and  now  I  sliall  not  bj  long  dreaming }  I  have  began 
my  journey.'" 

*'  She  had  been  in  her  days  of  health  wondronsly  precocious,  but  sinci 
her  illne-s  her  words  had  a  wisdom  in  them  far  beyoud  her  years.  Now 
she  gnzed  at  roe  out  of  those  deep  aod  lustrous  eye^  as  if  she  sought 
to  read  my  sonl.     I  knew  not  the  meaning  of  her.  glance. 

^* '  Have  I  ever  annoyed  you,'  she  saiil,  '  or  pained  you  for  all  y.mr 
kindness  and  love  to  me?'" 

" '  Never !  my  child,'  I  replic;!,  *  never !  you  were  always  iny  priJo 
and  my  joy,  and  loo  good  for  tliis  worM.* 

"  *  If  I  have,  you  will  forgive  mc/  sh j  said*  *  I  wish  anyone  had  ever 
pained  or  troubled  me,  th  at  I  might  forgive  the  pang  or  trouble  now.  It 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  pardou.' 

'*  Dear  child !  the  words  fell  upon  my  heart  like  a  reproach.     I  was 
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tan^ht  the  ^ory  of  faith  by  a  babe.  I  had  a  ^reat  deal  to  forgive,  and  I 
never  knew  tiie  blessiug  of  making  torgivenesSy  bat  stood  up  in  my  m\Bb(>ud 
darkened  by  pride,  and  saw  only  anger,  and  not  pity  in  my  soml.  There 
were  tears  in  my  «ye8,  vrhich  bnnied  my  cheeks  like  molten  lead.  Tlie 
barren  rock  needed  a  second  blow  of  the  prophet's  staff — my  heart  was 
touched  bnt  onee,  when  it  yielled  the  living  waters.  Where  was  the  poor 
fiiifol  wanderer  now,  that  I  might  feet  the  joy  of  mercy  in  my  spirit,  la 
saying,  I  too,  conkl  forgive  ? 

^^  As  if  Helen  knew  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  she  said  to  me, 

**  ^  I  weary  yon,  and  you  ai*e  tired  anongh ;  go  and  rest,  but  come  to 
rac  again.' " 

^  I  went  from  her  cbtmber  to  my  own,  and  casting  mygelf  on  my 
koees,  I  pra}^ 

**  Looking  back,  now,  I  s«^  how  wrnely  Qod  orders  events  to  our  eter- 
nal good.  A  little  child  wis  put  before  me,  as  a  child  was  put  before 
wiser  and  better  than  me,  for  a  likeness  to  model  my  spirit  for  heaven. 
Tbe  words  of  Him  of  Nuzireth  echoed  io  my  ear — ^  Amen  I  say  unto  you, 
unless  ye  become  like  unto  cliis  little  one,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  Kiugdom  oi 
Heaven«' 

^^  All  that  night  I  lay  sleepless,  and  there  came  a  consciousness  of  a 
straage  presence  in  the  hoose.  I  heard  a  soft  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  knew 
it  came  and  went  from  Heleirs  chamber.  A  thought  of  who  it  might  be 
crossed  ray  mind,  and  then  was  di^tmissed.  The  wanderer  had  not  cojiu 
back  yet,  sorely. 

^*  Tbe  next  morning,  in  the  first  light,  I  stood  again  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sttflferer.  She  was  resting,  in  tbe  grey  dawn,  weaned  with  the  long, 
sick  vigil.  A  smile  swept  her  face,  and  she  murmured  in  her  rest.  Did 
1  hear  the  broken  words  aright,  and  were  they  an  endearment  of  her  ab- 
sent parent  ? 

*'  I  did  not  disturb  the  sleeper,  but  went  forth.  That  day  I  had  received 
a  summons  to  attend  a  consultation  fifty  miles  away.  It  was  near  mid- 
night when  I  reached  my  home.  The  suow  fell  heavily  as  I  waited  for  ike 
door  to  be  opened. 

^*  •  What  of  Helen  ?' "  said  I  to  the  servant,  the  moment  I  crossed  tkc 
thra^hokt 

<'  ^  Oh,  sir.  Miss  Helen  is  dying !' "  said  she,  wipin*;  the  tears  from  her 
eyes. 

^  I  heard  no  more,  I  asked  no  more.  I  ascended  the  stairs  into  the 
little  chamber,  where  eternity  was  opening  for  one  human  soul  at  all 
events.  The  silence  was  broken  by  tl^  rapid  inspirations  of  tbe  dyiug 
child.  To  iier  bed  I  directed  my  g9t»*  Pale  as  it*  exanimate  she  hy; 
the  rose  gone  from  her  cheeks,  the  light  gleaming  no  more  in  her  eyes,  but, 
as  if  my  entrance  called  her  back  from  death,  she  half  rose,  cau^lit  my 
hand  in  here — she  smiled. 
. '' '  Mother !' "  she  exclaimed. 

*'  Oat  of  the  shadow  of  the  dim  room  c'ime  a  woman — lowly  beside 
the  bed  she  knelt.     Her  Ua  was  pile  aud  worn,  bat  Ui»on  ic  thci*e  w«is 
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no  despair  wriiten.  I  had  seen  it  beantifal  and  radiant  many  a  dif 
before.  It  was  the  memoried  face  ot  the  wanderer.  The  child  took  her 
hand,  pUced  it  in  mine. 

^'*  Blessed  are  the  merciful/"  she  marmured,  '^'for — thefahallreceivt, 
— mercj.' " 

''  My  hand  closed  npon  the  hand  of  her  who  had  fled  from  mj  homo, 
and  my  heart  opened  in  pai-don.  The  child  saw  it  all.  A  smile  dwelt 
upon  iier  pallid  lips,  and  lit  up  her  eyes.  A  sob  broke  from  my  wife. 
"  '  Hnsh/  •*  I  said,  "  '  there  should  be  no  sorrow  here.' " 
^^  The  brow  of  the  forgiven  was  bent  down  in  prayer.  I  looked  at  my 
darling  as  the  6re  of  life  went  out  iu  its  temple.  Tuere  was  a  shiver — 
a  tfigh — and  my  (.hild  was  an  angel.  One  cry  of  grief  broke  from  my 
heart,  one  gnsli  of  tears  snffnsed  my  eye&j  and  I  knelt  and  prayed  with 
true  and  hamble  resignation.  "  ^  Thy  will  be  doue  on  earth  as  it  is  iu 
heaven.'  A  moment  or  two  to  grief,  aud  then  a  struggle  with  pride  tov 
victory.  It  blesses  me  now  to  think  that  the  latter  natore  was  triampham. 
I  sptike  to  my  wife. 

*''Come,  MariV  said  I,  ***  arise!  this  is  the  hand  of  GoV 
*'  But  she  did  not  arise.  Her  hand  was  stiff  and  heavy  iu  mine.  I 
called  one  of  the  servaut^  over.  I  thought  she  had  fainted.  I  ro^hcil 
to  the  window,  flnng  it  open,  and  bore  her  to  it.  A  stream  of  blood 
bubbled  across  her  lips.  She  was  more  pale  than  the  dead.  She  was 
dead.  Two  soals  had  sped  together  before  the  tribunal  of  the  AU-Jnst, 
and  All-Merciful.  I  looked  out  into  the  night.  The  snow-drifts  whirled  iu 
the  eddies  of  the  wind,  and  lay  far  and  wide  as  I  could  see.  1  he  skies 
were  dark  and  gloomy  as  my  soul.  The  world  seemed  emblematic  ot 
the  grave — ^the  earth  clad  in  a  winding-sheet — ^the  firmament  sable  as  a 
pall.  It  was  a  picture  of  despair.  Deaih  within — death  without,  aud 
Si)rrow  mourning  loss.  Down  the  snow-drifb  came,  thicker,  whiter — whi.*- 
pers  of  the  storm  rose  and  murmured  like  a  voice  of  agony  through  the 
tre<'S.  I  resigned  myself  to  the  influences  of  despair  around  me — but 
liusJi — die  clock  strikes  twelve.  The  bells  peal  oat  from  the  steeple, 
riu.^iug  in  the  new  year.  Ttie  world  ceases  not  its  revolution  nntd  i\u 
destinies  of  the  Creator  are  fulfilled.  Out  of  death  springs  life,  out  uf 
sorrow  springs  gain,  for  Grod  is  in  heaven,  and  orders  all  things.  Who 
shall  impeach  his  wisdom? 

Ofie.i  comes  back  to  uie,  my  friends,  the  memory  of  that  chamber,  where 
the  dead  lay  that  winter  uightr— oiten  In  my  lonely  houi-a*— but  ever  wheu 
the  snow  whitens  on  the  hills;  and  surely  .on  the  recurrence  of  this,  the 
last  evd  of  the  passing  year.  Wherever  this  hour  finds  me,  by  laud  or 
hea,  I  see  again  before  me  the  faces  and  the  forms  of  those  I  loved  and  lost. 
The  one  young  and  beautiful— nradiant  with  ihe  light  her  life  never  for* 
fell  ed.  The  other  with  the  hope  of  forgiveness— around  her  the  glory  of  her 
loveliness,  shadowed,  it  may  be,  by  the  gloom  of  sin  and  the  monrnfuloe^s 
of  son-ow — but  sti.l,  each  stain  of  earth  hidden  in  tiie  brightness  of  a  great 
mercy.  Now,  far  away  from  the  tomb  wherein  thjey  sleep — through  the  night 
and  taroagli  the  storm — thr>agli  the  passions  of  wafting  men  on  the  battle 
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field  of  the  aimed  hosts  aroand,  I  baye  seen  agaia  the  vision,  and  my 
ttoul  has  sought  the  dead  throngh  the  snow  drifts. 

We  were  silent  acrain  when  the  Doctor  ceased ;  Monrad  Boy  had  bent 
down  his  face  till  it  lay  in  his  outstretched  palms.  The  fire,  almost  extin- 
gaished  flamed  and  flickered  no  more.  I  looked  on  my  two  compauious 
and  tbonght  the  strange  episode  over,  when  from  the  advanced  trenches 
came  the  report  of  one  rifle  and  then  another.  Quick  rattled  the  shots.  I 
sprang  to  my  fetst,  grasped  my  sword,  Tom  Speuce  sounded  the  alarm. 
Tuere  was  a  rush  and  a  trampling  of  feet,  and  retreating  came  our  men  fi-oni 
toeir  position.  With  a  sabre  gash  in  his  bead,  the  oflicer  in  advance  came  up. 

**  Ready,  Walton  V*  he  shouted,  ^^  the  Russians  are  coming  up  in  force  ; 
they  have  surprised  ns." 

Moorad  Bey  dashed  down  and  rallied  our  retreating  men,  forming  them 
in  the  cover  of  the  ruined  battery,  in  one  iustant  the  enemy  were  upon  ud. 

'*  Fire  1"  shouted  Mourad. 

A  sheet  of  flame  answered  his  command.  The  head  of  the  advancing 
line  was  broken.    *'  Give  them  the  steel  T  he  exclaimed ;  '*  hurrah,  my  men !" 

Forward  ho  dashed,  the  company  following  him.  The  Russians  stood 
one  moment,  wavered,  and  fled.  We  followed  them,  and  half  an  hour  had 
ttot  eUpsed  when  we  held  our  positions  unmolested  again. 

I  returoed  to  the  battery,  and  amongst  the  wounded  aad  killed,  who  lay 
on  the  slope  before  it,  was  Mourad  Bey,  surrounded  by  some  oflicers.  A 
ball  had  passed  through  his  chest, 

^*  Where  is  Percival  ?*'  I  asked  of  one  of  the  group. 

'^  Dead  r  he  whispered,  ^^  within  the  battery ;  he  was  shot  through  the 
brain.** 

Mourad  Bey  heard  my  question,  but  not  the  reply. 

^  Come  ht-re,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  *'  Tell  Percival  that  though  I  wronged 
him  in  thought,  he  was  saved  a  greater  wrong.  Maria  was  to  meet  me  at 
Paris,  where  I  was  serving  in  the  French  army.  At  first  I  was  to  havo 
>een  her  in  England,  but  1  was  refused  leave  of  abisence.  The  diligenco 
in  which  she  was  coming  upset.  She  received  an  injury  in  the  chest,  and 
was  brought  into  an  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  At  her  con- 
valescence she  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  we  should  never  meet  again.  I 
ceiled  to  See  her  there,  but  she  refused  to  see  me.  I  called  again, 
aad  she  was  gone.  For  some  time  I  sought  everywhere  I  thought 
»he  might  be,  but  we  never  met,  nor  did  I  know  her  fate  until  this  night. 
She  was  peni:ent — but  I— what  am  I? — God  help  me — and  have  mercy!'* 
lie  made  a  sudden  movement,  as  if  of  pain,  and  stood  staggering  on  his 
iwU  ue  placed  his  hand  on  the  f>pjt  whence  the  blood  was  welling,  and 
stretching  his  arms,  as  if  to  grasp  at  something,  fell  back  heavily,  dead. 
At  last  1  knew  the  mystery  which  bafiled  me  untilltben  ;  Frederick  Fentou 
lay  before  nie  in  the  corse  of  Mourad  Bey. 

I  look  now  to  the  scene,  and  behold  it  pictured  by  fancy  vividly  as  then. 
The  blood-sUuned  place — the  dark  group — the  dead  around — the  sinned 
ai^ainst,  and  the  siuniag — the  solemn  silence,  and  the  snow  flakes  falling 
ceaselessly  through  the  gloomy  air  of  that  New  Year's  Eve  in  the  Crimea. 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago,  when  comfortably  enaconoed  in  a  first-class  oarriage  of 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  flying  along,  with  tlie  hope, 
if  all  went  well,  of  reaching  my  destination,  the  town  of  Galway,  ia  five- 
and-a-half  hours  after  we  had  left  the  Broadstone  Termbns  behind,  I 
was  not  a  little  amnsed  by  orerhearing  a  series  of  lamentations  carried  on 
by  two  of  my  fellow-travelieis  (elderly,  nice-looking  ladies)  on  all  the  ter- 
rible innovations  of  this  age  of  steam -^  the  groitest  and  most  dreadful  of 
all  of  which  seemed,  according  to  their  ideas,  to  be  the  introduction  of 
railroads  into  IreUnd ;  the  fearful  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  endure 
being  cooped  up  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  t«ro  men,  who  might  be,  per- 
haps were,  at  the  very  moment  quite  under  the  influence  of  some  spirituous 
liquor,  t.e.,  the  engme-driver  and  guard  of  the  train ;  the  danger  of  cross- 
ing the  Athlone  suspension  bridge  over  the  Shannon — there  might  be  some 
vessel  passing  under,  and  the  train  might  arrive  before  its  time,  when 
there  would  not  be  time  to  stop  it  or  to  close  the  brid^'e  perfectly ;  then, 
the  frightfully  rapid  rate  of  driving.  ^'Oh!  was  not  the  dear  old  slo^r- 
going  canal-boat  so  much  more  preferable  to  this  terrible  flying,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  one*s  life  ?*'  One  asked  the  questioo,  to  which  the 
other  replied  a  mournful  affirmative ;  and  mentally  I  recalled  the  long  one- 
and -twenty  hours  of  freeaing  in  winter  and  suffocating  in  summer  I  had 
sometimes  experienced  in  the  cabin  of  that  dear  departed  friend,  and  sub- 
scribed, in  an  aside,  a  most  emphatic  negative,  white  the  old- worid  ladies  went 
on  descanting  on  its  siipeiiority.  The  agreeable  company — ^die  friendships 
for  life  formed  there — the  ctJling  forth  of  the  various  amiable  and  una- 
miable  characteristics  of  each  traveller— -the  nice,  homely,  sociable  dinners, 
when  one  had  time  to  enjoy  (?)  what  one  paid  for,  not  being  obliged  to 
hurry  away  from  one's  scarcely  tasted  bowl  of  soup,  with  only  a  pair  of 
scalded  lips,  when  the  shrill  whbUeof  the  engine  summons  one  to  continue 
the  momentarily  sospended  flight ;  though  that  flight  does  bring  one  home 
to  enjoy  our  dinner,  with  all  the  dear  home  faces  beaming  around  the  nicely 
rtasted  leg  of  mutton,  the  tender  white-skinned  chickens,  which  one  has 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  undergoing  the  last  agonief  some  t^o  or 
three  hours  before,  as  I  remember  to  have  done  once  in  the  canal-boat 
long  ago,  on  my  first  voyage  to  the  ^  Ancient  Gitie  of  the  Tribes  :*  it  is 
so  long  that,  being  still  obliged  to  bear  the  patronymic  of  my  parents,  I 
shall  not  here  mention  the  number  of  years,  though  I  was  then  only  a  school 
girl,  going  homo  for  the  vacation.  The  journey  was  pleasant  enough  to 
me  then.  In  after  years,  when  the  world  had  grown  less  beautiful,  I  won- 
dered why  I  foand  a  night  in  the  canal-boat  so  wearisome ;  and  now  I 
marvel  much  how  it  was  at  all  endurable,  now  that  I  have  experienced 
the  delights  of  flyiog  to  my  home,  supported  by  the  nice  soft  cushions,  in 
a  snug,  warm  riilway  carriage ;  and  I  have  ju3t  thought  I  should  write  a 
short  sketch  of  that  canal  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  and  a&k 
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my  readera,  would  they  have  joined  with  the  '•  ayes'*  or  the  **  noe*"  in 
that  carriage  ? 

We  arrived  at  the  harbonr  of  Portobello  at  a  little  after  one  o'clock, 
having  been  recommended  to  be  early  in  the  field,  and  secure  comfortable 
Feats  near  one  of  the  doors  of  the  cabin :  but,  early  as  we  were,  we  wei-e  too 
late  for  that;  as  in  one  corner  was  already  established  a  comforcable-1  >okin^ 
Englishman,  who  begged  he  might  be  allonred  to  keep  his  seat  by  this  door, 
ad  from  it  he  conld  have  the  best  view  of  the  country  as  we  passed  along ; 
and  opposite  to  hire  was  a  nice,  mild,  Ittdy-Iike  woman,  with  spectacled  on, 
while  at  the  farther  end  aailver-haired,  venerable  clergyman  had  taken  hh 
seat ;  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  little  fireplace  was  a  door  leatling  ont  to 
the  captain's  cabin,  a  stairs  going  up  to  the  deck.  Here,  by  tlii^  door,  my 
sister  and  I  determined  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
cabin  was  a  long,  narrow  apartment,  along  either  side  of  whicli  ran  a 
bench,  covered  with  red  moreen,  and  hard  enough  to  have  been  stuffed  with 
paving  stones,  but  I  believe  it  was  really  with  chopped  hay,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  on  each  seat  fifteen  nncrinolined  individuals,  who  might  sit 
there  comfortably  enough  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  with  a  roaring  tnrf  fire  in 
the  small  grate,  as  I  have  done  more  than  once,  while  the  boat  w^js  bein'^ 
slowly  forced  through  a  sheet  of  ice,  several  inches  in  thickness.  But  this 
was  a  hot  holiday  before  the  time  when  St.  Swithin  commences  tljc  per- 
formance of  his  kind  (?)  office  for  our  sins;  and  this  same  p-ived  bench 
%vAs,  when  night  closed  around,  to  serve  us  thirty  poor  travellers  in  the  stead 
of  beds,  whereon  to  stretch  our  weary  limbs.  Well,  between  the  seats  ran 
a  narrow  table  of  about  a  foot-and-a-half  in  width,  which  was  now  covered 
with  the  small  parcels  of  the  passengers — ^books,  boxes,  baskets,  dressing- 
cases,  and,  oh,  horror!  a  cage,  containing  a  fine  singing  canary. 

After  the  boat  had  commenced  its  motion,  and  when  all  the  passengers 
had  taken  their  seats,  we  ascended  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  ad- 
mire the  splendid  action  of  the  three  spanking  steeds  ambling  along  the 
hank,  (the  towing-path  is,  I  believe,  the  technical  term,)  and  which,  fast« 
Med  to  onr  mode  of  conveyance  by  a  tolerably  thick  rope,  propelled  it  through 
the  dark  waters  at  the  rapid  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  Several  of  the 
inmates  of  the  down-stairs  region  had  also  turned  out  on  deck,  amongst 
them  was  a  timid-hearted  youth,  who  takmg  me  under  his  guidance,  intro- 
duced me  to  the  second  cabin,  the  company  of  which  seemed  preparing  to 
be  very  merry  and  jovial,  with  the  aid  of  a  piper  and  a  fiddler,  who  were 
already  plyiug  their  art,  and  trying  in  vain  to  silence  the  squalling  of  some 
three  or  four  unfortunate  infants  whose  lungs  had  not  yet  got  accnstomed 
to  the  fumes  of  tobacco  smoke  with  which  this  second  saloon  was  half 
filled.  One  of  the  babies  and  its  mother  particularly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  my  companion ;  it  was  a  fat,  obstreperous  urchin  of  about  two 
years  of  age,  struggling,  and  nearly  overpowering  the  fragile  being  who 
tried  to  hold  it.  Half-clad,  pale  and  worn,  her  large  violet  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  spoke  volnmes  for  the  sadness  of  the  life  with  which  their 
expression  was  eloquent  too,  as  she  turned  them  sadly  to  her  nearest  neigh- 
bour, a  dark,  sallow  man,  who  was  trying,  in  broken  English,  to  make  her 
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understand  that  he  woald  conquer  the  wild  spirit  of  her  lovely  boy  if  she 
would  entrust  him  to  his  care.  The  tobacco  fumes  being  too  strong  for 
my  lungs  also,  we  only  paused  for  the  moment  while  Mr.  Blake  explained 
the  Italian^s  kindly  intentions  to  the  wearied  mother,  and  saw  a  grateful 
smile  for  a  moment  light  up  her  loveiy  face.  Then,  we  reascended  to  the 
deck,  and  in  doing  so,  must  needs  pass  through  the  kitchen,  where  Mr.  H. 
drew  my  attention  to  the  two  large  pots  steaming  away  on  the  fire,  and 
watched  over  by  the  helmsman  (who  did  not  need  neglect  his  own  particu- 
lar duty  at  the  moment,  the  fire  being  close  by  his  station,)  in  the  absence 
of  the  grinning  cuisinier,  who  was  at  present  engaged  leaning  over  the  rail, 
and,  as  appeared  to  me,  regarding  the  loveliness  of  his  countenance,  a<» 
reflected  in  the  cool,  tranquil  depths  beneath,  but  aUs  I  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, I  found  him  more  usefully  employed  in  expediting  the  death  throet»  of 
three  or  four  animals  of  the  feathered  kind^  which  Mr.  B.  assured  me, 
were  the  fowb  destined  for  our  dinner  at  five  o'clock ;  and  to  my  ea^er 
question  of  would  there  be  anything  beside,  he  replied  by  pointing  to  the 
<»ne  pot,  which  already  contained  a  fine  leg  of  mutton,  and  in  which  the 
still  bleeding  chickens  were  soon  to  be  its  companions.  By  the  way,  L 
wonder  did  that  able  inventor  of  ways  and  means  for  cheap,  expeditiSu^s 
and  easily  accomplished  cookery,  M.  Soyer,  ever  discover,  that  long  before 
his  day,  or  the  terrible  Crimean  campaign,  we,  poor  uncultivated  Irish,  bad 
practised  the  art  of  cooking  a  varietv  of  comestibles  in  one  vessel,  without 
anyone,  in  eating,  being  able  to  find  out  that  there  was  a  mighty  great 
lack  of  saucepans  on  board  of  the  Grand  Canal  Co.'s  vessels.  At  five 
•  clock  it  was  announced  that  the  contents  of  the  two  "  bilers"  were  spread 
on  the  ample  board  below,  and  on  our  again  a  Jjouming  to  the  saloon,  there 
were  my  acquaintances  of  the  bloody  heads,  lookmg  plump,  and  tolerably 
white,  on  a  dish  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  but  with  them,  any  further  in- 
timacy I  entirely  eschewed.  At  the  foot'  was  a  large  dish  of  bacon  and 
cabbage,  nhile  at  the  head,  a  splendid  leg  of  mutton,  smothered  in  carrotfi, 
parsnips,  and  turnips,  stood  its  ground,  nor  did  it  stand  there  loni; 
Whether  its  flavour  was  improved  by  the  mixture  of  juices  emanated  ir 
boiling,  from  its  several  companions,  or  whether  the  salubrious  breexen 
blowing  from  the  canal,  had  sharpened  the  appetites  and  teeth  of  tbe  com- 
pany, 1  know  not,  but  jndging  from  the  appearance  of  the  dishes  when 
leaving  the  table,  I  should  say  none  of  them  but  Mr.  B.  and  myself  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  chickens.  The  dinner  hour  was  well-timed  to 
uke  place,  when  for  several  miles  we  glided  peacefully  along,  our  progre^is 
uninterrupted  by  any  bumping  up  or  down,  or  knocking  against  the  sides 
of  those  terrible  locks,  at  the  first  of  which  my  sister  had  nearly  fiunted 
from  real  fright,  and  had  to  be  supported  into  the  air  by  a  gallant  captain 
uf  a  line  regiment,  who  was  accompaujrfng  a  stem-looking  father  to  shan- 
non Harbour,  and  who  at  first  was  much  engaged  in  cursing  his  hard  fate  at 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  trepanned  into  such  '^  an  infernal  hole,'*  much  to 
the  horror  of  the  mild  lady  in  spectacles,  who  evidently  seemed  to  consider 
him  a  Jonah,  and  I  fear  wished  him  in  the  same  comfortable  quarters 
where  the  disobedient  prophet  found  himself  located.     This  lady  and  i 
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were  fast  pro^rressing  in  friendship  until  when  after  the  dinnei  cloth  waa 
n>moved,  and  hot  water  and  glasses,  with  the  other  appendages,  appeared, 
I  declared  my  intention  of  haying  a  small  share  from  Mr.  B*s  tumbler,  de- 
dining  the  kindly  offer  of  the  Reverend  Father  Magnire,  who  being  a  fol- 
lower of  Father  Matthew,  bnc  not  being  able,  for  his  health*s  sake,  utterly 
to  abstain  from  all  spiritnons  drinks,  had  supplied  himself  with  a  small 
phial  of  the  essence  of  peppermint,  which  he  proceeded  to  mix  in  a  tumbler 
of  hot  water,  and  drank,  after  offering  each  of  us  a  glass  of  it,  as  compo- 
sMy  as  did  his  companions  their  more  favorite  beverage — whiskey. 

Our  return  to  the  deck,  from  this  mixture  of  odours,  was  indeed  de- 
lightful ;  the  air  seemed  fresher,  and  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  heather, 
wafted  towards  us  on  the  evening  breeze,  was  sweeter  than  it  had  ever 
seemed  before. 

Oh  I  it  was  pleasant,  sitting  on  that  low  seat,  looking  into  the  calm, 
dark  water,  through  which  we  moved  so  silently  and  placidly  along,  with 
the  clear,  broad  bkj  above,  and  the  dark  Bog  of  Allen  stretching  far  away 
on  either  hand,  with  its  patches  of  orange  moss  lichen,  shinmg  out  here 
and  there,  like  the  gold  setting  of  a  bog-oak  ornament,  and  beyond  th^ 
bog,  in  the  distance,  might  be  seen  green  fields,  dotted  with  cattle,  and 
blending  beautifully  away  with  the  blue  hills  of  the  Queen's  County  ;  and, 
as  the  evening  advanced,  the  landscape  assumed  almost  an  Italian  character 
— though  my  saying  so  mightily  amused  the  afore-mentioned  gallant  cap- 
tatn,  who,  of  course,  had  been  in  Italy,  until  we  were  joined  by  Father 
Maguire,  who  to  my  great  joy,  agreed  with  me.  "  Yes,*'  he  said,  *^  I  have 
seldom  seen  those  clouds  of  peculiarly  lovely  rose  and  gold,  in  a  northern 
sky,  shedding  their  rich  glow  over  all  the  earth  around  us — I  could  almost 
fancy  myself  in  Ital/ ;  this  quiet  moving  through  the  still  waters,  and  the 
intense  repose  and  coloring  of  the  landscape — see  yonder  group ;  can 
anything  be  more  perfect  than  the  attitudes  there  ?  The  man  indolently 
leaning  against  the  dark  turf  damp,  scarcely  turns  his  eyes  toward  us,  nhile 
the  bare-footed  girl  with  her  gown  pinned  up,  pauses  in  her  work  of  filling 
the  turf-kish,  with  her  hand  raised  to  shade  her  eyes  for  the  bettir  view- 
ing of  the  party  on  board ;  and  like  bis  master,  the  sleepy  burse  stauda 
unhecdiDgly,  with  turned-back  ears  and  half-closetl  t-yes,  while  the  shaggy 
yellow  dog  files  barking  at  the  heels  of  our  scarcely  more  lively  ^teeiis — it 
is  truly  a  beauteous  landscape."  But  its  beauty  and  the  explauntion  thereof 
were  alike  wasted  on  all  our  companions  save  the  knittiug  lady,  and  even 
she  began  to  gather  up  her  balls  and  move  toward  the  cabin,  where  the 
te«-nrn  awaited  us.  Immediately  after  the  disap})earance  of  this  beverage, 
the  cabin-boy  again  entered,  bearing  two  large  candelabra,  which  he 
fastened  by  straps  to  the  ceiliog,  and  then  proceeded  to  provide  each 
paiisenger  with  a  pillow.  Who  wa^  it  ?  some  great  tragic  author,  who, 
when  hia  natural  genius  failed  him,  was  wout  to  aid  his  creative  powers 
by  supping  off  underdone  pork.  He  had  never  experieuced  a  uighc'd  re- 
pose on  a  pillow  in  a  canal  boat,  or  he  would  surely  ever  after  have  spared 
his  digestive  organs  at  the  expeu^(0  of  the  less  serious  suffering  of  a  Urgd 
amount  of  crick  in  the  neck.     Tucy  were  little  hard  roUy-poIlies  about 
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two  inchoa  in  height,  and  the  covering  and  stuffing  were  of  the  same 
materials  used  in  the  benches  on  which  we  all  sat  onrselves  down  with 
oar  pillows—one  before  each  passenger,  on  the  table  whereon  he  was 
expected  to  place  his  weary  head  and  be  as  comfortable  as  possible,  now 
\vitb  both  the  doors  carefally  closed,  the  six  windows  ditto,  and  bermeti- 
cs&llj  sealed  with  large  wooden  shntters  slided  ont  over  them.  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  sensations  of  my  companions ;  but  I  remember  a  strange 
kind  of  nnmbness  in  my  head  when,  after  a  fe^r  hours'  restless  sinmbering, 
ill  whioh  I  had  been  several  times  held  np  by  the  chin  to  look  at  London, 
and  obliged  to  walk  several  miles,  bearing  on  my  head  a  heavy  pail  of 
water,  to  be  hung  for  a  murder  I,  of  course,  bad  not  committed ;  at  the 
end  I  started  np  with  a  cry  aud  escaped  the  hangman'^  hands,  thereby 
disturbing  the  knitting  lady,  who  took  up  her  pins  and  went  on  as  if  she 
had  never  left  off.  I  still  feel  the  hot  steaming  air  with  wliich  the  apart- 
ment was  filled,  in  which  the  long-wicked  candles  bnmed  dim  and  dis- 
mal, and  the  walls,  my  clothes,  everything  seemed  imbrued  with  the 
breaths  of  our  still  sleeping  companions.  There  was  close  by  me  a  win- 
dow, and,  noiselessly  as  possible,  I  felid  back  a  small  piece,  thereby  rousing 
the  light-fleeping  mistress  of  the  canary,  who  sharply  requested  it  should 
be  closed  again ;  her  dear  little  bird  would  be  ruined  by  the  night  air. 
She  was  safe  in  a  snug  comer  herself:  the  other  lady  smiled  despairingly, 
aud  signed  to  me  to  obey,  which  1  reluctantly  did  by  closing  the  glass;  but 
the  shutter  proved  rumbunctious,  and  for  no  effort  of  mine  wonld  again  move 
out  of  is  groove ;  but  my  shaking  of  it  at  length  aroused  Mr.  Blake,  who 
sat  by  me,  and,  in  starting  suddenly  back,  was  kind  enough  to  test  the  skin 
of  his  cranium  by  running  it  through  a  pane  of  glass.  Oh !  was  there  not 
a  commotion  ?  Nearly  all  the  sleepers  were  awakened ;  some  by  the  crash 
of  the  glass,  othera  by  the  exclnmation  of  despaur  from  the  mbtress  of  the 
dear  little  bird.  Some  rejoiced  over  the  catastrophe,  whilst  others  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  and  forebodings  of  all  the  rheumatics  and  sore 
throats  which  were  to  follow ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  some  of  u:?,  my  sister 
and  I  included,  made  our  escape  to  the  deck.  There  we  found  that  the 
beautiful  sunset  of  the  previons  evening  had  not  loretold  truly,  when  we 
hoped  from  it  a  continuance  of  dry  weather.  There  was  now  a  light, 
drizzling  mist ;  yet  we  preferred  remaining  out  until  our  lungs  had  gotten 
slightly  purified.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  ro  have  an 
additional  muffling.  We  had  not  thought  of  fetching  in  our  cloaks  when 
last  on  deck ;  but  we  remembered  to  have  left  them  on  the  seat,  where  we 
vainly  sought  them  now ;  but,  after  some  looking  about,  my  sbter  spied  » 
red  plaid  shawl  she  recognised  peeping  out  from  under  the  lai*ge  tarpaulin 
M  hich  protected  the  luggage  from  the  weather,  and  she  seized  the  corner 
to  pull  it  out ;  but  it  would  not  come  for  the  gentle  force,  so  she  was  con- 
strained to  try  again  more  fiercely,  and  more  fiercely  was  she  resisted  by  a 
hoarse  growl  trom  within,  which  speedily  scut  her  to  the  farthest  side  of 
the  deck.  However,  we  reflected  that  there  had  been  no  ferocious 
Huimal  visible  on  board,  and  thought  we  might  together  proceed  to  the 
aituck,  which  wo  diJ,  and  were  now  received  by  a  growl  of  a  more  taugibio 
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form,  in  the  shape  of  a  heartj  "d-^  yoal*'  aceompanied  hy  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  heavj  booted  foot  in  a  not  very  friendlj  attitade.    Oar  amaze- 
ttent  was  not  maoh  dimiuiahed  at  being  informed  hj  one  of  the  boatmea 
that  it  bdonged  to  the  captain,  who  had  fj^ne  to  sleep  nnder  the  tarpaulin. 
This  mun  assisted  ns  in  oor  efforts  to  awake  the  captain  to  a  srnse  of  the 
rme  owner  of  his  blanket,  bat  only  veceived  a  larger  supply  of  growls  imd 
cnrses ;  and  so  failing  of  saccess,  we  were  even  obliged  to  take  refage 
Ai;ain  in  the  long  oven  below — there  to  see  the  rest  of  the  night  passed 
more  tolerably,  as  Mrs.  Holt  and  I  entered  into  a  partnership  of  our  pillows, 
and  placing  tbem  on  the  seat,  one  on  top^of  the  other,  with  a  large  cIoiJl  o( 
her^s  above  them,  we  slept  very  oomfortahly,  with  our  foreheads  in  rather 
close  proximity,  to  the  evident  horror  of  my  knitting  friend,  and,  with  my 
legs  stretched  along  behind  my  sister,  it  was  not  a  bad  arrangement.    She 
had  taken  possession,  and  made  herself  very  snng  in  the  comer  vacated  by 
the  Englishman,  who  had  gone  on  deck  to  see  the  eottntry,  and  came  in 
shivering  at  eight  o'dook  to  braakfaat^  not  at  all  m  love  with  onr  Irish 
mists ;  though  his  enjoyment  thereof  had  canaed  him  to  escape  the  delight- 
fni  mnatc  with  which  the  sleepers  in  the  cabin  had  been  regaled  by  that 
sweet  minstrel  in  the  cage,  the  canary,  ^r  the  two  preceding  hoars.   When 
it  commenced  its  matitntinal  hymn^  Father  Magnus  had  mildly  suggested 
a  covering  over  the  cage  as  a  silenoer ;  which  suggestion  was  received  in 
anch  bad  part  by  its  gentle  mistress,  that  his  reverence  was  fain  to  take 
refuge  under  the  mists  above,  from  wlience  he  now  returned,  with  his 
kindly  ftce  bearing  a  very  solemn  expression,  which  diffused  itself  over 
^very  face  round  the  table,  when  he  told  as  that,  in  bis  brief  absence,  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  hear  the  hist  confession  of  one  of  the  second  cabin's 
passengers,  a  most  interesting  yonng  woman,  who  had  suddenly  burst  u 
blood  vessel,  and  now  lay  sleeping  the  deep  slnmber  which  no  sound  of 
earth  would  ever  disturb,  in  the  captom^s  little  cabin.     He  added,  that  she 
had  a  child  with  her,  a  fine  boy  of  two  yearsold,  who  dnng  steadfastly  to  an 
Italian  man,  who,  all  the  other  passengers  said,  had  been  most  kind  and 
attentive  to  the  dying  mother  all  the  joamey.    Then  Mr.  Blake  and  I 
recognised  the  pale  and  beantifnl  woman  whose  worn  features  and  weary 
^e  had  attracted  us  in  the  second  cabin  when  we  visited  it.    In  after 
years,  I  heard  the  story  of  her  life.    Carefullv  and  tenderly  nurtured  in 
iier  youth,  to  die  alone  amongst  strangers  in  the  after-cabin  of  a  canal- 
boat,  tortured  and  smothered  all  that  last  night  of  her  sad  life  with  the 
noise  of  bagpipes  and  fiddles,  the  air  filled  with  tobacco  smoke  and  whis^- 
key !     The  good  priest  ended  his  short  account  of  the  mother's  death  by  a 
petition  for  a  subscription  for  the  little  orphan  she  had  left,  which  wns 
warmly  responded  to  by  all  on  board.     The  breakfast  passed  over  silently, 
with  only  a  few  complaints  of  the  nonfreshness  of  the  eggs,  and  with  a 
slight  exclamation  of  horror  from  the  young  officer,  when,  In  passing 
through  a  lock,   a  bumping  of  the  boat  against  its  side  sent  a  scalding 
cup  of  tea,  which  he  was  handing  my  sister,  streaming  down  over  his 
trousers.     I  should  like  to  ask  him  now  which  is  pleasantcst,  that  warm 
bathing  of  his  knees  or  the  scdJing  of  the  lips  in  ^  cup  of  coffee  at  Mui-    ' 
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Hngar?  Bat  I  hnve  never  seen  him  since.  He  If  fit  ns  aboat  two  houre 
fifter  at  Shannon  liarboar,  where  he  changed  into  the  fly,  or  fast  boat,  for 
conveyance  across  that  noble  river,  and  on  to  BaUinaaloe ;  and  a  delightful 
change  it  was,  notwiihstaudiog  the  five  mtnntes  of  terror  we  endored  while 
one  of  the  homes,  which  was  new  to  the  woric,  proving  restive,  and  dis- 
playing a  strong  inclination  to  kick  a  passage  for  itself  and  companions 
throngh  the  frail  wooden  bridge  over  which  they  were  passing,  and  whic^ 
1  conceived  to  be  the  sole  barrier  between  ns  and  eternity.  I  understand 
it  did  once  happen  that,  in  crossing  the  Shannon  during  a  strong  gale  of 
wind,  the  boat  got  separated  from  its  conveying  steeds,  and  being  blown 
over  and  away  down  the  stream,  all  on  board  of  her  who  coald  not  swinn 
perished  in  the  blue  waters.  Bat  we  got  safely  across,  and  in  two  hours 
more  were  landed,  with  thankful  hearts,  at  Ballinasloe,  where  we  bid  adieu 
to  our  companions,  shaking  hands,  and  hoping  we  should  ere  long  meet 
again,  and  renew  onr  acquaintance  of  the  night,  Many  of  the  n  I  have 
since  met  and  recognised,  but  been  recognised  by  none — ^not  even  my  kind 
friend  nnd  pillow-sharer,  Mrs.  Holt.  By  having  a  carriage  to  meet  us  at 
Ballinasloe,  we  escaped  the  long  wearisome  drive  on  Bianconi  s  car,  which 
started  from  the  point  of  the  boat's  arrival  as  soon  after  that  as  possible ; 
that  is,  when  the  walls  of  luggage  had  been  built  up  and  securely  fastened 
by  ropes,  which  took  some  time  to  do,  and  often  had  to  be  repeated  on 
the  road.  Then,  the  giving  way  of  the  sustaining  cords  caused  a  very 
disagreeable  Inrching  of  the  said  wall  to  take  place ;  thereby  sometimes 
endangering  the  limbs  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  an  aspiring  nature,  who 
wished  to  exnlt  themselves  above  their  neighbours  by  seating  themselves 
«n  top  of  the  Inggage,  and  resting  theur  feet  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
below.  But  I  am  not  on  Bianooni*s  car  to-day  ;  that  wonld  occnpy  some 
seven  or  eight  hours  longer,  along  a  dusty,  and  generally  bleak  and 
ugly  rond,  which  we  traversed  in  onr  lighter  yebide  in  half  the  time,  and 
al'ghted  at  oar  home  in  a  little  more  than  five-and-twenty  hours  aiter  our 
departure  from  Portobello.  Five-and-twenty,  and  five-and-a-half!  Ob, 
noisy  and  anpicturesque,  "  long  may  you  reign ;"  as  we  Galwegians  say, 
nnd  far  may  your  kingdom  be  extended,  yon  sociable,  comfortable  iron 
r  >ad !  Rud  for  comfort  and  safety,  though  not  for  cheapness,  yon,  Midland 
(J  I  cat  Wosioni  of  Ireland,  are  certainly  the  King  of  Kaibroads. 
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Enor  was  selfish ;  her  ambition  grasped 
At  the  whole  world ;  for  she  desired  to  be 
Its  sole  inheritress  and  occupant, 
That  she  might  rule  it,  and,  thereby  upborne, 
Dread  not  a  rival.     So,  on  New  Year's  night. 
Her  mother  dead,  but  living  in  God's  grace, 
Lifted  her  hands  bef(A«  the  Living  Light, 
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And  prayed  her  erring  child  might  be  nnyoked 
From  the  foul  wickedness  that  filled  her  heart, 
llien  from  the  threshold  of  the  Heavens  there  stole 
llie  solemn  angel  of  onr  nightly  rest, 
And  tooched  her  lids  with  dariLuess  and  she  slept. 

So  from  that  misty  depth  of  sleep  she  woke, 
The  rain  npon  her  eyelids,  white  and  frore, 
Like  double  moons  half  rimmed  with  dnsk  ecipsc. 
The  breathless  hollow  of  the  kindling  dawn, 
With  one  clear  star  trembling  within  its  palm, 
Fainted  along  the  levels  of  the  east. 
Far  in  the  chilly  twilight  a  great  clond 
Loomed  mountain  high,  with  alabaster  sides, 
And  gnsty  terraces  of  frozen  snow, 
Like  the  broad  canvass  of  some  windless  ship 
Becalmed  on  the  green  seas  below  the  moon. 
And  Enor,  rising,  leant  her  cheek  awhile 
On  her  veined  hand,  and  qaestioned  thns  herself— 
''  What  Land  is  this  ?*'  and  knowing  not  the  dime 
Lapsed  into  thinking  silence. 

llien  a  bii'd, 
Like  to  a  pulsing  rainbow,  from  the  branch 
Of  a  great  citron  jewelled  with  ripe  fruit 
Scattered  his  crystal  prayers  upon  the  mom 
That  gathered  slowly,  eastward  of  the  isle, 
Paving  the  frore  seas  with  unresting  fires. 
And  Enor,  with  her  hand  close  to  her  cheek. 
Listened  in  peace.     Slowly  from  out  the  west 
The  land  breeze  from  the  cedared  shores  blew  faint 
And  past  a  promontory,  purple  beaked. 
Flocks  of  white  pigeons  from  the  blossomed  cliffs 
Plunged  upward  throogh  the  glory  of  the  dawn. 

Still  sang  the  bird 
On  the  green  citron  tree,  in  Enor*s  ear. 
Music  that  touched  the  sense  like  gusts  of  prayer 
Blown  from  the  open  gates  of  Paradise. 
And  from  the  bosky  hollows  of  the  woods. 
From  echomg  aisles  columned  with  sculptured  trunks 
Of  massive  maple  and  nnflowering  elm. 
Trickled  the  tired  moan  of  exhanstless  streams 
Flooding  their  broken  lightnmgs  round  the  stones. 

Then  Enor  rose. 
Scattered  her  rich  locks  o'er  her  shoulders  round 
*  That  flashed  like  lilies  through  the  tangled  reeds 
Goldened  by  Autumn  on  the  river's  brim. 
And  o'er  the  silent  lawn  and  thro'  the  dews 
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And  fragrant  meadows  of  that  woHdrona  land 
Passed  to  the  nplaud,  hooded  in  grey  cloud. 
Nor  shape  of  man  or  woman  crossed  her  path. 
The  deer,  with  white  staired  foreheads,  in  the  cop<«o 
Tost  then:  brown  antlers  through  the  rainy  boughs, 
Then  vanished  in  the  fern.     The  lotus  plant 
Breathed  its  dreamj  odours  on  the  air. 
Clustered  with  rich  fruit  seeded,  at  the  core, 
Green  vinejards  d  meed  among  the  knotted  trees. 
The  orange  all  aflame,  with  lamps  of  fire, 
Bent  to  her  palm ;  but  onward  went  Enor 
Until  the  misty  wind  her  forehead  blowing 
Brought  happy  tidings  of  a  fountain  close, 
And  soon  the  flash  and  tinkle  of  a  brook 
Shot  on  her  eye  eye  and  ear. 

Close,  she  beheld 
A  round  of  palms  ringing  a  bubbling  well. 
Frothing  like  troubled  diamond.     As  she  Beared 
A  snow  cloud  of  columbines,  from  the  brim. 
Hose  like  a  rushing  mist  up  to  the  waste 
Where  the  pale  dawn  had  folded  the  last  star. 
Then,  crossing  her  chill  forehead,  she  knelt  down 
On  a  brown  rock  graven  with  bended  knees 
And  wept  in  her  distress :  and  stoopmg  low 
Saw  the  rich  heavens  and  the  pointed  palm»— 
Saw  her  own  face,  stained  with  the  dews  of  sleep, 
Far  down  the  broken  chrystal  of  the  weU ; 
And  praying  inwardly  she  dipped  her  hand 
Into  the  frigid  lymph,  and,  thirsting,  drank. 
And  lo  she  woke  unto  her  waking  sense 
And  heard  her  sister's  Inte  amid  the  leaves, 
Saw  the  sun  dancing  on  her  chamber  wall, 
And  Christ,  our  Saviour,  smiling  on  her  dreams. 

Thus  runs  (he  burgher'^  legend.     From  the  hoor 
She  woke  unto  the  world,  £nor  became 
Gracious  in  nil  kindly  offices, 
\nd  so  unselfish  that  when  Death,  at  last 
(God's  second  minister  of  dreamless  rest). 
Came  to  her  side,  the  happy  birds  of  Henven 
Found  not  a  crumb  to  gather  on  her  floors. 
The  holy  Poor  hung  garlands  on  her  tomb, 
And  on  the  gravestone,  slabbed  above  her  dust. 
Her  epitaph  is  graven —Chauitv. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  FIRE;  OR  HOME 
AND  NO  HOME. 

A  PAIRT  TALE  WITHOUT  FAIfilES. 

*^  Wbere  shall  1  dine  this  Christmas  ?"  said  Frank  lUjmond,  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  who,  thongh  biased  with  a  good  mother  and  affectionate  sisters, 
preferred  eating  his  roast  beef  and  plnm-pndding  anywhere  rather  than  at 
home.  We  speak  of  home  in  the  sense  of  the  ^*  maternal  roof,"  for  Frank 
had  Ions:  ceased  to  litre  there  ;  and  why  his  tastes  led  hun  to  choose  for 
kis  company  people  who  had  not  a  drop  of  his  own  blood  in  their  veins, 
ID  preference  to  those  who  had  nursed  him  in  infancy,  and  had  experienced 
with  him  all  the  joys  and  troubles  of  childhood,  it  is  impos8U)le  to  decide. 
Hat  that  the  same  feeling  dwells  in  the  breasts  of  many  roving  bachelors 
at  this  moment  no  one  will  deny;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  yonngman  who  has  been  some  time  abroad  in  the  wide  world 
will  make  any  cxcase  rather  than  visit  what  should  be  his  home.  '^  Where 
Shan  I  dine  this  Christmas  ?"  In  answering  this  question,  Frank  was  assisted 
by  reference  to  his  pocket-book,  which  contained  the  names  and  addresses 
of  several  friends,  who  had  invited  him  to  partake  of  the  annual  feast. 
*^  I  won't  dine  with  Johnson !"  he  cries  (passing  in  review  the  claims  of 
each  to  his  consideration ;)  ^'  he  is  always  growling  at  his  wife.  Nor 
with  Jackson,  for  he  is  always  quarrelling  with  his  cook.  1  won't  try 
Tomkins  again,  for  the  last  time  1  was  there  I  paid  for  six  months'  dinners 
in  the  money  1  lost  at  cards.  1  don't  care  to  go  to  Jenkins's — he  gives 
bad  wine ;  nor  to  Simkins's — he  gives  no  wine  at  all.  I  won*t  go  to 
Bsrke's — ^he  has  too  many  children ;  nor  to  Blake's — ^he  has  no  children 
at  all  (and  I  like  a  few  juveniles  at  holiday- time).  I  won't  go  to  Ma- 
^aire's — ^he  always  gives  boiled  beef  instead  of  ro^t ;  nor  to  Marph3r's — 
he  always  gives  roast  tnrkey  instead  of  boiled.  I  shan't  risk  0' ilea's  again — 
he  keeps  a  bad  cook ;  nor  O^Shea's — he  keeps  no  cook  at  all.  I  won't  go 
to  Cogan's — ^he  sends  one  away  too  early ;  nor  to  Uogan's — ^he  makes  one 
stay  too  late.  I  can't  go  to  Hauagan's — he  has  a  daughter,  who  expects 
me  to  many  her,  and  she  has  no  money;  nor  to  Finnigan's — he  has  a  son, 
who  wants  to  marry  my  sister,  and  he  has  no  money.  Til  go  to  my  nncla 
Tom's ;  no,  I  won't — ^it's  too  slow.  I'll  patronise  my  Aunt  Martha ;  no, 
I  won't — it's  too  fast.  Where  shall  I  dine  ?  Strongbow  asked  me  to  come 
t9  him  if  I  had  *  no  better  engagement' — that  looks  shady.  Longbow 
begged  me  to  dine  with  him  if  I  didn't  cibject  to  a  plain  dinner — ^that  looks 
anapidous.  Daly  was  too  pressing ;  Bailey  was  too  lukewarm.  If  I  go 
to  Nokes's,  Stokes  will  be  jealous.  If  I  neglect  Reynolds,  he  will  be 
ctfended,  for  I  promised  him ;  and  (now  I  think  of  it)  so  I  did  Barton, 

and .     Confusion  to  all  the  invitations !     People  don't  ask  you  in 

tne  same  way  at  Christmas  as  they  do  at  any  other  time.  I  won't  dine  at 
all  this  year ;  and  either  everybody  will  be  offended  or  nobody  will  be." 

Sndi  was  the  resolution  formed  by  Frank   Raymond,  after  taking 
coonsei  with  hinudf  for  a  good  half-hour,  in  his  solitary  room  in  Marlbo- 

VOL.  I.  G 
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roagh-street,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  when  the  sabject  of  his'soliloqay 
generally  occupies  the  attention,  more  or  less,  of  every  single  ypnng  gen- 
tleman who  has  not,  or  who  acts  as  if  he  had  not,  a  home  to  go  to  at  that 
festire  season.  That  he  intended  to  act  up  to  his  resolntion  there  can  he 
little  donfot ;  and  whether  he  did  so  or  not,  will  be  seen  as  the  stoiy  pro- 
needs.  On  the  same  night  that  he  gave  rent  to  the  above  reflections,  ha 
was  hastening  towards  home  {his  home !)  wet  to  the  skin,  and  perishing 
with  cold,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  was  accosted  by  a  sailor, 
who  had  jnst  emerged  from  the  direction  of  the  North  Wall,  'llie  man's 
voice,  he  thought,  m  A  not  nnfamUiar  to  him ;  bnt  he  did  not  daim  any 
acquaintance  with  him,  as  he  had  no  recollection  of  his  name,  and,  of  course, 
he  might  naturally  be  deceived  in  the  supposition  that  he  had  met  him 
before. 

^^  Rather  late  for  yon  to  be  absent  from  your  ship — is  it  not  ?'*  said 
Frank,  after  satisfying  himself  that,  although  the  man  had  addressed  him 
somewhat  abruptly,  he  meant  no  harm  to  him. 

^'  It  is  late,"  replied  the  sailor;  ^'bnt  were  it  the  very  dead  of  night, 
instead  of  approaching  midnight,  the  vessel  should  not  hold  me  a  moment 
longer." 

•*  Ah !  how  is  that  ?**  inquired  Frank.  "  Any  epidemic  on  board,  or 
any  contagious  disease  ?" 

*^  The  worst  of  all  diseases,**  he  replied — *'  a  mutiny ;  and,  whilst  all 
the  rest  of  the  crew  were  afflicted  with  it,  I  contrived  to  escape ;  for  I  did 
not  see  the  sense  of  exposing  my  life  to  danger  because  the  captain  wa.s 
too  fond  of  drink,  and  the  men  were  trying  to  get  the  ship  into  their  own 
hands.  So,  I  watched  my  opportunity,  when  there  was  a  slight  lull  in  tho 
storm,  and  seeing  two  or  three  small  boats  a  few  yards  to  the  stem,  1  slid 
down  the  side  of  the  vessel  into  the  water,  depending  upon  chance  to  save 
my.<^elf  from  drowning.  1  swam  to  one  of  the  boats,  and  soon  pulled 
ashore." 

*'  In  point  of  fact,  then,  you  have  run  away  from  your  ship  ?"  said 
Frank. 

'•  I  have,"  said  the  sailor. 

**  And  are  near  your  own  home  ?**inqnired  Frank. 

''  I  don*t  know  about  my  own  home,"  replied  the  tar ;  ^'  for  I  never  had 
one  since  I  lost  my  father.  No ;  when  I  say  home,  I  mean  my  native  city 
of  Dublin,  where  all  my  family  were  bom,  and  wherein  I  was  brought  up 
to  be  a  respectable  landsman,  not  a  poor,  outcast  seaman,  who  never  knows 
what  a  comfortable  fireside  is ;  and)  as  to  a  brother  or  sister,  to  give  him 
an  encouraging  squeeze  of  the  hand,  why,  he  might  as  well  be  out  of  the 
world  for  all  the  good  the  world  is  to  him  in  regard  to  family  affections.* 

"  And  how  came  yon  to  leave  your  home,"  said  Frank ;  '^  you.  who 
seem  to  thmk  so  much  of  family  comforts  and  affections  'r" 

**  I  left  it,"  replied  the  seaman,  ^'  because  I  would  not  be  a  burthen  to 
my  poor  .  broken-hearted  mother,  who  was  reduced  to  a  very  dependent 
position  on  the  death  of  my  father." 

*'  And  has  your  father  been  long  dead  ?'' 
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**  Three  yeara  tbis  Christmaa.'' 

*'  Do  joa  mean  that  he  died  on  Ohristmas-Daj?*' 

^*  He  disappeared  on  the  morning  of  Christmaa-Daj,  and  my  mother 
afterwards  received  neirs  of  his  death." 

'*  Great  poirersl"  exclaimed  Frank,  as  bj  this  time  he  arrived  at 
his  own  door ;  **  what  a  strange  coincidence  is  this !  The  story  is  like 
that  of  my  own  family ;  but  snrely  it  is  more  than  three  years  since 
(Ue  had  dow  entered  the  little  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  bounded 
the  whole  of  his  worldly  possessions,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night;  and  the 
conversatioH  having  gradually  assumed  a  tone  of  peculiar  interest  and  sig- 
niiicance,  he  very  naturally  pressed  the  sailor  to  follow  him.)  *^  It  is  more 
than  three  years  since*' 

"•  Since  my  father,"  said  the  sailor,  interruptittg  him,  as  the  light  of  a 
candle  now  enabled  them  to  see  each  other  with  tolerable  distinctness, ''  was 
threatened  with  prosecution  for  alleged  acts  of  sedition ;  and,  mortified  at 
the  chai^  he  fled  the  country.  It  might  be  more  than  three  years,  but  it 
was  on  a  Christmas  morning  that  he  went  away;  for  he  could  not  l^ar,  he 
said,  that  a  sword  should  be  hanging  over  bun  on  a  day  which  had  always 
been  devoted  to  rejoicing.     My  poor  father  ]**        ^ 

^^  And  mine  r  exclaimed  Frank,  as  he  passed  his  hand  across  the 
8ailor*s  forehead,  and  scanned  the  manly  and  expressive,  though  bronzed 
nnd  careworn,  features  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  long  lost,  and  who  he 
had  reason  to  think  was  dead. 

^'Is  this  Frank  Kaymood?"  cried  the  sulor,  recovering  from  the 
paroxysm  of  joy  which  the  recognition  had  produced.  ^^  Is  this  my  brother 
Frank,  whom  1  never  bade  '  g^od  bye  to,'  because  I  knew  he  wouldn't  let 
me  go,  if  Ididr 

"  Is  this  my  brother  Terence,"  cried  Frank,  who  calmly  said,  '  good 
morning,'  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  as  usual,  and  went  off,  no  one  knew 
whither,  withont  leaving  a  mark  or  a  sign  by  which  he  might  be  traced  ? 
It  is  Terence  Raymond,  though  much  changed;  and  I  am  Frank  Raymond, 
perhaps  equally  changed,  though  not  by  the  same  causes." 

A  change  of  clothes  for  Terence  was  immediately  determined  upon  by 
application  to  Frank's  wardrobe;  and  this  task  accomplished,  the  two  bro- 
thers sat  down,  and  began  a  conversation,  which  lasted  till  they  retired  to 
rest. 

In  the  morning  a  discussion  took  place  between  them  as  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  they  should  adopt  during  the  day.  Frank  sag- 
geated  that  Terence  should,  at  once  hasten  to  see  his  mother,  who  wonld 
be  grieved  beyond  measure  if  she  discovered  that  he,  whom  she  had  thought 
lost,  had  been  some  time  within  reach  of  her  without  making  it  his  first 
dotj  to  gladden  her  eyes  by  his  presence.  It  was  agreed  that  Terence 
should  delay  his  visit  to  his  mother  until  Christmas  Day,  and  that  Frank 
should  accompany  him  to  her,  and  join  the  domestic  circle  at  the  family 
dinner.  But  still  the  question,  '^  Where  shall  I  dine  this  Christmas," 
remained  to  be  answered. 

Frank  sat  himself  down  immediately  facing  the  fire-nme  foot  on  each 
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iiob,  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  and  Ms  eyes  resting  intratly  vpoa 
the  smiling  embers,  which  rapidly  inspired  him  with  romantic  thoaghts  and 
gentle  promptings,  ending  at  length  in  a  fit  of  musing,  snch  as  erery  man 
has  more  or  less  experienced,  who  has  found  himself  the  sole  occupant  of 
A  room,  with  the  spariding,  well-hindled  fad  winking  and  dancing  before 
him.     Gradnally  he  became  lost  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  which  completely 
serered  hhn  from  the  outer  world,  and  riveted  his  attention  on  one 
absorbing  snbjeet — the  hopes  ai&d  joys  of  Christmas.    Oh!  conld  he, 
the  aimodt   nfnconsdons   nraser,    once    again  witness    the    scenes    hd 
now  remembered,   how   amply'  would  he    be*  repaid   for  all  his   x>^t 
troablee,  and  how  gladly  would  he  fciRosr  that  brightest  of  bright  stai9 
which  led  him  back  to  bis  now-neglected  home — ^neglected  in  fact,  thongh 
not  altogether  in  thought  I     Such  a  boon  would  indeed  be  more  than  he 
deserved ;  and  yet,  the  visions  which  he  saw  in  the  peopled  fire  no^  glow- 
ing with  life  before  his  eyes,  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he  was  neitber'hoping 
lior  expecting  what  conld  never  be  vouchsafed  to  him.     He  saw  in  the 
moving  embers  every  object  which  could  haply  be  associated  with  the  sjMrit 
of  Christmas^  and  in  the  midst  of  aU  stood  forth  bis  long  lost  father.     Oppo- 
hite  to  him  sat  his  devq^  mother,  sacri6dng  her'  own  enjoyment  to  the 
happiness  of  her  little  ones,  two  of  whom  were  clambering  about  her 
neck,    lliere  might  xxMsibly  be  a  tear  in  the  mother^s  eye^  but  it  whs 
a  tear  of  joy.      Nest  came  deikr  skter  Lacy,   ^ith  her  bean^ng  eyes 
and  thoughtful  brow,  radiant  with  vivacity  and  yoath,  and  fragrant  with 
ail  the  charms  of  mod^t  worth,  fllttmg  to  and  fro,  like  a  sylph  in  the 
Hunlight,  and  droppmg  flowers  as  it  were,  on  her  way.    The  form  of  the 
gentle  girl  seemed  almost  too  aerial  for  sobstantial  existence ;  and  conld 
the  genius  of  the  futnre  have  communed  with  her  heart,  he  ^vould,  per- 
haps, have  left  he^   mitoached  in   her   maiden    simplicity.     The  samd 
tender  and  loving  creatnre  still  held  her  wonted  place  in  the  fire-side 
circle  at  this  mirthfol  season — joyotts  and  animated  as  of  yore ;  but  a 
degree  more  thoughtful,  no  doubt,  and  wearing  upon  her  pure  fiM»  a 
few  traces  of  care  which  the  battle  of  life  had  left  there.    She  was  no 
longer  the  sister  Lucy  of  bin shmg  childhood ;  but  still,  to  the  rapt  vision* 
ary  who  now  behdd  her,  she  was  the  same  glittering  drop  in  the  cap  of 
happiness — ^the  same  electric  spark  which  commonicat^  itself  with  a  genial 
glow  through  the  family  chain.     But  not  a'one  had  Lucy  returned  to  the 
home  of  her  childhood  on  this  momentous  occasion ;  for  at  her  side  there 
sat  the  chosen  companion  of  her  life— -the  proud  sharer  of  her  cares  and 
blessings — the  adopted  of  her  heart,  and  the  guardian  of  her  innocence 
— a  happy  and  faithful  husband :   an  addition  to  the  accustomed  group, 
which  the  erratic  youth  had  never  before  borne  witness  to.     It  couM  not, 
then,  be  the  Christmas  of  his  earlier  days,  for,  at  that  time  none  were 
present  save  these  who  clumed  kindred  with  the  family.     But  Heaven 
ordained  all  things*  for  the  best,  and  who  should  say  that  the  present  an- 
uiversary  was  not  the  happiest  of  all?     And  there  was  kind,  tender- 
hearted grandmother  tool    in   her   accustomed  comer,  smiling   at  the 
yoflthful  gambols,  and  contributing  her  oft-repeated  tales  as  a  moral  to 
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Ithe  play  vhich  all  were  eiig^«d  im  acdag;  whoi  anddenlj,  to  her  great 
consteraatioQ,  and  the  amusement  of  the  rest,  cousin  Robert,  not  in  a 
etate  of  poverfy  and  stairation,  bat  all  fresh  and  blooming  with  light  and 
life,  appears  upon  the  scene,  wheeling  before  him  a  fan^e  snow-ball,  which 
tie  calmlj  deposits  apon  the  hearth-rug^  and  ere  it  begina  to  melt,  conveys 
it  back  to  the  giyrden  whence  it  came — and  there  comes  vncie  Peter,  too, 
his  fsce  radiant  with  good  hnmour,  apd  his  pickets  (depend  upon  it)  filled 
Vfitjk  nat3 — ^a  fact  whioh  is  speedily  verifi9d  by  »  loud,  cracking  noise, 
f>uch  as  uncle  Peter*s  eccentricity  alone  conl4  produce.  Preeently  the  whole 
fie^tfii  seeois  embroidered  with  roasted  i^les,  nuts,. sweetmeats,  oranges^ 
dried  fruits,  and  aU  the  rarioas  concomitants  of  a  homely  feast  A  bowl  of 
steaming  punch  ornaments  the  centre  of  the  table,  while  the  glasses  jmgle 
aronndit,  ^nd  the  entire  room,  as  with  a  touch  of  Harlequin's  wand,  is 
instantly  aUiTe  with  song  aitd  dai»ce.  ^'  A  merry  Christmas"  is  shoated 
on  all  sides ;  care  is  driven  from  the  door ;  joy  and  contentment  are  pro. 
claimed ;  and  the  presiding  genius  of  the  hour  keeps  the  cheer  alive  with 
a  hearty  good  will,  which  is  vigorously  responded  tfi  by  everyone.  Bnt 
where  is  brother  Terence  all  this  time?  ^'  Ah  I  there  be  is,"  exfiaims  the 
youth.  ^  Terence,  I  see  you  at  last,  bonnding  into  the  room  with  a  spring 
pa  elfstic  Its  it  was  wont  to  be  wlien  you  bounded  out  of  school,  and  casting 
yourself  with  pride  and  gratitude  at  the  parental  feet  j  Tereaoe  1  welcome 
Terenco — my  long-lost  brother,  welcome  I*' 

^'  Hollo  T'  shouted  a  loud  voice  behind  him,  accompanied  by  a  vigorona 
tap  on  the  shoulder — ''  hollo,  FrankJ  What  ails  yoo  ?  Lost  in  a  reverie, 
or  haried  in  a  brown  ^udy,?  Do  yon  siee  ^y  odd  charm  in  the  erackr 
Ung  embers?" 

'*  Is  it  yon,  Terence  ?"  cried  Frank,  shaking  off  the  dreamy  abstraction 
which  had  almost  rendered  him  unconscions  of  bis  brother's  presence* — 
^^  Why,  I  have  been  thinking  of  you ;  and  as  to  my  seeing  any  odd  charm 
in  the  crackling  embers^  may  I  be  branded  as  an  impostor,  if  I  have  not 
witnessed  our  Christmas  Day  in  the  fire  with  all  the  vividness  of  reality. 
I  saw  everything— everybody— ^father,  mother,  siater  Lncy,  grandmother, 
/cousin  Robert,  nncle  Peter,  yon,  Terence — all,  as  it  used  to  be  in  dayn 
gone  by.  I  cannot,  will  not^  believe  that  what  I  hav/e  Just  seen  is  Du^rely 
the  offspring  of  a  diseased  imagination.  No,  Terence ;  my  brain  is  clear, 
and  my  mind  sound  and  healthful.  But  yet,  how  strange  it  seems  I  Is  it 
some  mysterious  power  that  has  been  given  me  to  see  into  the  f utnre,  and 

to  anticipate  events  which  are  to  be ;  or  is  it r' 

^'  Nonsense  I"  cried  Terence,  interrupting  him.  ^'  Don't  indulge  these 
hallucinataooa;  but  listen  to  nac*  To-morrow  is  Christmas  Day,  and  each 
of  i|s  must  prepare  a  little  present  for  our  pootber,  and  one  for  aiete^ 
Lucv." 

^'  Dear  Lacy  will  have  a  participation  in  her  gift,  for  she  is  married." 
'^  Married !     And  1  not  to  know  it !     Why  was  I  kept  in  ignorance  of 
this  fact?" 

<«  My  dear  Terence,"  said  Frank,  **  how  was  it  possible  for  yon  to  knbw 
it  ni^til  your  return  home  ?    Your  whereabout  has  alweys  .been  a  pR^oond; 
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gecret  to  everyone.  But  wbat  shall  the  presents  be  ?"  he  added.  Thej 
passed  awhile. 

"  Stop  !**  exclaimed  Terence,  as  a  happy  tboaght  suddenly  ooenrred  to 
his  mmd.  ^^  My  brain  has  been  in  snch  a  whh-l  since  I  left  the  ship,  and 
1  hare  been  so  much  bewildered  by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that  I 
had  omitted  to  tell  yon  a  very  important  and  profitable  part  of  my  adven* 
tores  in  the  East  Indies.  You  know  that  I  was  there  at  the  close  of  the 
last  mntiny  in  that  coBntxy,  when  the  day  of  spoliation  had  arrived,  and 
the  gorgeons  temples  of  the  Hindoos  were  exposed  to  open  plunder.  Id 
the  excitement  which  invariably  attends  warfare,  brutal  outrages  were 
committed  on  the  persons  and  property  of  the  unhappy  natives ;  and  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  rescue  a  young  woman,  the  danghter  of  a  noble  family, 
from  the  bands  of  the  soldiery.  Her  parents  marked  their  sense  of  gratitude 
to  her  preserver  by  presenting  me  with  a  necklace  of  great  value,  several 
solid  pieces  of  gold,  and  a  large  handful  of  diamonds  and  pearls.  Yon 
saw  I  carried  a  small  wooden  box  when  I  came  ashore — ^bnt  perhaps  yon 
did  not  observe  where  I  placed  it  ?" 

*^  I  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  yon,**  said  Frank,  "  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly fix  my  thoughts  or  attention  on  anything  else.** 

Terence  immediately  took  from  nnder  the  bedstead  a  box,  sudi  as  he 
had  described,  and,  opening  it,  displayed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  his 
brother,  a  costiy  collection  of  objects,  which  amply  confirmed  the  statement 
he  had  made. 

*'  No  more  need  be  juad/*  exclaimed  Terence,  "  respecting  presents  to 
oar  mother  and  sister.  Here  is  an  abundance  to  choose  from ;  and  I  am 
too  happy,  Frank,  to  place  it  in  your  power  to  be  my  ^oint  donor."  He 
then  handed  to  fVank  two  choice  specimens  of  jewellery,  begging  him  lo 
allot  them  as  his  own  judgment  might  dictate,  according  to  the  respective 
ages  of  the  intended  recipients ;  and  afterwards  selected  two  other  articles 
of  corresponding  value  to  be  presented  by  himself. 

"  But  Jane  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,'*  said  Frank.  "Poor  Jane,  over 
whose  head  Christmas  h«s  now  so  many  times  flown.'' 

^*  Poor  sister  Jane  1"  replied  Terence.  "  I'm  afraid  I  had  forgotten 
her ;  and  am  delighted  that  you  have  brought  her  so  opportunely  to  my 
mind ;"  and  he  apportioned  to  Jane  a  handsome  bracelet. 

It  was  waxing  late  in  the  evening,  and  Frank  had  gone  to  the  street 
door,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  thermometer  ere  he  determined  whether 
he  should  remain  at  home  or  seek  the  society  of  his  bacchanalian  friends 
abroad.  He  had  just  closed  the  door,  resolved  not  to  leave  the  house  that 
night,  when  there  came  a  gentle  tap,  which  on  answering,  he  found  pro- 
eeeded  from  his  mother's  waiting-maid,  who  handed  to  him  a  letter  to  this 
effect: 

*^  Mt  DBABRST  Frank — Many  a  time  have  yon  disappointed  your  poor 
mother  when  she  has  made  every  preparation  to  receive  you ;  but  I  will 
not  reproach  you,  as  I  am  bonnd  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  weak- 
nesses of  youth.    My  only  object  in  sending  yon  this  hasty  line,  is  to  beg 
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of  7011  to  oome  as  early  as  joa  oan  to-morrov,  and  be  prepared  to  expe- 
rienoe  a  anrprise  at  the  presence  of  one  whom  jon  little  expect  to  see. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  a  *  probability,'  as  yon  say,  of  my  dear  boy, 
Terence,  being  amongst  us  ?  Would  that  it  wure  so  I  God  bless  him  I 
and  God  bless  yon,  dear  ¥Vank. 

^*  Your  affectionate  mother, 

^*  Theresa  Ratmokd.** 

"Ha!"  excUimed  Frank,  throwing  the  letter  to  his  brorher.  "  This 
promittes  well  for  the  realisation  of  my  vision  in  the  fire  I  What  wonld  yon 
say,  Terence,  if  all  should  be  as  I  saw  it     Eh  ?** 

^^  That  henceforth  I  shfdl  believe  in  miracles,"  replied  Terence. 

**  Well,"  continued  Frank,  ^  it  is  clear  that  I  am  to  meet  some  one 
whose  presence,  it  U  said,  will  be  a  surprise  to  me,  and  why  should  it  not 
be  my  father?" 

*^  Heaven  send  it  may  be  as  you  predict,"  said  Terence,  ^*  bnt  my  mind 
refuses  to  realize  the  possibility  of  such  a  happy  event." 

**  The  problem  will  soon  be  solved,"  said  Frank ;  *'  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, suppose  we  get  to  bed  in  reasonable  Ume,  so  that  we  may  be  better 
able  to  meet  any  trials  of  strength  which  may  fall  upon  us  to-morrow." 

This  wise  suggestion  was  forthwith  put  in  practice ;  and  Frank  had 
not  been  long  in  bed  ere  he  fell  ioto  a  deeply  contemplative  mood — a 
mood  which  prevented  his  going  to  sleep,  and  which  worked  his  brain  to 
such  a  state  of  tension,  that  he  conjured  up  forms  and  images  of  the  most 
fantastic  character. 

Suddenly  his  mind  descried  two  highly-wrought  pictures,  which 
seemed  to  occupy  the  entire  space  of  the  wall  opposite  to  him.  One  repre- 
sented a  family  group,  in  wUch  peace  and  contentment  were  typified  by 
an  allegorical  design,  snch  as  the  ancient  masters  were  wont  to  employ; 
and  the  other  told  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  Presently  a  dark  shadow 
appeared  to  be  thrown  over  the  latter  tableau,  whilst  the  former  was  illu- 
minated with  a  brilliancy  which  enabled  the  dreamer  to  scan  the  linea- 
ments of  every  face,  and  to  read  the  moral  intended  to  be  conveyed.  And 
now,  while  his  eye-balls  were  strained  to  witness'  all  that  the  mind  com- 
passed, he  thought  he  saw  a  fury-like  figure,  decorated  with  holly  and 
mistletoe,  come  from  behind  the  canvas,  and  point  to  a  comer  of  the  first 
picture,  in  which  were  written  these  words — ^'  Here  let  your  heart  find 
reslJ*  Then  he  heard  the  sound  of  music ;  at  first  loud  and  gay,  and 
afterwards  subsiding  into  a  soft  and  pluntive  melody,  which  tranqnillised 
his  spirit,  and  caused  him,  by  degrees,  to  nnk  into  slnmber,  when  fairy 
dreams  took  possession  of  him,  and  wafted  him  to  regions  of  mundane 
bfiss. 

Frank  said  not  a  word  to  his  brother  in  the  morning  in  reference  to 
the  phantasmagoria  of  the  previous  night;  but  he  assumed  the  most 
cheerful  tone  he  could,  and  really  deported  himself  as  if  he  intended  to  do 
Ills  utmost  towards  the  promotion  of  a  happy  Christmas.  He  pondered 
pnehy  however,  on  the  significance  of  the  words  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
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pictore,  *'  Here  let  jonr  heart  find  rest,"  and  be^  coold  not  bat  ceieot  thiit 
when  King  Christmas  appeared  amongst  us,  be  not  oqIj  found  a  homo  m 
every  heart,  bat  eodeavoared  to  restore  a  heart  to  eyeiy  home. 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  momiog,  and  all  external  appearances  were 
snob  as,  of  late  years,  we  baye  been  more  acca^tomed  to  see  depicte<i  by 
the  artist  than  by  the  band  of  nitnre.  The  smiling  snn,  tbe  icicles  at  t  ic 
window,  the  sparkling  snow  ou  ihe  gio  nd,  with  scarcely  a  foot-print  to  bo 
seen,  tbe  shivering  wights  with  empurpled  noses  and  benumbed  baods^  the 
scraping  of  the  door-steps  the  sparrows  on  tbe  eaves,  tbe  ice  in  tbe  WMter* 
jngs,  the  stoppage  of  navigation  on  the  river,  and  all  the  varioas  indioatkNi« 
of  seasonable  wenther  were  at  once  manifest. 

The  two  brothers  set  off  on  their  joamey  homeward  (a  distanoe  of 
aboni  fonr  Irish  miles,)  at  a  pace  which  soon  warmed  their  yonng  blood* 
As  they  approached  the  maternal  home,  they  involuntarily  stopped  for  n 
moment  to  notice  a  party  of  skater«,  whose  antics  seemed  to  prodnoe 
more  than  ordinary  amusement,  and  the  spectators  bad  assembled  in  such 
immbers  that  no  little  danger  seemed  impending.  Suddenly  the  ice  gave 
way  where  a  knot  of  boys  were  congregated,  and  one  of  them  was  pln^t* 
ged  into  the  stream.  All  W4s  terror  and  excitement,  and  there  was  not 
a  calm  face  to  be  seen  in  the  throng,  until  a  gentlem  in  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  stepped  forward,  and  at  coi^sidcrable  risk  to  himself,  brought 
]the  poor  boy  to  tbe  surface,  when  his  Ufa  reemed  to  be  ebbing  fast* 
Load  cheers  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  Frank 
and  Terence,  the  boy  was  conveyed,  at  the  request  of  his  preserver,  t^ 
their  mother's  bouse,  which  was  only  a  few  paces  distant.  *'  Heavens ! 
who  can  the  gentleman  be  ?'  they  exclainred  simnltaaeously,  (for  the 
crowd  that  followed  was  so  nnmerous  that  thoy  had  been  unable  to  take 
particular  notice  of  his  face).  ^' Great  Powers!  if  it  should  be  my 
father  T'  said  Frank  ;  ^'  and  yet  I  fear  it  cannot  be ;  for  his  hair  was 
black,  and  not  only  is  this  gentleman's  hair  grey,  but  be  wears  a  long 
beani,  which  my  father  never  did.  Surely,  be  cannot  have  changed  so 
much  in  a  few  short  years." 

*'  No,*'  said  Terence,  "  that  white  beard  cannot  belong  to  my  f/ather ; 
and  yet  the  generous  act  ho  has  just  performed  is  well  wurcby  his  noble 
nature." 

They  had  now  entered  the  hon^e,  and  when  they  heard  the  philan- 
thropic gentleinan  giving  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  the  rescued  boy, 
they  could  no  longer  doubt  that  their  father  had  been  restored  to  his 
home. 

There  stood  the  father  and  his  two  sons  face  to  face,  and  be.fore  any 
of  the  ladies  of  the  household  made  their  appearance,  the  recognition  wa0 
completely  ratified.  Both  the  yonng  men  sank  on  their  knees  in  a 
paroxysm  of  joy,  and  then,  rising,  tiicy  kissed  their  parent's  forehead, 
and  ponred  out  their  gratitude  to  his  Divine  Preserver  for  having  so  un- 
expectedly restored  him  to  hb  sorrowing  family.  "Boys!"  said  Mr. 
Kiymon^,  when  he  wt^s  fully  able  to  e^cpress  liimselfy  '*  th|s  is  indeed  ii 
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happj  moment  to  me,  for  I  never  thonght  to  seo  joa  again,  and  as  to 
Terence,  I  had  heard  that  he  had  fallen  a  viQtim  to  the  perilous  occupa- 
tion he  had  chosen.  Your  mother,  as  jou  may  well  imagine,  was  quite 
overcome  at  the  thonght  of  my  timelj  return ;  hut  I  doubt  not  she  will 
now  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  you.  Follow  me  up  stairs,  and  it  shall 
be  my  proud  task  to  prepare  her  for  the  event."  It  is  hardly  neces^iary  to 
describe  the  scene  T^hich  ftdlowed — the  expressions  of  joy  and  pain  inci- 
dental to  such  a  meeting— at  such  a  tiniip,  and  nnder  such  circomstanceit, 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who  will  readily  picture  to 
hhaself  the  almost  prostrate  mother,  the  proud  atid  grateful  father,  and  the 
tearful  smiles  of  the  children.  The  sight  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  festive 
occasion. 

Mr.  Raymond  now  explained  to  hia  sons  what  he  bad  already  told  his 
Wife  and  daughters,  viz — the  history  of  his  career  since  his  departure  from 
Ireland — ^how  he  (greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  Terence,)  was  in  India 
during  the  mutiny,  and  was  so  nearly  being  amongst  the  victims  that  it 
was  thonght  he  was  dead — how,  at  length  (having  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing a  Hindoo  fiimily  from  destruction)  he  bad  received  a  large  pecuniary 
reward,  and  had  been  otherwise  prosperous — ^how  he  could  not  write  to  hia 
family  because  he  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
counriy,  and  he  did  not  choose  that  the  agency  of  the  post  should  give  to 
his  political  enemies  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  he  still  existe^l — how 
he  had  endured  great  privations,  until  fortune  favored  him,  and  how  he 
had  resolved  not  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth  until  he  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  defy  his  persecutors,  if  any  yet  remained.  All  this  was  made 
known  to  the  rejoicing  sons  in  langnage  Jbefitting  the  occasion,  and  which 
served  as  a  happy  prelude  to  the  festive  event  of  the  day.  Each  was 
now  prepared  for  a  merry  meeting,  and  protestations  of  love  and  attach** 
ment  were  uttered  on  all  sides. 

The  hour  for  the  banquet  has  now  arrived,  aiud  the  party  are  as-* 
aembled  in  the  dining-room.  The  presents  alre^ftdy  i|>oken  of,  and  many 
more,  have  been  placed  before  the  seats  of  the  intended  recipients,  and  all 
is  cheer  and  good-humour,  the  table  being  prepared  and  the  guests  arranged 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  Frank,  who  had  followed  the  plan  marked 
out  when  he  saw  the  vision  of  Christmas  in  the  fire.  E^  member  of 
the  company  has  already  found  mention  in  this  narrative ;  and  it  need 
now  only  be  added,  that  Frank's  prediction  was  fully  verified.  All  wa^ 
as  he  had  hoped,  and  believed  it  would.be,  and  even  uncle  Peter  and 
cousin  Robert  (whose  venture  on  the  gold  regions  had  terminated  much  more 
prosperonsly  than  it  began)  kept  up  their  old  character  of  arriving  as  Ute  aa 
they  oonid,  conveniently  with  decorum — ^the  former  chuckling  at  the  thonght 
of  the  mirth  he  intended  to  diffuse  around,  and  the  latter  flingiDig  his  jestp 
across  the  table  with  all  the  ease  and  light-heartedness  of  bygone  days.  We 
say  not  a  word  about  the  *'  snow-ball,"  for  we  believe  it  was  nnderstood  tha^ 
by  grandmother's  express  wish,  Robert  had  consented  to  dispense  with  tha^ 
part  of  the  evenlx^g's  amusements ;  bitt  he  made  amends  for  the  sad  defici- 
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encj  by  a  series  of  practical  jokes,  in  Tvhich  each  received  a  fnll  share 
of  the  honors. 

^'  Frank,"  said  Bf  r.  Raymond,  when  the  fitting  moment  arrived,  '<  as  mj 
eldest  son,  I  most  call  npon  you  for  a  toast,  or  sendment — ^aomething 
which  shall  tonch  the  feelings  of  all." 

*^  Now  then,  Frank!"  exclaimed  Terence,  '*  Yon  have  been  mminating 
on  Christmas  with  great  solemnity  this  year — ^give  ns  the  result  of  your 
thoughts." 

<'  Were  my  thoughts  as  strong  as  my  will,"  said  Frank,  '^  I  should 
respond  to  my  father's  wish  with  very  little  doubt  as  to  my  success,  but  as 
it  is,  I  fear  my  inability  to  execute  the  task.  However,  the  greatest  among 
us  can  do  no  more  than  his  best ;  and  I  will  do  mine.  "  May  we  long  live 
to  cherish  the  joys  and  blessings  of  home,  and  to  sympathise  with  those 
who  have  no  home.  May  the  happiness  of  to-day  be  the  harbinger  of 
contmned  pleasures  to  come ;  and  may  an  inscription  ever  appear  over  the 
domestic  hearth  in  these  words — *'  Here  let  your  heart  find  rest.*' 

These  sentimenta  received  the  cordial  and  vociferous  approval  of  the 
entire  party ;  in  them  we  have  found  a  moral  to  our  stoiy. 

G.  H. 


JOHN  ODONOVAN,  LL.D, 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1861,  Irish  learning  snfi^ered  what  may  be  truly 
pronounced  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  ad- 
mittedly the  greatest  Celtic  scholar  of  the  age ;  whose  special  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  iincient  language  and  historical  monuments  of  Ireland 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  never  equalled  in  our  own  or  future  times. 

This  distinguished  Irishman  was  a  member  of  a  branch  of  the  im- 
portant Munster  clan,  styled  by  old  native  writers,  Ui  FigdnU^  or. 
Sens  of  the  Woodman ;  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Owen,  surnamed 
^'  the  Splendid,"  king  of  the  soathem  half  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century. 
The  clan's  territory  was  that  portion  of  the  present  county  of  Limerick  to 
the  west  of  the  river  Maigue ;  and  the  tribe-name  of  Ui  Figeinte  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  fourth  century,  from  a  soubriquet  then  given 
to  their  chief  Fiacha,  seventh  in  descent  from  King  Owen. 

The  head  of  the  clan,  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  rendered 
himself  conspicnons  by  his  determined  opposition  to  Brian  Bom ;  and  from 
him,  who  was  styled  DonndubhaUy  or,  Donovan,  signifymg  literally 
the  black-haired  or  black-complexioned  chieftain,  the  tribe  took  the  name 
of  Ui  Donnabhcun^  or  descendants  of  Donovan. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  O'Donovans  were  driven  by  the 
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Aoglo-Normans  from  their  territory  of  Ui  Figeinte,  and  located  themselves 
in  the  northern  part  of  Oorca-lee,  the  O'Snliivan's  couoty,  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  county  Cork. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  several  rami- 
fications of  the  tribe  of  O'Donovan :  such  as,  the  Clan  Cahill  O'Donovans; 
the  O'Donovans  of  Banlahan  and  Castle  Donovan  ;  0*Donovan  of  Caldur- 
raghe ;  (yDonovan  of  O'Donovan's  Cove ;  the  Clan  Lochlin  0*Donovan ; 
and  the  (VDonovans  of  Wexford ;  each  of  which  has,  in  its  time,  produced 
various  individuals  of  local  importance. 

About  the  year  1C16,  Edmoud,  son  of  Donnell  O'Douovan  of  Banla* 
ban,  county  Cork,  slew  the  eldest  son  of  O'Snliivan,  chief  of  Beare,  in  a 
dispute  which  occurred  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  lands. 
To  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  O'SuUivans,  Edmond  O'Donovan  fled  to 
Wnster,  where  he  found  an  asylum  in  Kilkenny,  with  William  Burke  of  Gall, 
or  Ganlstown,  whose  daughter,  Catherine  Gall  Burke,  subsequently  became 
his  wife.  The  Gall  Burkes  of  Kilkenny  descended  from  the  same  ances* 
tors  with  the  De  Burghs,  Earls  of  Clanrickard ;  but  in  Cromwell's  time 
they  lost  their  lands  by  adhering  to  the  king's  cause.  Several  of  them 
sobeequently  entered  into  foreign  armies,  and.  by  their  distinguished  con- 
duct, obtained  letters  of  nobility  in  Poland,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Austria. 
From  Edmond  0*Donovan  and  his  wife,  Catherine  Gall  Burke,  sprang 
numerous  descendants ;  among  whom  was  Edmond  O'Donovan,  father  of 
John,  our  great  scholar. 

Edmond  O'Donovan,  a  large,  strong,  and  very  courageous  man,  was 
bom  in  1760,  at  Kilcolumb,  in  the  baipny  of  Ida,  county  of  Kilkenny, 
ftud  removed  thence  in  1763  to  Atateemore,  in  the  same  barony.  In 
1789,  he  married  Eleanor  Hoberlin,  of  Rochestown,  county  of  Kilkenny  ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  July,  1809,  his  fourth  son,  John  O'Donovan,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  notice,  was  baptised  at  the  Catholic  chapel  of 
Slieveroe.  Daring  the  Peninsular  war,  Edmond  O'Donovan  prospered  in 
bis  farm,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  paid  at  that  time  for  agricul- 
tural produce;  but  when  he  died,  in  1817,  his  family  was  left  in  poor 
circnmstances. 

John  O'Donovan  was  in  his  eighth  year  when  his  father  died ;  and  to 
his  father^s  brother,  Patrick  O'Donovan,  he  owed  his  early  education,  a^ 
«ell  as  the  acquirement  of  a  taste  for  study  and  historical  reading. 
Patrick  O'Donovan,  although  in  humble  circumstances,  had  been  in  foreign 
countries,  and  had  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  scholarship,  to  which 
he  added  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  old  traditions  and  folk-lore  of 
Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wexford,  which  especially  attracted  the  mind  of 
his  nephew  John,  whose  delicate  constitution  disenabled  him  from*  engaging 
in  employments  requiring  much  bodily  strength. 

His  relatives  appear  to  have  been  anxiona  that  he  should  qualify  himself  to 
enter  the  prictithood  ;  but  although  he  made  some  of  the  preliminary  studies, 
he  soon  decided  on  not  entering  holy  orders.  By  the  advice  of  James  Scurry, 
or  O'Scoraidhe,  a  respectable  Kilkenny  fanner,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
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qaainted  at  Dablin  m  1826,  O^DoDovaii  stadied  Ladn  aad  English  writecB 
on  histoiy,  phnolog7  and  gramniar ;  and  in  1828,  he  commenced  the  com- 
pilation of  a  grammatical  work  on  the  Irish  language.  Scony,  it  shonld  be 
observed,  had  gained  some  character  as  a  GasUc  scholar,  having  published 
an  Irish  version  of  a  popular  religious  work,  and  composed  a  treatise  oa 
the  Irish  language,  printed  bj  the  Bojal  Irish  Academy. 

James  Uardmian,  author  of  the  excellent  ''  History  of  Galway,"  pubr 
lished  in  1820,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Scurry,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1828,  he  employed  0^  Done  van  to  copy  documentau 
either  connected  with  his  business  as  an  attorney,  or  with  the  Irish 
Record  Commission,  on  which  he  was  then  engaged.  O'Donovan  learned 
much  by  his  connection  with  Hardiman,  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with 
all  the  printed  works  on  tlie  history  of  Ireland,  and  possessed  also  an  ex« 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  unpublished  Anglo-Irish  legal  records.  Amongst 
those  who  at  this  time  looked  up  to  Hardiman  as  their  senior  in  hia^ 
toric  learning  aud  in  years,  was  George  Petrie,  whom  O'Donovan  justly  de- 
signated the  father  of  Irish  antiquarian  research,  always  declaring  hinir 
self  to  be  his  pupil  and  follower. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland  had  at  this  period  been  just  com.- 
menced  under  Colonel  Thomas  Colby  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  the  charge 
of  the  Sarvey  Office  in  the  Phoiuix  Park  being  ooinmitted  to  LieatenaQt 
Larcom  of  the  same  corps,  who  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  making  the 
work  embrace  eveiy  species  of  local  information  relating  to  the  country. 

0' Donovan's  connection  with  the  "  Survey"  originated,  we  believe, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Lieutenant  Larcom,  having  determined 
to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Irish  lanji;aage  to  enable  him  to  have 
the  apporentlj  strange  local  names  correctly  engraved  on  the  maps,  applied 
to  Mr,  George  Smith,  the  well  known  Ordnance  publisher,  to  fiud  him  a 
competent  instructor.  Smith  consulted  Hardiman,  who  brought  forward 
John  O'Donovan,  and  the  latter  was  at  once  engaged  to  teach  Irish  to 
Lieutenant  Laicom,  by  whom  his  great  scholarly  capacities  were  soon 
recognised. 

To  settle  the  orthography  of  the  names  on  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Edward 
O^Reilly,  author  of  the  **  Irish  Dictionary,"  had  been  employed ;  and,  on 
bis  death  in  1830,  0' Donovan  was  regularly  engaged  in  the  topographi- 
'cal  department,  the  direction  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Petrie.  At 
the  house  of  the  latter  in  Great  Charies  Street,  Dublin,  an  office  was  formed 
for  carrying  on  the  historical  business  of  the  department,  the  first  move- 
ments of  which  were  to  elaborately  examine  every  printed  document  and 
accessible  Irish  m  muscript,  extracting  and  arranging  according  to  distrioCd 
and  localities  the  information  thus  obtained. 

In  1830,  Petrie  was  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  an  autograph 
copy  of  the  ♦'  Annals  of  Ireland,"  by  the  Four  Masters,  extending  from 
the  year  1172  to  1616,  which  ml^nascript  he  generooply  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  the  J^ojaI  Irish  Academy.  The  chronology  and  topography 
embodied  in  this  work  having  been  found  invaluable  by  the  historical  depart- 
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linent  of  the  Sarvey,  0'Donov«»n  in  1832  commenced  to  translflte  it  into 
Kaglish,  and  complotcd  the  task  in  the  eusulug  year — from  which  timn  he 
l&bonred  steadily  in  tire  collection  of  materials  for  copioas  illastratiou. 
In  the  famous  ^^Dablin  Penny  Journal,^  established  by  Petrie  and 
Csesar  Otway,  appeared,  in  1832,  O'Douovan's  earlieat  printed  essays, 
in  the  preparati(»n  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Petrie,  who  publicly 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  young  student  for  the  msny  in- 
valuable extracts  from  Irish  MSS.,  which  gave  such  importance  and  weight 
to  the  treatises  which  he  submitted  to  the  Irish  Academy  on  Ancient  Irish 
BGtitary  Architecture ;  on  Irish  Bells ;  on  the  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,  and 
ou  the  Irish  Round  Towers. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Ordnance  Maps  of  the  County  of  Londonderry 
in  1833,  the  preparation  of  the  Ordnance  *'  Memoir**  of  the  Parish  of  Tern- 
plemore  was  commenced,  and  prosecuted  with  so  much  assiduitr,  that  the 
pTeUmrasry  poition  of  it  was  printed  and  presented  to  the  British  Asso- 
^intion  when  it  met  at  Dublin  in  1835.  The  same  work,  considerably 
enlarged  and  amended,  was  published  in  a  handsome  quai-to  volume  in 
1837,  the  portion  deroted  to  tlie  History  and  Antiquities  having  been  con- 
tributed by  Petrie  and  O'Donovan. 

About  1836,  0*Donovaii  was  ilcspatched  by  the  Sur\'cy  to  visit  in  snc- 
cession  eveiy  county  in  Ireland,  with  tlie  object  of  noting  and  recording 
ail  the  existing  remains  of  antiquity.  Eugene  Curry,  at  this  time  resident 
in  Limerick,  was  by  Mr.  GeOrge  Smith  brought  into  commanlcation  wiih 
O'Donovan,  who  fully  appreciating  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  old  Iri:sh 
manuscripts  then  extant  in  Munster,  became  his  friend  and  correspondent. 
The  historical  department  of  the  Survey,  about  1837,  engaged  the  services 
of  Curry,  who  has  always  been  ready  to  acknowledge  the  early  friendship 
exhibited  by  O'Donovan  towards  him  in  directing  his  attention  to  various 
branches  of  learning  which  he  had  not  previously  cultivated.  By  the  di- 
rection of  the  Ordnance,  0*Donovan  visited,  we  may  say,  every  towuland 
in  Ireland,  thus  acquiring  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  Irish  topo^^raphy, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  local  traditions  and  dialects,  never  previjusly  nor 
sibce  attainable  by  any  individuil. 

In  these  journeys,  and  in  settling  the  orthography  of  the  names 
in  the  Ordnance  maps,  he  "was  malAly  ocenpied  till  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  dissolation  of  the  topographical  section  of  the  Survey  in  1842. 
In  that  year  he  had  published  a  series  of  essays  in  the  *'  Irish  Penny 
Journal  ;*'  and  almost  at  the  same  time  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the 
publications  of  the  Irish  Archieological  Society,  containing  an  ancient  Irish 
historic  poem,  edited  by  him,  with  an  English  version  and  notes. 

We  must  here  digress  to  observe  that  the  Irish  Archsological  Society, 
which  has  effected  the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  to  ttie  his- 
toric literature  of  Ireland,  was  originate  in  1 840  mainly  by  the  exertions 
«f  the  Hev.  James  Ilenthom  Todd,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  thfe  extent  to  which  Irish  learning  has  been 
^  Ay^lteiihMiu  siad  influence  of  that  most  accomplisht^d  scholat*, 
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Since  the  year  1837  when  he  became  acqnaioted  with  0'DonoraO|  to  wb<m 
he  ever  continaed  to  be  a  steadfast  and  sterling  personal  friend. 

The  ArchiBoiogical  Society  published  in  1842  0' Donovan's  editioa 
of  the  *'  Battle  of  Magh  Bath,"  and  subsequently  his  ^^  Account  of  the 
Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  District  of  Hy  Many,  commonly  called  0'Kelly*8 
Country,  in  the  Counties  of  Gal  way  and  Roscommon*'  (1843),  folio  wed, 
in  1844,  by  his  elaborate  *'  Account  of  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of 
tlie  District  of  Hy  Flachrach  or  O'Dowda's  Country,  in  Sligo  and 
Mayo/'  His  '^  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language,"  an  octavo  volume  of 
460  pages,  the  first  scientific  and  really  valuable  work  ever  published  oa 
this  subject,  appeared  in  1845.  In  the  same  yoar  be  contributed  some 
important  documents  to  the  ^*  Miscellany*'  of  the  Irish  Archoological 
Society ;  and  in  18  M  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  at  which,  however, 
he  never  practised.  At  this  period,  0*Donovan  was  mainly  occupied  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Leabhar  na  Gearty  or  Book  of  Rights,  for  the 
Celtic  Society,  then  recently  founded  ;  and,  in  passing  through  the  pre88 
his  edition  of  the  Annals  of  Ireland,  by  the  Four  Ma^^ters,  from  1172  tolGlG,, 
the  formidable  risk  of  publistiing  wriich  had  been  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Hodges  and  Smith  before  the  commencement  of  the  dreadful  Irish  famine. 
The  three  first  volumes  of  the  Annals,  extending  to  upwards  of  2,50(1 
large  qaarto  pages,  was  published  in  1848;  and  in  the  same  year  O'Dono- 
van's  edition  of  the  '*  Book  of  Rights,"  a  work  of  the  highest  importance 
and  value,  was  issued  by  the  Celtic  Society.  For  the  latter  association 
he  contributed  a  body  of  valuable  topographical  notes  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly's  translation  of  '' Cambrensis'  Eversus ;"  and  he 
also  edited  the  '*  Miscellany"  of  the  Celtic  Society,  published  in  1851. 
The  latter  year  was  memorable  in  O'Douovao's  career  for  the  completion 
of  his  edition  of  the  Four  Masters,  by  the  publioation  of  the  two  volumes, 
embracing  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Annals  to  the  jear  1171,  at  which 
date  the  three  volumes  issued  in  1848  commenced.  To  detail  the  merits 
of  this,  the  grandest  and  most  learned  historical  publication  ever  edited  in 
these  countries  by  an  individual  scholar,  and  undertaken  by  a  private  pub* 
Usher,  would  occupy  more  space  than  our  present  limits  admit  The  work 
extends  to  upwards  of  four  thousand  large  quarto  pages,  the  index  uccu- 
pyinfl:  eight  hundred  closely  printed  columns. 

The  high  value  of  O'Donovan's  labours  was  soon  recognised  by  all 
competent  judges,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  conferred  on  him  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  presented  to  him 
their  highest  prize,  the  Cunningham  Gold  Medal ;  and  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin  elected  him — tlie  only  Irishman  who  ever  obtained 
that  high  distinction — an  Honorary  Member. 

It  will  here  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask,  what  'amount  of 
substantial  appreciation  did  O'Dooovan,  aAer  attaining  to  such  literary 
eminence,  experience  ^om  the  representatives  of  Royally  in  Ireland, 
and  from  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  people,  to  the  elucidation  of 
whoso  history  he  had  devoted  himself?    It  is  a  painful  truth,  but  one 
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which  it  woold  be  unjust,  as  well  as  nnwise,  to  attempt  to  concenl,  that, 
like  other  Irishmen  of  high  distinction  in  various  departments  of  knowledge, 
CyDonovan  received  no  sterling  support  or  recognition  from  the  high  and 
opulent  in  his  own  countiy ;  and,  while  large  sums  were  weekly  lavished 
in  Dublin  on  trifles  of  the  honr,  the  great  scholar,  whdse  profound  works 
had  in  every  part  of  the  world  obtained  a  respectful  recognition  for  Iiish 
learning,  was  permuted  to  remain  at  home  obscure  and  unnoticed,  except 
bj  the  few  who  knew  how  to  value  his  labours  and  to  appreciate  bis  chiC- 
racter.  Under  these  cir:unistances,  O'Donovan  accepted  a  pension  of  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  on  the  Grovemment  Literary  List ;  whi'e,  for  a  stipend 
of  a  hundred  a-year,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  much  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  by  him,  as  Professor  of  Celtic  Languages, 
in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

At  this  perio<),  he  had  almost  decided  on  emigrating  to  some  new  coun- 
try, where,  by  the  exerci^e  of  his  talents  in  a  different  line  from  that  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged,  he  hoped  to  obtain  better  prospects 
for  the  children  growing  up  and  around  him.  Fortunately  for  learning 
and  for  Ireland,  but,  unhappily  for  himself  and  his  family,  0*Donovan  de- 
cided on  remaining  in  his  own  country,  when  Government  appointed  him, 
with  his  fellow- labourer,  Eugene  0*Curry,  at  very  moderate  rates  of  remu- 
neration, to  work  daily  at  transcribing  and  translating  the  aacient  and 
obscure  ln>h  legal  institutes,  known  as  the  Brehon  Laws — a  task  which 
no  other  living  men  were  qualified  to  undertake. 

To  this  work  be  applied  himself  wich  his  characteristic  assiduity  and 
self-denial — never  sparing  an  hour  for  relaxation  or  society,  and  devoting 
to  the  promotion  of  Irish  learning,  and  to  the  education  of  his  childrtu, 
much  of  the  time  which  Nature  required  for  repose. 

Among  the  great  scholars  of  the  world,  there  never  was  one  more  dis- 
interestedly attached  to  learning  for  its  own  sake  than  O'Dunovan.  His 
vast  accumdated,  ( hilological,  topographical,  and  archasological  knowledge 
WHS  always  cheerfully  placed  at  the  disposal  of  inquirers ;  and  his  gratui- 
tous contributions  to  journals  specially  devoted  to  these  subjects  were 
numerons  and  invaluable.  The  total  absence  of  pedantry,  and  the  straight- 
forward simplicity  of  his  character,  made  for  him  a  friend  of  cy&tj  one 
with  whom  he  had  even  casual  intercourse ;  while  those  who  held  opinions 
opposed  to  his  on  many  subjects  were  unanimous  in  expressing  the  unli- 
mited confidence  they  entertained  of  his  exalted  integrity  and  honour. 

To  the  early  numbers  of  the  '^  Hibernian  Magazine,"  O'Donovan  con- 
tributed the  papers  on  the  '^  O'Donnells  in  Exile  ;'*  ''  O^Reillys  at  Home 
and  Abroad,*'  and  others,  exhibiting  his  great  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Irish  family  hbtory.  For  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  and  Celtic 
Society,  he  edited  in  1860,  from  the  manuscript  of  Duald  Mac  Fu-bb,  be- 
hmguig  to  the  library  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  ''  Three  Fragments  of 
ancient  Irish  Annals.'  Towards  the  close  of  October  last,  he  concluded 
revising  through  the  press  for  the  same  Society,  ihe  Irish  topographical 
poems,  written  in  the  fourteenth  centuxy  by  0*Dugan  and  O'Herin,  his 
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annotations  to  which  display,  we  nnderstand,  his  vast  special  knowledge  of 
t^ie  origin  and  peculiarities  of  Irish  personal  and  local  names.  This  work 
will,  we  believe,  be  very  shortly  issued  to  members  of  the  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  for  which  admirable  body,  meriting  the  warmest  support  of 
every  Irishman,  he  completed,  some  time  before  his  last  illness,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Calendar  of  Native  Irish  Saints,  commonly  called  the 
"  Donegal  Martyrology."  The  last  work  which  he  undertook,  was  to 
translate  and  edit  the  narrative  in  the  Irish  language,  of  the  mysterious 
withdrawal  of  the  Earls  of  Tirone  and  Tirconnell  from  Ireland  to  the  Con- 
tinent, in  the  year  1607,  known  in  history  as  ^'T/ie  Fliqht  ofttie  Earls.*' 
.  For  many  years  O'Donovan  and  several  of  his  friends  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  from  St.  Isidore's,  at  Rome,  a  copy  of  this  unique  acd 
most  interesting  historical  document.  At  length  by  the  great  exertions  of 
a  Catholic  clergyman,  to  whom  Irish  literature  is  under  many  and  impor- 
tant obligations,  and  who^e  personal  attachment  to  O'Donovan  was  equalled 
only  by  his  unbounded  admiration  of  '  his  labours,  a  facsimile  tracing  was 
procured  of  the  long-desired  narrative,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  leave  s 
of  it  in  Ireland,  about  the  middle  of  last  October,  excited  the  most  in- 
tense interest  amongst  those  who  understood  the  value  of  such  a  docu- 
ment. 

An  attack  of  severe  rheumatism,  in  the  second  week  of  November, 
obliged  O'Donovan  to  confine  himself  to  his  house  ,  but  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  his  indbposltion  was  not  of  a  serious  character.  Becoming 
more  seriously  affected  after  about  fourteen  days,  his  friends  grew  alarmedL, 
and  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Ireland  were  called  in.  After  some 
days  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  disease  had  been  overcome,  and  that 
liis  restoration  to  complece  health  would  soon  follow.  However,  on  Mon- 
day, the  ninth  of  December,  he  was  again  attacked,  and  at  half -past  twelve 
on  the  same  night,  he  expired,  having  some  days  before  received,  with 
edifying  piety  and  resignation,  all  the  last  sacramant^  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

"  And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age  ^ 

Than  mau  coiud  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

It  would  be  difficult  adequately  to  describe  the  deeply  painful  sensa- 
tion which  the  unexpected  death  of  O'Donovan  excited  among  the  educated 
classes  in  Ireland,  who,  having  long  regarded  him  as  the  great  depositary 
of  the  ancient  language  and  history  of  their  country,  now  felt  as  a  national 
calamity  the  removal  from  the  scene  of  the  only  scholar,  whose  place  Cs>uld 
not  be  filled,  and  with  whom  certain  branches  of  Irbh  learning  may  be  said 
to  have  perished. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  twelfth  of  D^M^ember,  the  remains  of 
O'DonovAn  were  accompanied  to  Glasnevtn  by  a  cortege  composed  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Ireland,  in  the  departments  of  literature,  science,  and 
art,  including  the  President  and  Officers  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
preceded  by  their  mace-bearer,  carrying  their  corporation  macci  covered 
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with  bkck  crape,  s  formality  nerer  conceded  to  any  bat  personages  of  the 
highest  difltiiiction.  The  Committee  of  the  Cemetery,  pnblicly  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  great  catholic  scholar  by  assigning 
for  his  t6mb,  a  place  In  the  most  select  and  yalaed  part  of  their  grounds, 
next  the  grave  of  John  Uogan,  the  famous  scniptor. 

ODonovan's  limited  drcnmstances  did  not  enable  him  to  make  any 
proTiaion  for  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  six  young  sons.  To  hiitiato 
a  movement  to  raise  a  fund  for  their  benefit,  a  special  meeting  was  held  on 
the  Hth  of  December,  by  the  Council  of  the  Irish  Arclusological  and  Celtic 
Sodety,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  a  committee, 
comprising  many  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Ireland,  has  since 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  public  subscription  for  the  proposed 
object. 

That  Irishmen  will  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  respond  to  this  movement 
%aroely  admits  of  doubt,  and  we  are  also  confident  that  the  entire  weight 
jf  the  nation  will  be  brought  into  action,  to  have  allocated  to  the  repre- 
seatatires  of  Dr.  CDonovan,  an  augmentation  of  the  pension  conferred  on 
himself.  The  latter  grant,  if  at  once  made,  as  we  trust  it  may  be,  unsolicited 
and  emanating  yoluntarily  firom  the  gorernment,  would  be  a  just  and  grace^ 
*al  act,  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  by  those  who  recognised  ODonovan 
as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  ever  produced  by  these  countries,  who,  by 
his  emment  attainments  in  Celtic  Philology,  combined  with  profound  and 
unprecedented  knowledge  of  the  archseology  and  historic  topography  of 
Ireland — as  displayed  in  his  many  published  works^— was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  for  native  Irish  learning  a  recognised  and  important 
position  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

'^  In  the  present  age  of  superficial  hbtorical  works,  it  would,**  observes 
a  recent  writer,  '^  appear  at  first  incredible  that  a  single  scholar  should 
liave  aocompli^ed  so  vast  an  undertaking,  espedally  when  we  recollect 
that  he  has  given  to  the  world  the  most  comprehensive  and  profound 
treatise  extant  on  the  Hibemo-Celtic  language ;  and  his  invaluable  contri- 
bntions  to  t'  -^  publications  of  the  Irish  Archaaological  and  Celtic  Societies 
extend  to  many  thousand  pages.  It  would  be  unjust  to  compare  him  with 
Du  Chesne,  Dom  Bouquet,  MabOlon,  Muratori,  or  other  editors  of  Conti- 
nental historic  literature.  Their  path  was  smooth  in  comparison  to  the 
lahoms  of  Dr.  ODonovan.  He  had  no  printed  precedents  to  guide  him, 
save  such  as  were  calculated  to  mislead ;  no  compilations,  save  those  of 
ignorant  and  ddnsive  writers.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  contend  with  the 
obscore  and  obsolete  idioms  of  a  peculiar  language,  and  to  seek  his  authorities 
and  illustradons  among  our  unclassified  and  unindexed  Celtic  monuments — 
haUle£hced  by  the  acddents  of  time,  and  which  would  still  remain  unin- 
telligible and  inaccessible  to  the  literary  investigator  but  tor  the  labours  of 
himself  and  his  erudite  associate,  Eugene  Curry.  In  fine — ^whether  we 
regard  the  industry  and  impartiality  of  the  original  compilers,  the  immense 
learning  and  research  of  the  Editor,  or  the  exquisite  typography  of  the 
▼Glumes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  Annals,  as  edited  by  Dr.  John 
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O^DonoyaIl,  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  yet  piodaced  in  the 
history  of  any  portion  of  the  British  Isles.  The  mass  of  information  which 
they  embody  constitutes  a  collection  ef  national  records,  the  value  of  which 
can  never  be  surpassed.  To  the  student  desirous  of  obtaining  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Hibemo-Geltic  race,  the  work  is  indis- 
pensable ;  while  in  it  only  will  the  philologer  find  materials  for  tracing  the 
progress  and  various  stages  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  Indo-European  Ian- 
giftge.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  must  maintain  a  high  place  among  the 
great  literary  monuments  of  the  world  so  long  as  the  study  of  history  con- 
tinues to  retain  the  charms  which  it  has  ever  possessed  for  men  of  colli- 
vated  and  philosophic  minds.'' 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Annals,  O'Donovan  expressed  the  gratitude 
which  he  felt  for  the  encouragement  he  had  experienced  through  his 
labours  from  the  Marquis  of  Eildare,  the  Eaii  of  Dunraven,  the  Bev.  J. 
H.  Todd,  Dr.  Petrie,  aud  his  old  attached  friend,  James  Hardlman  ;  ad- 
dressing whom,  he  observed,  that  he  had  decided  committing  the  work  to 
the  world  under  their  names ;  '*  for,"  he  added,  ^'  you  have  stood  promi<* 
nently  forward  to  promote  the  cause  of  ancient  Irish  literature  at  a  period 
when  it  had  fallen  into  almost  utter  neglect,  and  have  succeeded  in  rescning 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  history  and  antiquities  from  the  obsca* 
rity  and  oblivion  to  which  they  had  been  for  some  time  consigned." 
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6LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
Akb  Pbonouncw)  by  her  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  bk  THE 
FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all  Ghftndlers,  Grocers,   &c.,  &c, 
WOTHERSPOON   &   Co.,  Glasgow  and   London. 

MECHANICS;  AMATEURS,  &c.,  who  are  desiroas  of  purchasing  the 
Vibrators,  Keys,  and  other  maierialst  in  order  to  cons^ct  an  Harmo- 
nium, or  wish  to  purdia^e  a  Flute,  Fife,  Drum,  Cornopean,  Violin,  or  any 
Instrument  or  Article  in  the  Music  Business,  should  by  all  means  send  for 
THOMAS  CROGER'S  Price  List  and  TeBtimonialfi--Manufactory,  483^  Oxford- 
street,  four  doors  east  of  Museum-street.  London,  W.C. 

*  J*  Inventor  of  the  New  Educational  and  Rural  Instruments.    Illustrations 
and  Frice  Lists,  post-free. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— better  and  worse.— 
The  varying  temperature  of  our  winters  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
lar^e  increase  of  pulmonary  diseases.  To-day  they  are  better,  to-morrow  worse ; 
which  fi^aently  occurs  without  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  lliis  arises  from  the 
irritajble  state  of  the  air-tubes,  and  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  rubbing 
Ho]loway*8  soothing  Ointment  on  the  back  and  front  of  tne  cheat.  It  penetrates 
to  the  lungs,  allays  their  irritability,  reduces  the  hurried  respration,  and  re- 
gulates the  circulation  both  through  the  heart  and  lungs.  HoUoway's  Pills 
should  be  taken  at  the  same  time ;  they  purify  the  blood  ana  restore  the  tone  gene- 
rally. Chest  complaints  require  no  medical  measure  besides  HoUoway's  pre- 
]uurations  and  a  regulated  temperature. 

eSET  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  NATURAL  COLOUR. 

Neuralgia,  Nervous  Headache,  Rheumatism,  and  Stiff  Joints  cured  by 
F.  M.  HER&ING'S  PATENT  MAGNETIC  BRUSHES,  lOs:  and  15a,  Combs. 
2s.  6d.  to  208. 

Dr.  Hassall  repobts. — 
^^  T  have  carefully  examined,  and  also  tested,  the  magnetic  properties  of  the 
1  *  Patent  Magnetic  Hair  and  flesh  Brushes'  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Herriko,  and 
1  have  to  state,  as  the  result  of  this  examination,  that  I  regard  them  as  the 
most  perfect  Brushes  hitherto  constructed,  both  as  respects  their  mechanical 
constraction  and  magnetical  action. 

"  The  Flesh  Brush  I  consider  to  be  most  effective,  for  it  removes  the  outer 
and  older  portions  of  the  epidermis,  and  then  frees  the  pores  of  the  skin  much 
more  completely  than  any  of  the  Bnishes  or  Gloves  nowm  use." 
The  Public  are  cautioned  against  counterfeits. 
Grey  Hair  and  Baldness  prevented  by  F.  M.  H.'8  Patent  Preventive  Brush, 
i'rice  48.  and  5s. 
Offices,  32,  Basinghall-btrekt,  London, 

F.  M.  H*s  Teazle  Brushes  (purely  mechanical)  for  Cloth,  Velvet,  Merino,  &c., 
not  only  perfectly  cleanse,  hnt  preserve  the  fabric  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

AGENTS  FOR  DUBLIN. 
Bkwley  &  Evans,  Sackville-street 
Oldham  &  Co.,       Grafton-street.  • 
Worn,  Dawson-street. 

Birch,  Molesworth-street. 

Laird,  Grafton-street. 

AGENT  FOR  CORK— Pioorr,  Mariboro'-street. 
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METBOFOLITAN       B^  COHPANT, 

106,  SHOE  LAKE;     JM^L  FLEET  STREET. 

Good  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  83.  6d. ;  wairanted  to  wear  well } 
try  one.    Tbe  best  quality  made,  light  and  brilliant,  68, 6d. 

lAOES  YOUR   TAILOR    FIT   YOU?    IF   NOT!   TRY 

\J         COLLINS'  UnrivaUed  Frock  Coats  408, 

COLLINS*  Superfine  Black  Dress  Trawsew 218. 

COLLINS' Black  Cloth  Vest  lOe. 

COLLINS'  Well-known  Business  Suits 60s. 

COLLINS' Universal  OverOoat 30a. 

POLLINS*  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Unifonns  complete  ...  758. 

COLLINS'  MART  OF  FASHION,  QUALITY,  AND  ECONOMY, 
101,  CITY  ROAD,  near  Old  STUfiKT. 

BX.A.IR'9  OOUT  AND  BBEVMATIC  PII.I.8, 

Price  is.  l^d.  and  26.  9d.  per  box, 

THIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind;  for  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is  so  fully  demon - 
strutted  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  moat  in^rtax^t  discoveries  of  the  present 
age. 

These  Fills  require  no  'restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  medicine  vendors.  Observe  **ThouiaB  Prout,  229,  Strand,  Lon- 
don," on  the  Government  Stamp, 

THOMAS     PBII.I.IPS,  ^ 

55,  SIONNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL^  LONDON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS   OF 

GAS  APPARATUS  FOR  GENERAL  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES> 

AND  GENERAL  GAS  FITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others, 
to  his  PATENT  GAS  BATH  BOILER,  by  which  a  5  ft  Bath,  properly 
charged,  can  he  heated  in  the  short  space  of  nalf-an-hour,  and  at  the  trifling 
cost  of  »omething  less  than  2d.  for  gas.  It  is  fitted  at  top  with  a  doee  chamber 
for  the  puq^ose  of  warming  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  burner,  to  turn  out- 
wards, for  lighting,  so  as  to  avoid  explosions. 

(Jas  Stoves  from  l(>s  ;  Cooking  Apparatus,  firom  £1,  for  roasting,  baking,  &c. 

Hals,  Conservatories,  PnUio  Buildings,  &o.,  |^tedby  Oasor  Hot  Water. 

Baths  encased  in  mahogany,  plain  wood,  or  oak,  and  fixed,  on  reasonable 

terms,  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

ESTIMATES    AND    PLANS    OIVSN. 

A    PROSPECTUS    SENT    FREE    BY    POST. 

N  .B. — Every  Ai^icle  Warranted. 

OLENFIELD    PATENT    STARCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

And  Pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  be  THE 

FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all   Chandlers,  Grocers,   &c.,  &c. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  Glasgow  and   London. 


DUFFY'S  HIBERNIAN 

SIXPEMY  MAGAZINE. 

No.  2.  FEBRUARY.  1862. 

THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  CARY. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SORROWFUL  DISGL0aURS9. 

^*  Good  morning,  Dame  Trenchard/'  said  Alice ;  ^4  am  come  to  make 
further  acqaaintance  with  yoa  and  joor  cottage,  and  to  know  whether  I 
can  be  of  any  use  in  rendering  the  latter  more  comfortable." 

'^  God  bless  jon,  my  dear  lady  I "  replied  the  good  woman*  *^  I  am 
folly  gratefal  for  your  benevolent  intentions." 

'*  Do  yon  live  alone  ?  "  continued  Alice. 

*'  A  little  grand-daughter  b  my  solace  and  companion ;  the  last  snr- 
vlvor  of  all  my  kith  and  kin." 

Having  seated  herself  in  a  high-back  oaken  chair,  Alice  glanced  round 
the  room,  and  was  surprised  at  seeing,  instead  of  that  indigence  she  cama 
prepared  to  relieve,  marks  of  substantial  comfort.  The  furniture  was 
old,  but  in  trim  condition.  A  rough  wooden  time-piece  stood  on  the 
mantel- shelf,  over  which  hung  divers  specimens  of  foreign  gewgaws,  Indian 
cops  of  various  fashions,  and  other  baubles  of  the  like  description,  all 
arranged  with  studied  order. 

*'  Yon  have  many  pretty  things  here,"  said  Alice. 

''Ah,'  replied  Mrd.  Treochard,  with  a  sigh,  '*  they  are  treasured  rt-> 
membrances  of  days  passed  by." 

''  Have  you  lived  any  length  of  years  in  these  parts  ?  " 

*^  I  was  born  in  this  parish,  and  have  spun  out  my  long  life  almost 
entirely  within  its  boundaries." 

'"  And  what  have  been  your  employments  ?  how  did  you  pass  your 
youth  ?"  said  Alice. 

''  Mj  youth,  dear  lady,  as  well  as  my  after-life,  was  shadowed  with 
many  troubles,  the  narration  of  which  would  scarcely  suit  the  ear  of  one  so 
yonng  and  happy." 

'*Sa7  not  so,  my  good  woman,"  continued  Alice;  ''I  will  listen  with 
pleasure  to  anything  you  have  to  tell  me.     I  love  to  hear  of  past  times,  let 
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tbeir  complexion  be  grave  or  gay ;  so  begin,  and  make  me  acquainted  with 
yoar  childhood,  and  what  occurred  to  disturb  its  meny  course.*' 

^^  The  first  drcumstanoe  that  made  an  impression  upon  mj  girlish  dajs 
was  the  constemation  oceasioDod  by  the  destruction  of  St.  Andrew's 
Priory,  a  rich  and  floarishiDg  monastery,  not  hi  from  this.  It  spread  de- 
solation from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other.  The  people  could  hardly 
believe  in  the  truth  of  their  senses  when  they  saw  the  beautiful  building 
torn  down  before  theur  eyes,  and  the  good  men  who  lived  there  in  peace 
turned  adrift.  To  the  poor  man  it  was  the  greatest  calamity  under  heaven. 
The  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  cripple,  who  had  found  comfort  in  the  assu- 
rance of  a  daily  meal  at  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  were  now  left  friend- 
less, unpitied,  to  starve  and  die  in  the  hedgeways,  or  to  wander  aboul 
with  haggard  looks,  cursing,  in  their  despair,  the  royal  author*  of  so  much 
misery ;  and,  though  many  a  long  year  has  passed  since  that  disastrous 
event,  and  I  was  a  child  at  the  time,  it  nevertheless  returns  as  vividly  to 
my  mind  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  yesterday." 

'*  But  these  starving  poor,"  said  Alice ;  '*  did  not  the  gentry  of  those 
days  come  forwards  and  relieve  them  ?  " 

'*  They  did  so,  and  rendered  all  the  assistance  that  laid  in  their  power ; 
but  it  fell  very  short  of  tho  demands  required  for  so  many.  All  those, 
also,  who  were  employed  on  the  domains  of  the  Priory  were  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  many  driven,  through  destitution,  to  evil  practices  and  the  roads'. 
The  lives  of  travellers  were  no  longer  safe ;  desperate  men,  urged  on  bj 
starvation,  waylaid  vnd  robbed  them." 

'^  Who  lived  at  Tregona  in  those  sad  days?  "  inquired  the  young  fis- 
tener. 

^  Sir  Ralph  Tirevillers ;  one  of  the  best  men  who  ever  breathed,  but 
whose  Christian  spirit  had  taught  to  drink  with  resiguition  the  cup  of 
sorrow  to  the  veiy  dregs." 

I  **  And  what  could  occasion  a  call  for  such  painful  submission  on  the 
part  of  a  man  of  his  condition  ?" 

^'  Oh !  my  dear  lady,  you  are  young,  and  know  Kttle  of  what  men  ma/ 
be  subjected  to  for  conscienee  sake.  It  was  the  destiny  of  this  ill-fated 
gentleman  to  see  a  much-loved  rriative,  the  Prior  of  the  Charter  House, 
conveyed  to  the  Tower ;  and  finally,  to  behold  him  yield  up  a  life  of  self- 
denial  and  charity,  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn !"  Here,  the  good  woman 
paused  a  moment,  and  her  saddened  countenance  bespoke  the  feelings  of 
her  heart. 

"  But,"  said  Alice,  much  interested  at  her  story,  "  was  th^re  no  ex- 
ertions made  to  avert  bis  dreadful  doom  ?" 

*'  Sach  endeavours  would  have  proved  fruitless ;  everything  concerning 
him  was  viewed  in  an  unfavorable  light,  though  a  more  loyal  man  did  noi 
exist." 

<'  How  tappy  I  feel,"  said  Alice,  ^that  such  fearful  times  should  be 
over," 
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Dame  Trenchanl  shook  her  bead  moarnrnllj,  but  said  nothing.  The 
BignificaDt  gesture  did  not  escape  the  eje  of  Alice,  and  the  strong  words 
she  had  overheard  in  the  stodj  rnshed  to  her  mind. 

**  Did  yonr  father  live  io  the  service  of  Sir  Ralph  Trevillers  ?" 

**  He  did  so,  and  filled  at  the  time  above  referred  to  the  situation  of 
household  steward,  whilst  I  had  the  care  of  his  jonng  daughters*  I  re- 
member well  the  period  when  mj  dear  mister  returned  from  atteodiog  the 
last  moments  of  his  attached  relative.  He  was  no  longer  the  same  man. 
Silent,  and  absent — all  pleasures  seemed  indifferent  to  him.  He  would 
try  sometimes  and  shake  off  his  apathj  bj  the  occupation  of  building  alms- 
houses,  and  seeing  after  the  poor  in  every  possible  way,  on  his  extensive 
esutes ;  but  his  health  and  spirits  were  gone !" 

^^  Had  he  a  wife  at  that  time?'*  said  Alice,  with  feelings  of  pity. 

"  No,  he  had  nott  Her  angel-spirit  had  already  iie  1  to  another  world 
a  few  months  previous,  leaving  behind  her  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
for  whom  my  poor  mister  seemed  alone  to  live.  The  times  continuin!^, 
however,  to  press  heavily  on  bis  don^satic  arrangements,  he  abandoned 
Tregona,  and  expatriated  himself  from  his  cmntry  for  ever.  Since  those 
day^,  his  son.  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  has  oacasionally  visited  his  domiiu, 
bnt  not  to  make  any  length  of  stay." 

^' And  b  the  present  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers  like  his  late  father?" 

*^  Yes,  my  dear  lady ;  so  likci,  that  when  I  first  saw  him  after  he  had 
f!rown  to  manhood,  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  it  was  not  my  Ute 
roaster  standing  before  me.  The  same  voice,  the  same  countenance,  ami 
above  all,  the  same  goodness  and  consideration  for  everyone.  Years  hnve 
continued  to  roll  on,  and  Sir  Algernon  is  himself  the  father  of  an  only 
chUd.'' 

^^  What  made  him  part  with  his  paternal  estate  ?" 

"  That  is  not  in  my  power  to  say.  Various  reasons  are  assi;^ed  for 
it ;  bnt  whatever  they  may  be.  Sir  Algernon  is  fortunate  in  having  trans- 
ferred the  loved  home  of  his  ancestors  into  such  worthy  hands  as  those  of 
Mr.  Marsdale." 

Alice  was  silent.  She  perceived  that  the  good  woman  knew  nothing 
of  the  pending  lawsuit,  which  her  father  had  commenced  against  Sir 
Algernon,  and  felt  unwilling  and  ashamed  to  allude  to  the  subject.  She 
had  listened  with  so  much  interest  to  all  Dame  Tranchard  had  been  saying, 
that  she  had  forgotten  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  she  starte  1 
on  her  expedition  to  the  cottage,  and  knowing  that  her  brother  wished  to 
leave  that  same  day,  and  that  she  might  miss  seeing  him,  she  took  a  hasty 
leave,  and  hurried  homewards.  She  had  not  proceeded  far  when  she  per- 
ceived her  father  approaching.  He  was  walking  slowly,  and  appeared  lost 
in  thought.  When  suddenly  perceiving  his  daughter,  his  eoantenattce 
brightened  up  with  pleasure. 

*^  Where  have  you  been,  dear  Alice  ?*'  said  he .  '*  I  have  not  seen  you 
since  the  morning.*' 

**  You  were  so  enflfaged,"  replied  Alice,  "  with  Humphrey  and  his 
learned  colleague,  that  I  felt  sure  you  would  not  perceive  my  absence." 
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<'  What  I  DOt  miss  mj  prettj  Alice,  when  she  has  kept  oat  of  mj  sigLt 
aalf  the  dajr.     I  came  here  parposely  to  seek  her." 

"  I  have  been  paying  Dame  Trenchard  a  long  visit." 

'^  I  believe  she  is  a  good  sort  of  woman,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale ;  ^'  T  find 
she  is  mach  respected  in  the  parish  :   but  what  detained  you  so  long  ?'* 

"  We  had  a  good  deal  of  interesting  conversation  respecting  the  Tre- 
vi  lers  family." 

*' Whose  family?"  said  her  father. 

^'  That  of  the  good  Sir  Algernon  TreviUers."  A  momentaiy  panse  en- 
sued, when  Mr.  Marsdale  taming  towards  his  daughter,  requested  her  at- 
tention to  what  he  was  about  to  say ;  and  then  asked  her  whether  she  had 
forgotten  what  Mr.  Justice  Sandford  had  said,  respecting  this  strange  fa- 
mily. 

*  There  must  be  something  vciy  much  amiss,"  continued  he,  "  to  in- 
duce people  to  shut  themselves  up,  and  shun  the  society  of  their  welf- 
wishing  neighbours.  Indeed,  I  fear  for  more  reasons  than  one,  that  Sir 
Algernon  Trevillers  is  not  the  man  that  I  could  wish  to  associate  with, 
therefore,  the  less  said  about  him  the  better." 

Alice,  who  had  proposed  to  herself  the  pleasure  of  relating  all  she  had 
heard  from  Dame  Trenchard,  was  greatly  disappointed  at  this  nn<*x;- 
]  ected  injunction,  and  could  not  refrain  from  boldly  asserting,  that 
.she  was  confident  Sir  Algernon  was  a  good  man,  notwithstanding  be 
was  pertinadous  on  the  subject  of  the  disputed  piece  of  land. 

Mr.  Marsdale  made  no  answer,  but  walked  on  thonghtlully. 

"Where  is  Humphrey?"  said  Alke,  by  way  of  dianging  the 
theme. 

"  Your  brother  has  already  left  us,  but  will  return  again  shortly.  He 
Is  anxious  to  see  this  awkward  law  business  teiminated,  and  will  remain  iu 
London  till  it  comes  before  the  courts." 

"  I  think,"  said  Alice,  ^  he  might  have  waited  to  wish  mo  fait?- 
well." 

"  Von  have  already  forgotten  that  you  took  yourself  away  out  of  the 
reach  of  us  all  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  But  dear  Alice,"  con- 
tinned  her  father  with  a  smile,  "  yon  are  a  little  severe  on  your  brother 
Humphrey ;  I  have  remarked  this  several  times ;  yon  shoiald  consider  with 
what  laudable  seal  he  exerts  himself,  and  with  what  perfect  disinterested- 
ness he  debars  himself  of  every  domestic  pleasure,  when  his  duty  calls  him 
away.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  give  as  good  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
your  elder  brother." 

**  Oh  !  dear  father,"  replied  Alice,  warmly,  "  I  hope  yoo  do  not 
think  Gerald  in  any  way  unmindful  of  your  kindness,  or  of  your  social 
comfort ;  his  letters  breathe  eveiy  right  and  duteous  feeling  towards  you, 
and  good  wishes  for  us  dl." 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale.  *'  I  have  no  doubt  they  do ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  a  father  should  not  wbh  to  see  more  visible  proofs  of 
this  filial  devotion.  Why  does  he  absetit  himself  for  so  long  a  time  from 
us  all?" 
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''  He  will  certainly  retnrn  before  winter — be  has  almost  promised  to  do 
BO,  and  I  am  confident  he  will  not  break  his  word." 

Alice  continaed  to  plead  in  favonr  of  her  elder  brother  when  they 
reached  home  ;  and  retiiing  to  her  own  apartment,  collected  her  scattered 
Iboaghta  of  the  day,  and  deipitcbed  th^in  in  a  long  epiitle  to  Gerald 
Marsdale. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ST.  Andrew's  priory. 

At  an  open  casement,  gaeing  in  thoughtful  mood  at  the  far-distant  land- 
scape, stood  a  middle-aged  min  of  tall  and  noble  bsariog ;  and  thoagh 
his  brovr  betrayed  something  of  an  unbending  spirit,  it  was  tempered  *by  a 
calmness  of  expression,  which  seemed  to  mark  resignation,  as  well  as  firm- 
ness of  character. 

Attired  in  a  black  velvet  doublet,  with  sword  and  belt,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  we  here  introduce  to  our  readers  the  late  proprietor 
of  Tregona,  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers. 

<<  Do  yon  see  anything  approaching  ?*'  sud  a  beautiful  girl,  rising  and 
Bearing  the  window. 

"  No  Urcella,  nothing.  I  was  only  watching  yonder  curling  smoke, 
winding  up  the  valley,  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  wide  expanse.  I  was  liken- 
ing it  to  the  idle  boast  of  man,  and  the  nothingness  to  which  all  worldly 
pursuits  tend." 

*'  True,  dear  father;  even  yon  little  vapour  teaches  us  a  lesson.  But 
at  this  moment  my  mind  is  so  ens^rossed  with  the  happy  thoughts  of 
aeeing  my  uncle  arrive  at  the  Priory,  that  I  ctn  think  of  nothing 
else." 

"Alas!  dear  child,"  replied  Sir  Algernon;  ''I  wish  I  could  feal  the 
t^nne  satisfactLou.  My  happiness  in  seeing  your  uncle,  is  6o  completely  over- 
balanced by  the  dread  and  anxiety  that  must  accompany  the  pleasure,  that 
it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  pain  to  me  to  think  about  it.  Indeed,  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  dissuade  him  from  making  so  perilous  a  visit. 
Bnt  such  is  his  zeal  to  serve  us,  and  that  in  a  manner  of  all  others 
the  most  important,  that  no  dangers  for  himself  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  doing  so." 

**  Will  he  reside  with  us  ?"  inqnii-ed  Urcella. 

"  That  we  shall  arrange  later.  Yon  know  my  wishes — discretion  and 
nlencc'' 

''  Do  not  fear,  dear  father.  Yonr  wishes  are  commands  for  me.  My 
fiole  happiness  has  ever  been  in  learning  to  give  you  pleasure ;  and  in 
tbifl  matter  the  dnty  U  imperative." 

"  Well  said  Urcella ;  I  see  I  can  safely  rely  on  my  dear  girl,'*  re-, 
plied  Sir  Algernon,  afiectionately  embracing  his  daughter ;  '*  Amidst  all 
the  misfortunes  of  my  house,  I  know  how  to  prize  the  few  blessings  left 
me,  and  you,  Urcella,  are  not  amongst  the  least." 
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Sir  Algernon  being  at  this  moment  called  awaj  on  business,  Urcella 
again  resumed  her  seat ;  and  taking  np  her  embroideiy  (the  peculiar  desig^i 
of  which  denoted  its  use  for  the  church),  she  commenced  bnsjing  her^f 
with  its  entangled  threads  with  patient  earnestness. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  we  will  saj  a  few  words  respecting  this  beauteous 
damsel  and  the  members  of  her  family. 

Ui-cella  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  Algernon  Treviilers.  Her  features 
were  cast  in  nature's  fairest  mould.  Her  mother,  who  was  an  Italian, 
died  at  her  birth,  an  event  which  prored  a  source  of  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  grief  to  ber  father.  Educated  abroad,  she  united  the  fascination  of 
the  foreigner  with  the  solidity  of  the  British  character.  To  her  father  her 
devotion  was  extreme :  no  trouUe  or  exertion  was  too  great  to  afford  him 
a  moment's  pleasure,  and  call  back  that  cheerful  smile  which  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  house  had  all  but  banished.  With  Sir  Algernon  resided  also 
^tt  only  surviving  sister,  Mistress  AnneTrevillers,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  swce& 
placid  disposition,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 

Sir  Algernon  had  resided  chiefly  abroad.  His  adherence  to  the  ancient 
treed  of  his  country,  had  induced  him  to  follow  his  father's  example,  and 
expatriate  himself  from  its  shores,  to  escape  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  that  distrust  and  suspicion  which  fell  upon  those  who  did  not  choose 
to  confonn  to  the  new  order  of  things.  In  the  mean  time  his  large  estates 
in  Cornwall  were  neglected  and  fell  into  decay,  making  \i\v\  desirons  of 
paiting  with  them  ;  which  sale  he  at  length  effected,  (though  at  a  conside- 
rable loss)  to  Mr.  Marsdale. 

The  long  absence  of  Sir  Algernon  from  Tregooa  bad  made  him  almost 
a  stranger  in  his  native  land  ;  bis  father's  people  were  dispersed,  many  dead 
and  gone,  and  those  few  who  remained  to  welcome  him  home,  were  des- 
tined to  see  their  happy  prospects  turned  into  disappointment,  by  wituess- 
iog  the  old  family  place  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

We  will  now  return  to  Urcella,  who  had  suddenly  laid  aside  her  em- 
broidery to  watch  from  the  casement  the  movements  of  her  father.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  reading  with  much  attention  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mistre^ss 
Anne  Trevillers,  both  haviog  stopped  on  their  way  across  the  terrace  for 
the  purpose. 

'*  What  can  have  occurred  to  engage  my  father's  attention  so  deeply  ?** 
thought  Urcella ;  **  can  it  refer  to  the  coming  of  my  undo  Francis,  or  is  it 
some  fresh  vexation  from  the  Marsdale  famil)r  ?*'  In  the  midst  of  these  con- 
jectures, Sir  Algernon  entered. 

''  I  will  follow  your  advice,  my  good  sister,"  said  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  Mistress  Anne ;  ^  I  will  use  no  unnecessary  harshness,  but  1  must  be 
firm,  or  I  may  have  cause  to  rue  it.**  Upon  saying  which,  he  seated  him- 
self at  a  table  and  commenced  writing. 

Urcella  looked  enquiringly  at  her  aunt,  who,  taking  her  aside,  informed 
her  that  her  father  had  received  a  letter  from  her  cousin  Geffry,  requestiug 
to  be  again  admitted  as  an  inmate  of  the  house.  ^'  Bat  do  not  alarm  your- 
self," added  Mistress  TreTillcrs,  smiling,  '^we  have  decided  against 
it." 
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<*  Thank  heaven !"  said  Urcella  In  a  low  tonOi  *'  how  coold  he  yentnre. 
to  make  snch  a  request  T 

Before  ^r  Algernon  closed  his  letter,  he  read  its  contents  alond,  which 
rmn  as  folloT 


*^  Mr  Deab^Nepbew, — ^For  soch  I  hope  still  to  call  yon,  Botwitbstand- 
log  the  nnaccoantable  waj  jon  have  attempted  to  forfeit  all  claims  to  mj 
affection-*Yonr  commanication  of  this  morning  has  both  snq>rised  and 
pained  me.  It  is  now  nearly  three  jears  since  jon  were  a  member  of  my 
honseholdy  and  after  the  strong  reasons  that  made  it  necessary  for  ns  to 
part,  I  marvel  not  a  little  that  you  sboold  ask  to  be  allowed  to  retnm 
again.  When  your  lamented  mother,  in  her  last  moments,  intrusted  you 
to  my  care,  I  took  yon  to  my  home,  treated  ybn  with  the  affection  of  a 
father,  and  did  my  ntmost  to  instil  into  yoar  mind  those  principles  of  virtue 
and  hononr  necessaiy  for  yonr  own  happiness  and  that  of  others.  How 
my  exertions  were  responded  to,  we  both  know  too  well.  Bat  of  this 
enongh.  You  tell  me  yon  are  reformed  in  yoar  conduct,  and  have  become 
a  changed  man.  God  grant  this  may  be  true ;  but  I  must  have  proof 
of  it,  sobstantial  proof,  before  I  again  run  the  risk  of  admitting  you 
once  more  under  my  roof.  Yoar  pursuits,  amnsements,  opinions,  differ  in 
every  way  from  those  of  myself  and  family.  We  have  notbiog  in  common, 
and  now  that  I  understand  we  differ  also  in  creed,  it  is  better  that  we  should 
live  apart.  You  say  in  a  postscript  to  yoar  letter,  that  your  exchequer  is 
exhausted,  and  that  yoa  hope  I  will  compassionate  it.  I  will  not  reproach 
you  for  this  flippant  way  of  asking  for  money,  hot  I  will  eaquire  what  yon 
have  done  with  the  ample  supply  secured  for  your  use  by  the  testament  of 
your  father,  which  was  considerably  more  than  your  circumstances  needed  ? 
Where  is  this  gone  to  ^  I  have  enclosed  a  small  sum  for  any  urgent  de- 
mand ;  but  remember,  this  is  the  last  time  I  can  give  ear  to  a  pecuniary 
request  of  this  kind.  If  it  is  repeated,  you  will  oblige  me  to  tell  you  in  plain 
terms,  that  I  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  encourage  habits 
which  lead  to  extravagance  and  ruin.  Distressed  as  I  have  been  at  the 
course  of  life  you  have  hitherto  pursued,  still  I  will  not  be  blinded  to  any 
amendment  that  may  show  itself  in  yonr  future  conduct. 

**  Your  poor  mother's  memory  is  too  dear  to  me  not  to  feel  an  interest  fn 
the  welfare  of  her  son,  and  to  hope  that  having  arrived  at  a  mature  age,  he 
may  feel  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  give  proof  of 
the  same,  by  following  those  paths  of  virtue  and  honour  which  shed  so  bright 
a  lustre  on  the  brief  days  of  his  lamented  parents. 

^'  AiiGsniroN  Trsvillebs." 

After  perusing  the  foregoing  letter,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  that 
the  young  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  been  left  to  Uie  guardian- 
tklp  of  Us  uncle.  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers ;  that  he  had  repaid  his  care  and 
kindness  by  the  utmost  ingratitude,  kunching  forth  into  all  the  folly  and' 
extravagances  that  could  be  met  with  both  abroad  and  in  his  own  country ; 
and  having  wasted  his  patrimony,  was  now  appealing  to  his  late  guardian 
for  assistance. 
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''What  can  he  have  done  with  his  money?*'  said  Mistress  Anne  Tre- 
villers. 

'*  Done  with  it  ?  lost  it  at  the  gaming  table/'  replied  Sir  Algernon  bit- 
terlj.  ''  His  propensity  to  that  dangerous  porsnit  has  always  betrayed  itself. 
Let  ns  speak  of  him  no  more.  I  trust  I  have  done  with  him  for  ever.** 
As  he  was  uttering  these  words  a  domestic  entered,  sajing  that  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  requested  an  interview.  Sir  Algernon,  whose  mind  had 
been  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  receipt  of  his  nephew's  letter,  felt  disinclined 
at  the  moment  to  receive  the  advances  of  one  whom  he  feh  assured  oonld 
have  little  sympathy  with  him  in  any  way ;  but  at  the  request  of  his  sister. 
Mistress  Anne,  who  said  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  those  who  knew 
him,  he  was  desired  to  be  shown  in. 

"  Allow  me  to  apologise,"  said  Mr.  Treverbyn,  bowing  respectfully,  "  for 
not  having  sooner  paid  my  devoirs  at  the  Priory.  The  very  urgent  duties 
that  call  me  daily  amongst  the  poor  of  this  extensive  parish  will,  I  hope, 
plead  my  excuses  for  this  apparent  neglect  on  my  part." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Sir  Algernon,  coldly,  *'  pray  be  seated." 

Mr.  Treverbyn  was  not  surprised  at  the  chilling  welcome  be  received; 
he  attributed  it  to  his  intimacy  with  those  who  were  carrying  on  a  vexations 
suit  against  him,  and  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  picturesque  beauties  ' 
of  the  Cornish  coast.     In  doing  so,  he  made  allusion  to  a  grove  on  the 
Tregona  estate,  which  was  then  cutting  down  to  open  the  prospect. 

"  So  those  poor  old  oaks  are  doomed  to  fall,"  said  Sir  Algernon,  with 
an  expression  of  regret. 

"  Yes,  they  are.  Young  Mr.  Humphrey  Marsdale,  who  is  considered ' 
to  possess  much  knowledge  ot  the  beauties  of  landscape  scener}',  has  recom- 
mended their  removal.** 

*'  Is  this  young  Humphrey  the  eldest  son  ?'*  inquired  Sir  Algernon. 

^*No,  he  is  not.  The  eldest  is  named  Gerald ;  he  is  travelling  at  this 
moment  in  foreign  parts,  but  is  expected  back  soon ;  he  is  a  young  man  of 
the  most  upright  and  generous  disposition,  but  somewhat  reserved,  which 
•ontrasts  with  the  stirring  energies  of  his  younger  brother,  who  is  thought 
to  possess  considerable  abilities,  and  consequendy  is  permitted  to  ioflnence 
his  father  in  his  affairs." 

**  Is  this  yonng  man  much  at  home  ?"  inquired  Mistress  Anne  Trevillers. 
*^  Occasionally  only ;  he  is  well  skilled  in  the  law,  and  has  mnch  to  do  in 
that  line." 

'*  Does  Mistress  Alice  Marsdale  like  the  country  ?"  said  Urcella,  who, 
for  the  first  time,  ventured  to  address  a  question. 

''  Mistress  Alice  likes  the  country,  and  the  country  likes  her,"  ssdd  Mr. 
Treverbyn,     "  She  is  kind  and  amiable  to  every  one." 

"  But,"  continued  Sir  Algernon,  returning  to  the  former  subject  respect- 
ing  the  sons  of  Mr.  Marsdale,  ^^  does  this  young  Humphrey  conduct  hia 
father's  private  affairs  himself?" 

*^  He  does  so,  and  is  considered  fully  competent  for  the  undertaking.*' 

^'  Then,  I  presume,  it  is  to  him  that  I  am  indebted  for  more  than  one 
not  very  courteous  communication,"  said  Sir  Algernon. 
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"  I  maj  be  mistaken,"  replied  Mr.  Treverbyn,  fearing  he  had  said  too 
mncb.  *'  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  Mr.  Grills  who  occasionallj  assists 
him  in  his  law  business.'' 

"  Might  I  enquire,"  said  Mistress  Anne  Trevillers,  "  whether  the  old 
building  at  the  east  end  of  the  Hatl  is  still  standing  ?*' 

'*  It  remains  in  the  same  state  as  when  Mr.  Marsdale  bought  the  pro- 
perty, and  I  trust  it  may  not  be  removed,  as  it  has  much  beauty  Id  its 
architecture,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  place  of  worship.  Mr. 
Hamphrey  has,  however,  suggested  to  his  father  the  turning  it  into  a  Tennis- 
court.  (Sir  Algernon  bit  his  lip,  but  said  nothing.)  *'  I  trust,"  continued 
the  minister,  '*  that  he  may  change  his  mind.  We  have  seen  a  little  too 
much  ot  these  kind  of  lay  appropriations  of  ecclesiastical  structures  of  late 
years ;  no  good  can  come  of  it.*' 

*^  I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  coincide  on  this  point,"  replied  Sir  Algernon, 
*'  as  I  thought  the  frequent  sight  of  so  many  consecrated  buildings,  some 
in  ruins,  others  converted  into  secular  purposes,  had  made  men  iudifferent  to 
these  matters." 

"  You  would  greatly  misjudge  my  feelings,"  said  Mr,  Treverbyn,  "  if 
for  a  moment  yon  imagined  that  I  was  callons  to  the  works  of  destruction 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  country.  I  deeply  deplore  such  proceedings ; 
And  though  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  English  Church,  I  hope  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  good  belonging  to  that  we  have  laid  aside.  I  sincerely 
regret  the  downfall  of  so  many  of  its  estimable  institutions,  and  frequently 
lament  the  mistaken  policy  of  strengthening  onr  position  by  such  unwar- 
rantable means." 

"Well  said;  and  may  God  bless  your  charity,  dear  sir,"  replied  Sir 
Algernon,  rising  and  offering  his  hand.  "  It  does  one's  heart  good  to 
hear  snch  sentiments  from  a  quarter  whence  different  opinions  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  to  emanate.  I  hope  we  may  become  better  acquainted . 
mth  one  another  in  future." 

"  I  hope  we  may,"  rejoined  Mr.  Treverbyn,  surprised  and  touched  at 
the  warmth  of  Sir  Algernon's  manner.  *'  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  favour 
yon  do  me,  and  I  trnst  that  we  may  not  only  become  better  acquainted,  bnt 
that  I  may  continue  to  deserve  your  esteemed  approval." 

On  retiring  from  the  Priory,  Mr.  Treverbyn  could  not  refrain  from 
rnnniog  over  in  his  mind  all  that  had  passed.  The  insinuations  thrown  out 
on  a  former  occasion  concerning  the  proprietor  by  Mr.  Sandford,  had  only 
made  him  the  more  desirous  of  seeking  his  acquaintance,  that  he  might 
himself  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinions,  and  approve  or  disapprove 
nGCording  to  circumstances.  One  thing  had  certainly  struck  him  forcibly,  and 
that  was  the  change  that  a  few  sincere  expressions  of  his  own  had  wronght 
ID  the  entire  demeanour  of  Sir  Algernon ;  they  appeared  quite  to  change 
his  character.  What  if  he  should  actually  be  one  of  the  proscribed  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  Faith  ? — Such  a  thing  is  possible,  bnt  not  very  probable, 
thought  the  minister.  For  the  rest  he  was  pleased  with  his  visit.  There 
was  something  in  Sir  Algernon's  dignified  deportment  that  commanded 
respect ;    whilst  it  was  impossible  not  to  admii^e  his  handsome,  thongb^ 
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melancliolj  cast  of  ooanteDftnce,  whidi,  when  lit  np  bj  a  smile,  seemed  to 
bespeak  every  noble  quality.  In  fine,  he  was  altogether  more  gratified 
than  otherwise  with  hb  first  approach  towards  the  inmates  of  the  Priory. 

Some  little  time  had  now  rolled  away  since  the  estate  of  Tregona  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Marsdale,  and  he  still  considered  that  he  had 
every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  purchase ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dispute  about  the  spot  of  ground  (which  of  itself  was  a 
mere  trifie,  and  one  which  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  settled 
one  way  or  the  other)  he  was  considerably  gratified  with  the  advantages 
and  increasing  beanties  of  his  new  domain.  It  was  here  in  this  picturesque 
retreat  that  he  hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  dsjrs,  in  the  enjojrment 
of  better  health,  and  that  peace  and  qniet  so  congenial  with  his  natural 
inclinations. 

Mr.  Marsdale  was  a  man  of  simple  habits,  and  of  a  kind-hearted, 
amiable  disposition.  The  only  defect  that  shadowed  his  blameless  life 
was  the  blind  partiality  he  entertained  for  his  son  Humphrey,  whose 
abilities,  whilst  they  called  forth  his  admiration,  of^  indnced  him  to  drop 
into  views,  and  follow  advice,  which,  had  he  consulted  his  own  feelings, 
he  might,  have  rejected  instead  of  approved.  His  gentle  daughter  Alice 
was  his  constant  companion.  His  affection  for  her  was  unbounded,  and 
she  returned  hia  love  by  the  most  endearing  and  kind  attentions. 

Mr.  Treverbyn  was  also  a  frequent  gnest  at  Tregona,  where  his  never- 
failing  affability  had  won  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  Mr.  Marsdale. 
Thus,  in  the  lull  enjoyment  of  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  a  country  life,  did 
the  time  pass  on,  till  the  intelligeiice  reached  Tregona  of  the  termmation 
and  loss  of  the  pending  suit.  This  information  somewhat  disturbed  the 
harmony  that  had  previously  prevailed ;  not  that  Mr.  Marsdale  was  either 
much  grieved  or  much  surprised  at  his  defeat,  for  Master  Merris  had  fre- 
quently predicted  the  probable  result ;  but  he  was  considerably  annoyed  at 
the  bitter  disappointment  it  had  given  to  Humphrey,  who,  after  h^  boasted 
assurances  of  triumph,  felt  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  turn  the  affair  had 
taken,  and  gave  vent  to  his  vexation  by  throwing  unfiur  charges  against 
his  adversary.  His  communications  to  his  father  complained  of  treachery, 
and  of  having  been  charged  with  wilful  misstatements ;  that  this  ungenerous 
line  of  conduct  had  been  traced  to  Sir  Algernon  himself,  who  had  also 
kept  him  in  the  dark  upon  certain  points  of  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
made  cognizant.  In  fine,  his  displeasure  was  such  that  he  was  led  to  throw 
out  an  insinuation,  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bring  forward  a  series  of  cbilrges  against  Sir  Algernon  which  would 
make  him  rue  the  day  on  which  he  had  first  heard  the  name  of  Marsdale. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  contained  in  Humphrey's  letters,  and  in  the 
same  spirit  of  indignation  were  they  received  and  fostered  by  his  indulgent 
parent.  To  imagine  for  a  moment  that  his  son  should  have  been  guilty  of 
inistakiug  facts  was  impossible ;  his  veracity  had  never  been  questioned. 
Mr.  Marsdale  was  therefore  imbued  with  the  certainty  that  he  had  been 
unfairly  dealt  with ;  and,  nnder  that  impression,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
afford  his  son  every  assistance  that  lay  in  his  power,  either  at  the  present 
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moment  or  at  anj  fnture  one,  to  bring  forward  the  charges  hinted  af, 
ahd  wbicb,  if  proved,  woald  enable  the  world  to  jndge  of  the  kind  of  man 
bid  son  had  hftd  to  deal  with. 

Mailer  Merris,  who  was  well  acquainted  witb  the  warm  temperament  of 
bis  ci-devant  pnpil,  left  him  to  cool  at  leism^ ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
need  every  means  in  his  power  to  soften  those  feelings  of  asperitj  towards 
Sir  Algernon,  which  Mr.  Maisdale  had  imbibed  from  the  above  forcible 
appeals  of  his  discomfited  son,  and  this  be  at  length  succeeded  in  doing, 
by  the  assurance  that  it  was  not  unnatural  for  a  yoaug  man  under  the 
sting  of  disappointment,  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  means  adopted  by 
his  adversary  in  proving  his  case.  But  that  any  unfaur  advantage  should 
have  been  taken  against  bim,  was  most  improbable ;  indeed,  Humpbrej 
would  himself  discover  bis  error  sooner  or  later. 

In  this  strain  did  be  sootbe  the  indignation  of  the  fond  parent,  and 
establish  a  lull,  which  after  a  Utile  time,  had  every  appearance  of  be- 
coming permanent. 

(to     be     CONTlNtTED.) 
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Olt,   A  SERIOOB  M1STAE£. 

After  struggling  with  the  vicissitudes  of  a  journalistic  life  in  this  country, 
until  he  was  becoming  grey  in  the  newspaper  service,  my  esteemed  friend, 
Andj  McShane,  at  length  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambitious  hopes  in  a 
eorrespondentship  in  London,  together  with  an  appointment  on  one  of  the 
daily  papers  in  that  metropolis.  Many  were  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  soon  surmounted  them, 
and  he  became  in  time  an  accredited  and  valued  representative  ^f  the 
journal  to  which  he  belonged.  He  commenced  his  London  career  iu  a 
police  court — ^no  insinuation  is  here  intended — I  mean  as  a  reporter, 
whence  he  went  through  the  various  gradations  which  characterize  that 
▼ery  eccentric  and  responsible  occupation,  until  he  succeeded  in  entering 
Parliament — ^not  as  a  member,  if  yon  please,  but  still  in  his  professional 
cipacity.  His  duties  were  heavy,  his  pay  was  light,  and  he  was  theiefore 
too  happy  to  continue  writing  his  bi-weekly  letter  to  the  Dublin  paper  with 
which  he  was  associated,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  precarious  income.  It  was 
once  said  to  the  writer  of  this  little  sketch  by  the  celebrated  French  author, 
Jules  J«nin,  that  he  had  written  the  weekly  feuiUeton  for  the  Journal  dea 
IkbatB  one-and-twent/  years  without  once  idWvag  C^  sans  manquer  une 
fouT)  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  it  may  be  stated  of  Andy  McShaue, 
that  he  bad  supplied  a  letter  twice  a  week  to  the  ^  Dublin  Denunciatory" 
without  once  disappointiog  the  conductors  or  readers  of  that  highly  in- 
fluential and  widely-circulated  journal.  But,  to  his  shame,  or  perhaps 
ritber  to  the  credit  of  his  modesty,  be  it  said,  he  sometimes  failed 
to  publish  incidents  and  events  in  which  he  himself  had  fplayed  a 
coDspicuoos  part,  and  which  ought  to  have  **'  found  their  way**  into  the 
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Denunciator^  and  thence  into  every  other  paper  in  this  news-devoaring 
kingdom.  I  am  reminded  of  this  condemnatorj  fact,  bj  the  recoUectioii 
that  the  following  piece  of  Andy's  London  experience  would  have  been 
baried  in  oblivion,  had  he  not  chanced  to  detail  the  circumstances  to  roe  at 
the  time  thej  occarred ;  and  I  shall  not,  at  this  distant  date,  be  accused  of 
compromising  his  position  bj  relating  them,  especially  as  he  has  since 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  Poor  fellow  I  he  became  a  responsible 
member  of  a  company  established  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
an  unhealthy  climate,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  visit  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  But  fortunately  for  his  respected  memory,  my  own  memory  is 
good,  and  hence  I  am  enabled  to  give  this  little  narrative  with  as  mucli 
minoteoess  as  if  I  were  detailing  my  personal  experience. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  all  the  English  ani 
Irish  papers  were  teeming  with  exciting  and  interesting  disclosures,  and 
when  the  government  was  naturally  on  the  qui  vioe  to  avoid  letting  oar 
continental  neighbours  know  the  secrets  of  its  movements.  But  the  prin- 
ciple which  applies  to  the  nature  and  desirability  of  *'  forbidden  fruit,**  is 
also  applicable  to  governmental  doings  which  are  intended  to  be  *' enveloped 
in  mystery**  (as  my  friend  Andy  would  have  said  daring  his  dominion  at 
the  London  police  court)  and  hence  the  gentlemen  of  the  "  fourth  estate** 
were  ever  anxious  to  obtain  information,  such  as  they  could  turn  to  accoont 
in  proportion  to  its  "  exclusiveness/*  and  to  the  studied  reserve  of  those  who 
possessed  it.  The  knowledge  of  a  popular  move  on  the  political  chess* 
board  had  many  a  time  put  more  guineas  into  the  pocket  of  a  newspapt*r 
writer,  than  he  could  have  gained  in  a  succession  of  weeks  through 
the  ordinary  channels,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Andy  McShane, 
estate  diplomatist  as  he  was,  could  be  either  too  proud  or  to)  wanting  in 
courage  to  enter  the  arena,  where  others  had  already  distinguished  them- 
selves. For,  let  it  be  understood  that  your  newspaper  proprietors  have  no 
reason  to  care  how  information  is  obtained,  or  whence  it  comes,  provided 
they  get  it ;  and,  if  '*  exclusively,**  a  thousand  times  the  better,  both  for 
them  and  for  him  who  supplies  it.  Andy  was  dining  one  day  at  a  i-estaurant 
not  very  far  from  Charing  Cross,  and  was  meditating  whether  his  limited 
exchequer  would  admic  of  his  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  glass  of  wine, 
(beer  being  his  usual  beverage,)  when  his  friend  Captain  Scupper,  who  was 
then  actively  employed  in  connection  with  the  Admiralty,  entered  the  room 
according  to  custom,  and  invited  Andy  to  partake  of  a  bottle  of  port  with 
him,  a  liberty  which  the  latter  would  not,  upon  any  account,  have  taken 
with  Captain  Scupper;  but  nevertheless,  he  forgave  it,  and  graciously 
accepted  the  offer.  The  bottle  was  scarcely  uncorked  ere  the  gallant  and 
generous  captain  opened  a  conversation  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Crimea,  and  observed  that  he  supposed  a  bit  of  well-authenticated  news 
fi-om  the  seat  of  war,  or  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  war,  would 
be  invaluable  to  a  newspaper  at  the  present  moment. 

"  Indeed  it  would,**  replied  Andy,  hoping  and  thinking  that  the  captain's 
remark  was  preliminary  to  something  in  the  shape  of  intelligence,  which 
he  intended  to  convey,  ''and  the  proprietors  of  the  leading  journals 
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don*t  mind  what  they  pay  for  it,  provided  they  receive  it  from  reliable 
authority." 

'*  Wffll,**  said  Captain  Scupper,  "  I  have  jnst  come  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  if  yoa  will  call  for  peu,  ink,  and  paper,  I  will  dictate  to 
jon  a  piece  of  news  which  has  this  moment  been  communicated  to  me,  and 
which,  I  shonld  think,  will  produce  a  very  acceptable  sum  of  money." 

'*  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  captain,"  cried  Andy,  '^  but  how  shall  I 
repay  you  for  your  trouble  and  kindness  ?" 

"  Hang  your  payment  I"  said  Captain  Scupper,  "  I  don't  sell  such  things, 
I  give  them,  and  this  is  quite  at  your  service,  but  yon  must  not  say  from 
whom  you  received  it." 

"  Trust  to  my  honour  and  discretion,"  replied  Andy ;  and  Captain 
Scupper  immediately  related  to  him  the  fact  that  the  government  had,  on 

that  day,  chartered  from  the company  a  number  of  steamboats  to 

proceed  direct  to  the  Black  Sea  on  a  secret  mission  connected  with  the  war, 
and  that  the  vessels  were  to  be  manned  under  circumstances  of  a  very  for- 
midable character,  etc.  I  do  not  pretend  to  recollect  the  exact  terms  of  the 
communication,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  the  information 
thus  given  to  Andy  McShane,  involved  some  direct  disclosure  of  a  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  and  he  accordingly  committed  It 
to  paper  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  anxiety. 

"  Now  take  that  round  to  all  the  papers,"  said  the  good-natnred  cap- 
tain, ''  and  I'll  warrant  yon  will  return  with  a  purse  full  of  money  and  your 
reputation  in  the  ascendant." 

Andy  did  not  anticipate  quite  such  desirable  results  as  the  captain  pre- 
dicted, but  his  acknowledgments  were  not  the  less  warmly  expressed,  and 
he  sn;>geBted  that  the  best  course  for  him  to  adopt  would  be  to  offer  the 
*'  paragraph"  to  the  Times  exclusively,  as  it  was  possible  he  might  get  mora 
for  it  by  that  means  than  if  he  allowed  all  the  daily  papers  to  make  use  of  it. 

Captain  Scupper  observed  that  McShane  had  only  to  pursue  that  courso 
which  he  thought  most  profitable  to  himself,  and  he  should  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, but  again  he  reminded  him  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  keeping  the 
**  authority"  a  profound  secret. 

Andy  then  proceded  on  his  mission,  direct  to  that  gloomy  and  almost  in- 
•  accessible  corner,  east  of  Temple  Bar,  where  the  most  gigantic  doings  of  the 
newspaper  press  are  performed  daily,  and  whence  the  most  valuable  news 
18  disseminated  through  all  parts  of  the  globe,  with  as  much  precision  and 
r^larity  as  if  the  establish*nent  were  in  the  very  centre  of  the  two  hemi- 
9pheres,  instead  of  being  so  remote  and  ioconvenient,  that  advertisers  (whose 
name  is  legion  at  the  said  office  every  hour  in  the  day,)  often  jeopardize 
their  prospects  in  finding  it.  Many  extraordinary  discoveries  have  been 
made  since  the  days  of  civilization  began,  and  not  the  least  remarkable 
mnst  that  discovery  be  to  the  traveller  who  seeks  the  Tirnes  Newspaper 
Office  for  the  first  time !  To  thread  the  Maze  at  Hampton  Court,  is 
an  agreeable  and  even  Qit^y  pastime,  compared  to  the  task  of  threading  the 
mazes  of  lanes  and  alleys  which  lead  to  that  wonderful  emporium  of  intellectual 
aad  commercial  worth,  situated  in  Printing^oase   Square.     But,  sug- 
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gesttve  as  the  theme  U,  it  xnnst  not  tempt  me  into  a  digression.  To  Amly 
Mc  Shane  the  route  to  the  Times  office  was  easy  enough,  and  the  moment 
he  arrived  there,  he  despatched  a  note  to  the  editor,  sajing  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  an  important  piece  of  government  information,  (which  he 
commnoicated  to  him  in  the  strictest  confidence,  fnllj  assni-ed  that  he  wonld 
retam  it  to  him  in  the  same  spirit  if  he  did  not  nse  it),  and  that  it  was  at 
his  exclusive  service,  for  a  consideration,  shonld  he  feel  disposed  to  accept 
it.  He  did  not  desire  an  interview  wiUi  the  editor ;  bnt  merely  soliciteU 
the  favour  of  bis  dedsion ;  and  this  promptly  reached  him  in  the  shape  of 
a  negative,  accompanied  by  a  formal  expression  of  thunks.  Surprised  and 
disappointed  as  he  was,  Andy  was  nothing  daunted,  for  he  felt  certain  he 

should  be  otherwise  treated  at  the office,  where  he  was  better  known 

and  appreciated.  Thither  he  proceeded  forthwith ;  and  having  made  hk 
terras  for  the  publication  of  the  intelligence,  it  was  accepted  with  thanks, 
and  appeared  in  conspicnoos  type,  in  the    .     *  ■  on  the  following  moniing. 

The  paragraph  was  amongst  the  topics  of  conversation  for  the  day ; 
bnt  other  matters  of  equal  moment  soon  presented  themselves,  and  Andy 
McShane  thought  no  more  of  the  government  or  of  government  news  than 
he  thought  ot  the  wars  between  the  Medes  and  Persians,  or  of  the  state  of 
Rome  under  the  rule  of  the  Oassars.    The  information  he  had  conveyed  to 

the having  been  pud  for,  be  dismissed  it  enUreiy  from  bis  mind, 

and  wisely  tamed  his  attention  from  the  past  to  the  present,  an  operation 
in  human  laws  which  is  well  understood  by  newspaper  writers,  who,  what- 
ever their  achievements  may  be,  seldom,  if  ever,  *'  think  on  what  they've 
done,"  beyond  the  immediate  moment.  Each  succeeding  day  brings  forth 
some  fresh  topic  wherewith  their  minds  are  occupied,  and  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  yesterday  are  entirely  banished  by  the  work  which  is  cut  oat  for 
the  morrow. 

Some  few  days  had  elapsed  since  the  little  occurrence  I  have  recorded, 
when  the  amiable  partner  of  Andy's  joys  and  sorrows  hastily  entered  the 
room  where,  as  usual,  he  was  deciphering  hieroglyphics  for  the  forthcoming 
paper,  and  presented  to  him  with  trepidation,  a  letter  of  most  alarming 
dimensions,  bearing  a  seal  as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  and  the  ominous  in- 
scription, "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service." 

''  Gracious  goodness!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Andy,  with  very  natural  curiosity, 
**^  what  can  this  be  abont  ?    I  hope  it's  nothing  serious." 

^*  Serious !"  said  Andy,  minntely  examining  the  address,  to  see  if  any 
mistake  bad  occurred,  but  not  adopting  the  only  infallible  means  of  satis- 
fying all  doubts,  by  opening  the  letter,  ^'  serionsl  what  can  any  body  on 
her  Majesty's  service  have  to  say  to  me  of  a  seriotu  nature  ?  But — well, 
it  certainly  is  strange,  the  seal  is  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police. 
What  can  they  have  to  do  with  me?"  By  this  time  Andy  was  tempted 
to  undergo  the  task,  not  of  breaking  the  seal,  but  of  cutting  the  paper 
which  surrounded  it ;  and  while  this  operation  was  going  on,  poor  iunooent 
Mrs.  Andy,  all  pale  and  trembling  at  her  husband's  side,  was  fain  to  say, 
^'  Police !  good  heavens  I  Andy — what  havd  yon  been  d  »ing  to  get  into  th<! 
hands  of  the  police  ?   They  are  not  going  to  take  you  up,  dear — are  they  r" 
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it  never  for  a  moment  occurring  to  her  nnsophisticated  mind  that  when 
the  police  are  bent  npon  making  a  person  prisoner,  it  is  not  exactly  their 
cnstom  to  give  previous  notice  of  sach  intention.  But  Andy  at  last 
mastered  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which  briefly  expressed  a  wish 
on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Police,  that  Mr.  McShane 
should  appear  before  them  at  Whitehall,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  pemsal  of  this  document  by  no  means  pacified  the  disturbed  senses 
of  Ids.  M'Shane,  who  saw  in  it  nothing  but  yit^ions  of  the  jail  and  punish- 
ment of  guilt ;  but  Andy,  on  the  contrary,  was  greatly  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  letter  boded  him  good ;  for  he  knew  he  had  not  transgressed 
the  law,  and  he  had  long  been  endeayouring  to  secure  an  appointment 
under  goyemment  through  the  influence  of  a  friend,  who,  having  assisted 
the  then  Home  Secretary  over  a  five-barred  gate  while  hunting  in  South 
Wales,  was  rewarded  by  a  clerkship  in  the  very  office  to  which  our  friend 
had  been  summoned.  « 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  quoth  Andy,  "  if  they  are  going  to  offer  me 
an  appointment.     I  know  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office." 

This  suggestion  found  some  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  who,  how- 
ever, immediately  started  a  discussion  as  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  change 
la  their  position. 

"  We  are  very  well  as  we  are,**  said  the  lady ;  "  and  we  might  go  far- 
ther and  speed  worse." 

'^  In  any  case,"  sagaciously  observed  the  expectant  though  almost  be- 
wildered husband,  *'  I  must  go  before  the  commissioners,  and  that  imme- 
diately, be  the  result  whatever  it  may."  So  saying  he  hastily  donned  his 
hat,  and  in  an  instant  was  in  the  street. 

*'  Andy,"  exclaimed  his  anxious  wife,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
the  grim  quarters  of  the  police  authorities,  **  what  shall  I  do  if  they  send 
you  to  prison  ?" 

"  Prison  r*  r<*plled  Andy,  smiling,  "  there's  no  fear  of  that ;  I  never  was 
intended  for  a  jail-bird ;  though  I  have  not  many  feathers  to  fly  with. 
Look  to  the  better  side  of  the  picture,  and  fancy  your  fortuoe  is  made." 

In  a  brief  space  of  tinie  he  was  under  the  same  roof  as  the  all-impor- 
tant functionaries  who  desired  his  presence,  and  with  whom  Mrs.  Andy 
oould  not  associate  aught  that  was  otherwise  than  productive  of  mischief. 
Having  sent  in  his  card  to  the  commissioners,  he  was  immediately  ushered 
by  some  four  or  five  policemen  before  the  chief  of  the  department,  who 
was  seated  at  a  table  which  so  completely  hemmed  him  in  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  room,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reach  him  without  resort- 
ing to  some  gymnastic  contrivance  which  would  not  veiy  well  become  so 
awe-striking  a  place.  Andy  felt,  of  course,  somewhat  nervous  and  agitated 
at  finding  Umself  in  the  presence  of  so  much  magisterial  dignity ;  but  the 
Commissioner  was  so  surprisingly  bland  arfd  polite  that  he  soon  felt  per- 
fectly at  his  ease,  and  '*  took  a  chair,'*  as  requested,  with  calm  composure 
and  sadsfacdon. 

*'  I  have  sent  for  yon,"  said  the  chief,  '^  by  command  of  one  of  Her 
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Majestj^s  ministers.**     ("  Ministers^  thought  Andy,  "  I  am  in  the  ascend* 
ihg  scale.     It  was  only  *  commissioners*  in  the  letter.") 

*'  I  feel  honom-ed  by  the  compliment,**  said  Andy,  with  a  respectfnl 
bow. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  commissioner  had  continued  writing,  for  he  bad 
a  huge  sheet  of  paper  before  him,  which  portended  some  important  state 
business,  such  as  would  not  adnut  of  even  a  moment's  delay ;  but  he  now 
dropped  his  pen  and  elevated  his  eyes  to  a  level  with    those  of  Andy. 

"  It  is  not  intended  as  a  compliment,"  sud  he.  ''  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  Police  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  paying  compliments." 

"  May  I  beg  to  be  informed,  sir  ? " 

"  You  are  connected  with  the  daily  press,  I  believe,"  said  the  chief, 
interrupting  him. 

•«  I  am,  sir." 

"  In  what  capacity?" 

"  In  every  capaci^  comprised  under  *the  word — ^reporter.** 

*'  Have  you  ever  done  anything  for  the  government  ?" 

^'  That  is  precisely  what  I  have  been  wishing  to  do  for  many  years 
past." 

"  How  ?  in  what  way  ?" 

"  I  have  been  trying  for  an  appointment." 

"  I  think  you  are  at  this  moment  farther  off  than  ever  from  obtaining 
one." 

"Indeed,  sir!  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Andy,  beginning  to 
perceive  that  his  business  with  the  Police  Commi&iioners  was  not  designed 
to  be  quite  so  agreeable  as  he  had  hoped. 

''  1  mean,  sir,"  resumed  the  high  official,  '*  have  jou  ever  supplied  any 
news  concerning  the  governmeut  and  its  proceedings  ?" 

*'  Yes,  in  a  general  way  I  have  written  a  great  deal  about  them.  The 
government  is  fair  game  to  a  newspaper,  I  believe." 

"  What,  to  shoot  your  quills  at,  eh  ?"  remarked  the  chief,  venturing  a 
joke  which  was  not  lost  upon  the  experienced  ear  of  McShnne,  who 
tittered  a  response,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  his  duty  was  rather  that  of 
a  reporter  than  a  wriier. 

"That  is  to  say,"  observed  the  commissionor,  "you  supply  informal  ion 
rather  than  original  articles." 

"  Precisely  so,  sir.'* 

"  And  how  do  you  obtain  your  information  ?" 

*'  In  various  ways,  and  from  various  som'ces.  But  as  regards  the 
govern  m  en  t '* 

'' That's  just  the  point  I  want  to  arrive  at,"  said  the  chief,  eagerly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Andy,  feeling  somewhat  mycftified  by 
the  unaccountably  inquisitive  tone  in  which  the  commissioner  was  address- 
iug  him,  *'  what  am  I  to  understand  that  you  desire  to  learn  from  mc  ?" 

"  Do  you  ever  supply  any  news  regarding  the  Admiralty  Y* 

"  I  have  done  such  a  thing  occasionally." 

"  And  who  was  yonr  informant  on  those  occasions  r" 
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^  I  cannot  answer  the  question  in  general  terms ;  bat  if  jon  allnde  to 
any  particular  event " 

*^  I  allode  to  a  recent  occasion,  when  there  appeared  a  paragraph  m  the 

f  disclosing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  send 

ateam-ships  for  a  secret  purpose  to  the  Black  Sea.     Majr  I  ask  if  joa 
wrote  that  article  ?** 

**  I  did,  sir,"  replied  Andy,  whose  mind  np  to  this  moment  did  not  In 
the  remotest  degree  revert  to  the  transaction  above  related ;  bat  who  now 
was  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  position ;  and  recollecting  the 
strict  injanction  he  had  received  from  Captain  Scnpper  '^to  keep  the 
authority  a  profound  secret,"  he  put  himself  on  his  guard,  resolved  that 
the  wily  commissioner  should  not  catch  him  in  his  iiiqaisitorial  net. 

^'  From  whom  did  yon  derive  that  information  V* 

'*  With  all  respect,  sir,  I  must  decline  to  give  up  the  name ;  for  I  was 
bound  to  secrecy  in  the  matter.  Besides,  it  is  not  usiidl  with  the  newspaper 
press  to  reveal  its  sources  of  iuftirmatiou." 

"  This  Case  is  exceptional,  Mr.  McShane ;  and  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment are  resolved  to  punish  the  offender." 

'*  I  should  hardly  have  thought  so  trifling  a  matter  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  government  at  such  an  important  crisis  as  the  present,"  said  Andy, 
taking  courage,  as  he  perceived  the  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  him,  and 
feeling  that  if  it  was  sought  to  treat  him  as  a  hero,  it  would  be  well  for 
bim  to  act  like  one. 

^  Trifling  a  matter,"  repeated  the  commissioner,  haughtily.  <'  It  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  heinous  offence, 
and  all  I  request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  name  to  me  the  person  on  whose 
aathority  you  committed  it." 

^  Being,  as  I  said  before,  bound  to  secrecy,"  replied  Andy,  with  perfect 
8clf-po88es;»ion,  "  I  cannot  satisfy  your  wish,  without  the  consent  of  my 
fnend ;  and  therefore,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  indulge  me  with  a  few  hoars 
for  consideration.'' 

^^  Be  it  so,"  sud  the  commissioner ;  ''but  pray  bear  in  mind  that,  if 
joa  do  not  accede  to  tbe  request  of  her  Majesty's  government,  the  conse- 
quences to  you  will  be  of  a  very  serious  nature,  involving,  perhaps,  your 
Uberty,  and  in  some  measure,  the  liberty  of  the  press." 

''  ULer  Majesty's  government,"  said  Andy,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room, 
^  are  certainly  resorting  to  a  very  unusual  mode  of  proceeding ;  bat  they 
ars  entitled  to  my  fullest  respect ;  and  J  shall  have  the  honor,  Sir,  of  com- 
montcating  with  you  to-morrow  morning." 

Andy's  first  impulse,  on  qaitting  the  room,  was  to  seek  Captain  Scupper, 
and  ask  his  advice  in  tbe  matter ;  but  he  knew  not  where  to  obtain  access 
to  him  until  dinner  time ;  and  in  tbe  meanwhile  he  pondered  over  the 
atraoge  and  mysterious  scene  in  which  he  had  been  made  to  play  so  pro- 
mment  a  part.  His  reflections  were  rather  agreeable  to  him  than  other- 
wise ;  for  be  knew  he  had  committed  no  sin,  and  he  thought  that  if  tbe 
government  intended  to  elevate  him  to  tbe  dignity  of  a  political  martyr, 
they  would  be  thrusting  greatness  upon  him,  such  as  he  could  never  have 
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spired  to.  Was  ^0  to  be  sf nt  to  th^  tower  like  Sir  Francis  Bordett  ?  or 
to  prison  like  a  political  felon,  or  to  the  cnstodj  of  the  Sergeaut-at-arma, 
like  Mr.  Washington  Wilka?  Inanj  case,  hia  name  would  go  forth  to 
the  world  as  an  offender  against  the  State,  and  posterity  would  learn  froin 
his  history  the  dangers  which  the  newspaper  press  had  to  encounter  in  the 
19th  century!  EnTiable  fate!  He  would  rather  have  foregone  the  profit 
w;hich  he  had  derived  from  the  offending  paragraph,  than  that  the  honor 
he  was  likely  to  receive  shonld  be  denied  him.  But  now  came  a  qneation 
which  had  not  hitherto  presented  itself  to  him ; — ^by  what  mysterious  agency 
had  the  government  discovered  that  be,  Andy  McShane,  hwd  furnish^  the 
perilous  information  to  the  ■  ?    Had  they  found  out  the  name  of 

the  authority  from  whom  he  obtained  it,  there  would  be  little  ground  for 
surprise ;  but  that  any  person  high  in  the  councils  of  the  State  should, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  gained  access  to  the  penetralia  of  a  news- 
paper establishment,  was  to  h'm  astounding,  as  it  was,  perhaps,  unexampled. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  found  his  wife  in  great  trouble  and  anxiety,  fear- 
ing he  might  be  prevented  by.  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  from  returning  to 
her,  but  her  wonted  spirits  were  soon  restored  when  she  observed  her 
husband  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement  and  exhilaration. 

'*  It's  all  right,''  said  Andy,  embracing  the  lady  of  his  heart. 

'*  Have  you  got  it,  Andy  ?"  inquired  the  interesting  little  wife,  thinking 
that  Andy,  when  he  said  ''  It's  all  right,"  meant  to  signify  that  he  had 
gained  the  looked-fof  appointment. 

*'No,  I  have  not  exactly  ^o(  it,"  said  Andy,  in  great  glee;  "but  I 
expect  to  get  it  very  soon." 

"  Get  what  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Andy,  with  increasing  anxiety.  **  A  govern- 
ment appointment  T* 

•*  No,  a  government  prosecution,"  replied  Andy.     "  But  don't  let  that 
alarm  you,  tor  it  will  be  a  fortune  to  me." 

"A  fortune  and  a  government  prosecution  I"  cried  the  innocent  wife, 
who,  with  true  womanly  discernment,  could  only  appreciate  words  accord- 
ing to  their  ordinaty  and  proper  signification.  ^'  Dont  torment  me  with 
your  mysteries  ;"  saying  this  she  looked  into  his  face  with  an  earnest  soli- 
citude which  caused  him  to  adopt  a  more  serious  tone  of  language ;  and  he 
related  to  her  briefiy  all  that  had  passed,  concluding  by  saying  that  he 
must  immediately  hasten  to  Captain  Scupper  to  ask  his  advice  and  asust- 
ance,  preparatory  to  his  returning  an  answer  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Police — an  answer  which,  he  doubted  not,  would  speedily  lead  to  his  airest. 

Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  ere  he  was  again  at  the  same  table 
as  Captain  Scupper,  who  was  taking  his  dinner  at  the  usual  restaurant, 
and  at  the  usual  hour.  Having  explained  to  that  gentleman  the  particular* 
of  his  interview  with  the  commissioner,  and  the  result,  the  gallant  captain 
told  him  to  be  firm  in  his  refusal  to  give  up  the  name,  and  not  to  omit 
sending  a  letter  to  that  effect  on  the  following  morning. 

'*  *rhey  can  do  nothing  to  you,'  said  the  captain. 

<*  Can't  they  arrest  me  ?"  said  Andy.  • 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,*^  replied  the  captain ;  "  what  for  ?" 
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"  For  publlsbing  information  add  to  h^  injarloiis  to  the  State,  ani 
tiratmg  her  Majestj^s  government  with  what  the  law  calls,  constructive 
contempt" 

"No  fear,**  said  the  captain,  "thej  will  not  make  a  political  martyr  of 
jon  this  time.    Thej  have  other  thmga  to  attend  to." 

*^  Bat  I  should  not  care  if  thej  were  to  make  a  martjrr  of  me,**  replied 
Andj,  whose  natural  and  national  appreciation  of  the  ridicnlons,  led  him  to 
he'ieve,  that  a  government  prosecution  against  a  newspaper  writer  wonld,  at 
least,  he  productive  of  considerable  amusement,  if  not  of  honor  and  renown. 

"  However,  Til  hold  you  harmless,"  said  Captain  Scupper,  who  knew 
fan  well  that  if  any  one  was  in  jeopardy,  it  was  himself,  because  in  hia 
good-nature,  he  had  imperiUed  his  position  with  the  government  in  order 
to  serve  a  personal  friend, — «  Sit  down,"  he  continued,  "  and  write  to  the 
commissioner  at  once.  Of  course  he  has  now  left  his  office ;  but  you  can 
forward  the  letter  to  him  eariy  in  the  morning.*' 

Andy  did  as  he  was  advised,  and  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  stating  that,  having  consulted  the  gentleman 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  information  which  had  producc^l  the  dis- 
pleasoce  of  her  Majesty's  government,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  ftot 
to  give  up  the  name  of  that  gentleman.  He  had  formed  this  resolution 
with  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  government,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his 
jadgment  as  a  man  of  honor ;  and  whatever  the  consequences  might  be, 
he  was  prepared  to  meet  them. 

A  communication  to  this  effect  was  despatched  to  the  office  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  following  morning,  and  Andy  awaited  the  result  with 
some  anxiety,  the  prevailing  idea  in  bis  mind  being  that  a  "  molehiir  of 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  make  so  huge  a  "  mountain,"  ought  not  to 
be  thus  suddei^y  checked  in  its  growth.  To  his  disappointment,  however, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  timorous  wife,  he  heard  nothing  from  her 
Majesty's  government,  or  her  Majes^s  commissioneTB  of  Police ;  and  upon 

making   inquiry  at  Ae office  as  to  the  means  by  which  hi» 

name  had  been  revealed,  in  connexion  with  the  affair  in  question,  he  wafl 
informed  that  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  being  a  prop^etor  of  the 
paper,  had  ascertained  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  paragraph,  and  had 
aooofdin^y  instructed  the  Commissioners  of  PoMce  to  use  their  efforts  to 
discover  the  primaiy  offender.  Thus  was  everythmg  explained — ^not  much 
to  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the  English  government,  perhaps ;  but  it  mu5(t 
he  admitted  that  in  times  of  war,  a  breach  of  privilege,  such  as  had  been 
innocently  committed  by  Captain  Scupper,  might  lead  to  very  mischievous 
consequences,  and  hence,  it  was  not  alt<^iher  inexpedient  to  guard  again:«t 
the  occurrence  of  a  similar  error  in  future. 

As  a  reward  to  Andy  McShane  for  the  manly  courage  he  displayed. 
Captain  Scupper  procured  him  the  appointment  which,  unhappily.^  as 
before  stated,  ended  in  his  death ;  and  in  regard  to  the  captain  himself,  it 
was  not  long  ere  his  ^psociaticMi  with  the  Admuralty  ceased ;  for  drcams- 
tances  had  since  occurred  which  caused  ^'suspicion'*  to  fall  upon  htm,  anx^ 
be,  alone,  became  a  victim  to  the  '*  Government  Design."         G.  U. 
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OLD  DUBLIN— THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Chichester  House,  the  histoiiaii  of  Dublin  tells  ns,  having  fallen  into 
decay  in  1 727»  the  Irish  Parliament  determined  to  have  it  demolished,  and 
new  houses  erected  on  its  site.  The  condemned  bailding  had  been  an 
Itosintal)  palace,  and  senate,  snccessiyely,  and  was  the  theatre  of  some 
notable  events  in  the  sociil  and  political  history  of  the  country.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  who  ^ayed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster. 
Subsequently  it  fefi  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Samuel  Smith ;  then  of  Sir 
John  Borlase,  the  justice  to  whom  Owen  O'ConnoIIy,  in  1641,  communi- 
cated the  projected  seizure  of  Dublin  Castle  ;  and  in  1661,  the  first  Irish 
Parliament  summooed  after  the  Restoration,  sat  within  its  walls.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  house  was  formally  purchased  by  the  crown,  for 
the  use  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  at  a  rent  of  about  £180  per  annum. 
Charles  II.,  having  died  in  a  truck  bed  speechless,  but  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  penitent,  James  IL,  a  sovereign  capable  of  great  things,  bat  a 
coward  in  heart,  and  a  waverer  in  disposition,  succeeded.  The  revolutioii, 
^ith  William  III.  at  its  head,  drove  him  from  a  throne  which  his  vacUlaiion 
«{isgraced,  and  the  House  of  Orange  held  levees  at  St  James's.  Another 
Irish  parliament  was  summoned,  and  again  Chichester  Hoose  was  the  scene 
of  their  deliberations.  The  assembly  was  exclusively  composed  of  English 
colonists  and  their  descendants,  as  an  act  had  been  passed  in  1691  by 
which  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  discharge  of  senatorial  functions. 
In  1708  the  old  house  witnessed  a  singular  spectacle.  Butler,  Malone,  and 
Rice,  three  Catholic  barristers,  appealed  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons agUDSt  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  by  an  act  passed  to 
repress  the  growth  of  Popery.  Commons  and  Lords  naturally  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  remonstrances;  and  "the  Irish,"  says  our  histoiian, 
^^  regretted  too  late  having  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty 
which,  although  solemnly  guaranteed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  waa, 
as  on  former  uccasions,  observed  no  longer  than  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
stronger  party.** 

In  1728  the  workmen  commenced  the  demolition  of  the  house,  whose 
every  stone  was  a  history,  the  surveyor-general,  Thomas  Burgh,  having 
laid  a  plan  of  the  projected  building  before  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant.  In 
February,  1729,  the  first  stone  of  the  superb  and  imposing  pile  which  lies 
to  the  east  side  of  College-green,  was  laid  with  befitting  pomp  and  cere- 
mony by  the  Lords-Justices,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  gathering  of  the 
notabilities  of  the  metropolis.  Primate  Boulton  went  through  the  formality 
of  removing  a  prop  from  the  white  block,  in  which  was  deposited  a  silver  plate 
bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  on  which  the  reigning  monarch  was  mentioned  as 
<<  the  most  serene  and  most  powerful,  George  li.,"  the  customary  imposing 
usage  of  placing  contemporary  coins  in  a  cavity  of  tl^  stone  was  scrupulously 
observed  ;  and  thus  the  glorious  temple  which  was  afterwards  to  witness  a 
nation's  glory  and  a  nation's  shame — the  extremes  of  exultation  and  misery 
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— was  began.  A  grave  doabt  remaiDS  as  to  the  architect  by  whom  the  bnild- 
ing  was  designed.    The  plaos  anqnestionablj  were  famished  by  Pearcc^ 
then  ^'saryeyor-geMgyjjof  his  Majesty's  works;"  bat  it  is  stated,  and  on 
reasonable  anthoriimHat  he  obtained  them  from  Castle,  the  architect 
of  Leinster  House.     Belween  both  stools  oar  researches  fall  to  the  gronmU 
and  we  are  lost  in  the  qaagmires  of  probabilities.     It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  the  name  of  the  man  who  conceived 
one  of  the  noblest  ideas  which  has  ever  been  '^  translated*'  into  archited- 
tore.     As  a  national  glory,  the  baildtng  stands  nnrivalled.     The  beanty  of 
its  proportions,  the  simple,  austere  grandeur  that  pervades  the  mass,  the 
absence  of  even  legitimrfte  meretricionsness,  as  well  as  the  originality  of  the 
whole,  form  a  stmctnre  which  challenges  comparison  in  Europe.     Und(>r 
the  ordinary   conditions   of  daylight,  it  appears  noble   and  imposing, 
bot  it  ia  at  night,  when  the  moonlight  falls  npon  arch«  and  pillar,  and  pedi 
ment,  mellowed  with  the  weather  stains  of  a  century,  that  the  tender  an<l 
melancholy  splendour  of  the  building  is  fully  revealed ;  the  great  flood  of 
brilliance  falls  into  the  quadrangle  of  the  vast  eastern  portico,  mnffling  up 
the  sides  in  dusky  swathes  of  shadow,  whilst  the  colonnade  to  the  north 
appears  to  dwindle  off  into  miles  of  perspective.     Critics  condemn  the 
richly  ornamented  Corinthian  portico  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  its  erec- 
tion wonld  have  been  inexcusable  had  not  taste  and  uniformity  been  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  necessities  of  the  locality.     In  1782,  the  peers 
having  determined  on  the  addition  of  new  buildings  to  the  original  trunk, 
Gandon's  plans  for  a  portico  were  accepted.     The  site  of  the  new  erection 
presented  a  steep  declivity ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  tb  build  upon  it  an 
Iodic  portico,  whose  horizontal  lines  (cornice}*,  basements,  windows,  &c.), 
could   have  been   carried  on   at  the  same  level  with  those  already  in 
existence,    without    seriously    damaging  the    general    effect,    the    dif- 
ficnity  was   snrmoanted  by  adopting  the  Corinthian   order  in   the  ad- 
dition.    The   latter  cost  no  less  than  upwards  of  £20,000.      It  was 
originally  approached  by  two  steps ;  and  with  the  circular  wall  connecting 
it  with  the  central  portico,  contributed  largely  to  the  appearaoce  of  the 
whole.     It  is  a  subject  of  frequent  regret,  that  the  wall  and  porticos  hav*^ 
not  a  greater  elevation  ;  thst  they  look  stunted  and  out  of  proportion.     It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  defect  arises  from  the  circnm- 
etance  of  the  original  architect  having  contemplated  no  addition  to  his 
plans.  Remedy  is  out  of  the  question  ;  the  diameters  of  columns  increase  in  a 
ratio  with  their  height ;  and  who  ever  dreams  of  improving  the  Parliament 
Hooses  by  increasing  the  elevation,  must  first  make  up  his  mind  to  pull  the 
entire  strnctore  to  pieces.     In  1787,  a  fit  of  artistic  extravagance  seized 
the  Commons.    They  resolved  upon  adding  a  fresh  portico  to  the  west  side 
of  the  building.     Circumstances  favoured  the  Plebs  hO  far,  tha't  they  were 
able  10  erect  one  in  harmony  with  the  original  design ;  and  to  inci*ease 
the  beanty  of  the  pile,  they  had  it  connected  to  the  centre  of  the  house  by 
a  magnificent  circular  colonnade  and  wall,  twelve  feet  distant  from  each 
other.     This  was  the  last  change  effected  by  the  Irish  Parliament.     The 
ligarea  above  the  southern  portico  are  from  designs  by  Flaxman. 
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Of  the  interior  of  both  houses  we  have  been  fornbhed  w^ith  a  graphic 
and  conrplete  description  bj  eye^whnesseis.  The  central  door  of  the  greaK 
portico  led  into  a  vast  and  splendid  hall,  known  as  the  Coort  of  Requests. 
This  was  nsoallj  crowded  dorbg  the  session  bj  constitnenta,  lawyenn* 
undertakers,  deputations  from  the  oonntrj,  and  witnesses  summoned  befura 
either  house.  The  Commons  was  a  circular  room,  surrounded  by  sixteen 
Coriu  hian  columns,  springing  from  a  cylindrical  base,  and  supporting  a 
licuiifpberical  dome.  The  strangers'  gallery  ran  around  the  pillars;  and  oa 
the  floor  benches,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mtmbers,  were  ranged  la 
couceutric  circles,  one  ribing  above  the  other.  The  Lordd'  was  an  apart* 
ment  forty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide.  It  was  enriched  at  both  ends 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  covered  with  a  trunk  ceiling.  At  the  upper 
end  was  a  niche  in  which  was  placed  the  throne.  John  Wesley,  who  sa^r 
it  in  1787,  say^,  that  in  splendour  it  exceeded  that  of  \V  estminster ; 
'^  but,"  adds  the  pious  man,  *'  what  surprised  me  above  all,  were  the 
kitchens  of  the  House,  and  the  great  apparatus  for  good  eating." 
This  is  genuine  philosophy.  The  Lords*,  we  may  remark,  was  huu^ 
with  ta]»estries  representing  the  Btittle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  Siegn  of 
Derry.  They  were  manufactured  by  Robert  Baillie  of  Dublin,  and  valued 
highly. 

The  House  of  Peers  must  have  presented  an  uncommon  spectacle  of  pomp 
and  magnificence  on  the  occasion  of  the  viceroy*s  visits.  From  the  Castlo 
to  College-green,  his  excellency's  way  was  lined  by  the  military ;  a  squa- 
dron of  cavalry  preceded  the  carriage ;  and  the  cortege  moved  forward  to 
the  strains  of  music  and  the  discharge  of  ordnAice.  These  were  great  f4te 
days  in  Dublin,  when  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  provinces  poured  into 
the  city,  when  the  land  was  rich  in  many  of  the  elements  of  public  prosperity. 
We  can  fancy  the  multitudes,  ever  greedy  for  a  show,  whether  it  be  Pun- 
chinello or  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  surging  around  the  base  of  old  Trinity, 
filling  up  the  approaches  of  Dame-street  and  Westmoreland- street,  and 
spreading  like  a  black  sea  around  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House.  There 
were  cheers,  and  vivats,  and  wavings  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  as  the  vice- 
regal chariot  appeared  amid  the  blare  of  twenty  trumpets,  and  the  glitter  of 
uniforms,  and  the  flash  of  bayonets.  Having  entered  and  robed,  his  Excel- 
lency was  conducted  to  the  chair  of  ktate  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
peert",  spiritual  and  temporal,  stood  around,  the  bishops  in  theur  deeves 
uud  aprons,  the  lords  in  their  cloaks  and  coronets.  When  the  bills  which 
had  passed  both  houses  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  chancellor,  kneel- 
ing, nceived  permission  from  the  Viceroy  to  summon  the  Commons.  That 
duty  was  discharged  by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod ;  a  tumnltnoua  rofrh 
of  feet  was  heard  in  the  corridors,  and  in  a  minute  the  commoners,  pushing, 
struggling,  and  fighting  for  way,  rushed  into  the  viceregal  presence.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  dellrions  scramble  of  an  English  House  of  Commons  on 
similar  occasions,  may  form  a  faint  conception  of  a  scene,  when  the  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod  would  have  his  heels  chipped  off,  and  the  Seigeant-ai- 
arms  be  treated  aa  an  illegal  obstruction.  The  royal  assent  was  given  iu 
}!  »nch ;  and  when  the  ceremony  had  concluded  the  peers  would  retire  t» 
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disrobe,  and  the  viceroy  would  get  dovm  to  liis  carnage,  and  the  pageant 
stream  back  to  the  Castle. 

In  1739  Henry  Lord  Santrj  was  tried  before  the  peers  for  the  mnrder 
of  a  nub  in  Falmeratown.  The  evdnt  cansed  no  small  sensation  in  Irish 
'society,  mi  the  proceedings  were  surronhded  with  all  possible  pomp  and 
drcnmstance.  College-green  was  occapied  b^  the  military ;  the  battle-axe 
guards  w«re  stationed  in  the  passages  And  a(pproaches  of  the  house ;  and 
the  city  constables  took  care  of  the  demeanour  of  the  mob.  Santry  was 
fetched  from  gaol  in  a  hackney-cqacb.  The  Chancellor  adopted  a  more 
pretentious  mode  of  conveyance ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  left  his  house 
preceded  by  twelve  bare-headed  gentlemen,  his  sergeant-at-arms  and  seal 
bearer,  the  Black  Hod  carrying  his  Grace's  whit»  staff,  the  King  of  ArmA 
Carrying  notlung.  His  grace  himself  was  sumpttiously  torayed  in  a  rich 
gown,  tne  tx^n  of  which  was  borne  by  gentlemen.  The  cortege,  whi6h 
consisted  of  several  carriages,  each  drawn  by  two  horses,  was  brought  up 
by  the  judges  in  their  crimson  and  ermfned  dresses.  When  his  grace 
reached  the  house,  there  was  an  immense  bunch  of  ceremonies  to  be  got 
throagh.  When  he  had  bowed  to  aU  die  peers,  all  the  peers  had  to  return 
the  compliment  with  interest ;  his  chidr  was  placed  upon  an  ascent  of  one 
step  only;  a  stool  was  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  purde,  (by 
the  way  when  did  the  king's  chancellotB  cease  to  be  the  king's  dmoners  ?) 
King-of-Arms  and  Seal-bearer  stood  on  his  right  hand ;  Black-Hod  and 
Ser]^ant-at-Anns  on  his  left  The  king*s  commission  was  presented  to 
him  on  bended  knees;  and  when  proclamations  without  end  had  been 
made,  the  prisoner,  preceded  by  the  headsman,  bearing  an  axe  painted 
black  to  withm  two  inches  of  the  edge,  was  placed  at  the  bar.  Then 
the  headsman  took  his  place  beside  the  accused,  holding  the  axe 
is  high  as  hb  neck,  but  with  the  edge  turned  away  from  his  lord- 
ship. It  was  the  Custom  to  hold  It  thus  until  the  prisoner  should 
have  been  acquitted  or  found  guilty,  in  which  hitter  clue,  the  axe's  edge  was 
immediately  turned  towards  him.  Bowes,  then  solicitor-general,  prosecuted, 
and  his  lordship  was  found  guilty,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  royal 
mercy.  He  was  reprieved  at  the  intercession  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
subsequently  received  a  full  pardon.  The  peers  subsequently  tried  Viscount 
Netterville  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Walsh.  The  prisoner  was 
acquitted  in  the  absence  of  legal  evidence,  Bobert,  £arl  Kingstoo,  was 
^ut  on  trial  in  May  1798,  for  the  murder  of  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  and  was 
also  acquitted. 

In  1759  the  country  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  contem- 
plated anion  with  Greiat  Britain.  Such  a  prospect,  distasteful  as  it  was  to 
ttie  nation  at  Urge,  was  specially  unpopular  with  the  citizens  of  Dubliut 
who  wisely  foiesaw,  in  the  transfer  of  the  legislature  to  England,  the  de^th 
of  enterprise  and  the  destruction  of  trade.  Directly  the  report  obtained 
circulation,  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  besieged  by  crowds  of 
citizens,  who  manifested  by  their  demeanour  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  and  a 
raaolntion  to  guard  the  national  rights.  It  must  have  been  a  strange 
^cene ;  for  when  Higby,  the  Loi^  lieutenant^a  secretary,  came  ont  to  quiet  the 
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people's  apprehensions,  he  would  not  be  listened  to ;  and  the  president  of  the 
isecond  greatest  assembly  in  the  world  had  to  come  forward.  •  Mr.  Ponsonbj, 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  politicians  of  the 
time ;  and  his  disclaimer,  backed  up  by  the  secretary's  declaration  that  an 
act  of  union  should  i^eive  his  opposition,  tranquillized  the  people.  The 
tumult  had  scarcely  subsided  when  the  citizens  had  their  suspidons 
awakened  afresh  by  a  motion  of  Rigby,  which  proposed  to  empower  the 
Viceroy,  in  case  of  public  emergency,  to  summon  a  parliament  without  the 
usual  notice. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  indignant  Dubliners  rushed  to  the  honset 
possessed  themselves  of  the  approaches,  and  administered  to  the  members, 
as  they  passed,  an  oath  enjoining  fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
description  of  this  scene  is  graphic  and  full  of  colour.  He  tells  us  that  the  mob 
laid  hands  on  Rowley,  a  wealthy  dissenter,  who  was  su&pected  of  harbouring 
intentions  prejudicial  to  the  nation;  that  he  was  stripped  and  narrowly  escaped 
drowning ;  that  Lord  Inchiquin  lost  his  periwig  and  red  ribbon,  and  nearly 
lost  his  life  from  an  impediment  of  speech ;  that  the  English  Bishop  of 
Killala  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  dragged  from  their  coaches  and 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  twice.  Anthony  Malone,  coming  out  of  the 
house,  was  stopped  and  questioned,  and  one  of  the  ringleaders  having  just 
dipped  his  hand  in  the  channel,  insisted  on  shaking  that  of  the  honourable 
member.  The  demonstration  culminated  in  a  joke,  which  for  point  and 
malignity  was  never  equalled  in  the  popular  excesses  of  the  French. 
Entering  the  House  of  Lords,  the  citizens  seated  an  old  woman  on  the 
throne,  where  they  compelled  her  to  smoke  tobacco.  The  sarcasm  was 
directed  against  the  imbecility  of  the  peers,  who  were  stron<);ly  suspected 
of  designs  inimical  to  the  public  liberties.  The  journab  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  saved  frogii  the  flames,  only  because  they  recorded  the 
great  triumph  of  1753.  A  gallows  was  erected  for  Rigby,  but  he  fled  the 
city,  and  thus  escaped  the  death  of  a  malefactor.  In  the  evening  the 
populace  was  dispersed  without  loss  of  life  by  mounted  troops.  When  the 
commons  had  recovered  from  the  terror  inspired  by  those  proceeding5ty 
they  passed  all  sorts  of  resolutions  guaranteeing  the  inviolability  of  their 
privileges.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriff  j  were  summoned  before  the  honse^ 
and  reproved  for  their  negligence,  and  warned  to  be  more  diligent  in  con- 
certing measures  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  members. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  gives  us  a  complete  and  splendid  picture  of  the 
interior  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ever-memorable  day  on  which 
Grattan,  then  at  the  full  height  of  his  great  powers,  moved  the  '^  Decla- 
ration of  Irish  Rights.*'  Over  four  hundred  ladies  were  seated  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  dome,  the  majority  of  the  auditors  belonging  to  the  peerage. 
The  body  of  the  house  was  crowded  with  members ;  and  when  the  Speaker 
took  the  chair  at  four  o'clock,  the  eye  could  scarcely  have  rested  on  a  more 
briUiant  and  imposing  spectacle.  Grattan  was  in  the  Volunteer  uniform^ 
and  as  he  rose  not  a  whisper  was  heard  in  the  mighty  rotunda.  When  he 
had  finished,  and  the  almost  universal  affirmative  of  the  legislature  had 
raised  Ireland  for  a  brief  moment  from  the  position  of  a  dependent  to  the 
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mik  of  a  nation,  self-erect  and  free,  the  applause  which  rang  through  the 
house  was  communicated  to  the  thoasands  who  thronged  College-green, 
waiting  in  dignified  expectancy  the  issue  of  the  day ;  and  the  city  rose  np 
in  jabUee.  "Die  evening  was  devoted  to  public  feasts  and  celebrations ; 
and  as  night  closed  over  the  metropolis  of  a  self-emancipated  people,  the 
sky  was  illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  a  thousand  fires.  This  was 
in  1782;  and  yet  only  seven  years  elapsed  and  the  project  of  a 
union  with  England  was  openly  debated  withm  the  same  walls.  Again 
the  people  clamoured  at  the  doors  within  which  a  pack  of  mercenaries 
were  huckstering  away  theur  liberties ;  again  the  women  of  Ireland  crowded 
into  the  mighty  dome,  and  watched  with  flushed  cheek  and  swimming 
eye  the  struggle  between  patriotism  and  corruption ;  and  once  more  the 
people  conquered.  When  the  vote  of  the  house  decided  the  question, 
a  loud  ay  of  exultation  burst  from  the  gallery;  many  females  being 
so  overpowered  from  emotion  as  to  fall  into  hysterics.  When  the  house 
rose,  the  populace  took  the  horses  from  the  Speaker^s  carriage  and  drew  it 
home  in  triumph.  Some  persons  pursued  Lord  Clare  with  the  professed 
intention  of  yoking  him  to  it,  and  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  recessed 
doorway  in  Clarendon- street,  where  he  presented  a  pistol  at  his  tormentors, 
by  whom  the  threat  was  received  with  shouts  of  derision.  Mr.  Gilbert 
tells  us  that  whilst  707,000  persons  petitioned  against  the  debated  mea- 
sure, only  3000  petitioned  in  its  favour. 

Every  tool  of  corruption  was  plied  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  go- 
vernment. The  most  splendid  offers  were  made  to  seduce  needy  men  of 
talent  into  a  betrayal  of  thelt  country's  interests,  but  they  were  scornfully 
declined.  It  was  not  until  1800,  when  the  house  had  been  packed  with 
mendicant  English  and  Scotch  adventurers,  when  the  cabinet  had  resolved 
to  spare  nothing  in  order  to  prostitute  the  patriots,  and  buy  over  the  indif- 
ferent, that  the  crash  came  which  upset  the  constitutional  card-houf>e. 
Bribes  were  held  out  under  the  name  of  compensations  for  losses  result- 
ing from  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  London.  Every  peer  re- 
turning a  pliant  member  was  to  receive  £15, 000  in  cash,  ■exclusive  of  elec- 
tion costs ;  every  member  who  had  purchased  a  seat,  was  to  have  the 
money  returned  to  him  by  the  treasury.  Besides,  all  members  who  should 
lose  by  the  union,  were  to  be  recompensed  for  their  losses ;  and  to  carry 
out  this  gigantic  scheme  of  fraud,  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  public  money 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister.  Amongst  the  recipients  of 
such  infamous  wages,  we  are  told  that  Lord  Shannon  received  for  bin 
patronage  in  the  Commons,  £45,000 ;  Marquis  of  Ely  £45,000 ;  Lord 
Clanmorris,  a  peerage  and  £23 ,000 ;  Lord  Belvidere,  a  douceur  and  £15,000; 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  £15,000.  Mr.  Gilbert  tells  us  that  the  Anti  Unionists 
sabscribed  £100,000  to  purchase  seats,  in  order  to  counterpoise  the  rotten 
accessions  to  the  ministerial  interest  in  the  House.  Private  liberality,  however, 
was  no  match  for  the  resources  of  a  minister  who  had  an  empire  at  his  back ; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Irish  nation  was  voted  away  on  the  morning  of  the 
8tb  of  April  1800,  by  a  corrupted  majority  of  43,  procured  by  the  outlay 
of  £3,000,000 1 
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All  is  ovet—*^  Fermez  Us  ndeaux:*  The  Black  Hod  taaybrttk  hit 
wand,  and  the  Serl;eant-a^a^Ils  pawn  Ida  maice,  and  the  Speaker  maj  go 
home,  and  the  Chancellor  send  his  wig  to  the  mnseom.  The  minor 
f  anctionaries  shall  receiye  for  cooiipensation  a  share  of  the  £32,000  voted 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  pomp  and  circumstance  hare  departed,  perhaps 
for  ever ;  and  they  shall  ^biAe  no  more  in  the  gorgeous  pageants  of  which 
the  House  was  the  centre.  Tlghe  atid  Qrattan,  and  poor  Egan,  with  his 
Urge  heart  andshort  stick,  and  Bowes  Daly,  the  polishedand  chiralrous gentle- 
man, and  James  Blackwood,  whose  stibsequBnt  honotirs  could  not  improve  the 
nobility  of  his  character,  and  O'Donnell,  who  woiild  be  informal,  and  move 
that  the  Act  of  Union  be  burned,  may  linger  for  awhile  at  the  threshold,  as  the 
oil-lamps  begin  to  flicker  around  the  coliege  waHs,  and  the  mists  of  June 
steal  over  the  city.  Soon  they  too  shall  have  gone,  and  not  a  sound  be  heard 
in  the  rotunda,  except  the  carpeiiter  making  chests  and  counters  for 
Mammon.  Only  three  years  ago,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  dead 
Viceroy,  was  waked  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  room  was  dai^ened 
and  hung  in  superfine  monming  ;  waxll^ts  blazed  upon  the  coffin  and 
on  the  arms  and  orders  of  defunct  nobifity.  There  were  canopies  and 
plumes,  and  mourners  for  the  hiring;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  lay  the 
dead  man  in  triple  armour,— cedar,  lead,  and  mahogany.  Now  they  are 
going  to  lock  up  the  house  and  pUde  the  keyis  in  tiie  custody  of  an  old 
woman  who  shall  take  fees  for  opening  the  doors  to  visiters,  and  ex- 
posing to  their  eyes  the  chamber  in  which  f  oity-three  noblemen  sold  their 
country  for  a  consideration.  Trinity  College  shall  get  the  chandelier  of  the 
commoners,  and  the  Irish  Academy  be  presented  with  the  speaker^s  chair. 
Foster,  the  last  speaker  of  the  House,  has  the  mace  which  he  refuses  to 
give  up  to  the  government,  until  the  body  that  entrusted  it  to  his  keephig 
shall  demand  it.  "  Fermez  Us  ruUaux"  cried  Babehus,  "  It  is  all  over.** 

On  the  ^^  abolition"  of  the  Irish  PELriiament,  it  was  proposed  to  convert 
the  House  into  lecture  halls  for  the  use  of  Trmity  College.  The  suggestion 
was  rejected  on  reasonable  grounds,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  purchased 
the  place,  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  £240,  for  the  sum  of  £40,000.  In 
its  then  condition,  the  House  did  not  suit  the  requirements  of  a  gigantic 
banking  concern,  so  a  circular  wall  was  run  up  between  the  centre  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  buildings,  with  Ionic  pillars  and  niches  alternating  on  the 
surface.  So  it  stands  I  'fhe  great  tide  of  Dublin  life— ^narrow  indeed  whea 
compaied  wivh  that  of  Paris  or  London — ^floWs  by  its  walls  day  after  daj; 
the  sentry  walks  his  rounds  in  the  classic  porticoes,  and  tiie  fruit  girl  dells 
oranges  on  the  steps ;  on  no  side  is  vidble  the  emotion  which  the  monument 
of  a  great  mor^l  assassination  ought  to  be  capable  of  inspiring.  Enthusi- 
astic hearts  and  eyes  may  rej^eople  its  halls  aud  courts  with  the  pomp  and 
pageautry  of  a  coming  legislature ;  in  which,  by  the  way,  &e  blare  of  the 
Viceregal  trumpets  is  nei^r  heiEtrd,  nor  is  the  thunder  of  orthodox  tbnnon 
resonant,  but  for  the  great  masis  there  is  no  dream,  no  foreshadowing.  The 
popular  bulk,  we  are  told,  has  taken  to  Mr.  Emerson's  ''  substantialities/* 
and  is  satisfied  wiUi  three  per  cents. 
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A  QUEER  STORY  ABOUT  LITTLE  MEN  AND 
MIGHTY  TREASURES. 


It  rained  hard ;  the  road  was  more  than  a  foot  under  water ;  ^o  we 
stopped  at  the  Harp  and  Eiagle,  and  made  ourdelvea  at  home  for  the  night. 
And  when  dinner  was  over,  and  we  lighted  our  cigars,  in  came  the  siclL 
man,  wiih  the  pale  fiace  and  bright  ejes,  which  so  frightened  Sarah. 

"  Now,*'  we  said,  **  for  your  story.** 

^'  Shall  I  begin  at  the  beginning  ?**  asked  the  sick  man. 

**  What  else  wonld  jwl  do,  now  ?"  says  the  landlord  of  the  '^  Harp  and 
Eagle." 

^^  Well,  then,"  said  the  sick  man,  *'  be  all  sttention,  for  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  I  again  allade  to  this  subject.  Well,"  he  continued,  *^  it 
it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  people  of  these  parts,  that  oor  family  is 
second  to  none  in  age  and  respectability, — that  is,  in  bO  far  as  being  *^re^i- 
<ientf rs"  since  before  Queen  Bess's  time,  and  always  paying  our  wav,  as 
honest  people  should  do,  to  the  last — very  last  fanheu ! — as  the  landlord 
here  knows  right  welt.  Such  being  the  ca^,  of  course  yon  will  not  be 
astcinished  when  1  lell  you  that  from  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  down  to  my 
own  days,  our  family  had  a  '  hankering*  after  leprahauns,  and  the  iepra- 
liauns  after  our  family,  and  there  has  scarcely  been  a  leap  year  from  the 
time  of  the  first  of  our  family,  whose  name  was  Roderick  O'Lennar.  of  the 
Hi.ls,  to  the  piesent  year,  that  some  little  affair  of  honour,  luve,  capers  or 
pranks,  has  not  been  played  on  either  side.  Of  course,  our  object  always 
has  been  to  come  at  the  golden  store  of  the  leprahauns,  and  to  adopt  every 
possible  means  to  attain  that  end,  and  yon  would  scarcely  believe  all  the 
bother  and  trouble  those  same  leprahauns  have  brought  on  us  even  within 
f  be  last  hundred  years  or  so.  In  fact  tiiere  b  not  a  book  in  Ireland  would 
hold  an  account  of  the  domgs  on  both  sides.  So  not  to  weary  you  with 
tales  which  would  make  the  hair  of  your  head  stand  erect — ^all  fact^,  mind 
— true  as  the  gospel, — I  Will  just  tell  in  as  few  words  as  I  possibly  can, 
my  adyentures  with  the  leprahauns,  from  the  effects  of  which,— -as  you  see 
for  yourself— I  have  not  yet  recovered. 

'*  On  this  yeiy  night  five  weeks,  after  my  supper  and  prayei'S,  I  went  to 
bed.  It  was  early ;  I  could  not  sleep,  so  lay  just  as  much  awake  as  a 
'  March  hare'  for  several  hours.  At  last  tod  long  run,  I  was  about  to 
doze  when  I  heard  a  voice  to  call  ^Phii  Lennan,  Phil  Lennan!'  I  turned  on 
my  back  in  order  to  be  certain,  and  again  the  voice  said,  '  Phil  Lennan, 
get  up  I  go  at  once  to  the  Hare  Gap ;  it  is  day-light ;  get  up  I  up !  up ! !" 
i  remembered  that  I  had  some  snares  set  on  the  furzy  ditch,  for  tho 
hares,  and  thought  that  some  neighbour  had  discovered  them.  Well, 
the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  I  got  up,  opened  the  door,  and  went  out 
towards  the  Hare  Gap.  The  morning  was  fine,  the  sun  had  scarcely  risen, 
the  gnus  was  damp  yet  firm  under  toot,  on  account  of  a  slight  frost.    I 
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passed  through  tho  Hare  Grap,  looked  at  my  snares,  one  of  which  I  fonnd 
full, — ^removed  the  hare,  and  retraced  my  steps.  Well,  just  as  I  was  pass- 
io|^  through  the  Hare  Gap,  which  is  a  large  flat,  placed  between  two  forzf 
hills,  what  did  I  see  ?  jewel  and  darlint!  but — the  Lord  guard  ns — a  little 
man  smoking  a  short  pipe.  He  was  scarcely  as  big  as  a  sod  of  turf,  wore 
shinj  polished  top-boots,  spurs,  knee-breeches  with  ivory  buttons  and  silk 
side  strings,  red  coat  with  swallow-tails,  gilt  buttons,  and  a  green  velvet 
collar,  white  waistcoat,  bine  neck-handkerchief,  cocked  hat  and  a  frill  ta 
bis  shirt ;  his  skin  was  tan  coloured,  his  eyes  were  blue,  his  moustache 
was  white  and  old  looking,  his  eyebrows  were  yellowish  like ;  he  wore  a 
wig  with  a  long  twisty  tail,  which  was  tied  by  silver  strings  to  two  bright 
gold  rings  which  dropped  from  his  ears  backwards  on  bis  shoulder  blades ; 
his  fingers  were  bright  with  diamonds  and  jewels,  and  he  carried  in  his 
right  hand  a  small  white  stick  with  a  golden  head  and  a  long  nose ;  nnder 
his  lefl  arm  he  carried  a  little  bugle  with  silver  keys,  and  in  his  left  hand 
a  turkey  red  pocket-handkerchief,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  the  latter  he 
rubbed  with  the  turkey  red  pocket-handkerchief,  and  placed  on  his  nose, 
when  he  observed  me. 

"  *  Good  morrow,  Phil  Lennan,'  said  the  little  man ;  '  you*re  at  work 
early.' 
"  *  Good  morrow  kindly  to  yon,'  said  I. 

^<  *  Do  you  know,'  said  the  little  man, '  that  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
the  family  of  the  Lennans  ?  on  my  honour  I  have,  although  you,  Phil, 
likely  think  to  the  contrary ;  on  my  honour  I  have,' 

" '  Then,*  said  I,  *  if  you  wish  ns  so  well,  why  not  give  us  some  of  your 
ould  stalo  gold,  as  you  know  we  often  strove  to  get  it  from  you.  Why  not 
give  us  a  few  thousands,  even  ?' 

*' '  Just  so,*  says  the  little  man ;  ^  the  fact  is,  I  never  keep  ca^h  by  me, 
and  for  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years  I  would  have  given  wealth  to 
the  Lennans,  but  for  that  great  fact.' 

'^  Now  I  remarked  that,  during  the  time  the  little  man  spoke,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  placing  his  spectacles  in  a  tortoise-shell  case,  and  at  last  he  put 
the  case  in  his  white  waistcoat  pocket ;  he  also  removed  from  his  fingers 
some  of  the  diamonds,  loosened  the  tail  of  his  wig  from  the  silver  cord  and 
large  ear-rings,  and  then  tied  the  turkey-red  pocket  handkerchief  tightly 
round  his  hips,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  disposed  for  an  encounter.  He 
then  tucked  his  swallow-tails  towards  the  fi-ont  of  his  chest,  and  pinned 
them  to  the  pocket  flaps  of  his  fancy  white  waistcoat  '  You  seem  prepared 
to  give  me  the  slip,"  siid  I  to  the  little  man. 

^' '  Pon  my  deed,  indeed  I  hope  to  do  so,'  he  replied  ;  '  good  bye  to  you, 
Phil  Lennan.' 

'^  And  as  he  spoke,  off  he  scampered  in  the  direction  of  Glen  ffeather 
Mountain^  which  rises  in  tho  neighbourhood,  yon  know  of  the  H  ire  Gap 
Hills.  *  Stand,'  said  I,  <  if  not  1*11  catch  yon  1'  <  Catch  if  you  can,' 
roared  the  little  man.  '  I'm  off,'  said  I,  and  so  I  was.  On  ran  the  little 
man ;  on  I  ran  after  him.  Over  wall,  drain,  and  hare-hole  cleared  the 
little  man,  without  dirtying  his  boots !     But  he  was  uot  a  bit  more  won- 
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derful  indeed  than  myself,  who,  before  the  little  man  reached  the  saromlt 
of  Glen  Heather  J  was  within  a  few  yards  of  him.  '  Will  yon  give  in  ?' 
said  1.  *•  Fndge,  Phil,'  he  replied.  'Will  yon  once  ?'  said  I  to  the  little 
man.  *  Gammon !'  he  replied.  *  Will  yon  twice  ?*  said  I  to  the  little  man. 
*•  Bosh/  he  answered.  '  Will  yon  the  third  and  last  time  ?'  says  I  to  the 
little  man,  (whose  tongne  was  ont  from  pore  exhanstion).  '  Fiddlesticks, 
Phil,'  says  he.  '  Then  you'll  be  sorry,'  says  I,  as  I  threw  the  dead  hare, 
which  I  held  up  to  this  time,  before  him.  It  tripped  him  np ;  he  fell,  he 
rolled,  the  hare  rolled,  both  rolled  together,  and  what  do  yon  think,  but 
the  next  thing  that  met  my  view  was  the  hare  mnning  down  Glen  Heather 
towards  the  foot  of  Slieve  Bloom  on  three  legs,  and  the  little  man  seated 
on  her  back.  Of  course  I  felt  sorely  cnt  at  the  sight ;  bnt  when  the  little 
man  tnmed  his  head  towards  me  with  his  thnmb  on  his  nose,  I  determined 
to  have  satisfaction,  so  I  scampered  like  wind  after  the  three-legged  hare 
with  the  little  man  on  her  back.  The  hare  not  bdng  nsed  to  the  saddle, 
went  in  a  direct  line  down  the  hilL  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
zigzag  way  of  mnning  nnder  ordinary  circumstances.  Of  course,  she  did 
not  run  quickly,  as  her  hind  legs  were  longer  than  the  solitary  front  one. 
Consequently,  I  expected  that  the^hare  would  tumble  heels  over  the  little 
man,  or  that  the  little  man  would  tumble  head  over  the  hare.  Both  catas- 
trophes occurred ;  the  little  man  tumbled,  the  hare  tumbled,  both  tumbled 
over,  and  over,  and  over  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  Bloom,  where 
they  wdre  stopped  by  the  little  stream  which  divides  the  two  hills.  I  was 
there  soon  as  the  hare  and  the  little  man,  and  as  both  got  a  ''  souse 
into  the  stream,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  I  was  just  in  time  to  save  them 
from  '^  watery  graves.*'  ^'on  wonid  be  delighted  entirely  to  see  the  grip 
1'  took  of  the  little  fellow,  first  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  then  by  the  heels, 
which  I  elevated  and  wriggled  in  order  to  remove  the  water  from  his  chest. 
He  was  speechless  for  two  hours,  but  ultimately  came  to,  as  you  shall  hear. 
*"  *  Where  am  I  ?'  says  the  little  man  at  last. 

<<  <  You're  here,  safe  and  nearly  sound,'  says  I ;  '  yon  had  better  stir 
yourself.' 

*'*  Phil  Lennan,*  says  the  little  man,  '  go  home ;  I  am  obliged  to  yon  for 
your  kindness.' 

'* '  Of  course  you  are ;  but  do  you  forget  you  have  given  me  a  run  of 
itearly  sixteen  miles  across  those  mountain.^.  Are  yon  going  to  settle 
with  me,  say  if  you  are  not  ?  I  will  briug  yon  home  and  put  you  in  the 
empty  blackbird's  cage,  or  cut  your  head  oif,  and  give  it  to  the  young  grey- 
hounds," I  replied,  pulling  ont  a  tobacco  knife. 

'^  *  Come  back,'  said  he,  '  where's  that  cursed  hare  ?' 
'^  *  Gone  to  dry  herself,'  I  replied,  as  we  turned  our  steps  towards 
Glen  Heather,  I  taking  good  care  not  to  take  my  eyes  or  hands  ofi  the 
little  man. 

*(  ^  We  had  better  sit  and  rest,'  said  the  little  man,  as  we  reached  the 
top  of  Glen  Heather ;  '  yon  have  me  nearly  choked.' 

<(  <  You  have  me  nearly  tired  to  death,'  I  answered,  '  and  if  I  sit  down 
now,  let  it  be  on  the  understandiug  that  you  settle  with  me.' 
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'* '  Agreed,'  says  the  little  mAn,  '  sit.'  He  seated  blms^'lf  on  tb6  top  of 
a  large  stone,  and  on  its  corner  I  sat,  never  for  an  instant  relaxing  my  hold 
of  him. 

*<  *  Do  70U  pUj  mnsic  T  asked  the  little  man. 

"  *  I  do — ^the  tmmp,'  was  my  reply. 

"  In  an  instant  he  took  ht>m  his  breeches  pocket  an  ivory-monnted 
silver  tmmp,  and  commenced  to  play  some  air  which  1 6i6  not  nnderstand. 

^^  ^  Stop  that  V  says  I.  '  Put  your  mnsip  into  your  breeches  pocket ; 
don*t  think  that  mnsic  and  blarney  will  do  this  time ;  settle  with  me  at. 
once,  or  off  goes  yonr  head  for  the  yonng  greyhounds.' 

^'  tPhil,'  says  the  little  man,  *  yon  are  jesting.  Wonld  you  touch  a 
little  fellow  like  me?  so  rery  litde,  Phil;  so  very  old,  Phil ;  and  yet  so 
very  well  looking,  Phil.  Neverthdess,  with  a  very  large  family,  Phil.  I 
was  of  age  the  year  before  the  flood — am  married  to  the  sixteenth  wife, 
and  hare  given  jointures  to  all  my  children,  wives,  and  grand-children ; 
80  am  very, very,  very  poor,  Phil  Lennan.' 

"  Now,  I  thought  he  was  ^  spinning,'  so  said : 

"  *  You  were  bom  before  the  flood*  Why  were  you  not  drowned  ?  da 
tell  me  that?* 

"  *  Very  trae,'  replied  the  little  man.  *  I  would  have  been  drowned 
tO'daif  but  for  you,  Phil.  I  woald  have  been  drowned  then  but  for  some- 
thing else.  Of  course  I  was  one  of  the  good  people,  who  floated  and  got 
dry  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  I  have  ever  since  resided.' 

"  *  Do  you  tell  me  that  ?'  says  I. 

'^ '  Pon  my  deed  in  deed,  I  do,'  says  the  little  man,  as  he  took  the  short 
pipe  from  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  where  he  had  it  in  a  small  leather  case, 
filled  it  with  tobacco,  and  lit  it  by  means  of  the  snn*s  rays  and  a  diamond 
ring,  which  he  wore  on  his  first  finger. 

'* '  No  matter,  ^ve  me  a  trifle,  or  off,  I  say,  goes  your  head,'  says  1. 

*  **  How  much  will  do  you  ?'  says  he. 

<' '  As  you  are  poor,  give  me  only  fifty  thousand  pounds,'  I  replied. 

"  *  Wont  fifty  pounds  without  the  thousands  do  you  ?'  says  he. 

<^  In  a  minute  my  tobacco-knife  was  out,  and  the  blunt  back  of  it 
drawn  across  his  neck. 

'^  *  Hold  hard,*  says  he ;  ^  I  wiQ  give  you  a  check  on  the  bank  for  the 
money.' 

<' '  No  check  on  the  bank.    I  must  have  the  yellow  gold,'  I  replied. 

"'Nothing  short  of  it?' 

"*  Nothing  short  of  it?' 

"'Wont  you  take  off  something?  fifty  thousand  is  a  great  deal  of 
money,*  says  the  little  man. 

"  *  Well,  yes,  take  off  four  or  five  pounds,'  says  I. 

" '  Thank  ye,'  says  the  little  man.  '  Come  this  way' — (pointing  with  his 
little  white  stick  to  a  deep  hollow  which  is  on  the  top  of  Glen  Heather,  and 
which  appears  dug  out  like  a  bowl  from  the  solid  rock  )  I  held  him  very 
tightly,  as  I  expected  he  would  play  on  me.  At  la  it  we  stood  in  th& 
centre  of  the  hoMow ! 
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^'  *'  Those  are  mj  coffers,*  says  the  litde  man,  as  he  pointed  to  the  rocks 
an  ronnd.  He  then  took  the  little  hagle  from  under  his  arm,  and  gave  a. 
bl.)st  through  lU  Presently  the  fronts  of  the  rocks  fell  forward  like  so 
many  window- shatters,  and  exposed  large  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  dia- 
monds and  jewels !  Here  little  men  were  shovelling  silver  and  gold  in 
heaps.  There  little  men  were  counting  gold  and  di^onds.  Here  little 
men  were  melting,  hy  means  of  large  kitchen  iirea,  whole  blocks  of  real 
flolid  gold,  lliere  they  wejre  paying  oat  to  other  little  men  and  little  wo- 
men. Here  they  were  receiving  dishes-foil  of  brooches,  rings,  gold  watches, 
bracelets,  silver  spars  and  silver-moopted  riding-whips,  and  also  nailing 
bad  money  to  the  connters.  ^ 

« « Pay  Phil  Lennan  fifty  thoosand  in  gold,'  says  the  little  man  to  a  small 
gentleman  who  had  a  writing  pen  behind  his  ear. 

" '  Done,  sir '  says  the  gentleman,  and  fifty  leather  bags  marked  £1,000 
each  were  placed  before  me. 

^^  *  Stop,'  Says  the  little  man ;  '  have  yon  any  money  about  you,  Phil 
Lennan?* 

*'  *  Not  a  stiver,'  I  replied. 

^'  *  No  matter ;  take  five  pount^s  ont  of  No.  1  b^g,'  ssys  the  little  man 
to  the  gentleman  with  the  pen  in  his  ear. 

** '  Donp,'  says  the  gentleman,  as  he,  with  a  dab  of  a  brnsh,  changed 
the  mark  on  tbe  No.  1  bng  to  £995. 

*' '  Remove  yonr  money,'  says  the  little  man,  as  he  gave  another  blast 
through  the  little  bugle.  Presently  the  shutters  were  up — the  rocks  re- 
sumed their  former  appearance,  and  the  fifty  bags  of  gold,  the  little  man, 
and  myself  were  the  only  interesting  persons  and  things  in  tbe  bowl. 

<^  ^  Remove  yopr  money,'  again  says  the  little  man. 

'* '  Impossible  I'  I  replied.     '  Yon  will  have  to  get  it  carried  for  ne.' 

^*  *  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I  mtiist/  says  the  little  man.  *  1  will  do  so  on 
one  conditioo.' 

"  '  Name  it,'  says  L 

"*  That  you  second  my  son, '  Heather-top,*  the  best  pugilist  in  Ireland, 
who  has  been  challenged  by '  Strawberry-Sam/  of  St.  Helens,  in  Wales — 
stakes  ten  millions  aside.' 

"  *  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?* 

"'Yes.' 

'*  <When  is  the  fight  to  come  o£f  ?'  I  asked. 

^'  *  T-day'  answered  the  little  man. 

"  *  Where  T  '  Here.* '  What !  Here  I  You  jest.'  « I  never  do/  re- 
plied  the  little  man.  '  1  would  not  ask  you  for  such  a  favour,  but  I  have 
learned  from  my  secretary,  that  my  son's  truiner  and  second  is  not  ex- 
pected to  live,  having  sprained  his  left  molar  tooth,  and  has  not  rallied  from 
tbe  shock  occasioned  thereby,  so  we'll  be  in  a  pickle  1  f^ar/ 

*^'  You  tell  me  that  your  son  is  well  up  in  the  sciepce,'  I  asked. 

^*  <  Would  delight  you,'  replied  the  little  man. 

'^ '  Yon  must  be  in  some  need  of  retreshmeut,'  said  I  to  the  little  maf, 
after  a  pau^e. 
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«<  <  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  breakfast  at  three  in  the  momiDg,  and  dine  at 
three  in  the  aft(^rnoon,'  he  answered. 

'^ '  And  where  do  yon  deal  for  yoor  provisions  and  groceries  ?'  I 
atfked. 

*' '  Every  where — all  round  abont,'  he  answered.  '  Yon  see/  continued 
the  little  man,  *  my  family,  thongh  large,  Is  not  extravagant,  nor  are  they 
fdnd  of  dainty  dishes.  So  during  the  spring  time,  we  put  up  with  a 
sufficiency  of  new  milk,  mushrooms,  and  winter  fruit ;  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  we  can  have  what  we  wish — strawberries,  blackberries, 
peaches,  pears,  and  com,  and  what  not.  During  the  winter  months  we  live 
on  haws,  mountain  dew,  and  the  provisions  stored  during  harvest  time. 
In  fact  my  dear  sir,'  continued  the  little  man,  we  are  seldom  short  of 
f(»od,  or  essentials,  to  keep  oar  frames  iatact,  and  to  my  own  certain 
knowledge  there  are  folk  who  carry  higher  heads  than  we  carry — that 
could  not  honestly  say  so  much.' 

*^  *  Sarra  doubt  about  that  part  of  your  story,'  I  replied.  *  But  hold, 
that's  this?' 

'' '  Here  they  are  1  my  son  ^  Heathertop'  and  his  backers — '  Straw- 
berry Sam,'  his  second  and  backers.  The  referee — the  members  of  the 
fiportiug  club,  the  ring  in  general,  and  the  ropes  and  stakes  in  particular/ 
says  the  little  man  with  much  excitement,  and  standing  on  his  toes  to  have 
a  good  view  of  the  comers,  some  of  whom  were  dressed  like  the  little  m^n, 
but  had  on  top-coats  and  warm  mufflers,  two  musical  bands  were  seating 
themselves  round  the  top  of  the  rocky  bowl,  (they  played  the  finest  mnstc 
I  ever  heard  during  my  bom  days,)  whUst  several  hundred  of  the  boys  aod 
^  girls  of  the  leprahauns — the  commoner  sort,  it  would  appear,  sat  between  the 
bauds  and  the  ring.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  stakes  were  down  in 
the  solid  rocks,  and  the  ropes  were  attached  to  them  !  Whilst  all  thia 
was  going  on,  of  course  the  '^  strangers  were  introduced  to  my  little  man 
and  to  myself  as  the  second  of  his  son  ^  Heathertop.'  I,  all  the  time,  keeping 
a  grip  of  my  prisoner,  and  an  eye  both  to  him  and  to  my  clear,  yellow  gold 
guineas  in  the  fifty  bags ;  for  although  I  heartily  admired  the  '  manly 
science  of  self-defence,*  the  thoughts  of  the  great  heaps  of  money  were 
dearer  to  me.  At  length  a  little  bell  rang,  and  into  the  centre  of  the  ring 
instantly  was  thrown  a  carrot-coloured  velvet  cap,  with  a  gold  band  on  it  This 
was  followed  by  a  vegetable-green  coloured  velvet  cap  with  a  gold  band  on 
it,  then  a  vegetable-green-and-gold  little  man  entered  the  ring — ^whom  I 
at  once  knew  to  be  of  the  family  of  my  little  man ;  then  a  carrot-and- 
gold  little  man  entered  the  ring  of  couri^e.  I  at  once  knew  this  to  be  the 
Welsh  '  Strawberry  Sam.'  On  another  ding  of  the  little  bell,  a  fat  well-to-do- 
looking  little  man,  diseased  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  entered  the  rin^. 
He  held  some  papers  in  his  hand,  and  my  little  man  told  me  this  was  the 
referee.    He  was  known  by  the  surname  '*  Snow  B<tll." 

*'  <  Then  the  Snow  Ball  said,  'Cracked  Walnut,'  as  second  to '  Strawberry 
Sam,'  take  your  place !  Immediately  a  smart-handed-looking  little  fellow 
diiessed  in  snuff-coloured  breeches,  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  stood  by  Sain*s 
side.  Then  the  SnowBall  again  said — wherever  he  hoard  it,  I  don't  kuow-«^ 
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*  PkU  Lennan  as  second  to  HeaHiertop^  take  your  place.*  '  I  will/  said  1/  on 
two  conditions.* 

<*  *  Name  yonr  conditions  I*  sajs  the  referee. 

^  *  The  first  is  that  the  money  here,  which  is  mine,  be  placed  convenient 
to  me  inside  the  it^s,*  I  replied. 

^'  *  It  is  against  the  ftindamental  role  of  the  ring/  says  the  referee.  ^  It 
is  against  the  roles ;  bat  we,  as  referee,  grant  yon  this  condition/  contin- 
ned  Snow  Ball. 

^^  The  second  condition  is,*  I  conUnned,  "  that  I  haye  the  privilege  of 
hringiogmy  little  man  here,  the  father  of  the  yonng  gentleman  Heathertop^ 
inaick  the  ropes,  and  retaining  him  as  at  present.' 

**'  *  S*ch  a  reqnest  was  never  before  heard  of,*  says  the  referee.  ^  Bat 
we,  as  referee,  grant  it  on  the  proviso,  that  sach  arrangement  be  not  to 
the  prejndiGe  of  yonr  principal,*  continnea  Snow  Ball. 

^ '  I  *gree  to  the  proviso  1  and  now  for  it,'  says  I,  entering  the  ring. 

^'  At  last  the  referee  finished  the  reading  of  the  paper  rales,  then  said, 
^  Seconds,  toss  for  comers.'  Immediately  the  snufi^-colonred  second,  who 
was  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  came  towards  me,  pat  bis  hand 
in  his  breeches  pocket,  and  drew  out  of  it  a  new  two-shilling  piece.  ^  Asingle 
toss,  or  two,  of  three,  mate,*  says  the  little  snnff-colonred  man.  ^  A  single 
toes,'  whispered  my  own  little  man.  ^A  single  tosp/  says  I.  ^^Cry/ 
says  the  snnff-Colonred  little  man.  '  Harp  for  Ireland,*  says  I,  as  up  went 
the  silver.  *  Yon  won  the  toss/  says  the  referee — *  a  good  beginning* — 
A  cheer  from  onr  backers  followed  the  announcement. 

*^  *  How  will  yon  place  yonr  man,'  says  the  referee,  *  side  or  back  ? 

^  'Say  back,'  whispered  my  awn  little  man,  whom  I  still  gripped  tightly. 

*  Back  to  the  snn,  Mr.  Referee,*  saya  I. 

^ '  Good  again,  sir,'  says  the  referee.  ^  PUees/  says  the  referee,  (showing 
OS  at  the  same  tune  onr  positions)  *  are  yon  ready,  gentlemen  ?'  continued 
she  referee. 

*'<  Wait  a  minnte,*  says  I,  *  my  money,  yon  know,  has  to  be  placed  in 
my  comer.' 

"•  *'  Jast  so.  Boys,  shnnt  those  bags  to  this  comer  of  the  ring,*  says  the 
r^eree,  pointing  to  my  comer. 

**  *■  Done,'  says  a  thousand  voices ;  and  snre  enough,  the  fifty  bags  of 
solid  gold  were  at  my  elbow. 

'^ '  Ready,  gentlemen  ?'  says  the  referee. 

*<  *  Ready/  says  the  snnfi-colonred  little  man. 

^  *  Ready  and  wiUing/  says  I. 

«« <  To  it  men,'  says  the  referee.  At  these  words,  both  ^  men'  walked  to 
the  centre  of  the  ring,  embraced, '  shook  hands,  and  parted,'  to  their  own 
corners.  *" 

**  And  now  the  exdtement,  within  and  without  the  ropes,  was  at  a  high 
pitch.      Cheers  were  given  for   the  'red,'   cheers  were  given  for  tiie 

*  green.'  Wagers,  ranging  from  one  hnudred  sovereigns  to  one  and  two 
millions,  were  offered  and  taken  on  *  fir»t  blood,'  both  sides,  whilst  wh(»lo 
kingdoms  were  staked  on  the  final  issac  of  the  fight.    And  now,  only  now, 

VOL.  I.  L 
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I  glanced  in  thought  on  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed.  Talk  of 
prime  ministers,  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords ;  what  was  their  responsi- 
bility to  mine,  only  think  of  it.  The  hope  or  the  despair  of  kingdoms, 
aye,  of  the  five  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  be  nursed  on  the  knee  of  Phil 
I^nnan.  Talk  as  yon  will,  Phil  Lennan  did  his  daty,  though  he  lost  the 
fifty  thousand  pound,  and  found  what  he  did  not  at  all  bargain  for — pains, 
aches,  and  a  sore  heart ! 

*'  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  my  chap  drew  the  first  blood,  and 
sore  enough  it  did  spout  out  of  the  red  fellow  like  mad ;  but  the  red  fellow, 
next  bout,  gave  my  man  a  thump  on  the  forehead,  which  made  the  moun- 
tains all  round  about  echo  with  the  sound,  and  my  poor  lamb  sneeze  so 
continuously,  that  he  got  quite  stupid,  and  would  not  have  been  able  to 
^  go  in'  to  time,  had  I  not  remembered  that  when  I  was  a  child,  my  poor 
old  grandmother — Heaven  be  with  her ! — used  to  stop  my  sneezings  by 
pressing  firmly  between  her  fingers  the  bones  of  my  nose — an  operation 
which  I  performed  successfully  on  '  Heathertop,'  who  fought  manfully, 
showed  the  greatest  possible  amount  of '  science,'  and  ultimately '  licked'  the 
'  Walshman,'  who  although  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  pluck, 
was  in  the  ninety-sixth  round,  shot  by  a  '  fair  onderhander,'  over  the  ropes, 
and  pasted,  flat  as  a  pan-cake  and  stone  dead,  against  the  side  of  that 
large  rock  which  lies  on  the  surface  (but  overhangs  at  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  two  or  three  feet)  the  ring  wherein  we  fought.  (I  wiU 
point  him  out,  for  his  friends  said  there  was  no  use  in  removing  him) 
when  I  have  strength  sufficient  to  ascend  the  hill. 

"  Of  course  there  was  a  great  *  Hubbub'  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners, 
most  of  them  got  op  sach  a  queer  chatter,  that  I  was  quite  bewildered ; 
of  conrse,  too,  there  was  money  galore  handed  about,  and  bits  of  paper,  in 
the  forms  of  I  0  You'i!,  and  the  like. 

" '  Shall  I  throw  up  the  sponge  ?*  says  the  snuff-coloured  second,  very 
much  excited. 

*'  *  There  is  scarcely  an  occasion,'  says  the  referee,  *  Heathertop'  is  the 
victor,  after  a  well-foaght  ring,'  he  continued.  *  Such  is  the  decision  of 
your  referee.' 

''  The  joy  on  our  side  was  boundless.  Such  shaking  of  hands,  shouting, 
capering  and  embracing.  '  Heathertop'  was  chaired  round  and  roand  the 
ring.  I,  holding  fast  my  own  little  man,  was  next  taken  off  my  pins  by  a 
coaple  of  hundred  of  the  Leprahauns,  and  chaired  round  the  ring,  whibt 
thousands  of  voices  cried,  '  Three  cheers  and  one  cheer  more  for  Phil 
Lennan,'  the  bands  all  the  time  playing  '  St.  Patrick's  day  in  the  morn- 
ing ;'  oh  !  it  was  all  a  grand  sight,  no  matter  what  it  cost. 

^' '  Phil  Lennan,'  says  my  own  little  man,  taking  me  by  the  hand, '  I 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  yon  ;  and  if  I  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  showing 
my  gratimde  otherwise  than  in  bestowing  on  you  a  few  thousands  of  ^  filthy 
lucre,'  no  doubt  but  I  shall  make  use  of  such  opportunity.  And,'  continues 
be,  '  Phil  Lennan,  if  it  were  not  for  the  strong  prejudice  you  hold  against 
e.uing  or  drinkici^  with  us,  nothing  in  the  world  would  prevail  on  me  to 
allow  yon  to  leave  this  place,  with  your  fifty  bags  of  bright  gold  guineas, 
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withont  dining  and  haying  a  dance  with  ns.  Yon  know,*  coiitinnes  the 
]ft(le  man,  *  I  mast  show  hospitality  to  those  Welsh  foreigners,  who,  yon 
see,  are  brashing  and  cleaning  themselves  all  ronnd ;  and  if  I  could,  '  by 
hook  or  by  crook/  prevail  on  you — yon  that  has  saved  the  credit  of  my 
family,  and  kept  up  the  hononr  of  old  Ireland,  by  causing  my  boy  to  lick, 
dean  and  decent,  the  foreigners,  to  stop  with  us  for  the  heel  of  the  day,  I 
would  feel  quite  delighted.' 

*^  Just  as  he  stopped  speaking  I  heard  aloud  rumbling  noise  by  the  side  of 
a  ledge  of  rock  which  was  convenient  to  me,  and  as  I  turned  my  heod 
roand  to  see  what  was  the  canse  of  it,  saw  a  little  door-like  opening, 
through  which  came  twelve  little  men,  dressed  in  cream-coloured  livery, 
with  red  bindings  on  their  coats  and  small-clothes.  They  wore  white  stock- 
ings and  bockled  shoes ;  they  all  appeared  young,  and  every  mother's  son 
of  tbem  had  his  hair  filled  with  flour.  Ihe  first  of  them  blew  throngh  a 
tnimpet  as  he  came  out.  Presently  there  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  rinf^ 
an  immense  mahogany  dining-table.  Then  he  gave  a  second  blow  on  the 
tmmpet,  and  the  eleven  other  men  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  put  a  large 
table-cloth,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  glasses,  and  twelve  large  dishes 
of  smoking  and  beautifully-smelling  eatables,  also  twelve  large  bottles  of 
whiskey  on  the  table !  Next  the  little  man  gave  another  blow  on  the 
tmnkpet,  and  large,  soft,  padded  seats  with  backs,  appeared  all  ronnd  the 
round  table !  Then  the  same  Kttle  man  took  from  his  side  pockets  little  slips 
of  paper,  and  placed  tbem  all  ronnd  the  table.  He  then  gave  three  very  lond 
blasu  on  the  tnimpet,  and  retired  inside  the  rock.  Presently  the  roost 
beantifnl  music  in  the  worid  commenced,  and  over  one  hundred  of  the  finei^t 
dressed  ladies  yon  ever  set  your  bom  eyes  on,  each  accompanied  by  a  little 
man,  took  their  seats  at  the  dinner-table.  Most  of  the  little  men  I  knew 
as  those  engaged  in  the  late  fight ;  but  the  ladies  I  had  never  seen  before. 

''  ^  Ah !  do  stop  with  us,'  says  my  little  man. 

*'  *  Would  there  be  any  fear  ?*  says  I.  '  If  hunger  can  make  a  man 
atop  I  CBu't  see  how  to  get  away.^ 

*^  Of  course  you  must  be  both  dry  and  hungry,  and  you  deserve  to  be 
both,  if  you  do  not  take  what's  going,'  says  the  little  man. 

*'  *  True  enough  for.  you,'  says  I,  nearly  gasping  from  the  beantifnl  odour 
of  the  dishes,  and  the  whiskey  bottles,  which  were  now  uncorked.  *  Bat 
mind !'  says  I,  *  you  shall  continue  my  prisoner  until  my  money  is  at 
home,  safe  and  sound,  as  I  took  you  fairly  in  war.' 

"  *  Unquestionably,'  says  my  little  man ;  <  and,'  says  he  aloud,  *  place 
the  best  seat  in  our  dominions  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  to  my  right, 
for  Mr.  Phil  Lennan.' 

<*  *  Done,'  says  a  number  of  voices. 

**  Well  in  due  course  I  took  my  seat  to  the  right  of  my  little  man,  and 
next  his  most  beantifnl  lady.  The  whole  family  were  all  attention  and 
politeness  to  me ;  I  neither  wanted  for  spirits,  wine,  nor  the  mo^t  dainty 
bits  on  the  dishes.  The  lady  w^s  very  chatty,  and  seemed  to  know  as 
much  about  our  family  as  I  did  myself.  Healths  were  drank,  toasts  were 
given,  and  ultimately  liquor  was  flowing  from  end  to  end  of  the  table« 
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Nearly  eyeiy  man,  womaiiy  and  child  (myself  excepted)  got  drank-  Slill 
the  mnaic  waa  playing  moat  beatttifully,  which  canaed,  of  courae,  some  of  the 
folk  to  dance  and  caper,  though  scarcely  able  to  do  so.  The  liqnor,  I 
said,  was  of  the  beat ;  ao,  nnfortanately  for  myself  y  aa  each  m^  drDppe<l 
dead  drunk  nnder  the  table,  I  waa  anre  to  drink  ^  hia  health  and  an  early 
uprise  to  him.''  My  own  little  man  waa  fast  asleep,  and  eYideotly  had  an 
easy  conscience,  aa  there  waa  not  a  budge  oot  of  him*  I  waa  aitting 
quietly  on  the  top  of  a  crockery  hamper,  when  the  lady  aays  to  me :  **  Phil, 
would  yea  like  a  nate  diamond  ring,  for  aomebody  yon  know  ?"  *'  Not  the 
slightest  objection,  darliog,"  aaya  L  '^  Then  pull  it  off  my  middle  finger," 
saya  she.  I  caught  it,  but  'twas  so  tight  that  I  had  to  atand  up  and  poH 
away  with  all  my  might.  In  the  twinklin'  of  an  eye  off  it  came,  anre 
enought,  and  bac^  wont  myself,  head  oyer  heels  into  the  crockery. 

^*  I  was  tripped  up,  and  got  landed  on  my  head  under  the  large  maho- 
gany table.  I  remember  no  more  I  what  became  of  um  aftenrarda  I  don't 
k^ow.  What  became  of  my  money,  little  man,  and  all,  I  have  no  noiioa 
of.  AH  I  do  know  is,  that  it  was  long  after  night  when  I  waa  discovered, 
cold  and  speechless,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  from  the  edge  of 
the  ring,  and  holding  in  my  hand  my  short,  thick  hunting  stick. 

^  And  now,"  continued  Phil  Lennan,  '^  as  you  all  know  the  canse  of  my 
sickness  well  aa  I  do  myself,  and  aa  the  night  ia  far  advanced,  I  will  take 
my  Jeare,  with  your  permission,"  getting  up  and  buttoning  hia  ooat. — 
^^  What  I  ahould  have  done,'*  says  Phil,  ^  waa  first  to  get  home  the  gold, 
and  then  come  back  to  the  party.  The  difficulty  of  killing  two  birda  with 
one  stone  was  well  illuatrated  in  my  case.    However,  better  luck  ne&l 


time.    Good  night  to  you  all  t" 


R.  h. 


HANNIBAL'S  VISION  OF  THE  GODS  OF  CARTHAGE. 

[*'In  his  sleep,  so  he  told  Slenos,  he  fancied  that  the  mipreme  god  of  his 
fathers  had  called  kim  into  the  pesence  of  all  the  gods  of  Owthage^  who  were 
sitting  om  their  thrones  in  ooancil.  There  he  reoeiyed  a  solemn  chuge  to  invade 
Italy."— Abmold's  ^^JUme/"  ehap.  zliii.] 

I. 

I  SWEAR  to  thee,  Silenua,  it  was  not  an  idle  dream, 

When  the  gods  of  Carthage  called  me  by  the  £bro*s  ruahiag  stream, 

When  I  stood  amid  the  council  of  the  deities  of  lyio    ■ 

And  I  felt  a  s]urit  on  me-^the  spirit  of  my  aire. 

n. 
You  know  if  I  am  fearful,  yet  I  quivered  when  I  aaw 
The  mighty  form  of  Kronos,  full  of  majesty  and  awe — 
His  glance  was  far  and  lifted,  like  one  looking  into  apace, 
When  he  tunied  it  full  upon  me,  abashed,  I  hid  my  face* 
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tlL 

I  heard  the  lltfoiiM  eommiming,  m  a  language  strange  and  Ugh — 
Words  of  Earth  and  words  of  Heaven,  in  opinion  and  reply ; 
Names  and  actions  all  familiar,  eherished  secrets  all  nnfold, 
Were  uanfjM  in  tiieir  eooncils  with  the  unknown  and  the  old.   • 

nr. 
The  prajrer  I  prayed  at  Gades,  the  boyish  oath  I  swore— 
TbB  slanghter  at  Sagnntnm  which  slaked  the  thirsty  shore, 
The  tribes  we  smote  on  Tagns,  all  the  actions  of  my  youth, 
Passed  bodily  before  me,  till  I  trembled  at  their  troth. 

y. 
Then  a  deity  descended,  and  touched  me  with  hts  hand. 
And  I  saw  outspread  before  me  the  f sir  Italian  land ; 
Its  interwoven  valleys,  where  the  vine  and  olive  grow. 
And  the  god  who  touched  me,  speaking,  said  gently — ^Rise  and  go ! 

VI. 

Bat  I  kndt  and  gaaed,  as  gaaing  I  would  have  aye  remained — 
This  was  the  destined  labour— this  was  the  task  ordained— 
As  like  a  dragon  breathing  fire,  I  was  loosed  to  overrun 
These  girdens  of  all  flowers,  these  cities  of  the  sun. 

VII. 

Where  on  snow-fed  Eridanus  the  sacred  poplars  grieve. 
Where  the  artists  of  Etruria  their  spells  and  garments  weave ; 
By  a  lake  amid  the  mountains,  by  a  gliding  southern  stream, 
Hosts  and  consols  fell  before  me ; — i  swear  *twas  not  a  dream. 

vni. 
We  smote  them  with  the  sling,  we  smote  them  with  the  bow, 
Libyan  and  Numidian,  and  Ibinian  footmen  slow ; 
And  the  elephants  of  Ind,  and  the  lances  of  the  Gaul, 
Bore  the  the  standard  of  our  Carthage,  victorious  over  all 

DC 

I  heard  tiie  voice  of  wailing;  I  heard  the  voice  of  Rome, 
Then  I  knew  my  day  was  waning,  I  knew  my  hour  was  come ; 
For  to  ine  a  bound  is  given  by  &e  gods  whom  1  obey, 
And  the  waU  of  Rome  must  usher  in  the  evening  of  my  day. 

X. 

Bat  I  swear  to  thee,  Silenus,  since  Ihe  vision  of  that  night. 
When  all  the  Tyrian  deities  were  ^ven  to  my  sight, 
I  cast  no  look  behind  me,  I  nurse  no  weak  desires 
For  the  lovely  one  I  quitted,  for  the  palsoe  of  my  sires. 
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XI. 

The  danghter  of  Calaao,  whose  beantj  thoa  haet  seen, 
The  ample  haUs  of  Barca,  are  as  visions  that  have  been ; 
The  beloved  ancestral  citj,  with  its  temples  and  its  walls, 
Has  no  message  which  my  spirit  from  its  destiny  recalls. 

XII. 

Beyond  those  peaks  of  crystal,  my  path  lies  on  and  on, 

Where  the  gods  have  drawn  the  channel,  there  most  the  river  ran  ; 

For  me,  a  tomb  or  trinmph,  exile  or  welcome  home-^ 

But  the  Dragon  of  the  vision  must  work  its  work  at  Rome. 

T.  D.  M. 
Montreal,  December. 


HUNTING    DOWN    THE    WALRUS; 

OR,  A    SUMMEB  CRUISE   AMID   THE   ICEBEBQS. 

Childhood  and  boyhood  passed  tranqoiily  away  in  my  pleasant  home  by 
the  Shanuon  side ;  bat  as  manhood  approached,  a  host  of  undefined  dreams 
aud  wild  longings  after  adventare  thronged  my  heart  and  brain,  and  exer- 
cised such  an  influence  over  me,  that,  though  I  struggled  manfully  against 
them  for  a  time,  I  was  at  length  conquered.  I  soon  gratified  my  passion 
for  adventare  after  a  somewhat  singular  manner.  Near  us  there  lived  an 
old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Dick  Blennerhasset,  who  in  his  youth  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  navy.  Captain  Dick,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  was 
an  old  and  tried  friend  of  my  fathei-'s,  and  daring  his  visits  to  onr  boose, 
the  stories  he  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  me  about  his  adventures  bad  n^ 
small  share  in  exciting  my  imagination.  With  him  I  was  an  especial 
favourite,  for  I  was  strong,  active,  aud  courageous,  and  in  our  frequent 
boating  excursions  together  on  the  Shannon,  I  showed  such  an  aptitude 
for  everything  nautical,  that  he  was  wont  to  declare,  with  several  assever- 
ations which  shall  be  nameless  here,  that  L  was  born  to  be  a  sailor.  And 
a  sailor  I  was  determined  to  be  in  good  earnest. 

In  vain  did  I  beseech  /Captain  Dick  and  my  father  to  let  me  go  on  one 
of  these  voyages.  They  were  both  inexorable.  But,  nevertheless,  I  was 
determined  to  be  off  by  some  means  or  other.  It  was  May  eve,  and  Cap- 
tain Dick  had  come  over  to  bid  my  father  good-bye,  for  the  Kathleen 
was  to  sail  next  morning,  should  the  wmds  permit.  Again  I  made  the 
modest  request  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  again  I  was  flatly  refused,  this 
time  with  a  stem  threat  from  my  father.  Heaven  forgive  me,  his  harsh 
tone  only  rendered  me  more  obstinate  in  my  determination;  so  I  left  them 
to  finish  their  punch,  and  stole  quietly  to  my  bed-room.  There  I  packed 
up  all  my  warmest  clothing  in  a  bundle,  aud  with  it  cautiously  decamped 
fro^n  the  house,  and  made  my  way  to  the  bhord  opposite  which  the  Kathleen 
was  lyiug  quietly  at  anchor,  with  no  one  to  watcu  her,  for  the  crew  were 
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al!  away  at  their  different  homes,  bidding  their  friends  farewell.  I  took  a 
small  punt  which  lay  by  the  shore,  rowed  it  outward,  and  in  fine,  after 
letting  it  drift  quietly  down  the  river,  found  myself  upon  the  deck  of  the 
Kathleen. 

The  first  object  almost  that  my  eyes  lighted  on  was  a  tub  of  biscuits 
lying  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  From  this  I  took  an  ample  supply, 
and  after  abstracting  a  jar  of  water  firom  several  that  lay  near,  I  took  my 
treasure  down  to  the  hold.  As  well  as  I  could  judge,  it  was  about  day- 
break when  Captain  Dick  and  his  crew  came  on  board.  By  their  cheery 
voices  I  knew  that  the  weather  was  favourable.  At  length  the  Kathleen 
was  in  full  sail  down  the  river,  and  after  about  three  hours,  I  kuew  by  the 
sound  of  waves  from  outside  and  the  bounding  motions  of  the  vessel,  that 
she  was  rounding  Loop  Head,  and  dancing  out  into  the  open  sch.  Oh ! 
how  I  longed  to  be  on  deck,  but  the  certainty  of  being  sent  back  igno- 
minionsly  by  Captain  Dick,  kept  me  quiet  in  my  dark  and  narruw  lodging. 
On  the  morning  of  the  foutth  day,  my  biscuits  and  water  being  gone,  I  re- 
solved, come  what  would,  to  brave  the  an  ger  of  Captain  Dick.  He  was  stand- 
ing  near  bis  cabin  door  as  I  walked  boldly  on  deck.  A  cry  of  surprise  from 
some  of  the  men  who  observed  me  first,  made  him  turn  round.  There  I  stood, 
pale  and  worn,  confronting  him,  however,  with  a  bold  face.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  he  gave  me.  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  and  shivered  the 
deck  of  his  beloved  vessel,  he  could  not  appear  more  astonished  aud  con- 
lounded.  After  a  roaring  volley  of  nautical  oaths,  his  next  impulse  was  to 
seise  a  rope's  end. 

^  Yon  yonng  lubber,"  said  he,  pausing,  for  he  saw  that  I  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  '^  what  will  you  do,  when  an  hour  hence  I'll  put  you  In  on 
the  shore  of  Donegal,  and  send  yon  home  to  your  father  ?" 

<'  111  never  go  home  alive !"  answered  I  bddly.  There  was  a  kind 
light  ia  the  old  hero's  eye  at  my  determined  manner,  which  was  not  lost 
upon  me,  for  I  knew  his  every  mood.  *'  Captain  Dick,"  I  continued,  fol- 
lowing up  my  attack,  '^  you  often  said  I  was  bom  to  be  a  sailor.  Let  me 
go  with  you  this  once,  and  I  promise  I  shall  never  oflfend  either  you  or  my 
fdther  again !" 

'^  Bgad  I"^  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  <^  I  suppose  it  must  be  so  now. 
Into  the  cabin  with  you,  and  get  your  breakfast,"  continued  he,  severely, 
^'and  I'll  see  about  a  letter  to  your  father  telling  him  what  you  have  done, 
and  all  abont  you." 

Into  the  cabin  I  went,  followed  by  the  wrathful  Captain  Dick.  After 
breakfast,  during  which  I  explrtincd  to  him  my  mode  of  living  in  the  hold, 
lie  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  my  father,  promising  the  latter  to  bring 
me  back  safe  from  my  Arctic  adventures.  We  were  now  passing  T017 
Island,  and  I  began  wondering  as  to  the  fate  of  the  letter,  when  our  com- 
mander ordered  the  course  of  the  Kathleen  to  be  changed  so  as  to  run  in  to- 
wards the  shore  of  Donegal.  From  a  village  there  the  letter  was  forwarded 
to  the  next  post  town,  and  in  course  of  time,  as  I  learned  afcerwards,  it 
arrived  safely  at  the  Shannon  side,  and  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  my 
father  with  regard  to  my  disajppearance. 
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We  sailed  again  for  the  far  north.  The  wind  waa  aliU  fiur,  and  od 
the  morning  of  the  fifUi  day  we  aaw  the  ann  rising  from  between  the 
Western  Scottiah  Isles.  The  gigantic  crags  of  St.  Kikla  towered 
npon  onr  left  about  mid-daj,  and  as  night  fell  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
lockj  mass  (^  Saliker  looming  before  ns  in  solitary  graadenr  oyer  th3 
desolate  waate  of  waters.  Here  the  wind,  after  veering  romnd,  Ueir 
almost  a  gale  from  the  westward,  and  we  were  forced  to  change  oar 
course ;  for  instead  of  holding  on  atrsight  for  the  Faroe  Isles,  as  intended, 
the  Kathleen  ran  before  the  wind  to  the  Shetlanda.  Towarda  moniing 
the  wind  abated,  and  when  the  sun  rose  we  were  in  the  Uttle  baj  of  Ler» 
wick,  the  cajutal  of  those  isknds.  From  this  we  took  oar  departnre  in 
the  evening  with  a  fair  wmd,  which  happily  continued  tUl,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  after  paaang  Rest,  one  of  the  Loffoden  Islands,  we  sailed  into  the 
Folden  Fiord,  and  cast  anchor  oj^XMite  Rorstud,  a  small  Norwegian  village. 

In  sailing  into  the  Folden  Fiord,  the  scenery  is  inconceivably  grand 
lind  terrible.  On  the  left  are  the  Lofibden  Islands,  with  their  tremendDns 
predpices,  some  detached  rocks  of  them  riaiog  like  naked  and  jagged 
apears  thousands  of  feet  over  the  waten  of  that  wild  aea^-otbera  stretch* 
ing  in  gigantic  barriers  between  the  eye  and  the  horiaon,  while  firom  aome 
of  the  isiauds,  such  as  East  and  West  Vaage,  white  pyramidal  mountains 
shot  up,  far  beycmd  the  line  of  perpetnal  snow,  their  pointed  sununita  glit- 
tering in  the  sun  and  making  doubly  blacker  l^  the  contrast  the  sombre 
precipices  beneath,  and  the  gloomy  waters  that  for  ever  dash  and  roar 
through  the  perilons  channels  which  intersect  them.  Right  before  yon  as 
yon  enter  the  Fiord  towers  up  into  the  silent  sky  the  atupendoua  mass  of 
Snlitelma,  the  highest  mountain  in  £arope  beydid  the  Arctic  Girde,  wiih 
its  successive  forest  nones  of  fir,  pine  and  iMrch,  its  naked  and  shaggy 
rocks  frowning  grim  above  them  in  another  desolate  belt,  along  which  no 
living  thing,  plant  or  bird,  exists  save  a  few  alpine  plants^  and  the 
cmberiea  nivaUt^  a  smaU  bird,  a  species  of  bunting,  which  oecaaionailv 
enlivens  the  steeps  with  its  solitary  note ;  while  high  above  all,  forest,  difl^ 
chasm,  and  girdle  of  rolling  cloods,  the  mighty  peak  of  the  raonntun  itself 
throws  up  its  many-tinted  glaciers,  white  with  snow. 

The  Folden  Fiord  has  no  strand.  It  runs  inland  for  a  length  of  about 
seventy  miles,  and  seems  to  have  been  channelled  in  the  lapse  of  ages  b/ 
the  action  of  the  furions  sea  that  for  ever  dashes  against  the  Scandinavinn 
peninsula !  The  naked  and  beetling  crags,  at  either  side,  lise  hundreds  of 
feet  sheer  from  the  water's  edgi»,  except  opposite  Rorstad,  where  there  is  a 
break  in  the  sable  line  of  precipices,  and  where  vessels  of  light  burthen  can 
anchor  with, safety.  At  Rorstad  we  remained  lor  a  week,  making  varions 
arrangements,  for  here  h  was  that  Gi4>tflun  Dick  Blenneriiasset  nanally 
hired  his  harpooners  before  finally  setting  ont  lor  the  shores  of  Spitsbergen. 
It  was  now,  however,  too  early  in  the  aeason  for  sailing  northward.  The 
ice  had  not  yet  completely  broken  up,  and  so  the  captain  aettled  the  poini 
by  proposing  that  we  should  spend  a  fortnight  or  so  capturing  salmon  aad 
other  fish  that  swarm  in  the  sounds  between  the  Loffoden  Isles.  For  this 
purpose  he  hired  a  small  Norwegian  vessel,  and  leaving  the  Kathleen  with 
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.pftit  of  her  crew  anchored  before  Borstad,  sailed  away  for  l^Ioeken  and 
Varroe,  two  idaoda  that  lie  reapeetivelj  north  aiKi  aonth  of  the  repnted 
MaelatronL  The  dire  jama  which  fishermen  and  northern  rojagers  relate 
•of  thta  celebrated  spot  seem  to  have  rather  an  insecure  foundation,  for  be- 
youd  the  fact  that  the  watero  there  are  m  a  perpetual  state  of  unrest  and 
phrensy  in  consequence  of  the  rocks,  hidden  and  visible,  that  surround  it, 
I  saw  no  other  iiidieatton  of  its  being  a  whirlpool  such  as  Jonas  Ramus, 
Kircher,  and  other  writers  describe  with  suoh  horrifying  minuteness  of  de- 
tail  It  is  a  perilous  spot  neverthelete,  for  when  the  tide  is  coming  in, 
and  the  wind  blows  hard  from  the  west,  the  waters  rush  with  headlong 
fary  over  the  rocks,  so  that  tiie  largest  ship  that  comes  within  the  action  of 
the  current  runs  a  chance  of  being  dashed  to  atoms  against  those  trencher*- 
4>ns  craga. 

After  spending  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maelstrom,  around 
which  there  are  excdknt  fishing  grounds,  we  were  joined  by  a  numerous 
iiee&  of  amaH  craft  belonging  to  Norwegian  and  Loffoden  fishermen  who 
were  bound  for  the  shores  of  West  Vaage,  to  intercept  the  shoals  of  her- 
rings that  at  this  season  swarm  around  the  islands.  Captain  Dick,  acoord«- 
ittg  to  his  ttsoai  custom,  joined  them,  and  the  day  after  our  urrival  on  the 
.grounds  was  one  which  I  shall  never  forget,  for  it  rery  nearly  put  an  end 
to  my  voyages  and  my  life  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  a  calm  evening,  and  the  fishermen  were  industriou^y  plying 
their  nets,  when  we  heard  sounds  like  the  confused  beUowiogs  of  caitle,  to 
/tiie  westward*  We  were  in  front  of  tiie  wild  inlet  that  indents  the  out- 
ward shore  of  West  Vaage,  and  as  we  looked  out  we  beheld  a  vast  fiock 
of  the  n>nnd«headed  porpoise  tumbling  inward  in  parauit  of  a  shoal  of 
iMiringa.  Their  appearance  was  like  a  regular  signal  of  war.  The  fish- 
ermen instantly  drew  in  their  nets,  and  divided  the  boats  into  two  fieets,  so 
AS  to  leave  a  free  psssage  for  the  porpoises  towards  the  shallow  inlet.  On 
they  came,  tumbling  and  gambolling  about,  sometimes  bellowing  with  de« 
light,  as  a  more  plentiful  supply  than  usual  of  the  doomed  herring  shoal 
rewarded  their  pursuit,  till  at  last  they  dashed  in  belter  skelter  between 
the  boats,  the  fishermen  in  high  gkie  standing  prepared,  oar  in  hand,  to 
follow  them  into  the  inlet.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  from  this  species 
of  cetaeea  ia  both  abundant  and  valuable.  The  command  of  the  attack 
neemed  by  common  consent  to  devolve  upon  Captain  Dick,  whom  these 
wild  fishermen  knew  and  trusted  wonderfully.  At  last  he  gave  the  word. 
The  two  fleets  of  small  craft  again  joined,  and  away  we  went  as  fast  as 
oaia  couki  carry  us  in  pursuit  of  the  Round-heads.  A  huge  old  bull  por- 
poise seemed  to  be  their  leader  in  their  headlong  foray  after  the  herrings. 
But  he  proved  a  bad  general,  for  in  the  ezoess  of  his  voracity  he  stranded 
fcimseif  npon  a  shallow  part  of  the  inlet.  When  the  leader  of  a  flock  of 
ahis  species  of  poipolse  runs  upon  the  beach,  the  rest  are  sure  to  follow. 
And  so  it  tamed  out  in  this  instance,  for  the  whole  flock  was  stranded  in 
a  moment. 

An  onslaught  to  equal  that  which  followed  I  never  witnessed.  The 
whole  fleet  awept  in  after  the  ahoal,  and  for  a  full  half  hour  it  was  all  mist, 
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of  Jiilf ,  Mid  here  oar  spoft  oomnleiiced  at  last  and  in  ri^t  good  earaest. 
As  we  ho^e  ia  sight  of  a  smail  Bheitered  bay,  fonned  in  the  side  of  a 
vast  ice-field  that  had  not  yet  broken  op,  we  found  it  literally  crammed  with 
walmses.  The  old  males  of  this  species  of  Finnipedia  are  exceedingly  fieroe 
and  qnarrelsome,  often  contesting  the  dominion  of  a  herd  in  nngle  oomiiai, . 
just  as  two  stags  amid  the  forest  will  fight  for  the  sovereignty  cf  a  herd  of 
deer.  Something  like  this  appeared  to  be  going  on  as  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  little  bay,  for  two  immense  bnlls  were  on  the  ice,  tearing  and  Iwllow- 
log  at  each  othA*,  iheur  companions  squatted  thickly  aromid  looking  on 
stolidly  at  the  stmggle.  So  intent  were  they  all  on  the  issue  of  the  combat 
that  they  took  no  notice  of  ns,  as  we  lowered  and  manned  the  three  small 
boats  carried  by  the  Kathleen.  The  harpooners  stood  ready,  weapons  in 
hand,  as  we  bore  in  upon  them.  At  last  they  perceived  as,  and  With  a 
load  snorting  and  roaring,  scrambled  into  the  water,  all  except  the  two 
royal  combatants,  who  seemed  determined  to  finish  their  battle  before  tam- 
ing their  attention  to  oar  approach. 

The  captain  and  I  fired  at  the  same  time,  of  coarse  taking  different 
animals.  The  wonnds  they  received  only  maddened  them  the  more,  each 
imagiuing  his  own  inflicted  by  the  long  tasks  of  hii^  antagonist,  and  so  to 
it  they  went  again  far  more  fiercely  than  ever,  giving  as  time  to  reload  and 
approach  them  nearer.  A  second  bullet  through  the  head  of  each  con- 
fouaded  them  somewhat ;  but  it  was  only  when  they  had  recdved  onr  fire 
four  times  that  they  tumbled  over  in  thdr  dying  struggles  upon  the  ice. 

We  had  now  leisure  to  see  how  matters  proceeded  in  the  bay.  One  of 
the  harpooners  had  pierced  a  young  calf  with  his  weapon,  and  the  doleful 
cries  made  by  the  luckless  animal,  as  it  vainly  endeavoured  to  escape, 
instead  of  dispersing  the  herd,  only  drew  them  in  infariated  crowds  round 
the  boat,  for  they  are  excessively  attached  to  their  off6priag.  Leaving  die 
bodies  of  the  two  bolls  stretched  upon  the  ice,  Oaptaui  Dick  and  I  rushed 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  sprang  into  the  boat,  and  put  off  instantly  for 
the  scene  of  conflict  Three  f oll-growu  walmses  were  struck  and  fixed 
by  the  remaining  harpooners.  After  a  few  splashes  and  snorts  of  rage, 
the  three  plough  out  to  sea,  endeavoaring  to  escape,  bearmg  the  boats  in 
mad  career  after  them.  Two  of  them  were  attached  to  one  of  the  boats, 
and  by  their  tremendous  plunging  went  very  near  sinking  her,  till,  as  they 
passed,  and  one  of  them  sprang  ahnost  out  of  the  water,  Gaptmn  Dick  li^t 
fly  both  barrels  df  his  rifle,  sending  the  bullets  most  probably  into  the 
animars  brain,  for  it  was  soon  quiet  enough.  The  other,  after  a  terrible  • 
struggle,  was  at  length  secured. 

We  pushed  for  the  boat  to  which  the  calf  and  its  mother  were  attached, 
many  of  the  herd  still  roaring  and  splashmg  around  them,  and  endeavouring 
with  frantic  efforts  to  drag  them  away,  in  which  tbey*neariy  staved  the 
boat  agaiost  a  half-sunken  block  of  ice.  The  boatmen  and  harpooners  did 
their  work  well,  the  former,  as  the  opportunity  oftered,  plying  their  oars 
like  flails  upon  every  animal  that  came  within  striking  distance,  and  the 
Utter  attending  with  cool  judgment  to  the  letting  out  or  drawing  in  of  the 
ropes  to  which  their  barbed  weapons  were  attached,  according  as  their 
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Tietims  dWed,  plunged  forward,  or  mshed  back  at  the  boat  in  their  fory, 
while  Captain  Dick  and  I,  aa  fast  aa  we  could  load,  banged  away  into  the 
midat  of  the  raging  herd,  till  the  troubled  waters  around  us  became  crimson 
with  their  fast-flowing  blood.  In  an  unlucky  moment,  however,  I  shot  the 
young  calf  through  the  head,  and  stilled  its  cries.  In  half  an  honrafU'i^ 
wards,  there  was  not  a  single  walms  to  be  seen,  saye  the  bodies  of  the 
belligerent  bulla  upon  the  ice,  and  those  we  hud  captured  in  the  little  bay. 
It  was  a  good  day's  work,  notwithstanding,  and  Captain  Dick  expressed 
himself  mightily  pleaaed  at  the  conclusion,  as  we  both  sat  down  to  diuner 
in  the  warm  cabin  of  the  Kathleen. 

As  we  coasted  northward  next  day,  we  beheld  on  the  far  horizon  Hue 
a  jet  of  water  projected  to  a  surprising  height  into  the  air.  It  was  a 
Greenland  whale  (BaUsna  my9tic€tU8)  expelling  the  water  through  his 
blow.-boles^  in  ocder  to  drain  his  eaormoua  jaws,  psobably  after  engulphing 
hall  a  ahoal  of  herrings  into  their  labyrinths.  We  set  off  imme- 
diately in.  pursuit,  but  the  gigantic  monster  was  too  wary  for  us,  and 
soon  gave  us  the  slip.  Towa^  evening  we  fell  in  with  an  iceberg  croi^ded 
with  walmaes,  and  had  another  exciting  hunt,  in  which  we  captured  four. 
I  still  continue  to  refer  to  the  different  hours  of  the  day,  for  so  it  was  our 
custom  to  jot  down  the  log  of  the  Kathleen,  although  in  point  of  fact,  the 
sun  never  set,  but  wheeled  continually  in  his  ascending  spiral  through  tie 
sky,  so  that  of  course  there,  was  no  night. 

On  the  sixth  of  July  we  came  in  sight  of  the  body  of  a  beluga  or 
white  whale,  which  floated  from  behind  an  immense  ictberg  on  our  lee. 
Upon  it  was  a  white  object,  scarcely  distinguishable  at  first  fh>m  the  hoge 
body  of  the  dead  animal,  but  as  we  drew  near,  we  found  it  to  be  a  white, 
or  polar  bear,  regaling  himself  with  a  meal  of  blubber.  He  soon  per- 
ceived us,  and  instead  of  taking  to  the  water,  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs 
like  a  huge  ogre,  to  observe  ua  better,  and  then  with  a  savage  and  con- 
temptuous growl,  began  to  gorge  himself  again  upon  the  carcass.  Captain 
Dick,  after  loading  Uie  long  swivel  gun  with  a  charge  of  small  bullets  and 
shot,  let  fly  at  him.  A  tremendous  roar  from  the  hwt  followed  the  report 
of  the  gun.  He  raised  himself  up,  shook  his  shaggy  sides  in  pain,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  water,  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  to  a  neigh- 
bouring iceberg.  We  lowei^  a  boat,  into  which  I  and  Captain  Dick  at 
once  sprang,  and  set  forward  in  pursuit.  The  bear  reached  the  iceberg, 
but  as  he  attempted  to  climb  its  slippeiy  sides,  we  both  fired  and  killed 
him.  In  an  hour  afterwards  his  skin  was  hanging  from  the  yard-arm  of 
the  Kathleen  drying  in  the  sun  and  breeae. 

Until  the  second  of  August,  we  continued  our  forays  after  the  walrus, 
and  took  a  great  many.  During  that  time,  besides  two  other  bears  and 
some  black  and  white  foxes,  we  killed  half  a  docen  narwahls  or  sea 
uuicoms.  The  tenth  of  August  was  a  grand  day  with  us.  We  came 
acroas  an  immense  herd  of  wahmses  in  one  of  the  wild  fiords  of  Spiiz- 
bergen,  and  after  a  two  hours'  oui^langhr,  killed  twelve  of  them.  This  wss 
our  last  day  off  that  desolate  island.  Getting  ready  our  cargo,  we  sailed 
loathward,  and  towards  the  end  of  August  entered  once  more  the  Folden 
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Fiord,  and  came  to  aachor  opposite  Ror^tud.  Hera  ire  remained  for  Bome 
time,  preparing  oar  cargo  of  tasks,  blabber,  and  skins,  daring  which 
Captain  Dick  and  I  made  several  excarsions  into  the  pine  forests  of 
Salitelma,  in  search  of  the  rein  deer  and  the  browa  bear. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  all  things  being  prepared  on  board  the 
Kathleen,  we  set  sail  from  Borstad,  and  on  the  first  of  October  doubled 
Loop  Head  again,  and  sailed  up  the  Shannon  before  a  stiff  Inreese,  which 
carried  ns  safely  home,  where  we  were  received  with  many  expressions 
of  wonder  and  satisfaction  by  my  father.  And  thus  I  ended  my  first 
voyage.  B.  D*  J. 


PRIVATE  THEATRICALS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

To  the  stadent  of  Irish  history,  as  well  as  to  the  lover  of  the  drama,  the 
old  Theatre  of  Kilkenny  is  filled  with  a  deep  interest.  It  saw  the  first 
dawning  of  some  of  the  brightest  intellects  of  onr  coantry, — the  yoang 
and  undeveloped  genius  of  Grattan,  the  brilliant  fancy  and  sparkling  wit 
of  Moore;  the  pare  and  lofty  patriotism  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  have 
consecrated  its  walls,  and  with  ito  decline  expired  the  last  faint  remains  of 
what  might  be  called  the  Social  £ra  in  Ireland.  Prom  a  very  early  period 
Kilkenny  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  dramatic  representation.  The 
celebrated  Ball,  who  in  1544  was  Bishop  of  Ossory,  produced  two  of 
his  sacred  comedies  or  mysteries,  and,  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  they  were  acred 
on  the  market-cross  in  that  town.  '^  On  the  XX  daye  of  Augast  was  the 
Ladye  Marye,  with  us  at  Kilkenny,  proclaimed  Qaeen  of  England,  &c. 
The  yonnge  men  in  the  forenone  played  a  tragedye  of  God's  Promises  in 
the  old  Lawe,  at  the  market  crosse,  with  organe-plaingis  and  songs,  very 
apily.  In  the  aftemone,  again,  they  played  a  comedie  of  Sanct  Johan 
Baptiste's  Preachings  of  Gimste's  Baptisynge,  and  of  his  Temptacion  in 
the  wildemesse."  From  that  time  when  this  venerable  old  worthy  enter- 
tained his  Queen  with  '^  organe-plaingis  and  songea"  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  liist  century,  the  stage  in  Ireland  appeara  to  have  been  in  a  very 
neglected  condition.  In  1600,  while  the  immortal  Shakespeare  was  de* 
lighting  English  audiences  by  the  divine  inspirations  of  his  muse,  a  rude 
attempt  at  a  tragedy  was  represented  before  Lord  Moantjoy  at  the  Castle 
of  Dublin.  In  1759,  a  desire  to  promote  private  theatricals  manifested 
Itself  amongst  the  enlightened  ranks  of  society  in  Ireland.  A  series  of 
amusements  of  this  kind  took  place  at  Lurgan,  in  the  County  Armagh, — 
the  residence  of  William  Brownlow,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Irish  parliament. — Here  the  play  of  '*  Midas,'*  by  Mr.  Kane 
O'Hara,  was  represented  for  the  first  time,  and  all  the  characters  in  the 
piece  were  sustained  by  the  family,  ^th  the  exception  of  the  part  of  Pan, 
which  the  author  reserved  for  himself. 

These  representations  were  about  this  period  fashion<ible  wherever  wealth 
and  taste  were  to  be  found  in  the  country.     The  Bi^ht  Hon.  Thouad 
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Conolly  gave  a  snrt  of  theatrical  jnbilee  at  his  residence  at  ThomastowD, 
ii'here  ao  epilogue  was  spoken  after  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  by  Hnssy 
Bargh,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  men  that  the  bar  of  Ire* 
land  has  ever  produced.  The  Dnke  of  Leinster,  too,  gave  a  series  of  en- 
tertainments of  this  nature,  and  on  one  occasion  when  the  Beggar's  Opera 
was  performed,  the  names  of  Lord  Charlemont,  Lady  Lonisa  Conolly,  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  appear  amongst  the  list  of  performers, 
Gntian  and  Flood  subsequently  appear,  personating  the  two  con- 
tending chieftains,  Macbeth  and  Macduff.  They  were  then  yoong  men, 
absorbed  in  all  the  gaieties  of  the  time,  and  uncouscious  that  the  play  was 
but  a  foreshadowing  of  the  rivalry,  which  sprung  up  between  them  in  later 
years.  Grattan  spoke  an  epilogue  after  a  representation  of  the  masque  of 
Comus  at  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche.  It  was  the 
only  copy  of  verses  which  the  great  orator  ever  wrote.  They  are  not  remark- 
able for  any  poetical  excellency,  yet  there  is  an  easy  flow  in  them,  and  a 
light  humorous  spirit,  which  is  quite  appropiate  to  the  occasion  for  which 
they  were  written.  Chief-Justice  Busho  was  the  founder  of  the  society  in 
Kilkenny.  Here  all  the  wit  and  talent  of  the  private  stage  was  concentrated. 
It  is  but  rarely  we  see  genius  of  so  luminous  and  diveraified  a  character 
gathering  round  a  private  enterprise,  and  no  more  interesting  phase  occurs 
in  our  late  history,  for  we  can  look  into  the  lives  of  men  whose  whole 
exertions  redounded  to  the  honour  of  our  connrry,  and  there  see  them 
freed  from  the  restraints  and  formalities  of  political  liff,  yet  bearing  all  the 
evidences  of  that  power  which  was  destined  to  startle  and  delight  future 
ages  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

There  are  no  traces  of  private  theatricals  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  this 
has  been  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  as  no  stigma  attached  to  the  profes- 
fflon  of  an  actor,  persons  of  the  most  exalted  position  frequently  made  their 
appearance  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  some  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
Greece — ^JSschylns,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  frequently  took  part  in 
representing  some  of  the  characters  in  their  own  works,  and  even  Aristo- 
demus,  the  great  actor,  and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  was  sent  aa 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Philip.  The  moral  and  political  influence 
which  the  dranm  exercised  in  Greece  was  immense.  In  every  other 
species  of  poetry  the  sympathies  are  merely  passively  engaged  ;  the 
mind  is  led  back  into  the  past,  and  associated  with  mere  historical  cha- 
racters; there  is  no  present  active  interest  created.  But  in  draraatio 
performance,  it  is  not  alone  a  narrative,  but  also  a  living,  actual  re- 
presentation, there  is  a  thorough  realisation  of  the  events  described  ; 
the  spectator  makes  one  of  the  characters,  his  attention  is  more  ab- 
sorbed, be  regards  it  more  in  the  light  of  a  passing  reality,  and  be- 
comes more  identified  with  their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions. 

In  the  Greek  drama  the  peculiar  political  bias  of  the  writer  is 
always  clearly  discernible;  he  makes  the  sentiments  uttered  by  his 
characters  the  vehicle  of  his  own  views.  In  order  to  understand  the 
means  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  representation  of  their  plays,  a  de- 
sci'iption  of  the  theatre  itself  is  necessary.    The  theatre  ol  Dionysius 
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was  situated  on  a  aloping  hill,  commatiding  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country,' and  encirded  by  an  open  arcade,  adorned  with 
numerous  statues.  Benches  descended  towards  the  orchestra,  in  a 
semicircular  fashion..  The  lower  seats  were  occupied  by  persons  wbo 
had  rendered  distinguished  services  to  their  country,  and  a  part  was 
also  set  apart  for  the  young  men.  It  was  of  vast  dimensions.  As  the 
performance  took  place  only  a  few  days  in  the  spring,  from  different 
portions  of  the  country  crowds  assembled  to  enjoy  a  participation  in 
the  festival ;  day  after  day  the  theatre  was  filled  from  early  dawn  until 
dusk  of  night.  It  had  no  roof.  The  bright  sky,  the  trees,  and  the 
green  fields  which,  from  the  construction  of*  the  theatre,  were  always 
visible,  supplied  the  place  of  artificial  socftiery.  This  union  of  the  fio- 
titioas  with  the  real  was  constantly  aimed  at  by  all  the  old  Qreek  dra- 
matists. Schlegel  remarks  that  in  the  Eumenides  the  spectators  are  ad- 
dressed once  by  the  Pythoness,  as  the  Greeks  assembled  in  front  of  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  and  by  Pallas,  as  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  Court  of 
the  Areopagus.  The  Acropolis  is  pointed  out  as  really  before  the  eyes 
of  the  audience,  aod  allusion  is  made  to  some  object  within  their  view, 
associated  with  an  exciting  historical  incident.  The  reality  of  it  catcbt^ 
the  interest  and  kindles  the  sympathy  of  the  listener,  and  the  event 
rises  before  his  mind  more  vividly,  because  he  looks  upon  the  actual 
scene  of  its  occurrence.  From  the  outdoor  nature  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, the  i^ay  had  generally  connexion  only  with  what  occurred 
in  the  open  air  ;  but  to  the  Greek,  most  of  whose  life  was  spent  under 
the  genial  sunshine  of  his  own  fair  dime,  this  was  not  unnatural.  The 
Agora  was  the  place  for  lounging  and  gossiping.  The  lectures  of  the 
philosophers  were  listened  to  under  the  shade  of  the  grove  and  by  the 
river ;  in  fiust,  the  domestic  existence  of  a  Greek  was  essentially  one 
outside  his  own  house. 

A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  Greek  tragedy  and  the  opera  of 
modern  times,  but  there  appears  to  be  but  few  points  of  resemblance. 
In  Greek  tragedy,  the  whole  of  the  play,  with  the  exception  of  the 
choral  odes,  was  spoken,  and  not  sung ;  music  is  the  first  consideration 
in  an  opera,  whilst  the  play  itself  holds  but  a  subordinate  position  ; 
but  in  the  Greek  drama,  its  literary  excellence  was  chiefly  regarded, 
and  the  poetical  element  was  always  allowed  to  predominate  over  the 
musicaL  With  the  age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  when  the  drama 
flourished,  the  brightest  period  of  Athenian  glory  is  associated. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  profession  of  actor  was  pronoonced  by  law  to 
be  infamous,  and  no  person  of  free  bitth  was  to  be  found  on  the  stage. 
This  feding  natnrally  gavense  to  private  performances.  Amongst  a  people 
so  refined,  a  taste  for  theatrical  personation  should  somewhere  find  vent, 
and  so  we  find  a  spedes  of  salaried  drama,  called  AtteUauA  or  Exodia, 
in  which  the  yoong  Boman  nobility  took  part,  but  from  which  all  profes- 
dond  pUiyers  were  rigorously  exduded.  In  the  representation  of  these 
plays,  we  meet  the  first  evidence  of  anything  like  dniiiiacic  exhibition ;  they 
were  merely  improvisatory  farces,  without  much  diamatic  connektt  n,  and 
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from  their  heterogeaeoiu  charaoter,  acqdred  the  tide  of  Satnr»,  or  a  mix- 
tore  of  BTerything.  The  JfiW  was  another  description  of  theatricals  com- 
moQ  amongst  the  Eomans ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the  Greek 
miW*  bat  the  latter  were  mere  dialognes,  never  represented  on  the  stage, 
the  Roman  were  often  delivered  extempore.  The  most  celebrated  anthers 
in  this  waj  were  Laberioa  and  Cjms,  contemporaries  of  Jalins  Cnsar. 
The  degradation  which  was  attached  to  employment  on  the  stage  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  prologue  delivered  by  Laberins,  a  Roman  knight,  when 
eompelled  by  Jnlina  Gnsar  to  appear  publicly  in  one  of  those  plays— 

*  Twice  thirty  yean  IVe  borne  a  apotlesB  name, 
Bat  foal  duhonoar  brands  at  len^  my  brow ; 

From  home  this  mom  a  Roman  kmght  I  came. 
And  home  a  jester  Fm  retomiiLg  now. 

Ah,  would  that  I  had  died  ere  men  could  say, 
*  He  baa  ontUved  his  honour  by  a  day.'  '* 

When  dramatic  poetry  was  revived  in  Italy,  it  was  only  in  private 
theatres  that  any  advances  in  the  cultivation  of  the  art  was  made.  The 
first  Italian  tragedy  was  written  by  Politian,  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  the  Orfeo  was  performed  before  all  the  wit  and  beauty 
of  Florence. 

The  example  set  by  Politian  was  soon  followed  by  Cardinal  Bibbiera, 
who  wrote  the  comedy  of  Calandra,  and  was  honoured  by  a  representa- 
tion of  his  play  at  the  Vatican  in  the  private  apartments  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
Scenery  was  then  universally  brought  into  a  play,  and  was  characterized  by 
all  that  gorgeous  pageantry  for  which  the  Italian  nobility  have  so  great  a 
love.  This  passion  for  private  acting  was  not  confined  to  those  who  passed 
their  lives  amidst  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the  world ;  it  was  also 
iutrodnced  into  concerts  aud  monasteries,  and  we  find  Addison  speaking 
of  the  theatrical  amusements  of  the  nuns  at  the  time  he  visited  Venice  in 
1701. 

In  the  criticisms  of  some  French  writers  on  the  growth  of  dramatic 
literature  in  Italy,  they  impute  to  the  modem  Italiims  a  deficiency  in 
dramatic  power,  for  which  their  great  ancestors  were  remarkable ;  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  those  great  writers  who  have  shed  the  brightest  lustre 
on  the  literary  fame  of  Italy,  had  passed  away  before  the  dramatic  art  had 
gained  any  degree  of  excellency ;  the  poetry  of  Petrarch,  and  the  simple 
and  beantiful  prose  of  Boccacio,  had  brought  their  language  to  a  high  stage 
of  developement,  near  a  century  and  a  half  before  any  play  in  the  language 
was  attempted.  From  the  great  triumvirate  of  the  fourteenth  century 
down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  the  only  evidence  of  vitality  which 
the  dramatic  muse  of  Italy  exhibited,  was  the  occasional  representation  of 
one  of  the  plays  of  Plautos  or  Terence,  or  a  Latin  play  by  one  of  the  acade- 
micians of  Sienna.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  details  of 
private  theatricals  are  more  interesting  than  in  Italy.  Lady  Morgan,  in 
her  life  of  the  celebrated  painter,  Salvator  Rosa,  gives  a  lively  and  in- 
teresting  account  of  the  state  of  the  private  theatrical  exhibitions  of  that 
VOL,  I.  M 
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period.  The  following  extract  presents  an  admirable  picture  of  the  style  in 
which  they  were  conducted  :«- 

"After  some  trifling  delay  the  nsoal  note  of  nrepaimtioii  sounded,  the  cur- 
tain drew  ap,  to  the  delight  and  razpriae  of  the  anaienoe.  The  popular  ybrmoat 
of  the  carnival  oame  iorwKcd  for  the  prologue,  habited  aa  the  Calabrese  Coviello, 
in  the  character  of  the  dirretore  or  manager  of  the  theatre.  He  waa  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  yoong  acton,  demanding  ue  "aoggeto**  of  the  drama  they  were 
about  to  act  with  clamorona  importanitieB.  The  preliminaiy  gesticnIatioiiSy  the 
first  accent  of  the  Neapolitan  district  of  CoTieUo,  aet  the  hooae  in  a  roar,  and 
Laiu;hter,  holding  bodi  nia  aides,  indulged  himself  freely,  after  his  long  privation 
on  the  benches  of  the  Fonderia,  When  silenoe  was  restored,  Goviello  opened  the 
prologue,  by  explaining  to  his  followers  the  reason  of  his  caving  into  so  idle  an 
amusement  as  tnat  of  acting  plays,  and  after  a  hmnorcms  oescnption  of  the  ar- 
donrs  of  a  Roman  summer,  and  its  enervating  effects,  not  only  on  the  body  but 
on  the  mind,  he  began  to  dictate  the  plan  and  object  of  the  play  he  was  about 
to  present,  when,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  many,  and  to  the  great  oonstemation 
<^  all,  Coviello,  in  dictating  rules  for  a  genuine  Italian  comedy,  introduced  as 
faults  to  be  avoided,  and  ndioules  to  be  laughed  at,  the  very  scenes,  the  dia- 
logues, and  even  the  new'fuigled  machinery  of  the  applauded  theatre  of  the 
Vatican." 

The  persons  who  took  part  in  the  intellectnal  gaieties  of  this  brilliant 
period  were  chiefly  artists  and  ecclesiastics.  One  of  the  greatest  objections 
which  Milton  seems  to  have  bad  to  academical  education  was,  that  persons 
intended  for  the  chnrch,  who,  in  his  opinion,  should  not  stoop  to  snch  levi- 
ties as  plays,  were  permitted  to  do  so.  *'  Writhing  and  nnboning  their 
clergy  limbs  to  all  the  duties  and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trincalos,  bnflboos, 
&c.,in  the  eyes  of  oonrtiers  and  court  ladies,  their  grooms  and  mademouelles." 

Pastond  subjects,  such  as  the  Aminta  and  Pastor  Fido,  were  always 
performed  in  the  open  air,  for  they  believed  the  rural  scenery  of  the  gardens 
and  the  bine  canopy  of  an  open  sky  more  appropriate  than  theatre  or  hall. 
In  France,  too,  the  drama  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  private  theatre. 
In  Italy,  however,  the  drama  was  encouraged  and  patronised  exdnaively 
by  the  nobilily ;  but  in  France  it  was  altogether  the  work  of  the  bourgeois. 
A  society  of  private  actors  was  formed  abont  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  VL,  and  the  object  of  their  representations  appeared  to  have 
been  to  satire  good  hnmonredly  the  manners  of  the  nobility.  All  attempts 
in  dramatic  literature  were  confined  to  the  private  stage,  nntil  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centnry.  When  the  tragedies  of  Comeille  appeared, 
Madame  Maintenon  kept  a  private  theatre  at  which  all  the  wits  of  that 
age  attended.  And  Voltaire's  passion  for  private  theatricals  was  so  stroDg,. 
that  wherever  he  went  he  made  it  one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  Mii 
establishment. 

When  at  Femey  he  gave  dramatic  entertainments,  to  which  guests 
from  twenty  leagues  distant  were  invited,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  at 
Berlin  he  nised  to  perform  tragedy  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  king. 
In  the  following  reign,  private  theatricals  took  their  tone  from  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  conrt,  and  we  find  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Maria 
Antoinette  entering  into  all  those  amnsements  with  a  zest  and  enthusiasm 
which  diffused  itself  through  every  grade  of  society  at  the  time.     She 
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was  the  most  brilliant  ami  talented  of  aH,  and  her  beanty  and  accomplish* 
nieota  won  for  her  nniverdai  applaase  whenever  she  appeared.  A  favour* 
ite  practioe  of  the  coort,  at  the  time,  waa  to  mimic  the  sittings  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  a  eort  of  mock  heroic  paatomime.  To  this  socoeeded  ballets,  and  to 
snch  excess  was  this  practice  carried  at  the  time,  that  Charles  X.  took 
lessons  in  rope-dandng  from  the  celebrated  Petit  Diable  of  that  reign. 
These  levities  gradually  died  ont,  and  regular  acting  followed.  The  kin^, 
it  appears,  was  averse  altogether  to  these  exhibitions,  and  hissed  the 
Qneen  on  her  first  appearance,  in  order  to  discourage  what  he  considered 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignit  j  of  the  court. 

In  England  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  drama  has  been  very  nearly 
the  same  as  in  France.  The  sacred  comedy  or  mystery  was  the  first  ap* 
pearance  of  the  histrionic  art  which  we  see  recorded,  and  the  schools  and 
uniyersities  the  theatres  of  its  earliest  representation.  '^  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,**  was  acted  at  Christ^s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1522,  and  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  first  attempt  at  anything  like  regular  comedy  in  the 

•  language. 

About  forty  years  after  there  were  plays  represented  before  Elisabeth 
on  English  as  well  as  Latin,  and  it  is  recorded  ^at  a  play  written  by  a 
learned  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  Cambridge  had  the  efi^ict  of  putting  James  i. 
to  sleep.  The  old  annalists  attach  a  wonderful  importance  to  this  incident, 
and  judging  fix>m  all  they  say  about  it,  it  would  appear  that  his  majesty's 
nap  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 
Another  class  of  private  actors,  who  contributed  much  to  improve  the  dramatic 
taste  of  the  nation,  were  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  John  Roos, 
a  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  afterwards  Sergeant-at-law,  wrote  a 
ooiDedy,  which  was  performed  in  the  hall  of  the  society  in  1511,  and  the 
first  specimen  of  heroic  play  in  the  English  language,  the  tragedy  of  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  was  acted  by  the  students  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  the  year  1561 
before  Elizabeth  at  WhitehalL  The  representation  of  plays  was  fashionable 
amongst  the  private  circles  of  the  highest  clasdes  in  France  and  Italy,  long 
.  before  public  actors  appeared ;  but  in  England  mercenary  players 
were  in  existence  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  drama,  and  the  only  tioie 
when  the  nobility  appeared  as  actual  performers,  was  on  some  solemn  occa- 
n0ii-r4he  anniversary  of  a  great  victory,  or  some  other  events  important  hi 
the  history  of  the  nation.  These  displays  gradually  became  more  refined, 
the  geains  of  Jonson  and  Milton  imparted  to  them  a  mate  elevated  cha- 
racter, and  we  find  plays  under  the  title  of  masques  performed  by  the 
highest  and    proudest   nobility    of   England,    the    Orcades  of  Milton 

•  was  performed  by  the  children  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby 
at  her  seat,  Horefield  Place,  and  the  Comus,  says  Johnson,  *^was 
presented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  residence  of  the  Lord  President  of  Wales 
in  1634,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water's  sons  and  daughters."  In  the  reign  of  ChHrle^  1 1,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  these  plays.  A  masque  called  ^'  Calista"  was  peiformed 
by  Mary  and  Anne,  the  two  future  Queens,  and  in  this  play  it  appears  the 

-  Dake  of  Monmouth  appeared  as  one  of  the  dancers.     Evelyn  gives  tl^e 
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following  acoonni  of  thb  representatioD — <^  Saw  a  comedy  at  night  at 
coart,  acted  by  the  ladies  only ;  amongst  them  Lady  Mary  and  Anne,  hi;^ 
K.  U.'8  two  daughters,  and  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Blagg,  who  having  the 
principal  part,  performed  it  to  admiration." 

During  the  saintly  reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  these  representations  were 
rather  frequent.  They  were  always  clandestine,  however,  yet  the  desire 
to  preserve  the  public  mind  from  being  scandalized  gave  an  Impetna  to 
private  theatricals,  and  we  find,  notwithstanding  that  snch  things  were  ander 
the  ban  of  Oliver's  displeasure,  the  houses  of  the  nobility  were  eoeiiliveDed 
by  frequent  dramatic  performances.  Amongst  the  memorabilia  of  private 
theatres,  we  find  an  anecdote  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  going  together 
in  a  hackney  cab  to  attend  a  private  play  at  Richmond  House.  Private 
theatricals  are  not  now  so  much  in  fashion  as  they  were  formerly*  The 
public  theatre,  with  all  the  attractions  of  modem  art,  has  completely 
absorbed  all  private  enterprise  in  that  line ;  but  from  this  short  and  hastj 
review  of  the  history  of  private  theatricals,  and  the  immense  public  and 
social  influence  which  they  have  ever  exercised,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
a  custom  so  intellectual  in  character,  so  calculated  to  promote  harmony  and 
classic  enjoyment,  that  its  decadence  amongst  as  must  be  a  som-oe  of  deep 
regret. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

The  following  inddent  occurred  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  some  thirty  or 
iorty  years  since.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  relate  it,  as  we  sat  over 
the  blazing  peat  fire  at  home,  and  for  its  truth  and  accuracy  as  thus  told 
be  could  wdl  vouch,  for  he  was  himself  a  principal  in  the  occurrence.  I 
have  chosen  it  from  amongst  many  of  his  other  tales,  as  I  think  it  shows 
touchingly  how,  even  amid  scenes  of  agitation  and  excitement,  the  ennobling 
instinct  of  gratitude  never  deserts  the  heart  of  the  Irish  peasant. 

At  the  time  I  write  of  Whiteboyismhad  widely  spread  in  Kilkenny,  and 
particularly  in  the  district  which  was  the  scene  of  the  following  event.  The 
government  was  striving  with  a  strong  hand  to  crush  it ;  but,  as  yet,  vainly, 
and  despite  some  arrests  and  convictions,  nightly  meetings,  money  exactions, 
forced  from  the  timid  by  threats  of  violence,  and  acts  of  turbulence  and 
open  detiance  of  the  law,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  My  father,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  gentlemen,  had  long  made  himself  odious  to  the  un- 
happy men  who  led  or  followed  in  this  wild  warfare,  by  determined  refusal 
to  pay  money  demanded  in  anonymous  epistles,  filled  with  appalling  threats 
in  the  event  of  refusal ;  as  well  as  by  repeated  efforts  to  secure  the  arrests 
of  some  of  the  principal  offenders.  In  these  efforts  my  father,  then  a 
young  man,  made  himself  conspicuously  active,  and  received  in  return  the 
deep  and  deadly  hate  of  the  Whiteboys.  llius  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
particnkr  aversion  and  enmity  of  these  lawless  men,  who  were  the  tenor 
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of  the  peaoeafolj  disposed  of  the  inhabitants,  and  many  looked  nponhim  as  a 
Tictini  marked  ont  for  the  bnllet  at  the  first  favonrable  opportunity.  Those 
were  fearfoi  times  for  the  weak  and  timid — ^the  wild  year  of  1622.  Every 
evening,  as  regnlarly  as  the  night  fell,  the  master  of  a  honse  wonld  go 
aroond  to  assure  hlinself,  with  his  own  eyes,  tbat  the  doors  and  windows 
were  securely  barred  and  chained ;  and  so  great  was  the  daring  of  the 
Whiteboys,  that  they  would  at  times,  on  my  father's  steady  refusal  to  send 
them  money,  assemble  in  large  numbers  in  front  of  the  house,  and  com- 
mence firing  YoUeys  upon  it  to  enforce  compliance. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  information  reached  a  detachment  of  • 
soldiers  then  quartered  in  -7 ^  that  Jack  Heffernan,  the  noted  White- 
boy,  was  concealed  in  some  part  of  the  townland  of  W .     A  strong 

party  of  the Highlanders,  nndw  the  command  of  a  mounted  magis- 
trate, was  sent  forthwith  to  search  the  place.  They  did  not,  as  they  ex- 
pected, surprise  the  Whiteboy  in  his  lair,  but  they  caught  sight  of  him  as 
he  was  trying  to  effect  his  escape,  and  instantly  gave  him  chase.  For 
several  milea,  now  appearing  to  view,  now  lost  under  some  cover,  Heffernan 
led  them  across  the  country,  until  at  length  they  saw  him  leap  over  the 
high  ditch  which  separated  my  father's  land  from  the  high  road.  The 
soldiers  saw  he  was  able  to  go  very  little  farther  now,  for,  owing  to  the 
tortnoQS  course  he  had  taken,  to  throw  them  out,  the  chase  had  been  much 
harder  on  him  than  on  them,  and  they  conjectured  he  would  conceal  him- 
self somewhere  near,  a  supposition  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  they  could 
see  no  trace  of  the  fugitive  on  gaining  the  other  side  of  the  ditch.  A 
short  coBsnltation  was  held  in  this  dilemma.  My  father,  to  whom,  as  a 
notedly  loyal  man,  they  wished  to  apply  for  advice  and  assistance,  was 
from  home  at  the  time,  visiting  a  farm  of  his  in  the  neighbouring  county, 
but  he  was  expected  to  return  by  two  or  three  o'clock,  so  they  proceede  1, 
in  his  absence,  to  institute  the  closest  search  on  all  the  premises  for  the 
AVhiteboy.  Not  a  ditch  or  dyke,  not  a  limekiln,  not  a  clump  of  trees,  or 
underwood,  not  a  ridge  or  furrow,  not  a  hay  stack,  or  straw  rick  but  was 
searched,  whilst  with  their  bayonets  they  dived  and  probed  into  every  cover 

**  to  unearth  the  d d  raseally  Whiteboy."    The  search  was  making  but 

slow  progress  when  my  father  returned.  Hearing  what  was  going  forward 
he  left  his  gig  to  the  servant  to  take  home  by  the  road,  and  took  a  short 
cut  across  the  fields  himself,  to  join  the  soldiers,  whom  he  saw  eagerly 
8earehing  the  thick  and  tangled  ditch  whereon  grew  multitudes  of  sloe- 
hushes,  at  the  top  of  the  field.  It  was  a  glorious  spring  evening,  such  a  one 
as  we  are  not  often  blessed  with  in  this  changeful  clime.  The  long  shadows 
lay  peacefully  on  the  frost-crisped  grass.  £very  sound  was  clearly  audible  in 
the  calm  stilbiess  of  the  spring  evening ;  the  little  babbling  brook,  the  plough- 
man's whistle,  and  anon  words  of  reproof  or  encouragement  to  his  lagging 
horses;  the  gay  laugh  of  the  light-hearted  peasant  girl,  as  she  bandied  words 
with  some  mstic  admirer;  the  sound  of  the  gig  driving  briskly  home;  the  call 
of  the  plover;  and,  over  and  above  all,  the  noisy  cawing  of  the  rooks,  as  they 
wheeled  here  and  there,  or  alighted  on  the  trees  in  which  they  had  alrea  ly 
commenced  to  build  their  nests.     It  was  an  evening  to  touch  the  heart* 
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There  is  something  monnifallj  tendery  I  think,  in  a  spring  snnsety  and  who 
shall  saj  bnt  it  hid  its  effect  on  my  father,  (alttongh  not  given  to  senti- 
mentalism)  as  he  toiled  np  the  steep  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  crossed 
by  the  ditch  which  the  soldiers  were  engaged  in  searching.  The  hill,  as  I 
have  said,  was  steep  and  abrapt,  and  p^ectly  open  to  the  eye  firom  the 
absence  of  plantations.  Not  a  tree  or  shmb  dotted  its  bare  side  except 
one  ragged  old  thorn,  which  looked  centuries  old,  and  stood  on  the  elevated 
side  of  a  small  pit,  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  at  its  deepest 
Fide.  Time,  or  nature,  or  some  other  cause,  had  hollowed  it  out  beneath 
.the  tree  which  bent  slightly  over  it ;  and  whilst  it  was  perfectly  observable 
to  anjone  ascending  the  hill,  it  was  hidden  by  the  fall  of  ground  and  the 
intenrentlon  of  the  tree  from  the  view  of  those  above.  The  shallow  pit  lay 
directly  in  the  path  my  father  was  making  across  the  field.  He  was  alworbed 
in  thought,  and  perhaps,  Whiteboy  hater  though  he  was,  some  pity  for  the 
hunted  fugitive  touched  his  heart,  as  he  heard  the  brutal  cuisea,  so 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  holy  quietude  of  the  still  evening,  which 
disappointment  wrung  from  the  soldiers,  as  thicket  after  thidLCt  was 
searched,  and  still  no  Hefieman  appeared.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short, 
rivetted  to  the  spot.  There  in  the  shallow  hollow,  lying  flat  upon  his 
hands  and  face,  lay  the  Whiteboy  himseU,  trying  his  last  chance  for  lite. 
His  bronzed  face  was  deadly  pale,  whilst  the  cold  dew  of  exhaustion  and 
terror  stood  upon  his  brow,  over  which,  damp  and  matted,  streamed  his  long 
tangled  hur.  One  might  have  supposed  him  to  be  dead,  so  still  be  lay, 
but  the  wild  vigilant  blue  eye,  painfully  strained  and  distended,  darken*  d 
in  terrible  despair,  as  one  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  bitter  and  merciless 
enemy  stood  before  him. 

"  Misther  Brown,  me  life  is  in  your  hand ;  for  the  love  of  God,  sir,  don't 
give  me  up.''  Every  syllable  of  that  mtense  whisper,  filled  with  the  mau's 
strong  desu^  of  life,  reached  my  father's  ear,  and  his  heart,  previously  so 
hai-dened  against  the  hunted  outlaw,  was  softened  by  the  spectacle  of  his 
wretchedness,  and  the  thought  of  the  dreadful  fate  which  capture  would 
entail  on  him.  In  that  one  brief  moment  mercy  and  humamty  straggled 
against  the  sterner  feelings  which  had  so  long  been  harboored  in  his  breast, 
and  conquered.  But  conscious  that  any  word  of  his  might  be  heard  by  the 
soldiers,  so  close  were  they  to  where  the  fugitive  lay,  he  only  bent  hts 
head  and  passed  on  to  join  them. 

We  are  all  inclined  to  like  those  on  whom  we  have  conferred  a 
benefit,  and  he  now  hoped  with  hardly  less  fervour  than  did  Heffeman 
himself,  that  the  banted  man  might  escape.  Having  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  the  searchers,  he  left  them,  and  went  into  the  haggard  dose  by, 
whence  he  conld  watch  the  result  of  a  search  on  which  he  knew  the  life 
or  liberty  of  a  fellow-being  depended.  The  inquisition  was  most  mhiute, 
bnt  still  fruitless,  for  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  search  the  hill-side  over 
which  the  eye  could  sweep  so  freely. 

At  length,  the  shades  of  evening  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  tiieo 
convinced  that  further  Fearch  was  useless  for  the  present,  the  soldiers  gave 
up  in  despair.     My  father's  heart  lightened  as  he  saw  them  uke  their  de- 
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p&rtare.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  minates  elapsed,  aad  he  was  beginning  to  think 
that  HeflSsrnan  most  have  abreadj  taken  his  departure  nnperceiyed  by 
him,  or  most  intend  to  remain  until  it  was  perfect  night,  when  a  dark  form 
alowlj  aroee  from  the  hill-side,  keeping  within  shade  of  the  thorn-tree. 
Cantionslj  he  gased  about  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  assured  of 
safety,  the  Whiteboy  stepped  forth,  and  my  father  saw  him  walk  away 
with  long  rapid  strides,  but  with  apparent  boldness  and  unconcern.  He 
watched  him  until  the  strong  athletic  figure  was  lost  m  the  gloom  of  twi- 
light, and  then  with  a  heart  rendered  strangely  light,  turned  his  steps 
homewards. 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  that  death-and-life  chace  had  taken  place. 
It  was  a  keen  February  erening  that  my  father  rode  over  to  the  house  of 
a  friend,  distant  some  four  or  five  miles.  A  bachelors'  dinner-party  was 
being  given  to  celebrate  the  birth  day  of  the  host,  Mr.  S  ,  and  as  my 

father  trotted  onward  a  few  paces  in  adyance  of  his  servant,  recalling  to 
mind  all  the  pleasant  fellows  he  would  surely  meet,  the  merry  hearts,  who 
loved  a  good  song,  a  good  hunt,  well  as  he  himself  did ;  the  prospect  of  the 
genial  dining-room,  with  its  blazing  fire,  was  anything  but  unpleasing,  for 
the  evening  was  one  that  did  not  invite  a  traveller  to  remain  long  abroad. 
It  was  an  intensely  cold  one,  in,  as  I  have  said,  the  month  of  February ; 
the  wind  moaned  sullenly  and  hoarsely,  and  heavy  lowering  clouds  boded 
badly  for  the  night.  My  father,  too  thorough  a  sportsman  to  heed  any 
weather,  rode  briskly  on,  and  soon  was  standing  before  just  such  a  fire  as 
he  had  pictured  to  himself,  in  the  centre  of  a  drde  of  gay  friends.  As 
dinner  had  only  waited  for  him,  not  mai^  minutes  elapsed  before  they 
were  seated  at  it,  with  all  the  unrestraint  and  abandon  of  an  out-and-out 
bachelor  party.  Twenty-three  chosen  friends  sat  down,  all  young,  careless, 
and  light-heuted.  The  dinner  needed  not  the  appetite  my  father's  brisk 
ride  had  given  him,  to  make  it  palateable.  To  dinner  succeeded  the 
steaming  punch-bowl,  the  good  song,  the  good  jest,  the  good  stoiy — 
truly  good  in  the  masculine  acceptation  of  the  word*  The  night  was  far 
advanced  before  the  party  broke  up.  My  father  was  one  of  the  first  to 
leave. 

^  I  say  Dick,  old  fellow,"  said  his  host,  who  had  accompanied  him  intO' 
the  hall,  ^'  you'll  have  a  wild  night  of  it ;  make  yourself  up  well,  its  raining 
and  blowing  deucedly  hard." 

^  Pooh,  pooh,  man,  it's  nothing  P  said  my  fitther  who,  probably,  felt 
fae  had  sufficient  interior  warmth  to  tnake  him  impervious  to  any  weather, 
'^  nothing  to  what  you  and  I  often  faced  before.  There  now,  in  with  you 
out  of  the  rain ;  good  night  my  hearty,"  and  off  he  rode. 

A  wild  night  it  truly  was  when,  leaving  the  well-wooded  and  sheltered 
lawn  of  H— ,  he  tnmed  into  the  highroid  towards  home.  The  rain  beat 
pitileKly  against  his  face,  the  wind  swept  over  the  bare,  bleak  hills,  and 
whistled  through  the  leafless  trees.  The  road  was  hilly  and  uneven  in  the 
extreme,  and  in  the  uncertain  light  it  was  dangerous  to  put  the  horse  on 
his  mettle.  The  rider,  too,  was  quite  alone,  for  his  servant,  (a  circumstance 
ihorongbly  characteristic  of  the  times),  was  found,  when  his  services  were 
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needed,  to  have  partaken  so  largely  of  the  good  cheer  of  the  serranta'  hallt 
that  he  was,  in  their  own  parlance,  ^'  too  blind  blazing  drank,"  to  be  able  to 
monnt  his  horse,  and  had  to  be  left  behind.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  positioii 
for  a  man,  who  had  earned  for  himself  snch  nnenviable  notoriety  amongst 
the  Whitebojs.  To  be  traverdng  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this 
wild,  lonely  road,  in  the  most  disturbed  district  of  the  county,  alone,  on- 
armed,  and  not  a  smgle  habitation  near.  My  father,  however,  thought  less 
of  these  things  at  the  moment,  than  he  might  have  at  almost  any  other 
time.  And  if  he  regretted  his  serrant's  absence  at  all,  it  was  more  that  he 
had  no  one  near  him  to  whom  he  could  tell  what  a  deuced  good  fellow 
Richard  S  was.     And  still  the  blinding  downpour  of  ram,  the 

fierce  gusts  of  wind  continued.  My  father  drew  his  great  coat  higher  up, 
folded  his  warm  comforter  more  tightly  around  bb  throat,  and  then  bendr 
ing  down  his  head  almost  to  his  breast,  the  better  to  resist  the  storm,  allowed 
the  horse  to  follow  his  own  ^'  promptings."  He  had  prooeeded  nearly  half 
the  way,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  road  was  left  behind  him,  when  on  a 
sudden,  a  loud  ^'  Stand  there !"  fell  startlingly  on  his  ear,  and  at  the  otaae 
moment  a  rough  hand  grasped  the  horse's  head,  whilst  four  or  fiye  more 
figures  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  ditch,  under  which  they  had  been 
lying,  sprang  out  upon  the  road,  and  surrounded  him  on'all  sides.  In  an 
instant  my  father  realized  the  truth  of  his  terrible  position ;  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Whiteboys,  and  albeit  no  coward,  his  cheek  blanched  and  hb 
lip  paled,  as  he  recognised  in  the  foremost  of  the  group  the  two  Ryals,  the 
most  dreaded  Whiteboys  in  the  country  around,  and  the  most  inimical 
to  him.  • 

.  ^'  We'll  throuble  ye  to  get  down,  yer  honour,"  said  Mick,  or,  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  Bhick  Mick  Ryal,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  in  a  tone 
ominously  civil. 

*^  What's  all  this,  boys  ?"  said  my  father,  assuming  a  courage  he  by  nn 
means  felt,  and  speaking  civilly  to  conciliate  them ;  '^  surely  you're  not 
going  to  interfere  with  a  gentleman  who  is  no  way  interfering  with  yon. 
Gfo  your  way,  and  let  me  go  mine.** 

^'  Thank  ye  for  the  lave,"  said  one  of  the  men,  with  an  insolent  laugh, 
^*  however,  we  must  throuble  ye  to  get  down,  sir,  av  ye  don^t  think  ye'U 
durty  yer  shoes.'' 

My  father's  heart  sank  within  him.  He  knew  his  men  well,  and  that  this 
tone  of  jeering  civility  was  never  employed,  save  when  their  prey  was  in 
their  hands,  and  their  hearts  filled  with  the  deadly  vengeance  they  were 
about  to  execute  on  him.  Still  he  tried  not  to  show  fear ;  he  knew  if  he 
did  it  was  all  up  with  him. 

*^  I  say,  my  good  fellows,  let  the  horse's  head  go ;  this  is  not  a  night  for 
any  of  us  to  be  standing,  and  here  are  a  couple  of  guineas  fpr  you  to  get 
something  to  drink  at  Darc/s,"  and  he  bent  towards  the  man  at  the  horse's 
head. 

The  Whiteboys  had  no  idea,  whatever  might  be  their  ultlniate  mtenfttoo^ 
of  refusing  the  money.  The  man  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  when  my 
father,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  he  was  likely  to  be  off  his  gnard. 
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dag^  the  span  into  bis  hone's  side,  causing  him  to  spring  violently.  Qaick 
18  was  the  movement,  the  Whiteboj  was  not  off  his  gaard.  With  almost 
snperbnman  nnew  he  bore  the  sadden  shock  without  letting  go  his  hold^ 
and  the  next  instant  the  nnited  strength  of  foar  men  had  dragged  my  father 
from  the  'saddle,  and  he  stood  alone,  nnarmed  and  snrronnded,  even  the 
imperfect  light  showed  that,  by  dogged  and  frowning  faces. 

"  Be r  exclaimed  Black  Ryan,  savagely,  "  av  ye  think  yer  goin* 

to  escape  that  a  way,  yer  mistaken.  TU  soon  put  ye  from  bringing  any  of 
our  nedL9  to  the  halther.  An  ounce  av  lead  done  many  a  betther  man's  busi- 
ness,**  and  the  sharp  metallic  click  of  the  trigger  rang  out  most  unpleasingly, 
and  drove  the  blood  back  upon  my  father's  heart,  with  a  sudden  rush  that 
was  agonizing. 

•*  Boys,  think  what  you're  about,"  he  cried  pleadingly,  "  and  don't  have 
my  blood  upon  your  hands,  if  you  don't  want  the  country  to  become  too 
hot  to  hold  yon.    I  am  Mr,  Brown  of  Brownmore." 

It  was  as  a  dernier  resort  he  announced  himself.  Well  he  knew  how 
that  name  was  hated  by  those  whom  he  addressed,  but  still  he  hoped, 
faintly  it  is  true,  that  they  might  hesitate  to  murder  one  in  his  position, 
whose  death  would  surely  set  the  country  in  a  blaze,  and  bring  all  the 
aoldien  about  their  ean. 

He  did  not  know  the  recklessness  of  the  man  he  addressed. 

^' Do  you  think  that's  news  tons,"  said  the  younger  R}al  savagely, 
^  yer  not  such  a  sthranger  to  the  people  as  all  that,  Misther  Brown,  that 
we  wouldn't  know  ye.  We  seen  ye  too  often  in  our  cabins  lately,  with 
the  sogen  at  yer  back,  and  we  don't  want  yer  company  any  more  that 
away,"  and  another  click,  and  he  too  fell  bacl^  a  few  paces  as  if  for  surer  aim. 

The  incidents  it  has  taken  so  long  to  relate  passed  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  my  father's  life  hung  almost  on  a  hair.  In  that  one  terrible  moment, 
whilst  the  deadly  weapons  yet  held  fire,  what  a  host  of  thoughts  rushed  upon 
bis  mind.  Many  a  wild  and  careless  deed,  many  a  reckless  nighf  s  dissipation, 
many  and  many  an  act,  looked  upon  as  harmless  then,,  rose  appalliogly. 
before  him  now,  as  he  stood  upon  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  his  happy  home, 
and  the  loved  ones  it  contained,  would  come  before  him  to  add  to  hid  despair, 
for  escape  seemed  utteriy  impossible  now.  Bat  his  last  words  had  fallen 
on  other  ean  than  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Another  White* 
boy  was  leisurely  approaching  the  party  to  see  what  was  going  on,  but  as 
my  father's  name  was  thus  pronounced,  it  seemed  to  electrify  him.  With 
a  sudden  bound,  he  sprang  into  the  centre  of  the  group,  repeating,  as  he 
dashed  up  the  leveUed  muskets,  '^  Mr.  Brown  of  Brownmore — stand  back 
there  boys.  Be ^  the  firet  man  lays  a  hand  on  him,  I'll  send  the  con- 
tents of  this  through  his  body,"  and  the  herculean  form  of  Jack  Heffeman 
placed  itself  between  my  father  and  the  Ryals.  The  latter  fell  back,  and 
a  hoarse,  sullen  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  ran  along  even  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  inactive,  whilst  Black  Ryal  grasped  his  musket  and  muttered 
with  an  oath, 

**  Well  know  why  thin,  'fore  he  'scapes,  the  informer  and  blackhearted 
thraitor." 
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Heffeman  drew  himaelf  up  and  looked  around  him,  grasping  still  in  hia 
right  hand  the  pistol  he  had  drawn  from  his  breast  in  the  first 
moment  of  exdtement,  then  taking  a  step  forward,  he  said-^ 

*^  Boys,  it's  not  a  twelvemonth  ago  now  since  the  sojers  was  on  me 
thrack.  IJke  blood-hoonds  thej  foUejed  me,  an'  we  niver  hunted  down 
a  mad  dog,  in  the  dog-days,  as  they  honted  me  that  day,  until  I  could  go 
no  farther,  an'  lay  down  in  wan  o'  Mbther  Brown's  fields.  An'  he  kem 
upon  me  an'  I  lyin'  there,  and  the  sojers  within  twenty  yards ;  an*  I  tonld 
him  to  take  me  life  av  he  wished,  for  'twas  in  his  hands,  but  he  scorned 
to  throw  wather  on  a  dhrownded  rat,  and  he  pa8S*d  on,  an'  niver  made 
tbim  the  wiser.  I  swore  then  that  av  I  lived  I'd  pay  him  back  for  that 
day's  work,  an  Fll  keep  me  swear,  an'  it's  not  ye'U  be  hindherin'  me,  boys, 
from  givin'  him  his  life  for  the  life  he  gev  me." 

There  was  a  strange  thrilliog  power  in  that  wild  address,  that  made 
itself  felt.  The  men  grouped  silently  and  sullenly  together,  unwilling,  as 
it  seemed,  to  be  baulked  of  their  prey,  and  yet  not  insensible  to  the  appeal 
made  to  them.  Hefieman  took  advantage  of  the  pause,  grasping  my 
father's  hand,  which  he  pressed  with  iron  force,  ^'  Now  thio,  air,  here's 
yer  horse,"  and  as  the  latter,  aothing  loth,  threw  himself  into  the  saddle, 
he  added  in  in  an  emphatic  whisper,  ^<  ride  straight  home,  an'  niver  mind 
to  spare  yer  baste,  and  don't  forget  Jack  Heffeman."  He  fell  back  as  he 
spoke,  and  my  father  needed  no  second  warning.  For  an  instant,  however, 
ere  he  started,  he  bent  down  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  manly  preserver,* 
the  next  he  was  galloping  with  headlong  speed  on  his  homeward  way.  On 
he  went,  nor  paused,  nor  slackened  bis  pace  for  one  moment,  until  his  own 
gates  were  reached.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  he  was  within  the 
shelter  of  his  house,  and  as  he  gazed  at  each  familiar  object,  and  thought 
how  near  he  had  been  of  never  seeing  them  again,  he  blessed  the  moment 
in  which  he  had  saved  the  Whitebqy's  life,  which  act  of  mercy  and 
humanity  had  been,  under  heaven,  the^  cause  of  raising  up  a  friend  to 
him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

F.  M.  R 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  RIVER. 

Eablt  in  the  sweet  Spring  time,  while  conntiy  umicIb  go  Majing, 

iAlong  ft  shining  river's  bank  a  noble  boy  was  playing ; 

He  sported  'mid  the  peeping  flow'rs,  he  chased  the  loitering  bee. 

And  of  all  glad  and  happy  things,  the  happiest  was  he. 

Yet  oft  he  pansed  in  his  delight,  and  pensivelj  would  saj, 

*'  0  river,  bright  and  beantifnl,  where  rollest  thon  away  ?" 

When  Spring  was  gone,  came  there  the  boy  as  glowing  snmmer  shone, 
-And  stiU  with  pleasing  mnrmnrs,  fall  rolled  the  river  on. 
The  boy  was  sad,  tho'  gay  the  banks  with  many  a  floral  child, 
Ko  more  for  him  the  primrose  oped  her  eye  of  beanty  mild ; 
The  birds'  sweet  song  before  so  glad,  to  his  ear  seemed  to  say, 
^  Alas,  the  rolling  river  bore  thy  primrose  flowV  away." 

In  passionate  lamentiugs  the  boy  bewailed  the  flower. 

Until  he  saw  a  violet  that  bloomed  beside  a  bower, 

(As  modestly  i^he  raised  her  eyes  above  a  veil  of  green. 

And  peeped  into  the  bower  almost  daszled  by  its  sheen). 

^*  Oh  thb,"  cried  he,  ^'  is  beantifnl,  as  was  my  primrose  dear, 

Sure  thon  art  come,  bright  bine-eyed  joy,  my  lonely  heart  to  cheer." 

The  morning  'rose  and  found  the  boy  lone,  wandering  by  the  tide. 

The  flow'r  he  saw  on  yester  eve  had  faded,  withered,  died ; 

Alas !  alas  1  what  change  is  here  ?  the  bow'r  last  eve  so  g^j 

Is.  bloomless,  voiceless,  desolate,  and  all  aronnd  decay. 

Hark  I  hark  I  a  voice,  'twas  heard  before ;  and  now  to  him  did  say, 

^*  Thy  flow'r,  the  bow'r,  and  all  its  charms,that  river  bears  away." 

*'  0  voice  sad  sounding,  whence  art  thon?  and  strange  words  thon  dost  say^ 
Why  should  this  rapid  river  bear  the  flow'ra  of  earth  away  ? 
'ilie  primrose  dead,  and  violet,  the  bower  is  bleak  and  sere — 
Say,  what  art  thou  ?  and  why,  all  gone,  dost  thou  still  linger  here  ? 
Or,  in  thy  turn,  must  thou  too  go— borne  by  this  tide  away  ? 
0  river  full  of  mysteiy  I  where  rollest  thon  alway  ?" 

By  whids  of  winter  strown  in  death,  in  many  rustling  ranks. 

The  forest  leaves  lie  scattered  o'er  that  roiling  river's  banks ; 

The  naked  trees  in  shivering  fear  shrink  from  the  ruthless  storm, 

Yer,  suppliant,  beg  to  live  until  the  coming  spring  is  warm ; 

Th'  unpitying  win^  but  mock  their  pray'r;  the  stout  old  trees  decay,  i 

And  by  that  rolling  river,  as  the  flowers,  are  borne  away.  > 

Year»^->year8  have  passed ;  that  pensive  boy  has  grown  an  aged  man, 
Variuns  were  the  climes  and  scenes  thro'  which  the  wand'rer  ran ; 
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The  wedded  partner  of  his  love  had  long — ^how  long — ^left  earth, 
And  followed  two  fair  opening  flowers  that  owed  to  her  their  birth. 
He  was  alone  in  all  the  world — and  solitude  brings  thought — 
And  vivid  memory  to  him  bis  happy  childhood  brooght. 

He  felt  the  old  old  times  again  when  he,  a  frolic  boj, 
Went  bounding  by  that  river^s  bank  a  type  of  guileless  joy. 
And  o'er  him  came  a  yearning,  and  a  fond  desire  to  see 
The  home  of  his  forefatherd  in  the  distant  West  Countrie ; 
And,  as  a  pilgrim,  travelaired  yet  gains  the  place  of  stay. 
So  reached  he  the  fair  river  whose  deep  waters  roll  alway. 

And  in  a  happy  reverie  he  lay  down  on  its  bank. 

And  lulled  by  pleasing  memories  into  soft  slumber  sank ; 

He  saw  his  primrose  love  again,  the  violet  once  more, 

And  in  his  dream  with  tears  of  joy  he  kissed  them  o*er  and  oW^ 

When  hark !  the  voice  his  slumber  broke,  and  thus  he  heard  it  saj, 

^*  I'll  show  thee  where  the  waters  of  this  river  roll  away." 

Bahold — ^he  nused  his  eyes,  and  lo !  the  earth  was  warm  and  green 

And  winding  clear  thro'  flowery  vales  the  placid  river's  seen 

Rolling  still  onward,  on  it  rolls  'till  the  horison^s  rim. 

O'er  its  far  waters  rolling,  still  stretches  a  boundary  dim. 

The  night  came  down,  the  moruing  dawned ;  west  speed  the  steeds  of  day, 

And  still  right  onward,  cloud  or  sun,  that  river  rolls  away. 

With  weary  eyes  the  wondering  man  again  sank  into  sleep, 

Anon  he  'waked  from  slumber,  and  snow  on  earth  lay  deep ; 

<*  Alas!"  sighed  he,  "  young  Spring  is  gone,  Summer  has  breathed  adieu. 

And  gentle  winds  and  leafy  trees  have  Autumn  died  with  you; 

And  I  have  wandered  all  that  time,  by  night,  by  noon,  and  day, 

To  find  where  rolled  the  waters  of  this  mystic  flood  away." 

**  Vain  dreamer,  man,"  resumed  the  voice,  *^  'tis  time  thou  dream  no  more» 
Idle  the  thought  that  thou  shalt  see  that  rolling  river's  shore ; 
Dost  think  its  sands  are  golden  ;  that  when  the  tide  is  gone 
Thou  It  find  the  wealth  was  bidden  while  the  river  rolled  still  on  ? 
Shake  ofi^  thy  sloth,  0  fool  I  arise,  and  on  that  swelling  tide 
Launch  thy  good  bark,  that  built  for  use,  upon  its  waves  should  ride, 
Fair  winds  shall  blow,  and  trim  shall  go,  thy  stout  bark  thro'  the  sea. 
And  tho'  storm  come,  if  guided  wdl,  shell  ride  triumphantly." 

But  if— the  Dreamer  'wakened — flowers  bloom,  the  sweet  birds  sing. 
Yet  still  that  voice  sad  sounding,  rose  above  the  sounds  of  spring — 
*^  0  warning  voice  I  thou  com'st  too  late,"  the  aged  Dreamer  cried. 
As  tottering  o'er  that  river's  bank,  he  slipped  into  the  tide. 
Last  time  the  voice  in  awful  tone  he  heiurd  ere  sinking,  say, 
*'  'Twill  not  not  avail  thee  now  to  know  where  rolls  the  flood  away.** 

John  Dugoan. 
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ABOUT  NERVES  AND  NERVOUS  PEOPLE. 

Everybody  has  nerves  in  our  days.  Fonnerlj  they  were  the  possession  of 
fine  ladies  only.  The  march  of  intellect  woold  seem  to  have  brought  the 
homan  race  np  with  the  fine  ladies,  and  that  institution  denominated  the 
human  race,  now  enjoys  what  was  once  a  special  privilege  of  that  portion 
of  onr  species  which  walks  in  silks  and  bean^,  paint  and  polish,  lolls  in 
carriages  or  on  faatenila,  and  yet  has  the  speoal  dispensation  of  drawing 
rooms,  eau  de  Cologne,  and  small  talk. 

The  simplest  bnmpkin,  or  the  tiniest  dt,  who  has  aosmall  amakdy  as  a 
toothache,  will  tell  how  the  pain  proceeds  from  a  nerve  within  the  receptacle 
of  bone  and  enamel,  of  which  the  molar,  canine,  or  indsor  dental  individual 
is  composed.  Startle  either  of  those  personages,  give  them  a  good  shock, 
and  they  will  at  once  exckim  that  their  nerves  are  quite  disturbed*  Those 
are  facts  of  mental  progress,  which  ought  to  be  very  satbfactoiy  to  teachers 
of  onr  generation.  The  human  race  be^^nning  to  know  that  it  has  nerves,  will 
soon  begin  to  enquire  what  those  same  nerves  must  be.  The  more  it 
reaches  the  point  of  knowledge  which  embraces  all  that  is  known  upon  any 
subject,  the  more  it  is  desirous  to  know.  Perhaps  there  may  come  a  day 
in  some  possible  future,  when  what  is  now  professional  or  scientific  infor- 
mation solely,  will  be  common  property  and  popular  possession.  We  may 
sot  see  that  day  in  our  mental  conception  of  time,  nor  at  present  under- 
stand its  possibility ;  but  its  possibilitj  is  within  the  range  of  things  pro* 
bable. 

One  hundred  years  ago  man  was  a  primitive  individoal  eveiy  where, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  enjoy  little  beyond  the  genuine  primitive  quality 
of  simplicity.  There  were  warriors  who  knew  the  use  of  *'  Brown  Bess" 
and  culverins,  but  had  no  conception  of  Minie  rifles  or  Armstrong  guns. 
There  were  sailors  who  believed  in  the  sea  serpent,  3nd  floated  under  leagues 
of  canvas,  but  who  were  quite  innocent  of  the  wave  prindple,  and  steam 
used  in  paddle  or  screw  propoldon.  There  were  statesmen  who  governed 
nations  and  ordered  territories,  but  who  had  no  conception  of  ^'  constitu- 
tions" -or  the  "  balance  of  power,"  and  there  were  physicians  whose  know- 
ledge of  physiology,  anatomy,  and  the  popular  mystery  of  hygiene,  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  those  defunct  orades,  rather  hazy. 

Somehow  the  world  lived  and  rolled  through,  after  all  the  curious  inno- 
cence of  the  martial,  naval,  political,  and  medical  gaides,  to  whose  rule  it 
was  entrusted.  Heroes  fought  3nd  exerted  themsdves  uncommonly  to  get 
killed,  just  i»  they  do  now-a-days,  with  various  success  in  their  efibrts. 
^  Saibrs  of  the  sea,"*  as  poetic  diction  has  termed  those  salty  parties  redo- 
lent of  pitch  and  tobacco,  managed  to  see  foreign  lands,  and  to  keep  np 
commerce.  LegislaUvs  get  on  without  setting  rivers  on  fire,  or  making 
very  remarkable  fools  of  themselves,  and  phyucians  took  their  fees  with  as 
much  benevolence  as  they  show  in  the  ceremony  at  present. 

To  do  this  under  the  circumstuices  was  a  remarkable  feat  of  ability, 
and  vei7  creditable  to  people  upon  whom,  from  the  height  of  our  sdf-im- 
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portancc*,  we  look  down  in  disdain.  Were  we,  in  the  midst  of  this  nineteenth 
century  to  be  plunged  into  the  same  .state  of  benighted  ignorance  as  that 
which  was  enjoyed  bj  onr  forefathers,  the  consternation  which  woold  spread 
over  the  kingdom  wonld  be  somethmg  to  enlighten  future  histoiy.  Take 
away  the  Napoleonic  mode  of  warfare  and  the  breach- loading  improved 
grooving  of  murderous  ordnance,  and  would  anybody  be  desperate  but 
Quakers  ?  Gut  off  steam  horses  from  iron  roads  and  steamships  &om  broad 
seas,  and  would  humanity  be  long  in  its  isolation  before  everyboc^  become 
hermits  ?  Cover  the  age  with  ignorance  of  constitutional  rights,  and  the 
balance  of  power,  and  where  wodd  a  wise  man  be  found  to  rule  the  pec^ie, 
and  in  aoceptmg  the  medical  ignorance  of  a  bygone  time,  how  long  could 
physicians  have  patients,  or  rather,  in  what  space  of  time  wonld  the  spedes 
be  killed  off  anywhere  ? 

It  is  not  our  duty  to  solve  these  problems.  We  only  put  them  for  any* 
body  else  whose  brilliancy  is  sufficient  for  the  undertaking.  For  the  present 
we  deem  it  a  worthy  task  to  minister  to  the  general  desire  for  infbrmatian 
which  bespeaks  the  fact  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  has  bitten 
everybody  with  a  mania  for  knoiHedge ;  and  since  tiie  popular  Toioe  so 
often  declares  the  popular  possession  of  nerves,  it  may  be  as  well  to  make 
known  some  of  the  facts  concerning  thenu 

The  human  system  is  abundantly  supplied  whh  white  filaments  ex- 
tending into  all  its  tissues.  There  is  no  bone,  no  muscle,  no  vein,  no 
artery,  or  none  of  the  other  components  of  the  framework  of  man  without 
them.  Tracing  those  fine  white  threads  to  their  source,  it  is  found  that  they 
converge  towards  trunks  greater  or  lesser  in  size,  longer  or  shorter  in 
extent,  but  all  ending  in  the  brain  or  its  prolongation,  the  spinal  marrow. 
Those  filaments  are  ail  found  to  be  the  same  in  snbstaace  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  perfectly  different  in  every 
respect  from  any  other  tissue  in  the  body.  They  are  found  to  dimioLsh, 
too,  as  they  are  further  removed  from  the  point  of  departure  from  the 
great  nervous  centre — the  cerebral  mass  or  its  collateral  supply — ^tbo 
spinal  canal ;  and  althoagh  they  spread  in  the  most  minute  ramifications 
everywhere  in  the  system,  yet  that  they  converge  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  increasing  in^size  as  they  approach  towards  one  main  trank,  which  U 
largest  at  its  root.    Those  filaments  are  nerves. 

It  has  formed  a  special  scientific  enquiry,  the  subject  of  years  of  labour, 
to  discover  the  particular  functions  of  those  innumerable  filaments,  and  the 
influence  they  exercise  in  the  scheme  of  the  animal  economy.  The  greatest 
additions  to  our  knowledge  has  been  made  ii  recent  years,  and  by  the  men 
of  that  school  which  may  be  said  to  be  eminently  modem — ^the  school  of 
physiology.  The  labours  of  Bichat,  Majendie,  Claude  Bernard,  Eolliker, 
Hunter,  Marshall  Hall,  and  those  associated  with  some  English  names 
more  recent,  may  be  allowed  the  credit  of  almost  all  the  knowledge 
possessed  upon  the  subject. 

That  knowledge  in  its  most  interesting  phase  has  been  derived  from 
the  practice  of  vivisection  or  experiment  by  the  knife  upon  living  animals. 
It  establishes  satisfactorily  that  the  severance  .of  the  connection  of  the 
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main  trnnk  of  a  nerve  with  the  brain,  prevents  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
sense  or  power  in  the  parts  supplied  bj  it.  From  this  fact  arose  the 
divimon  of  nekres  into  sentient  and  motor  classes;  or  nerves  whose 
connection  with  a  part  bestows  npon  that.part  the  power  of  movement,  or 
the  facnltj  of  feeling  in  the  amount  in  wliich  either  quality  is  developed 
in  the  part. 

A  very  ordinary  and  familiar  instance  of  this  fact  can  be  found  in  a 
general  way,  out  of  an  accident  common  enough  at  steeple-chases  and 
sometimes  in  hunting,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  at  some  time  or  other  of 
their  lives  seen  by  our  readers.  A  horse  drops  his  hind  legs  when  gallop- 
ing fast,  and  leaping  over  a  fence  in  his  stride  he  staggers  a  little  at  the 
momen^  goes  on  a  stretch  or  two,  and  swaying  frcmi  side  to  side,  falls. 
After  an  effort  to  regain  his  legs,  it  is  seen  he  cannot  do  so,  and  persons, 
whose  sympathy  for  the  Men  animal  is  greater  than  theur  knowledge, 
attempt  to  lift  him  to  a  standing  position.  Should  they  succeed  in  raising 
him  up,  it  is  found  that  when  they  remove  their  support,  hb  hind  quarters 
aiok  down  and  pull  the  animal  upon  the  earth  again.  Some  one  at  IstfH 
arrives  who,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  injury,  exclaims  that  the  horse's 
back  is  broken,  and  thus  causes  the  less  intelligent  but  more  earnest  per- 
sons around  to  desist  their  useless  attempts  to  prop  him  up  any  more. 

If  an  examination  were  made  of  the  injured  animal  after  death,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  fact  was  literally  true,  and  a  fracfure  would  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  vertebrae.  The  spinal  marrow  would  be  found  to  be 
strangulated  by  the  weight  of  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  fractured 
'Spine,  the  pressure  thus  exercised  completely  interrupting  the  connection 
between  the  brain  and  all  the  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  beyond  the 
point  of  injury,  as  completely  as  if  a  Imife  were  run  through  it.  Allowing 
the  point  to  be  in  the  lumbar  vertebra,  all  the  nerves  arising  from  the 
spinal  marrow  below  that  point  would  be  cut  off  in  the  severance  of  their 
main  trunk  and  the  parts  of  supply  paralysed.  This  is  just  what  takes 
place.  The  nerves  which  supply  the  motor  power  of  the  lower  limb:*, 
arise  from  some  portion  of  this  division  of  the  nervous  canal,  and  their 
connection  with  the  cerebral  centre  being  interrupted  in  the  interruption  of 
the  trunk  from  whence  they  arise,  they  are  incapable  of  communicating 
the  motor  influence  which  they  originally  conveyed,  and  that  part  of  the 
muscular  structure  supplied  by  them  is  perfectly  and  wholly  inert  in  con- 
sequence. These  are  the  phenomena  of  paralysis  of  a  part.  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  function  of  a  nerve  which  is  sentient  in  its  influence  is 
interrupted  with  the  bram,  the  consequence  is  loss  of  the  sentient  power. 
To  sever  the  ophthalmic  nerves  at  their  point  <f  issue  with  the  brain 
would  cause  blindness  immediately,  without  any  injury  being  visible  in  the 
outward  structure,  and  so  with  any  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  special 


By  facts  of  this  kind  it  was  found  what  influence  the  nervous  supply 
maintained  on  the  parts  which  were  furnished  with  them,  and  the  nature 
of  their  connection  with  motor  or  sentient  tissues  in  the  body  clearly  de- 
monstrated*   For  so  far,  the  endowment  of  motion  or  of  feeling  in  certain 
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pirta  supplied  bj  nerves  was  very  explicitly  nnidentood  to  have  ex* 
isteoce  in  the  connection  of  the  parts  with  the  brain. 

This  was  a  step  so  far  on  the  road  to  knowledge ;  but  there  were 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  animal  economy  still  which  were  wholly  nnac* 
coantable.  It  was  seen  that  if  certain  portions  of  organs  were  irritated, 
naturally  or  artificially,  that  irritation  produced  violent  action  in  other 
parts  remote  from  those,  and  with  which  no  connection  was  maintained  by 
the  part  irritated.  To  make  thia  understood  we  shall  refer  to  the  vecy 
ordinary  phenomenon  of  sneeung.  This  is  a  violent  and  sudden  expi- 
ratory effort,  by  which  the  lungs  and  diaphragm  are  called  mto  imme- 
diate action,  and  inhalation  of  air  havmg  taken  pUce  by  a  full  inspiration, 
the  lungs  being  generally  distended  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and  the  chest 
dilated  to  its  greatest  extent,  the  diaphragm  contracts  forcibly  and  rapidly, 
and  the  air  is  expelled  with  a  loud  noise.  Now  all  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented here  can  be  produced  by  the  titillation  of  a  part  having  no  seeming 
connection  with  the  organs  here  engaged  whatsoever.  To  tickle  the  nostril 
with  a  feather,  or  stimulate  it  with  a  grain  of  snuff,  will  produce  everything 
we  have  here  detailed.  By  the  discoveiy  of  the  sentient  and  motor  in- 
fluence, exerted  by  the  nervous  supply,  it  could  be  understood  how  the 
perception  of  the  irritation  of  the  membrane  of  the  nostril  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  and  how,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  law,  a  movement  in 
that  membrane  irritated  would  take  place ;  but  it  could  not  be  understood 
how  the  duiphragm,  lungs,  and  muscles  of  the  chest,  could  be  brought  into 
movement  as  a  result  of  nasal  irritation  alone.  This  led  to  the  celebrated 
discovery  of  Marshall  Hall,  and  the  development  of  the  facts  of  reflex  action* 
It  was  found  that  in  the  brain  a  communication  existed  between  the  origins 
of  nerves  situated  at  different  parts  of  that  organ,  through  a  connection 
maintained  through  the  mass  of  the  organ  itself.  Minute  bundles  of  ner- 
vous matter  well  defined  in  their  course,  were  found  proceeding  from  the 
pomt  of  origin  of  one  nerve  to  the  point  of  origin  of  another.  A  series  of 
experiments  were  then  made  which  showed  that  if  this  communication  were 
interrupted,  the  reflex  phenomena  would  not  take  place,  the  nasal  nerves 
might  receive  the  irritation,  but  no  movement  would  be  consequent  in  the 
lungs  or  diaphragm.  From  hence  it  was  demonstrated  that  when  the  nasal 
nerves  conveyed  the  sensation  of  irritation  to  the  brain,  the  current  of  feel« 
hig  passed  along  the  track  of  communication  in  that  organ  to  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  nervous  supply  of  the  diaphragm,  and  from  the  point  of  origin 
proceeded  in  the  nerve  itself  to  that  organ,  causing  at  the  same  time  the 
movement  of  the  other  organs  or  muscles,  with  which  it  acts  in  sympathy 
by  the  action  of  the  branches  of  communication  between  them,  and  first 
relaxing  the  diaphragm  by  its  current  of  sensation,  and  then  contracting  it, 
produced  a  species  of  convulsive  and  involuntary  movement,  giving  all  tlie 
phenomena  of  spasmodic  exertion  of  the  parts.  The  importance  of  this 
discovery  became  very  great  towards  the  elucidation  of  nervous  disease 
and  involuntary  muscular  action.  A  familiar  illustration  of  the  process 
might  be  had  from  the  working  of  the  telegraph.  Let  us  conceive  a  great 
central  station,  which  will  represent  the  biMui,  having  many  divergent  Unfa 
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to  points  for  removBd  from  each  other.  At  one  of  those  points  a  messago^ 
18  transmitted  to  the  central  station,  giving  an  order  for  a  certain  act  to  be' 
performed  at  another  point  with  which  there  is  only  a  connection  maintained 
throogh  the  central  arrangement;  we  will  conceive  that  this  message  after 
trmsmission  to  the  central  station  has  to  be  forwarded  throogh  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  the  main  trunk  and  that  point.  A  commnnication 
b  desired  to  be  forwarded  from  Drogheda  to  Kildare.  First  it  is  despatched 
firom  Drogheda  to  Dnblin  at  a  central  station,  from  the  central  station  we 
will  snppose  at  the  terminus  of  the  Drogheda  railway  it  is  conveyed  by  an 
intermediate  wire  to  the  terminus  at  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, and  from  theoce  directly  to  Kildare.  In  this  process  we  have  all  the 
analogne  in  the  proceediog  of  the  nervous  sensations  in  reflex  acUon,  ac- 
curately represented,  even  in  the  consequences  produced  at  each  point. 
The  message  at  Drogheda  conveys  a  desire  which  involves  the  performance 
of  a  certain  act  at  Kildare,  the  desire  is  conveyed  through  the  intermediate 
communication  having  reached  the  central  station  to  another  j  auction  in 
connection  with  it.  The  order  is  despatched  from  this  point,  and  the  action 
takes  place  in  consequence.  Here  u  the  transmission  of  sensation  along  the 
nasal  nerve  into  the  central  nervous  mass,  from  thence  by  the  line  of  con* 
nection  between  it  and  another  nerve  it  procdeds  to  iu  point  of  junction, 
and  from  thence  is  conveyed  abng  to  its  termination,  where  it  produces  a 
certain  movement. 

Such  are  the  prindpal  facts  in  relation  to  the  functions  discharged  by 
nervous  communication  over  the  body.  There  are  others,  which  show 
that  the  particular  development  of  the  nervous  supply  constitutes  the 
special  senses.  The  arrangement  of  the  auditory  nerves  within  the  ear 
gives  ns  the  faculty  of  hearing.  The  distribution  of  the  ophthalmic 
necves  bestows  the  wonderful  sense  of  sight.  The  lingual  nerve  in  its 
ramificatiens  in  the  tongue,  endows  us  with  the  sense  of  taste.  Tlie 
olfactoiy  nerve,  as  it  is  divided  into  filaments  innumerable  along  the 
noatril,  gives  the  power  of  smell.  The  nervous  distribution  which  passes 
through  the  skin  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  endues  us  with  the  sense  of 
tooch,  and  everywhere  m  the  system,  this  admirable  structure  exer- 
cises some  immediate  and  vital  impulse  on  the  complex  organs  of  the 
frame,  exdting  our  wonder,  admiration,  and  astonishment  always,  for 
the  mechanism  of  its  ordered  design- 
Ministering  to  every  corporeal  enjoyment,  it  is  admirable  with  what 
fidelity  to  its  purpose  Uie  nervous  system  works  in  the  human  body :  yet 
strange  it  is,  that  its  derangements  have  caused  some  of  the  most  curious 
epidemics  in  the  species  of  mankind.  Some  five  hundred  years  ago,  the 
nations  were  astonished  by  the  prevalence  of  an  affection  of  the  nerves 
pmrely  and  alone,  which  spread  with  the  most  alarming  rapidity.  In  tha 
year  1374,  the  celebrated  nervous  disorder,  called  the  Dance  of  St.  John, 
was  first  seen  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle.  A  number  of  men  and  women  had  come 
oat  of  Germany,  and  were  seen  going  through  the  city,  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  accompanied  by  music  The  streets  resounded  with  their  cries,  and 
flight  and  day  equally  beheld  their  orgies*    They  formed  in  circles,  gi-aap- 
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ing  the  hands  of  each  other,  and  dandog  with  a  wild  and  giddy  earnest- 
ness,  passed  along  in  a  ddirioos  whirl  of  finantic  enjojment.  Crowds 
gatherod  to  behold  the  appalling  spectade,  and  f<d]owed  the  footsteps  of  the 
dancers,  as  they  swept  along  in  their  tomnltnons  exhibition.  By  a  strange 
and  nnacconntable  fascination,  those  who  lingered  near  them  caught  the 
desure  of  joining  theur  mazes  of  folly.  They  mshed  too  into  the  delirions 
ronnd  of  excitement,  and  crowds  parddpated  in  the  strange  possession. 
They  never  gave  np  their  insane  exertion  nndl,  quite  exhausted,  they  sank 
upon  the  groand,  uid  lay  there  without  motion,  groaning  and  swollen  to  a 
great  size.  The  only  remedy  from  which  they  experienced  any  ease  was 
to  be  swathed  in  doths  tightiy  wrapped  around  them  in  strong  bands* 

In  a  few  months  the  wonderful  epidemic  spread  over  the  Netherlands, 
and  created  the  most  intense  alarm  wherever  it  was  seen.  In  Uege,  in 
Utrecht,  in  Tongres,  and  many  other  towns  of  Belgium,  the  bands  of  fanatic 
dancers,  appeared  girt  with  doths,  in  order  that  a  stidc  might  be  inserted 
between  them  when  the  paroxysms  were  over,  and  twisted  tightly  around. 
Their  hair  was  festooned  with  gariands,  and  they  rushed  along  in  their 
insensate  career.  Everywhere  they  appeared  new  accessions  joiued  their 
ranks,  and  the  dties  of  Germany  echoed  horribly  with  their  mad  mirth.  It 
was  noted  that  they  had  a  curious  horror  of  square-toed  shoes,  and  from 
hence,  edicts  were  issued  in  some  places  oommanding  none  others  to  be 
worn.  Red  colours,  too,  created  an  intense  antipathy  in  thdr  breasts,  and 
above  all  things,  they  had  an  aversion  to  behold  any  persons  weepmg.  The 
disease  extended  to  Cologne,  where  five  hundred  dancers  swept  die  streets, 
and  went  on  to  Metz,  where  deven  hundred  whirled  in  its  labyrinth  of  in- 
sanity. 

In  1418  it  broke  out  in  Strasbourg,  and  ran  the  same  coune  as  it  had 
tiken  in  Befgium  and  on  the  Lower  ^line.  Day  and  night  the  dancera 
paraded  the  streets  accompanied  by  bagpipes,  and  dancing  m  ddres.  So 
great  did  the  number  of  the  infatuated  become,  that  the  corporations  of  the 
towns  had  to  take  cognisance  of  them,  and  arranged  them  into  parties  pro- 
perly inspected.  They  were,  by  command,  taken  to  the  chapds  of  St.  Vitus 
near  Taleru  and  Rotestein,  add  being  put  under  disdpline  theie^  Hecker 
the  German  physician  says  that  they  were  cured.  F^m  this  time,  at  all 
events,  the  occurrence  became  rare,  and  the  dances  of  St.  John  disturbed 
the  peace]  of  good  citizens  no  more.  Referring  to  nervous  people,  we 
could  not  omit  the  rdation  of  Tarantiam,  an  epidemic  which  arose  from  the 
bite  of  the  Tarantula,  and  first  seen  in  Apulia  in  tiie  sixteenth  century, 
spread  over  Italy,  as  a  great  contagion. 

This  was  said  to  arise  from  the  bite  of  the  tarantulai  a  ground  spider, 
common  in  Apulia.  Some  writers  state  it  was  not  a  spider,  but  an  animal 
calledterrantola,  and  the  sameas  the  star-liaardof  the  Romans.  Thosepensiia 
bitten  by  it  fell  into  a  kind  of  mdancholy,  and  appeared  stupified,  or  scarody 
possessed  of  thdr  senses.  No  effort  could  rouse  them  from  this  state,  no 
stimulant  cause  them  any  exdtement,  but  if  mudc  once  attracted  their 
attention,  at  the  first  sounds  of  a  favourite  mdody,  they  sprang  op  shout- 
ing for  joy,  and  danced  without  intermisdon  nntil  they  sank.    The  floie 
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sod  GitiierD  alone  conld  inflaence  tbe  lethargy  into  wbidh  they  had  fallen ; 
but  at  the  modic  of  those  instrnments  they  became  fired  with  a  new  life  as 
if  by  enchantment.  The  dancing  movement  which  distmgnished  those 
peraona  noder  themflnence  of  tarantism  was  singularly  gracefnl,  and  it  was 
ofaaerred  that  those  who  were  clownish  or  ungainly  in  their  motions  before, 
now  assumed  the  most  becoming  attitudes.  Even  men  and  women  who 
were  completely  ignorant  or  unaccustomed  to  music,  turned  their  motions  to 
l^e  notes  in  the  most  exquisite  unison.  The  sounds  of  the  Tarantella,  as 
the  melody  was  termed,  which  was  customary  to  be  played  for  the  suffererF, 
eoold  be  heard  in  ahndst  every  vale  from  Spartivento  to  the  Alps,  as  the 
enrioua  nervoos  disorder  spread  along.  By  degrees  this  epidemic,  too,  died 
away,  and  modem  investigations  find  no  trace  of  it  anywhere  in  its  old  and 
favourite  stronghold. 

*  With  Ae  progress  of  medical  science,  nervous  epidemics  ceased  to  have 
any  great  influence  on  populations.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  some 
instanoes  of  curious  sdaures  of  the  kind,  propagated  by  contiguity  alone, 
still  exist.  The  convulsionnairee,  who  made  such  a  notoriety  in  France 
dming  the  hist  century,  and  a  few  of  whom  lingered  uniH  the  year  1829, 
were  an  instance  in  point.  But  notwithstandmg  all  the  assertions  made 
by  Pessiniists,  that  the  human  race  is  more  liable  to  disease  m  latter  times, 
and  espedaUy  to  nervous  affections,  the  fact  is  simply  untrue.  The  hurry 
ind  boistle  in  which  men  live  in  those  days,  have  not  in  this  pomt  embittered 
human  fife,  nor  have  they  rendered  it  liable  to  any  unusual  accessions  of 
nervoQs  excitation,  notwiUistanding  statements  to  the  contrary.  Isohted 
facta  may  be  found  of  unaccountable  nervous  seusures  upon  communities  in 
the  midst  of  civilisation,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  very  rarity  of  those  seiz- 
nres,  and  the  limited  arde  to  whi);h  they  are  confined,  make  them  the  sub- 
ject of  astonishment.  We  wifl  ^ve  a  few  of  the  relations  of  instances  of 
the  kind  as  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  our  records  of  nervous  people.  We 
shall  take  first  a  record  of  a  circumstance  arising  from  what  is  termed  re- 
figioos  exdtement.  The  details  are  given  in  Fothergill  and  Want's  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal  for  1814. 

In  a  Methodist  chapel  at  Redruth,  a  man  during  service  cried  out  with 
a  load  voice,  ^'  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  at  the  same  time  manifesting 
the  greatest  nneashiess  and  solicitude  respecting  the  condition  of  his  soul. 
Some  other  members  of  the  congregation  following  his  example,  cried  out 
in  the  snae  form  of  words,  and  seemed  shortly  affclr  to  suffbr  the  most  ex- 
craciating  bo^y  pain.  This  strange  occurrence  was  soon  publicly  known, 
and  hundreds  of  people  who  had  come  thither,  either  attracted  by  curiosity, 
or  a  desire  from  other  motives  to  see  the  sufferers,  fell  into  the  same  state. 
The  chapel  remained  open  some  days  and  nights,  and  from  that  pobt  the 
new  disease  spread  itself^  and  with  the  rapidity  of  Iightnmg,  over  the  neigh* 
bowing  towns  of  Oambome,  Helston,  Truro,  Penryn,  and  Falmouth,  as 
well  as  over  the  villages  in  the  vicinity.  Whilst  thus  advancing,  it  decreased 
in  some  measure  at  the  place  where  it  had  first  appeared,  and  it  confined 
itself  throughout  to  the  Methodist  chapels.  It  was  only  by  the  words 
which  we  have  mentioned^  that  it  was  eioited,  and  it  only  seised  those 
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penocs  of  the  lowest  edocation.  ThoM  who  were  attacked  betrajed  tlie 
greatest  anguish,  and  fell  into  oonynlsions.  Othere  cried  oat  like  penons 
possessed,  thatthe  Almtghtywonld  stnughtwaj  poor  oat  hiswnth  upon  them, 
that  the  wailings  of  tormented  spirits  rang  in  their  ears,  and  that  thef  saw 
hell  open  to  receive  them.  The  clergy,  when  in  the  course  of  thdr  sermons 
they  perceived  that  persons  were  thus  seized,  earnestly  exhorted  them  to 
confess  their  sins,  and  zealonsly  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  they 
were  by  nature  enemies  to  Christ,  that  the  anger  of  God  had  therefore 
fallen  on  them,  and  that  if  death  should  surprise  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
iniquity,  the  eternal  torments  of  hell  would  be  thur  portion.  The  over- 
excited congregation  upon  this  repeated  thdr  words,  which  naturally  must 
have  increased  the  fury  of  their  convulsive  attacks.  When  the  dtsconrse 
had  produced  its  full  effect,  the  preacher  changed  his  subject ;  reminded 
those  who  were  suffering  of  the  power  of  the  Saviour  as  well  as  of  the  grace 
of  God,  and  represented  to  them,  In  glowing  cok>urs,  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Upon  this  a  remarkable  reaction  sooner  or  later  took  place.  Those  who 
were  in  convulsions  felt  themselves  raised  from  the  lowest  depths  of  misery 
and  despaur  to  the  most  exalted  bliss,  and  triumphantly  shouted  out  tbftt 
their  bonds  were  loosed,  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and  they  were  translated 
to  the  wonderful  freedom  of  the  children  of  God.  In  the  meantime  their 
convuldons  continued,  and  they  remained  during  this  condition  so  abstracted 
from  everything  earthly  that  they  stood  two  and  sometimes  three  days  and 
nights  together  in  the  chapels,  a^tated  all  the  time  by  spasmodic  move* 
ments,  and  taking  neither  repose  nor  nourishment.  According  to  a  mode* 
rate  computation,  four  thousand  people  were  within  a  very  abort  time 
effected  by  the  malady. 

This  is  very  extraordinaiy,  and  shows  the  wonderful  influence  mental 
emotion  uncontrolled  can  exert  on  the  human  body.  The  place  where  the 
epidemic  spread  being  in  Wales,  we  find  it  took  place  amongst  a  populatioQ 
chiefly  rurel,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  feebleness  of  health 
occurring  from  exhausting  avocations.  A  remarkable  in0Uaoe  of  a  partial 
epidemic  of  the  kind,  cleariy  arising  from  a  debilitated  istate  of  the  system^ 
and  prodooed  by  sympathy,  b  found  in  Hofelaad's  Journal. 

A  young  woman  of  the  lowest  order,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  aad  of 
stout  frame,  came,  on  the  13th  January,  1801,  to  visit  a  patient  in  the 
Ghariti  Hospital  at  Berlin,  where  she  had  hereelf  been  {Mreviously  under 
treatment  for  an  inflammation  of  the  chest  with  tetanic  spasms,  and  imme- 
diately on  entering  the  ward,  fell  down  in  strong  convulsions.  At  the 
sight  of  her  violent  contortions,  six  other  female  patients  inunediately 
became  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  by  degrees  eight  more  were  in  like 
manner  attacked  with  strong  convulsions.  Ail  thoAO  patients  were  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  yeara  old,  and  suffered  without  exception,  one  ftom 
spasms  of  the  stomach,  another  from  palsy,  a  third  from  lethargy,  a  fourth 
from  fits  with  conscionsness,  a  fifth  from  catalepsy,  a  sixth  from  syncope. 
The  convulsions,  which  alternated  in  various  ways  with  tonic  spasms,  were 
accompanied  by  loas  of  sensibility,  and  were  invariably  preceded  by 
languor  with  heavy  sleep,  which  was  followed  by  the  fits  in  the  course  of  • 
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niirate  or  two;  and  it  is  remarkable  th&t  in  all  those  persons  their  former 
oerrons  disorder,  not  excepting  paralyusi  disappeared,  returning,  however, 
afier  the  sabseqnent  removal  of  their  new  complaint  The  treatment^ 
during  which  two  of  the  nurses,  who  were  young  women,  suffered  from 
the  same  attacks,  was  continued  for  four  months.  It  was  finally  successfnl. 

The  last  example  we  shall  give  is  a  case  which  illustrates  the  power  of 
credibility  or  fancy  over  the  human  body,  and  is  the  record  of  an  epidemic 
seizure  of  nervous  excitation,  occurring  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  fac- 
tory district. 

At  a  cotton  manufactory  at  Hodden  Bridge,  in  Lancashire,  a  girl,  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1787,  put  a  mouse  into  the  bosom  of  another 
girl  who  had  a  great  dread  of  mice.  The  girl  was  immediately  thrown 
into  a  fit,  and  continued  in  it  with  the  most  violent  convulsions  for  twenty- 
foor  hours.  On  the  following  day,  three  more  girls  were  seized  in  the  same 
manner,  and  on  the  seventeenth,  six  more.  Bv  this  time  the  alarm,  was 
so  great  that  the  whole  work,  in  which  200  or  800  were  employed, 
was  totally  stopped,  and  an  idea  prevailed  that  a  particular  disease  had 
been  introduced  by  a  bag  of  cotton  opened  in  the  house.  On  Sunday  the 
18th,  Dr.  (St  Clair  was  sent  for  from  Preston.  Before  he  arrived, 
three  more  were  seized,  and  during  that  night  and  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth,  eleven  more,  making  in  all  twenty-four.  Of  these,  twenty- 
one  were  young  women,  two  were  girls  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  one  a 
man  who  had  been  much  fatigued  by  holding  the  girls.  Three  of  tha 
number  lived  about  two  miles  from  the  plaee  where  the  disorder  first  broke 
OQt,  and  three  at  another  factory  at  Clitheroe,  about  five  miles  distant, 
which  last  and  two  more  were  infected  entirely  from  report,  not  having 
seen  the  other  patients,  but  like  them  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  plague  being  caught  from  cotton.  1'ho 
symptoms  were  anxiety,  strangulation,  and  very  strongconvulsions,  and  these 
were  so  violent  as  to  last,  without  any  intermission,  from  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  twenty-fonr.  hours,  and  to  require  four  or  five  persons  to  prevoDt 
the  patients  from  tearing  their  hair  and  dashing  their  heads  against  tho 
floors  and  walls.  Dr^St.  Clair  had  taken  with  him  a  portable  electric 
machine,  and  by  electric  shocks  the  patients  were  universally  relieved 
without  exception.  As  soon  as  the  patients  and  the  country  were  assured 
that  the  complaint  was  merely  nervous,  easily  cured,  and  not  introduced  by 
the  cotton,  no  fresh  person  was  affected.  To  dissipate  their  apprehensions 
atill  farther,  the  best  effects  were  obtained  hj  causing  them  to  take  a 
cheerfhl  glass  and  join  in  a  dance.  On  Tuesday  they  danced,  and  on  the 
next  day  were  all  at  work,  except  two  or  three  who  were  much  weakened 
by  their  fits. 

Bat  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  nervous  people  are  to  be  found 
in  ooantries  far  removed  from  the  civilization  in  which  we  live,  and  wbofeO 
populations  are  semi-savage.  In  the  Shetland  Islands,  amongst  a  wild, 
nntntored,  and  ignorant  people,  the  most  uncommon  species  of  nervous 
excitation  has  prevailed  during  the  last  one  hundred  years.  As  the  Sundays 
recur  throughout  the  year  in  the  midst  of  a  congn^gation  at  worship,  it  is 
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very  tisaal  for  one  of  tlie  females  present  to  give  a  lond  shriek,  and  toss 
her  body  into  oonvnlsiye  writbiogs  and  extraordinary  attitades.  Thereopon 
every  other  woman  present  follows  her  example.  The  scene  which  ensnes^ 
is  from  all  accoants  of  it  perfectly  indescribable.  One  clergyman  found  a 
very  effectnal  remedy  for  those  seianres.  He  had  been  annoyed  by  them 
to  8och  a  degree  that  be  felt  he  shonld  either  find  a  method  of  stopping 
their  occarrence  or  else  shift  his  qaai-ters  to  some  land  where  the  eongre* 
gatioDS  are  more  decorous ;  and  npon  a  certain  Sunday  he  informed  his 
people,  when  they  were  gathered,  that  he  had  found  that  a  lake  dose  beside  the 
place  of  worship  possessed  most  healing  qualities  for  those  nervous  seiaures, 
which  troubled  so  many  of  his  hearers.  The  mode  of  deriving  its  benefits 
was,  he  stated,  to  bring  the  person  in  the  access  to  its  margin  and  immerse 
her  therein.  He  had  provided  a  few  trusty  men  whom  he  had  directed  to 
pursue  this  course  with  the  first  member  of  his  congregation  seixed,  and 
he  said  he  was  quite  certain  they  would  perform  their  duty  perfectly.  It 
18  almost  needless  to  add,  that  from  that  day  forward  this  clergyman  never 
had  occasion  to  put  his  precepts  into  practice. 

In  Abyssynia,  in  the  Tigre  country,  there  is  a  species  of  nervous  persons 
who  are  subject  to  a  malady  called  Tigretier,  which  presents  all  the  charae- 
ters  of  TaranUsm,  and  is  cured  by  music  The  dancing  dervishes  amongst 
Mohammedans  enjoy  the  pecuHarity  of  their  profession  aolely  from  their 
capacity  for  bringing  on  nervous  excitation.  Of  a  kindred  nature  are 
the  Psylli,  or  serpent««aters  of  Egypt.  Savary  Duke  de  Rovigo  states, 
that  be  once  beheld  a  procession  of  this  sect  at  Rosetta.  They  passed  him 
with  bare  arms  and  wild  demeanour,  holding  venomous  serpents  in  their 
hands,  which  they  grasped  by  the  neck,  and  with  shrieks  and  howlings 
devoured  alive.  Sonnini  gives  an  account  of  a  Saadi,  or  serpent-eater, 
who  visited  his  apartment  accompanied  by  a  priest  of  his  sect.  The  priest 
had  with  him  a  basket  in  which  he  carried  a  green  and  oopper-colonred 
snake  of  a  deadly  description.  This,  after  some  preliminary  arrangements, 
he  delivered  to  the  Saadi,  who  seized  it  with  a  vigorous  hand,  whilst  it 
twisted  and  writhed  round  his  naked  arm.  He  gazed  at  the  reptile  and 
soon  grew  excited.  His  countenance  became  discomposed,  his  eyes  homed 
with  a  flashing  light,  and  rolled  terribly.  After  a  short  while,  dnring  which 
his  manner  lost  iH  character  of  sanity,  with  a  loud  cry  he  bit  the  ani- 
mal io  the  head,  and  ate  the  unsavoury  morsel.  Instantly  he  became 
convulsive  in  his  actions — ^he  bowled  horribly,  his  limbs  writhed,  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  the  features  of  madness,  his  mouth  extended  and  was 
covered  with  blood  and  foam.  Three  strong  men  endeavoured  to  hold  binn 
but  he  dragged  them  around  the  chamber,  and  flung  them  from  him  as  if 
they  were  children ;  bis  arms  thrown  about  with  violence  struck  everything 
within  bis  reach.  At  length  the  priest  took  the  serpent  from  him,  but  bis 
mad  convulsions  did  not  cease ;  he  bit  bis  hands,  and  his  fury  continued. 
The  priest  then  approached  him,  passed  his  arms  down  his  back,  and  moved 
his  hands  gently  around  him  in  a  manner  familiar  to  those  who  have  seen 
mesmeric  operators  performing  on  their  subjects.     By  degrees  the  man's 
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agttatioa  ceased,  and  he  laj  down  in  a  state  of  complete  lassitude  and 
exhaastion. 

Soch  facts  as  those  demonstrate  the  wonderfnl  infloence  of  the  nenrons 
system  oTor  the  homan  frame.  The  medium  of  ereiy  action,  and  of  every 
sense,  it  has  heen  directed  in  its  organisation  for  the  great  end  of  the 
happineea  and  well-being  of  man*  In  the  casual  instances  where  it  has 
become  perverted  in  its  purpose  from  those  causes,  which  are  inscrutable  to 
the  wisest  science,  it  has  afforded  only  an  instance  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  of  the  univerae,  who  has  ordered  its  arrangement  with  such  infi* 
nite  skilly  where  the  least  deviation  from  the  balance  in  which  He  has 
endowed  it  is  pregnant  with  such  monstrous  and  terrific  consequences  as 
we  have  shown.  In  the  investigation  of  its  history,  we  trust  we  have 
found  room  to  impart  the  instraction  which  must  ever  arise  from  the  con^ 
templation  of  the  handiwork  of  God,  and  is  not  the  less  visible  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  healthy  nervous  faculty  subtends  the  life  and  joy  of 
the  human  race,  than  is  the  surprise  and  terror  with  which  the  alteration 
of  its  valid  conditions  in  nervous  persons  demonstrates. 
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It  was  autumn  time  in  the  year  1 7 — .  The  nation  was  witnessing  « 
spectacle  idiich,  for  intensity  and  determination,  might  have  found  a  parallel 
b  the  old  servile  wars  of  iniddle  Europe — the  struggle  of  class  with  class, 
of  oocnpant  with  proprietor.  The  country,  which  Imd  been  ravaged  and  dis* 
organised  by  being  made  the  battle-field  of  a  couple  royal  factions — Stuart 
and  Oninge^-had  scarcely  recovered  the  efifects  of  that  bloody  encounter.  The 
popnlaSion  were  two*thirds  Jacobite  and  one-thud  WiUiamite ;  but  whilst 
the  fonner  relied  merely  on  the  faith  and  potency  of  legitimate  right,  and 
fought  with  the  rude  weapons  of  an  impulsive  warfare,  tiie  adherents  of  the 
latter  had  the  countenance  and  support  of  a  kingdom  gradually  merging 
into  empire.  Long  after  James  had  died  in  exile,  and  the  Georgian 
period  had  set  in,  the  animosities  of  the  old  struggle  survived  the  con- 
flkst ;  and  the  two  races,  tbongh  living  side  by  side,  eyed  each  other  with 
a  deadly  hatred,  since  filtered  into  indifference  through  the  crooked 
concrete  of  several  generations.  Such  was  the  political  and  social  aspect 
of  the  countiy  in  August  17-*-.  On  the  third  of  that  month,  an 
Englishman,  of  the  cosmopolitan  patronymic  of  Smith,  was  murdered  near 
the  little  village  of  Six-mile*bridge,  in  the  county  of  CUue.  The  murdered 
man  had  long  lived  in  a  state  of  extreme  unpopularity  with  his  neighboors, 
and  the  bad  feelings  with  which  he  waa  regarded,  were  unfortunately  in- 
creased by  his  spedal  interference  in  a  hasty  prosecution,  which  resulted  in 
the  execution  of  two  men  for  sheep-stealLig.  He  had  been  repeatedly 
warned  that  he  was  a  man  marked  out  for  the  swiftest  and  most  extreme 
vengeance ;  but,  being  master  of  a  courage  almost  amounting  to  rashness,  he 
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despised  the  threats,  and  faced  the  peril  with  impimity.  Onafairdaj 
he  was  riding  home  leisiirelj  from  market,  aad  had  just  passed  the  cross  of 
Abndhie,whenfiye,  menwearingnodisguise,  and  armed  witii  heavybhidgeonsy 
sprang  oat  of  a  plantation  of  Scotch  firs  which  lined  the  road  at  one  side, 
and  snrronnded  him  with  a  suddenness  which  cut  ofif  all  chances  of  esci^e. 
He  knew  his  men,  and  they  knew,  their  victim.  Throwing  up  bis  hands  he 
uttering  one  piercing  shriek,  in  which  the  agonising  despair  of  a  whde  life 
appeared  concentrated.  It  was  his  last  last  appeal  in  this  worid ;  in  less 
than  five  miontes  he  had  been  dragged  to  the  groond,  and  hu  skoll  beaten 
into  a  cnide  jellj.  The  riderless  horse,  his  flanks  splashed  with  Mood,  oon- 
vejed  the  bloody  tidings  home.  The  report  of  the  assassination  spread 
from  month  to  month,  from  dep6t  to  dep6t.  The  landed  interest  became 
alarmed,  and  a  reward  of  five  hmidred  pounds,  snbscribed  by  thearistocn^ 
of  the  country,  was  offered  for  the  discoveiy  of  the  murderers. 

Thirteen  days  elapsed,  and  in  the  dock  of  the  old  courtbonse  of  Limerick 
five  men  stood  charged  with  the  murder  of  Smith.  The  conriction,  notic- 
ing the  paudty  of  evidence  and  the  thirst  for  vengeance  manifested  by  the 
prosecutors,  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  wholly  constitutional.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced,  the  doomed  men  being  allowed  twenty-four  hours 
to  prepare  for  the  terrible  change  which  awaited  them.  The  jury  went  to 
dine,  his  lordship  rolled  home  in  his  grand  coach  to  his  lodgings  in  tho 
Englishtown — then  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city;  and  the  prisonera 
having  exchanged  last  greetings  with  their  friends,  were  carted  back  to 
gaol. 

Gallows-green,  a  steep  hill  within  a  mile  of  limeriek  (and  the  homew 
by  the  way,  of  poor  Griffin's  Eily  O'Connor),  was  the  ordinary  plsee  of 
execution  for  criminals  convicted  of  offences  committed  within  tSe  borough 
boundary ;  capital  punishment  for  crimes  committed  outside  that  line  of 
demarcation  wais  invariably  administered  on  the  spot  where  the  outrage 
had  taken,  place.  The  condemned  men  were  to  be  hanged  at  the  cross  of 
Abudhie.  The  ISth  of  August  was  ushered  in  (we  h<^  that  no  one  will 
again  repeat  this  phrase)  with  a  morning  ominous  with  signs  of  harvesa 
nun  and  thunder  dond ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  a  swsim  of  people  ga. 
tbering  around  the  approaches  to  the  gaol  from  an  early  hour.  The  nm 
began  to  descend,  but  did  not  much  diminish  the  number  of  mdaucholy 
expectants,  whose  curiosity  pressed  them  nearo'  and  nearer  to  the  triple- 
barred  door  of  the  prisoo,  whence  they  were  driven  back  by  the  musket* 
buts  of  the  soldieiy.  High  over  the  lofty  wall  which  surrounded  the  gaol^ 
the  haggard  faces  of  prisoners  were  seen  protruding  with  strained  neck  and 
eyeball^  through  the  rusty  windowbars,  eager  to  catch  one  glance  of  the 
criminals  as  they  crossed  the  great  yaid  to  the  hurdle  jMrepared  for  them. 
The  tops  of  neighbouring  roofs,  chimneys  and  gables,  swarmed  with  black 
life  ;  and  the  subdued  emotional  murmurs  of  the  crowd  in  tbe  streets  wera 
responded  to  by  the  crowds  above. 

**  Blind  Billy's  to  hang  them,"  observed  a  pensive  citiaen  to  a  vener- 
abIe*looking  man,  who  seemed  to  survey  the  scene  with  no  unsympathisi^g 
eyes. 
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**  So  Fve  beard,''  wm  the  reply.  ''What  a  pity  that  a  man  like  him 
who  oonid  torn  his  hand  to  anything,  ahonld  disgrace  himself  and  all  bo- 
lon^ng  to  him  by  becoming  a  lumgman!  Does  not  Jervase  go  to  Six-mile- 
bridge,  I  wonder  ?** 

*'  Mr.  Jenraae  ?  Oh — aye,  the  sheriff.  Yonll  see  him  this  moment 
liding  behind  the  soldiers  on  his  chesnnt  horse.    Fine-looking  man  T 

Blind  Billy,  alluded  to  by  the  first  speaker,  was  the  stock  hangman  for 
the  dtj  and  oonnty.  He  had  been  a  sort  of  farm-steward  in  early  life,  in 
which  position  he  showed  great  proofii  of  ability ;  but  baring  been  convicted 
of  embeazlement  and  sentenced  to  death,  he  pnrchased  his  life  by  consent- 
ing to  hang  two  culprits  who  had  been  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  murder. 
CcAiscienoe,  deeply  wounded,  seldom  recovers  its  original  sensitiveness,  and 
Billy  preferred  plying  his  infamous  office  to  taking  his  chance  again  in  a 
world  firom  whidi  he  had  isolated  himself.  The  gaol  became  his  home,  and 
the  gibbet  his  profession.  He  was  not  blind,  but  extremely  red  eyed  and 
short  sighted,  which  accounts  for  the  soubriquet  with  which  the  public 
had  honoured  him. 

The  head  of  a  chesnnt  horse,  ridden  by  a  florid  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  appeal  above  the  crowd,  which  opened  to  make  a  lane  for  the  new 
comer.  ^  lis  the  sheriff — ^'tis  Mr.  Jervase,"  were  the  words  passed  from 
lip  to  lip,  as  that  functionary,  with  a  thoughtful  ahr,  rode  dowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  gaoL  Having  remed  up  his  horse  at  die  wicket,  he  lifted 
the  massive  knodcer,  and  handed  a  roll  of  paper  to  the  deputy  jaUer.  The 
wiclcet  had  scarcely  closed,  when  the  rusty  bell  over  the  principal  entrance 
began  to  vibrate,  and  at  the  ninth  stroke,  the  great  iron-studded  doors 
rofied  back,  disdosing  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  and  six  men  seated  on 
jome  straw  in  a  car  drawn  by  a  black  horse.  To  their  right  was  a  smith, 
bare  armed  and  aproned,  resting  against  the  temporary  anvil,  on  which 
the  prisoners'  fetten  received  the  last  testmg.  Behind  there  was  a  minted 
gieam  of  red  coats  and  cold  steel,  mingled  with  the  blue  and  white  uniforms 
of  the  gaol  officials. 

''  Let  us  go,"  said  the  sheriff,  in  a  mild  voice,  and  a  tumultuous 
groan  arose  from  the  dense  sea  of  life  outside.  As  the  car  and 
its  vicCinis  laboured  over  the  rou^  stones,  under  the  horrible  gloom  of  the 
great  arch,  and  emerged  into  the  open  street,  cries  of  "  Ah,  ha,  Billy, 
you  purUind  rogue,  wait  till  we  calshyourwere  heard  from  all  directions 
save  one ;  but  the  individual  to  whom  tiiey  were  addressed  did  not  appear 
to  suffer  the  slig^itest  inconvenience  under  the  pressure  of  so  much  popu- 
larity. He  was  seated  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  tfie  upper  part  of  the  car ; 
aionnd  him  was  wrapped  a  sofled  blanket,  which  enveloped  him  from  the 
chia  to  the  feet;  about  his  head  was  twisted  a  piece  of  red  cotton;  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  large  piece  of  rope,  the  end  of  which  he  shook  onunonsly  at 
the  boys,  who  freely  pelted  him  widi  mud  and  rotten  vegetables,  and  the  hun- 
dred abominations  of  the  kenneL  '^  Ye*ll  get  it  yet — ^ye*]l  get  it  yet,  ye 
blackguards  V*  he  shouted.  A  fresh  flight  of  misdles  and  a  storm  of  hoot- 
ings  replied  to  the  ghastly  prophe(7.  Apart  from  him  in  the  car,  half 
kneeling  and  half  sitting,  were  the  five  prisoners.    They  were  heavily 
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chamed,  and  appeared  fally  sensible  of  the  horror  of  thdr  poeilion.  Aromid 
the  car  was  drawn  a  cordon  of  soldiers  with  loaded  mnskets  and  fixed 
bayonets.  Behind  them  rode  the  sheriff,  and  outside  and  around  all  soi^ged 
the  excited,  indignant,  abnsive,  yet  sympathising  populace. 

The  wretched  cort^  escorted  by  the  crowd,  reached  Abadhie  abont 
one  o'clock.  Five  rongh  gibbets  had  been  raised  on  the  spot  where  Smith's 
mnrderers  had  avenged  themselves.  The  oonntry  pec^le  had  flodced  in 
large  masses  to  witne^ts  the  execution,  and  when  Blind  Bflly  stood  up  in 
the  car,  under  the  shadows  of  the  gibbets,  his  eyes  beheld  aroond  him  from 
two  to  three  thousand  people.  Throwing  away  the  blanket,  he  stepped  mto 
the  open  space  kept  dear  by  the  soldiery,  and  beckoning  to  an  ex«-tipslaff| 
he  asked : 

*'  Where's  the  Sheriff,  avic  ?'' 

The  mob  roared ;  and  before  the  sounds  of  tumult  had  died  away> 
the  sheriff  had  entered  the  ring,  gasiug  around  him  with  an  air  of  gloomy 
abstraction.  He  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  the  well-known  roioe 
of  the  hangman. 

*^  Sheriff,  darlint,  is  de  time,  up  ?  de  boys  is  wai^." 

'^Mr.  Jervase  coloured  and  looked  at  the  speaker.  *^  Do  yonr  daty^ 
man-— do  your  duty." 

^'  Oh,  begor,  every  dog  dey  say  has  his  day ;  sheriff,  jewel,  be  civil 
uotil  yon  gets  raison.  Fd  like  to  tell  yon  a  bit  o'  my  mind,  any  how,  if  it 
be  plaisin'  to  you.  How  much  a  head  for  dem  things  V*  and  he  jerked  his 
thumb  violenUy  in  the  direction  of  the  car. 

^^  The  amount  of  your  fees  is  wdl  understood.  Gome,  sir,"  he  said^ 
'^  don't  protract  the  agony  of  those  wretched  men." 

"  Aisy,  aisy,  I  say.  Sure  'twont  break  their  backs  to  sit  on  a  soft 
sop— will  it?  Now  here's  de  whole  question-*4f  I  tuck  dem  up  comfort* 
ably,  what '11 1  get?" 

'^  Five  pounds  apiece,  my  man.     Will  you  do  your  dut^  ^" 

<<  Sorra  a  one  o'  me.  Yon  knows,  sheriff  darlint,  stiff  as  yon  are,  dal 
dere's  two  words  to  a  bargain,  Devil  resave  de  rope  I'll  put  round  one 
of  deir  necks  under  tin  pounds  a  man." 

The  sheriff  looked  amased.  ^'  If  you  refuse  to  perform  your  duty  nnder 
any  such  pretext,  I  shall  commit  yon  to  custody ;  and  it——" 

«( Do— do— do  yer  best  Ram  me  into  quod,  and  hang  dem  yonrael^ 
jewel.     Will  ye  make  it  de  tin  pounds,  or  say  you  won't." 

The  sheriff  hung  his  head ;  but  his  diabolical  tormentor  refnsed  him 
much  time  for  reflection.  "  Will  yez  once  ?"  No  answer.  "Will  yea  twice  ?** 
No  answer.     "  Will  yez  for  de  turd  and  last  time  ?" 

Mr.  Jervase  raised  his  head,  and  in  a  low  voice  expressed  hu 
acquiesence. 

"  Dat  much  bein'  settled,  sheriff  dariint,  (and  I  wouldn't  doubt  yea^-^ 
m  be  tronblin  jez  for  de  money.  Arigidsiose  is  de  word,  wid  a  gentle 
man  always,  jez  knows." 

"  Yon  shall  have  it  when  we  return  to  town.** 
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'^  Amhf  begOTy  dd  bird  in  de  hand  is  wort  two  in  do  Inuh.  OIto  oot 
de  money  dis  moment,  or  keep  it  and  do  de  job  yenelf." 

*'  I  tell  yon,  yon  shall  have  It  when  we  retam.** 

^  And  I  tdUs  yon,  agin  and  agin,  dat  I  don*t  want  it  den.  De  yea 
hear  dat*-eh  ?  Shame  for  yes  to  be  keepin  dese  five  decent  min  waitin 
tor  a  trifle.'' 

^'  It  happens,  nnfortnnately,  that  I  have  not  the  money  with  me.  I 
pledge  yon  my  hononr  that——" 

^  Arrah,  I  wouldn't  lend  yea  tuppence  on  it^-hononr  indeed  I  De 
colonel  deie  will  lind  to  yes." 

Seeing  the  neelessness  of  contending  any  longer,  the  sheriff  managed 
to  collect  the  reqnured  amount,  fifty  pounds,  amongst  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  troops.  Bollmg  up  the  money  in  some  paper,  he  flung  it  to  Blind 
Biliy,  by  whom  it  was  scrupulously  counted,  and  then  deposited  in  his 
pocket.  That  indiyidual's  next  act  was  to  light  bis  pipe  and  assure  the 
wretched  men  that  they  were  all  right  at  last.  He  further  congragnlated 
them  on  the  fact  that  they  bad  a  ^ue  day,  and  were  in  decent  han(&. 

One  by  one  the  trembling  wretches  were  hung  up,  and  the  car  drawn 
from  Quder  them.  The  first  was  a  corpse  before  the  white  cap  had  been 
drawn  orer  the  face  of  the  last.  The  multitude  knelt  in  prayer,  and  even 
the  soldiers  were  not  unaffected  "witnesses  of  the  horrible  spectacle.  A^ 
the  men  swung  round,  the  wind  blew  the  head  covering  off  the  youngest 
of  the  ghastly  group,  and  his  ikce,  rendered  terrible  by  the  effects  of  the 
strangulation,  was  revealed  to  the  spectators.  The  tongne,  covered  with 
pnrple  saliva,  lolled  out  over  the  stiff  lips ;  the  eyes,  fixed  and  gory,  pro- 
truded from  their  sockets,  and  the  blood  had  penetrated  the  pmes  of  the 
temples.  To  shriek  as  i£  the  dead  man's  agony  was  at  theur  hearts,  to 
rush  at  Blind  Billy  that  they  might  sacrifice  him  to  their  rage,  wa9  the 
first  impulsive  movement  of  the  crowd ;  but  flashing  steel  and  levelled 
muskets  forced  them  back,  and  they  recoiled  from  the  lifted  weapons  in 
dogged  silence.  Billy  himself  appeared  to  revel  in  the  loathsome  object ; 
and  he  exclaimed,  as^  the  baffled  crowd  was  beaten  back,  *'  Don't  hurry 
jerselves,  111  see  yea  all  dat  way  yet — I  will." 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  bodies  were  cut  down ; 
and  then  they  received  the  rudest  form  of  sepulture.  A  hole  was  dug  and 
filled  with  qoicklime,  and  into  it  the  five  corpses  were  thrown,  pell->mel]. 
The  earth  was  shovdled  in,  the  soldiers  stamping  it  almost  level  with  the 
surrounding  sward,  with  their  heavy  boots ;  Billy  had  mounted  the  car  and 
resumed  his  blanket;  and  the  cortege  had  begun  to  move,  when  the  voice 
of  the  sheriff  was  heard  exclaiming — 

*^  Get  out  of  that  car,  you  scoundrel — Cleave  it,  I  say,  instantly." 

*«  Is  de  man  out  iv  bis  sinses  ?"  screamed  Billy.  *'  Drive  on,  honest 
man,  and  let  de  sogers  go  home  to  deir  dinner." 

"  Quit  that  car,  you  ruffian,"  roared  the  sheriff,  in  a  voice  thick  with 
passion.     ^*  Corporal,  remove  that  man  from  the  car." 

Billy  turned  white  as  he  looked  in  the  sheriff's  f^cc  and  witnessed  its 
stem  determinatiou.     '*  Sure  thin,  Mr.  Jarvis,  darlint,  yer  wouldn't  have 
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me  tora  to  tatters  by  the  boja  there,''  and  he  pointed  to  the  angiy  drde 
of  faces  which  glared  at  bun  over  the  ahonldera  of  the  militaiy.  ^<  The 
powers  of  man  wonlda*t  save  me,  if  thej  wan'st  get  me  into  d^  cmbes.** 

^^  Choose  either  to  leave  the  car  or  be  dragged  from  it,**  was  the  reply, 
in  a  stiQ  more  excited  tone,    *'  Corporal,  throw  out  that  sconndreL'* 

The  words  were  scaroelj  said  when  diey  were  obeyed,  and  Billy  found 
himself  sprawling  on  the  ground  at  the  tail  of  the  cart*  The  peo^  were 
approaching  closer  and  closer.  He  ndsed  himself  to  his  knees,  and  clasping 
his  bands,  shrieked  for  mercy :  '*  Oh  I  sheriff  dear,— oh  I  Mr.  Jarvis,  for 
the  sake  of  your  fader  and  madder,  don't  leave  me  in  dis  hobble,  oh !  de 
Lord  reward  yon  and  let  me  get  in  agin.  Mr.  Jarvia — ^Mr.  Jarvis  I  deyll 
murder  me  out  and  out,  dey'll" 

The  sheriff  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups  and  looked  at  the  prostrate 
wretch  with  an  air  of  unmitigated  scorn.''  "  I  agreed,"  he  said,  '^  in  a 
voice  considerably  tranquiUized,  ^'  to  fetch  you  here,  but  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  engagement  that  you  should  be  fetched  back.  If  you  wish  to  go  aa 
you  came,  pay  the  expenses." 

^  Oh,  thin,  'tis  I  dat  will,  sheriff  daiiint  Anyting  de  driver  asks  id  be 
sorry  to  refuse  him." 

^'  My  good  sur,  I  shall  pay  the  driver— you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
pay  me." 

<'  Wid  my  whole  heart,  Mr.  Jarvis :  how  much  did  dey  charge  you  ?" 

^*  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  my  charge  for  taking  a  hangman  back 
to  Limerick,  and  saving  him  from  the  hands  of  those  honest  people,  is  fifty 
pounds  1" 

*'  Fifty  divils  yea  manes !  Arrah,  Mr.  Jarvis,  be  raisonable,  and  don't 
rob  a  poor  man  of  his  little  scrapins.     Say  tin  pounds,  if  ye  like." 

*'  Fve  said  fifty— will  you  once  ?"  The  crowd  had  reached  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  kneeling  scoundrel,  but  he  hesitated. 

«  Will  you  twice  ?" 

Nearer  and  nearer  rolled  the  surging  wave  of  flushed  faces  and  strained 
eyes.    Still  no  answer. 

*^  Will  you,  for  the  third  and  last  time  ?"  As  the  words  were  said,  an 
athletic  young  man  raised  his  arm  and  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  Billy's 
head  with  a  thick  black-thorn  stick.  Such  logic  was  irresistible.  Witt* 
out  saying  a  word,  the  bleeding  man  handed  the  fifty  pounds  to  the  sheriff 
and  sprang  into  the  cart.  The  crowd  shouted  in  triumph,  and  after 
just  aiming  one  combined  volley  of  turnip-tops  and  potatoes,  the  hangman 
was  taken  back  to  Limerick. 
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OUR  LITTLE  UNA 

I* 
Hkbbt,  wilfhl,  dark,  uid  bright, 
Arrow-footed,  wayward  sprite ! 
Scarlet  lip  and  changing  cheek. 
Pale,  or  hot  with  paaaion's  freak ; 
Lnstrona  eye  that  fiery  flashes 
From  the  shade  of  clustered  lashes. 


Maiden  Una  I  through  the  dusk 
Comes  the  hannting  breath  of  musk. 
Through  a  sombre  leafy  mase, 
Throngh  a  tender  scented  base, 
Vaponrs  dreamy,  evanescent — 
Shines  the  radiant  Summer  crescent. 

m 

Bestlees  Una  I  thou  art  still, 
As  the  gleam  on  yonder  hill. 
Hast  no  word  of  ready  speech  ? 
Wit  has  slipped  beyond  thy  reacL 
Some  new  spell  is  on  thee  gainings 
Eye  and  Up  and  step  enchaining. 

nr. 
Little  shady,  silken  head ! 
Stretched  beside  the  foschia  bed  ; 
Let  me  stroke  the  ending  hair 
Moistened  by  the  dewy  air. 
Let  me  touch  the  listless  fingers, 
While  the  mood  unwonted  llngen. 

V. 

Ah  1  thou  changeling,  off  sgain ! 
Hare  I  snapt  the  charm  in  twain  ? 
Swift  the  wilful  footsteps  glance, 
Wicked  eyes  with  mischief  dance. 
Dudkv  curls  in  triumph  streaming — 
Wert  thou  serious  but  in  'seeming? 
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VI. 

Ti8  to  Tain  :  thoa  wilt  not  iieed — 
ThoQ  wilt  langh  whilst  others  bleed. 
Never  glance  of  softened  eje, 
Gentle  touch  of  fingers  shy, 
Will  tjiy  waywardness  vonchsafe  me. 
Trying  still  to  vex  and  chafe  me. 

vu. 

Violets,  by  the  moonlight  kissed  * 
Ste«p  their  beds  in  odoroos  mist— > 
Dream  away  the  trancdd  night. 
Weeping  dew  in  soft  delight. 
Every  wreath  and  brier  vagrant 
Pays  to  night  its  homage  fragrant. 

vm. 
Hast  t&on  deep  down  in  thy  heart 
No  sweet  hope,  no  paining  smart  ? 
Wilt  thoa  never  be  sabdaed, 
Tearful-eyed,  and  rosy-hned  ? 
Shall  I  never  guide  thy  trippinfr. 
Careless  feet  from  hurt  or  slipping  ? 

IX. 

Ah  \r  thon  knowest  nought  of  care, 
Wrsng,  nor  tear,  nor  cru^  snare. 
Life  is  not  a  summer  d^y— - 
Bloom  not  sll  the  paths  with  May. 
Thou  wilt  find,  my  little  la<ty ! 
There^s  a  roogh  one  and  a  shady. 

Dainty  feet  are  better  led 

By  a  ^ofer,  braver  tread. 

Little  hearts  should  cling  in  rest 

To  a  bolder,  stouter  breast 

That  thou  learn  not  in  heart-breakings 

I  will  tarry  thine  awaking. 

B.tf. 
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A  WONDERFUL  MENAGERIE. 

OuB  "  menagerid"  is  that  hnge  tract  of  the  African  continent  which  lies 
between  the  fifth  and  thirtj-fifth  degrees  of  latitode ;  that  is  to  saj,  be- 
tweea  Cape  Agnlhas,  the  most  soothem  point  of  the  land  mass,  and  the 
river  Coango,  which  rises  in  the  Mosamba  moantains,  and,  after  flowing 
doe  north,  through  a  wilderness  where  primitiye  men  never  saw  a  white 
face,  tarns  to  the  west^  and  debouches  into  the  Zaire.  Such  are  the  boun- 
daries which  confine,  if  they  do  not  coop  up,  the  vast  swarm  of  organic 
life  that  flourishes  inside  them.  There  multitndinons  vitality  breaks  out 
in  manifold  phases  of  shape  and  colour,  which  mnltiplj  themselves  over  and 
over  in  bewildering  profusion  of  form  and  purpose,  as  the  whic  of  the 
Eoropeaa  buUet  rouses  the  hyssna  from  his  lair,  the  snake  from  bis 
mod-bath,  and  the  bird  from  the  palm  branch.  Side  by  side  with  the 
fiuniliar  animal  studies  of  our  youth,  Hon,  elephant  and  crocodile)  a  brood 
of  new  beings,  formidable  and  small,  rises  up  to  encounter  us.  Dealing 
with  them,  sdence  is  sadly  puzzled  for  new  names-*-for  a  new  descriptive 
pbrueology  which  shall  have  a  certun  relativeness  to  the  things  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Nor  German,  nor  French,  nor  full-bodied  English  will  meet 
the  wants  of  the  sorely-taxed  Invention ;  so  sdence  falls  back  upon  the 
old  classic  resource,  which  threatens  to  be  soon  exhausted,  and  we  have 
such  names  as  TantcUus  CapenM  given  to  an  unoffending  bird,  fond  of 
tree  stomps,  and  flowing  water ;  DasypeUui  Inomatus^  to  a  pretty  serpent 
that  enters  birds'  nests,  and  sucks  the  eggs ;  and  Hysirix  CriUata^  to  a 
wretched  porcnpine  which  abstains  several  months  from  water.  These  are 
hsrd  names,  the  standing  objection  against  them  being,  that  they  fail  to  con^ 
▼ey  the  vaguest  notion,  the  flimsiest  idea,  of  the  animal  for  whose  use  they 
are  adopted.  Scientific  men  naturally  delight  in  cracking  the  crust  of  a 
conventional  classicism  with  a  keen  foresight  of  its  contents  tickling  their 
brains ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  world  of  people  to  whom  Greek  and 
Latin  are  traditional  arcana?     Will  nobody  hdp  them ? 

Our  menagerie  is  favoured  with  a  lusdous  climate ;  the  air  is  balmy 
ind  restorative :  of  oourse  there  are  gradations  and  differences  in  the  vast 
atmospheric  plain  which  roofs  in  our  birds  and  animals,  but  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  whole  may  be  described  as  pleasant.  Now  and  then  we  are 
visited  by  droughts  which  parch  the  herbage  until  the  grass  ahnost  explodes 
imder  the  feet  of  the  buffiilo^  the  rivers  are  dried  np,  fish  and  alligator  per- 
ishing in  the  reeking  slime,  where  they  furnish  banquets  for  the  hyssnas. 
Needles  exposed  in  the  open  air  will  not  contract  rust:  the  foliage  withers 
though  the  sap  remains  in  the  leaf;  and  the  head  of  the  beautiful  mimosss  close 
at  mid-day.  Then,  beetles,  blue,  green  and  golden,  which  creep  along  the 
ground,  like  sparks  from  a  smelting  fire,  die  <Kff  in  myriads.  Whilst  the  air 
bbues  and  brightens,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  had  from  river  or* 
freshet,  the  black  ant,  a  long*legged  architect  of  predatory  habits,  fiodi^ 
moisture  forjhe  mortar  which  keeps  his  house  together.    Where  ?    It  has 
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been  snggested  that  the  insect  is  capable  of  mannfiKtaring  water  by  com- 
bining the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  its  vegetable  diet  In  Angola  we  have 
an  insect  which  clings  to  the  fig-tree,  and  there,  in  concert  with  six  or 
seven  brother-workmen,  keeps  np  a  constant  distillation  of  a  clear  flnid,  at 
a  rate  of  two  quarts  in  twelve  hours.  How  it  is  procured  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  aforementioned  hypothesis ;  for  that  ihe  insect  does  not  extract 
the  flnid  from  the  tree,  has  been  positively  and  satisfactorily  proved.  It  ij 
most  copions  in  the  morning  when  the  air  ia  linmid,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  dew.  Thnrst  and  grass-famine  raging  over  the  land,  we  shall  not 
perish  if  the  rain-doctors  can  avert  the  calamity.  They  pretend  to  bring 
down  the  refreshing  treasure  from  the  skies,  by  burning  to  the  rain-god  a 
charcoal  composed  of  the  ashes  of  bats,  the  renal  deposit  of  the  coney,  jack- 
alls'  livers,  baboons*  and  lions'  hearts,  hairy  abomioations  plucked  from  the 
stomachs  of  venerable  cows,  serpenrs'  hides  and  bones,  and  every  variety 
of  root  and  tuber.  Sometimes  the  rain  will  come ;  sometimes  the  moot 
divinity  will  not  see  or  listen,  and  then  life  is  deplorable.  The  wom^^n 
exchange  their  trinkets  for  com,  whilst  the  youth  of  the  villages  traverse 
the  plains  in  search  of  edible  plants.  To  get  meat  we  build  two  hedges 
in  the  form  of  a  V,  with  the  angle  cut  off,  and  at  the  extremity  we  dig  a 
pit  which  is  lightly  covered  with  leaves  and  brushwood.  Then  the  warriors 
form  a  circle,  momentarily  decreasing,  until  a  vast  quandty  of  game  is 
hemmed  round  and  driven  by  spears  and  shouts  into  the  converging  hedges. 
The  tumult  is  awful;  giraffiB,  hartebeests,  kokong,  pallas,  rhinoceros,  aebra, 
buffalo,  goat  and  lion,  often  find  themselves  involved  in  the  same  panting 
race  for  life.  They  rush  madly  to  the  opening,  and  fall  headlong  into  the 
pit,  where  they  are  rapidly  despatched  by  the  weapons  of  the  hunters.  In 
this  way  between  sixly  and  seventy  head  of  the  prime  game  of  the  forest 
is  frequently  captured ;  some  will  escape  now  and  then,  but  for  the  great 
number  death  is  a  positive  certainty.  The  breast  of  each  animal  is  cot  ofi 
and  sent  as  a  present  to  the  chief,  who  clums  that  division  of  the  spoils  by 
hereditary  right.  When  meat  is  not  to  be  had,  the  locust  supplies  its 
place  in  the  form  of  a  dish  which  varies  considerably  as  to  the  mode  of 
preparation.  Sometimes  they  are  eaten  boiled,  ^vriien  they  taste  like  badly- 
cooked  cabbage,  sometimes  roasted  and  pounded  into  a  paste  or  powder 
which  lasts  for  months.  Besides,  we  have  a  luscious  caterpillar,  red-ringed 
and  red-eyed,  which  smacks  like  maocaroni ;  and  the  huge  frog,  Matamct'o^ 
measuring  about  six  by  five  inches,  which,  when  properly  cooked  and  serve* 
up,  resembles  a  plump  chicken. 

The  habits  of  this  creature  serve  to  employ  our  speculative  momenta. 
In  the  dry  season  he  bores  a  hole  at  the  root  of  a  flowering  bush,  and  there 
awaits,  in  a  state  of  hibernation,  the  return  of  congenial  weather.  Acrosa 
the  month  of  the  orifice,  a  bandy-legged  spider  spreads  a  web,  subtle  as 
mist,  richer  than  the  wildest  filagree ;  behind  this  veil  the  sagacious  Bush- 
man knows  that  his  prey  is  ensconced,  and  he  is  never  mistaken.  Speaking 
of  spiders,  we  may  put  in  a  word  for  the  Scavenger  beetle,  one  of  the  most 
active  sanitary  commissioners  in  the  universe.  No  sooner  does  he  discover 
a  secretion,  than  he  treads  it  into  round  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  Ripitone 
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pippn,  and  then  rolls  it  awaj,  pvshing  with  his  hind  legs,  nntil  he  has 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  There  a  hole  is  dng  m  the  earth ;  within  which 
the  unpleasant  bnrthen  is  deposited.  In  the  midst  of  the  bnried  mass,  the 
female  beetle  lays  her  eggs;  and, the  larv» subsists  on  their  covering, 
nntil  they* arrive  at  materity. 

Gnrionsly  enough,  although  our  rain-doctor  has  been  burning  bushels 
of  perfumes  for  the  last  nine  days,  not  a  drop  has  fallen  from  the  glaring 
akies.  Even  the  antelope,  which  idmost  exists  without  water,  has  a  glazed 
eje  and  a  flaccid  skm ;  for  the  baked  mud  pits  of  the  rivers  are  soaked  up, 
and  the  dewfall  will  not  damp  a  lad/s  feather.  Oar  young  men  go  out  into 
the  desert  to  gather  thelerosbua — ^a  small  plant,  about  the  thickness  of  ordi- 
naiy  sealing-wax,  springing  from  a  root  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  appear- 
ance. PeeHng  off  the  rind  of  the  bulb,  we  find  it  contains  a  quantity  of 
cellular  tissue,  filled  with  a  delicious,  cool  Add  which  is  eagerly  drunk  by 
the  discoverers.  The  mokuri  is  another  water-weaiing  plant,  supplied  by 
six  immense  bulbs  arranged  in  a  circle,  far  below  the  hot  earth  surface.  In 
the  desert  too  flourishes  the  great  water-melon,  k^me.  It  is  about  four 
ioches  long,  and  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour.  Wide  tracts  of  hnd  are  often 
to  be  seen  covered  with  this  beneficent  fruit,  which  supports  not  man  alone, 
but  lions,  elephants,  hyaa^as,  jackalls  and  mice.  Some  varieties  are  bitter — 
some  sweet ;  some  have  a  mixed  flavour,  oecasioned  by  the  bees  transfer-^ 
ring  the  pollen  of  the  flower  from  one  phut  to  another,  llie  Bukalahari,  the 
oldest  of  the  Bechnana  tribes,  adopt  a  singular  method  of  obtuning  water. 
A  reed,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  bunch  of  grass,  is  driven  an  aim's 
length  into  the  sand.  Directly  the  grass  begins  to  absorb  the  water,  the 
latter  is  sucked  through  the  reed  by  a  woman,  who  ejects  the  fluid  by 
mouthsfnl  into  an  ostridi  eggrshell^  When  the  rain-doctors  have  given  over 
their  incantations  and  tom-tomings,  when  the  last  melon  has  been  eaten,  the 
A)des  will  darken  west,  and  a  land-storm,  laden  with  inky  masses  of  cloud, 
blow  over  the  countiy.  The  desert  shakes  under  its  fuiy,  the  diy  vegetation 
crackles  and  keeps  up  a  mysterious  tremolo,  like  the  wail  of  imprisoned  spirits, 
the  rivers  rise,  the  plains  are  deluged,  and  the  voice  of  the  African  cuckoo  is 
heard  far  and  near.  This  is  the  season  of  the  rain.  Gradually  the  heavens 
lighten,  the  sun  looks  out,  and  tranquillity  settles  upon  the  world.  One 
breathes  an  atmosphere  of  spice  and  spikenard ;  the  tenderest  light  falls 
upon  the  landscape ;  and  the  eye,  wherever  it  turns,  encounters  some  fresher 
and  fairi-r  revektipn  of  loveliness.  Around  us  meadows  of  the  grassiest 
green  sp'read  away  to  the  horizon,  still  lurid  with  the  last  throes  of  tiie 
fugitive  tempest.  In  the  patch  of  rich  herbage  at  our  feet,  cattle  are  graz- 
iQg,  goats  browsing ;  boys,  '  iron-jointed,  supple  sinewed,*'  are  playing 
with  bows  and  arrows ;  women,  too,  enliven  the  scene  as  they  skip  down  to 
the  wells,  each  bearing  a  pitcher  gracefully  poised  upon  her  head;  under 
the  broad  banians  mep  sit  sewing  and  chattmg,  and  in  a  quiet  nook  may 
be  seen  the  grey-beardi^  patriarch  of  a  viUage,  listening  with  Tagutdt 
^umder  to  the  story  of  a  laughing  guri.  There  indeed  it  may  bo  said  with 
truth,  "  all  but  the  spirit  of  man  is  divme." 

Prominent  amongst  the  anunals,  which  bretd  and  swarm  around  us, 
VOL.  I.  o 
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Hands  the  gigantic  etephamt.  His  tastes  are  quiet ;  he  oootenta  himsdf 
with  boibs,  tubera,  roots  and  braoohes,  84Hurc6l7  OYer  eating  grasSy  esoept 
when  in  seed,  and  filled  with  fariaaceoos  master.  Inoffeoi^ive  as  he  is, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  him  a  oowand,  for  when  put  upon  his  Bftettle,  no 
other  beast  of  the  forest  offers  a  more  lengthened  and  desperate  resistanoe. 
'fhe  female,  if  attacked  whilst  fe<iduig  bar  oalf^  proves  a  most  formidable 
antagonist,  and  is  aeaicely  ever  captnicd  alive.  Onr  natives  porsM  her 
at  a  distance  with  jayelins,  blowing  of  tubes,  and  the  lecitalton  of  an 
address,  in  which  the  unhappy  animal  is  informed  that  the  trihe  has  come 
oot  to.  kill  her ;  that  many  others  aro  doomed  to  dio  beside  her,  for  the  gods 
havfrsaid  it,  and  she  may  as  well  give  in  at  once,  as  provoke  a  straggle. 
Afaumed  at  the  uproar,  the  wretched  beast  erects  her  ears,  strokes  her 
youngling  with  her  trunk  as  if  to  assure  it  of  safety,  and  stands  pi-epared 
for  combat.  A  flight  of  spears  from  the  attacking  party  sends  the  blood 
streaming  oyer  her  huge  sides,  and  this  is  followed  up  by  another  and 
another,  nntil  the  great  carcass  is  penetrated  in  eveiy  part  with  the  mnr-^ 
derons  weapons*  Enraged  and  agonised,  the  wounded  beast,  nttering  a 
melancholy  trumpetting,  and  filled  with  the  blind  instinct  of  sdf-preserva^ 
tioo,  abandons  her  young  to  charge  down  her  foes.  Repeated  donds  of 
javelins  enter  her  sides,  one  or  mure  furious  attempts  ta  crush  her  batcher» 
under  foot,  and  she  reels  dead  to  the  earth. 

Next  iu  order  of  strength  and  muscular  superiority  is  ov  lion.  Like 
the  zebra,  gnu,  the  tsess^be,  and  the  giraffe,  he  is  liable  to  attacks  of 
mange ;  like  the  buffalo,  he  suffers  from  ophthalmia,  which  draws  the  light 
OQt  of  his  fiery  orbs,  and  sends  him  stumbling  against  every  stick  of  the 
forest.  Under  those  conditions  he  grows  lean  or  flabby,  turns  coward, 
and  neglecting  the  chase  of  worthier  prey,  takes  to  hiding  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  villages,  and  pouncing,  apon  women,  children,  and  goats.  He 
rarely  attacks  a  man  when  thos  laeakened  and  demoraliied  ;  if  he  does, 
the  encounter  is  most  frequently  to  his  disadvantage.  As  age  and  infir- 
mities accumulate,  onr  poor  brute  loses  his  teeth,  which  decay  at  tAo 
stump,  and  soon  shed  themselves.  Then,  mnmblmg  in  his  rage,  aggravated 
by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he  hunts  np  mice  and  other  small  rodents ;  or,  if 
hard  pushed,  will  eat  grass.  At  hist,  he  becomes  so  contemptible  an  enemy, 
that  th(j  women  and  boys,  turn  out  and  kill  him  with  stones,  generally 
under  some  tree  which.affords  an  asyinm  to  the  wretchedness  of  hk  declining 
days.  Even  in  the  fulness  of  her  strength  and  ferocity,  the  lioness  baa 
been  known  to  devour  her  cubs  rather  than  satisfy  her  appetite  with  spoils 
guarded  by  men  and  firearms.  The  African  male,  in  the  heyday  of  hia 
powers,  is  a  coward  and  a  poltroon.  Encountered  in  the  broad  daylight, 
be  will  look  at  you,  advance  a  few  paces,  look  back  once  more,  and  then 
bound  off  ioto  the  nearest  covert.  It  is  at  night,  when  the  moon,  which 
shines  with  intense  brightness  in  those  wild  regions,  is  high,  that  he  will 
attack  the  faraxs  and  attempt  to  cany  off  sheep  or  oxen.  The  veiy 
appearance  of  a  trap  brings  him  to  a  stand.  He  idll  stalk  round  a  pit  in 
which  a  goat  is  confined  for  days,  without  plucking  up  courage  to  molest 
the  animal ;  hia  suspicions  of  foul  play  mastering  his  craving  for  animal 
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food.    Often  when  he  attacks  a  buffalo,  the  cow  will  rash  ou  the  assailant 
aad  kill  him  with  a  toss  of  her  horns.     He  seldom  attacks  the  fall-grown 
ball  alone,  preferring  to  form  a  league  with  two  or  more  of  his  bretbi'en, 
which  despatch  the  beast,  and  then  divide  tiie  carcass  between  them.    The 
spring  is  oftenest  made  at  the  throat  or  flauk,  and  havinp:  fnsteoed  there,  the 
tremendoos  muscular  force  of  his  jaws  and  shoulders  are  emfdoyedincrushiog 
and  disabling  his  victiiu.     Haying  fed  to  repletion,  he  will  fall  asleep,  and 
th  n  becomes  an  ea^y  prey  to  the  hunter.     The  terror  which  bis  roar 
inspires  in  man  and  the  other  animals  has  been  much  exnguerated  ;  tor  the 
latent  and   keenest  observer  tells  us  that  when  heard  at  night,   under 
cover  of   a    roof,    even    children    can    afford    to    lau^h    at    it.     But 
a*  night,  when  the   African  skies  are  blinded  by  the  pitchy  cnmali  of  a 
tbunderstorm,  when  deep  roars  to  deep,  and  the  whole  forest  is  illumin- 
ated by  prolonged  lightnings,  through  which  a  tropical  rain  hisses  and 
pinnges,  the  lion's  roar  is  the  most  terrific   and  unearthly  of  sounds. 
Between  lucid  glimpses  of  darkness  and  npioar,  the  traveller  catches  for  a 
moment  the  tawny  erect  mane  and  fire-reddened  eyes  of  the  beast,  as  he 
crouches  preparing  for  attack,  whilst  the  con  fu  ion  is  increased  by  the 
bellowing  of  buffaloes  and  the  horrible  cr}'  of  the  ostrich.    Such  a  posiiion, 
on  such  a  night,  la  something  short  of  enviable.     Our  buffalo,  though  a 
cumbronsly-made    beast,  is  capable  of  extraordinary  swiftuesA,  and  his 
aharge,  to  which  he  must  be  provoked,  is  like  a  rash  of  cavalry.     In  the 
day-time  he  selects  the  densest  parts  of  the  forest,  never  venturing  into  the 
open  pUuns  until  long  after  sunset.     The  natives  always  attack  him  in 
fhmt,  and  as  he  comes  thundering  down  on  his  enemies,  they  take  refuge 
behind  trees,  and  stab  him  with  long  knives  as  he  passes.     Our  hippopo- 
tamus 18  a  shy  creature,  which  files  the  presence  of  man,  and  indulges  all 
day  long  in  the  snug  mud-baths  of  the  great  rivers.    lie  is  const  it utionally 
herUvorons ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  seizing  a  leg  or  arm,  when  he 
eao,  and  crunching  it  between  the  ponderous  teeth  set  in  his  jaws  after 
the  manner  of  an  irregular  chevaux-de-frise.    When  eld  and  bilious,  he 
becomes  pecnliarly  pugnacious,  and  manifests  a  curioua  appetite  for  thft 
bottoms  of  canoes,  bitsof  driflwood  and  lumber  ;  and  he  has  been  known 
t9  chase  a  party  of  travellers  upwards  of  a  mile.    When  he  comes  to  feed 
on  land  m  the  rainy  season,  he  is  sure  to  lose  scent  of  the  river,  and  roll 
helplessly  on  the  grass.     The  hunter  takes  advantage  of  his  bewilderment 
by  beating  him  to  death  with  stout  sticks  shod  with  iron.     Coming  down 
the  river,  you  may  hear  the  hippopotamus  snorting  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    Eyery  few  minntes  the  brown  male  and  yellow  female  heads  Bt% 
lifted  above  the  surface  of  the  wdter  in  the  act  of  respuration,  the  calves 
standing  erect  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mother.     The  report  of  a  gun,  even 
the  dash  of  an  oar,  will  spread  constemat'ou  amongst  the  whole  herd. 
0  or  greatest  coward  is  the  hy»aa.    To  pretuct  oarselves  from  his  rascally 
meanness,  we  build  large  huts  on  the  tops  of  stout  poles ;  for  the  sneak 
never  approaches  man  nnless  he  sleeps,  when  the  beast  inflicts  an  ugly 
gash  on  the  face,  and  then  scampers  inta.the  cover,  with  a  roar  of  diabolic 
laughter.     A  lip  or  nose  are  the  brute's  favourite  tit-bits ;  his  gripe  is 
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more  tenacious  than  the  bull -dog's ;  he  will  cany  away  a  helpless  iofani 
if  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended ;  and  the  fragments  of  a  forest  meal  are 
devoured  by  him,  the  huget^t  bones  melting,  as  it  were,  between  his  jaws^ 
directly  the  party  has  retired.     Against  this  vile  carrion-gorger,  we  pat 
the    wing-footed,   exquisitely -marked    zebra,    and  the  lovely  Tianykoe 
antelope.     The  former  is  not  unfamiliar  enough  to  need  description  ;  the 
Inner  is  abont  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  richly  spotted  with  citrol  and 
white.     She  is  extremely  fon<1  of  her  fawn,  which  she  induces  to  lie  dowQ 
by  pressing  her  foot  against  its  withers ;  and  which  she  summons  to  her 
side  by  an  intensely  pathetic  bleating,    A  low  species  of  ru$an  inhabita 
the  reedy  banks  of  our  i-ivers.     This  is  the  alligator,  of  which  so  many 
marvellous  stories  have  been  told  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  our  own.   The 
beast  lays  about  sixty  eggs  in  the  season,  each  of  the  size  of  a  goose-egg, 
but  perfectly  spherical.     The  female  hides  them  in  a  deposit  of  soft  mud  ; 
and  when  the  young  appear,  ^he  assists  them  io  cracking  the  elastic  shell 
of  the  ovnm.    Once  at  liberty,  their  instinct  leads  them  to  the  water,  where 
tlioy  fish  all  night  long  with  their  broad  scaly  tails.     They  are  queer* 
looking  creatures  in  their  infancy ;  are  about  a  foot  long,  with  orange- 
coloured  eyes,  and  marked  all  over  the  body  with  a  plaid  pattern  of  pale 
green  and  brown.     The  adults  will  pursue  a  dog  or  man,  and  bite  malig- 
nantly if  pierced  with  a  spear.  Amongst  some  tribes,  a  man  wounded  by  an 
alligator,  is  instantly  expelled  his  family  ;  in  others  the  mere  fact  of  being 
splashed  with  water  by  the  beast's  tail,  is  followed  by  loss  of  caste.  The  men^ 
when  they  see  an  alligator,  spit  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  **  There  is  sin.'* 
The  mere  sight  of  the  reptile  is  supposed  to  inflame  the  eyes  ;  on  all  sidea 
the  antipathy  to  him  is   unconquerable.     Perhaps  the  biggest  and  most 
hopeless  fool  amongst  us  is  the  ostrich.   Than  the  fall-grown  cock,  jet  black 
from  tail  to  beak,  save  the  one  white  plume  of  commerce,  standing  upright 
in  a  fickl  of  wild  melons,  a  nobler  animal  it  would  be  hard  to  picture. 
In  his  diet  he  is  anything  but  an  epicure,  swallowing  pods  and  pebbles, 
fat  leaves  and  grit,  with  equal  relish.    His  immense  height  enables  him  to 
see  great  distances,  the  vigilant  eyes  being  fixed  in  his  head  like  a  telescope 
in  nn  observatory.     Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  he  is  sure,  when  pnr- 
bued,  to  throw  himself,  by  an  impulse  of  the  blindest  defperation,  into  the 
toils  of  the  hunter,  occasionally  turning  on  the  dogs,  and  pensioning  them 
oft  for  life  with  a  blow  from  bis  huge  foot.     The  lion  will  surprise  him 
luiw  »nd  then,  when  feeding,  and  the  battle  for  life  is  quickly  terminated. 
In  full  rVa^^e,  the  ostrich  takes  a  stride  of  nearly  fourteen  feet,  the  move- 
ments of  his  gHunt  legs  resembling  *^  (be  spokes  of  a  carriage  wheel  in 
rapid  motion."  At  this  pace  he  will  cover  about  thirty  miles  an  hour, or  abont 
forty-two  feet  in  a  second.    The  lady  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  hole  scraped 
in  the  tand,  often  laying  as  many  as  fifty  in  the  season.     The  Bushmen 
remove  them  wi  h  a  stick,  and  the  unconscious  mother  goes  on  laying  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.     The  egg  itself  has  a  disagreeable  taste  not  easily 
overcome ;  one  which  was  kept  suspended  in  a  room  for  three  month^  was 
taken  down  nnd  fuund  to  have  partially  developed  a  live  chicken. 

Jn  the  summer  time,  when  the  bee-eftter  sits  at  (ihe  mouth  of  his  l^ole  lik^ 
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«  detached  gem  from  a  string  of  jewels,  when  the  beailtifal  water  sponges 
wind  their  fairy  forms  around  the  reeds,  and  the  flora  of  the  river  light.s 
into  blossom  firom  shore  to  shore,  the  speckled  kingfisher,  followed  by  a 
gorgeons    blue    and    orange    kingfisher,  may    be    seen   darting    along 
the    green-sanded  shallows  in  pursuit  of  fi^'h.      It  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
and  so  strongly  attached  to  its  haunts  that  it  will  not  quit  them  even 
in  ihe  most  rigorous  winters.    When  the  Zambesi  rises  there  come  down 
with  the  swollen  floods,  the  Ibis  retiqioaa^  the  shell-devouring  linongolo, 
grey  curlews,  and  majestic  herons,  whilst  the  air  for  miles  around  is  dark- 
ened by  cohorts  of  white  pelicans,  whose  long  lines  waver  and  ^mmer 
like  the  fringes  of  a  rain  cloud.     In  the  thick  foliage  of  the  banks,  we  have 
the  redbeak,  keen-eyed,  fiery-plumed,  and  the  scissor-beak,  white-breasted, 
black-backed,  swinging  on  a  spray  of  cedar,  like  a  flufify  valetudinarian. 
Both  those  birds  make  the  low  river  shores  their  habitat.     If  a  crow  or 
marabou  attack  their  nest,  the  brave  little  ^omen  will  do  battle  for  theur 
young ;  but  when  dealing  with  man,  they  drop  the  left  wing  and  limp  with 
the  left  leg,  affecting  lameness,  until  the  intruder  is  seduced  away.     They 
live  almost  exclusively  on  insects,  their  bills  being  formed  to  scoop  the 
water  as  they  fly  over  it.     Then  we  have  the  avoset,  a  pretty  wader,  with 
upturned  bill,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  cateh  its  prey  whilst  its  head  h 
onder  water;    the  para  Africanaj  which  walks  miles  of  river  surface, 
fitepping  00  the  broad  leaves  of  the  lotus  plant,  white  spoou-bills,  glorious 
^miugoes,  whose  wings  set  the  ur  ablaze,  the  azure-coloured  demoiselle, 
and  myriad  varieties  of  long-legged  cranes.     Far  inland  the  swift  swarms  in 
thonsaods  over  the  dense  forest  tracts ;  flocks  of  pigeons,  red-beaked  and 
emerald- winged,  rise  up  from  the  trees  at  the  slightest  warning  of  danger. 
In  the  twilight,  as  we  sail  under  the  river  canopies  of  verdurous  gloom,  a 
bird  voice,  like  the  faint  vibration  of  a  harp,  tingles  through  the  silence. 
This  is  the  note  of  the  scarlet-breasted  trogon,  whose  music,  to  which  our 
boatmen  respond  with  the  pathetic   words,  nama^   namaj  is  prophetic 
of  a  happy  voyage.     Up  in  Kalema  we  have  the  woods  alive  with  the 
aongs  of  a  wild  canary  known  as  the  '^  cabaso."     Our  people  catch  and 
tame  it  in  pretty  cages  made  of  delicately-formed  reeds  or  osiert*.     With 
it  there  is  always  found  a  fine  pigeon,  whose  puffed  breast  flames  like  an 
•orange  lily.     On  the  shore  of  the  Soruman  the  voyager  often  finds  m)^riads 
of  black  larks  sporting  in  the  lawns,  and  the  centropus,  an  uu wieldly  bird, 
whose  tail  feathers  make  head  plumes  for  our  chiefs.     There,  too,  is 
«een  the  lehutectec,  strikiAgly  resembling  the  Abyssinian  hombill,  which 
seizes  serpents  by  the  back  of  the  head  and  strangles  thenu     In  the  forests 
of  the  fittshukniompos,  where  the  lichen  and  orchilla  hang  like  draperies 
from   the  trunks    of   the    mamosho  tree,    one    hears    the    cry  of  the 
bird   called    *^  Mokaa  reza,%    or   Son-in-law    of  God,**    which    is    sop- 
posed  to  call  for  rain  when  the  charm  of  the  crow  seals  up  the  windows  of 
Heaven.    Some  think  it  is  identical  with  the  £iuropean  cuckoo,  as  it  never 
t)ailds  a  nest,  prtferring  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  one  next  to 
hand.     The  buffalo  is  accompanied,  in  all  his  expeditions,  by  a  small  bird, 
«hich  not  only  destroys  the  insects  that  infests  the  beast's  skin,  bai  by 
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risiog  fr  m  his  back  on  the  approach  of  danger,  glyes  bun  time  for  flight. 
The  bird  kala,  it  is  known,  discharges  a  like  function  for  the  rhinoeeros, 
and  wonld  seem  to  haye  a  strong  attachment  for  the  nglj  monster,  wbicb 
he  alarms  bv  a  sharp  ciy.  In  the  morning  the  kala  may  be  heard  piping 
for  his  friend  to  rejoin  him  ;  in  the  mid-daj  he  may  be  seen  hanging  bj 
his  daws  to  the  beast's  ear,  whilst  his  bill  is  nsefnllj  emplojed  within  it. 
The  birds  in  Londa  are  free  from  the  reproach  of  silciuce,  which  may  be 
fiirly  levelled  at  most  of  the  feathered  denisf ns  of  the  tropics.  Amon^ 
them  the  European  lark  and  thrash  hare  no  nnpretending  representativea, 
nor  are  the  finch  and  robin  without  their  '^  correspondings."  One  of  ov 
birds  continually  keeps  up  a  melodious  recitation  of  '^  peek«pak-pok  ;' 
another  utters  a  single  tone  which  resembles  the  sound  of  a  violin  string, 
touched  by  a  lady'^  finger ;  from  dawn  till  simset,  the  franoolio  cries, 
^'  pampuro,  pumpnm;"  the  honey-f^nide,  '*  chikin,  cbik,  chorr,  chiuT*rHn  f* 
then  comes  Uie  mocking  bird,  which  delights  in  mimickiog  the  vmces  of 
the  African  women,  as  they  chatter  aloud  in  the  villages*  In  the  ccol 
mornings  there  is  something  delightfully  grotesque  in  the  odd  combinations 
of  their  voices.  They  are  instinct  with  the  free  cheerfulness  of  naton, 
and  seem  to  issue,  not  from  the  throats,  bnt  the  hearts  of  the  singers.  In 
nftonday  oiir  birds  are  silent ;  bnt,  with  dewfall  and  the  evenuig,  they  are 
renewed  until  the  latest  star  shines  high  in  the  twilight. 

Our  Menagerie,  the  admission  is  unfortnnste,  bnt  it  must  come,  is 
cnrsed  with  a  collection  of  the  rascalliest  serpents  that  erer  rattled  jaw0 
or  spat  venom.  Our  coilere  live  chiefly  on  a  desGri|»tion  of  small  mice, 
which  employ  themselves  continually  in  building  petty  sarcophagi  and 
erecting  haystacks.  Yon  cannot  advance  a  dozen  p^cas  in  some  parts  of 
the  conntiy  without  nnking  into  a  pit-fall,  or  being  tripped  up  bv  a  cook 
of  provender.  Serpents  find  their  way  into  houses  throngh  chinks  and 
crannies  that  would  scarcely  admit  a  ktchkey,  through  slits  of  window 
sashes,  and  perforation^  of  ventilating  j^tcs;  under  thiBsholds  and 
between  jambs  and  linteb.  They  seize  yon  by  the  leg  as  yon  sit  down  to 
your  roasted  maiae  and  ground  nuts ;  if  yon  shout,  their  nostrils  expel  an 
odour  to  which  all  the  abominations  of  Cologne  are  as  rose-water  or  frank- 
incense ;  they  coil  and  twist  around  each  other  like  the  wreathed  snakes 
on  the  druid*s  baton ;  their  bite  is  death ;  and  they  inspire  that  loathing 
which  makes  a  nervous  man  fear  to  look  around  in  the  Dight-time,  lest 
he  shoidd  encounter  their  green,  diabolic  eyes,  in  every  nook  and  hole 
of  the  apartment.  The  picn  kholn  will  distil  poison  from  his  fangs 
hours  after  death.  When  he  bites,  de^th  b  an  immediate  oonsequenoe, 
and  his  entrance  into  a  cattle-pen  is  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant 
for  the  whole  herd.  He  has  the  credit  of  expelling  poison,  always 
choosmg  the  direction  of  the  wind,  into  the  eyes  of  travellers;  in 
a  word,  he  is  the  lowest,  the  filthiest,  and  the  most  abhorred 
of  creeping  reptiles.  Puff  adder,  viper,  and  cobra,  are  also  in 
our  collection.  If  annoyed,  they  raise  the  head,  project  and  withdraw 
the  forked  tongue  with  the  rapidity  of  the  needle  m  the  latest  sewing- 
machine  ;  and  whilst  this  is  going,  the  fiendish  eyes,  glazed  wiUi  viscous 
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BMtiitioiia^  gloat  vpom  the  enemy.  Oar  Noga^PntiMuie  pednces  yoa  into 
kk  caneeroia  embraoes,  by  uttering  a  plaintive  cry,  liice  tiro  bleat  of  a  kid. 
Oar  Imtepkmha  eapenm  is  a  bird  eater  of  the  daintiest  palate  and  moat 
refined  appetite  He  catches  hia  prey  (and  the  fact  ia  weA  attested,  hov* 
ever  it  may  seem  to  B<{aare  with  expk)dfid  notions)  by  fasdnatlcn*  Hav* 
ing  dimbeid  a  tree,  he  will  twist  his  traidc  aroand  a  branchy  ereet  his  neck, 
laiate  hi*  throai,  and  glare  at  the  birda.  He  ia  no  sooner'seen  by  the  latteis 
than  they  ceimmenoe  toety^  and  fly  aromid  the  monster  inrm^idly^deereasmg 
ciltiea,  which  finattf  bring  them  within  range  of  his  month.  IneaqpHeable  as 
this  praeessmayseem^wearefnHyjintifiedinatatiiig^thatnotOBiy^seipents, 
httt  erenqnadnqpeds  possess  the  power  of  f  aaomal^iK  A  ntelopes  suddenly  en- 
ci^miterian  acvooedifts^  become  so  bewiklered  by  his  tenible  eyes  and  nnoonth 
mav^ementsy  as  to  be  deprived  of  dl  power  of  ^^tioB*  There  are  several 
varieties  of  toads  which  cannot  resist  the  attraotien  of  fire^  and  vehmtarily 
dasli  themselves  into  the  miflst  of  live  ooak,  whilst  serpents  flee  them  m 
agoay,  aad  in  that  condition  inflict  the  most  desperate  wonnds  on  their  tor* 
BKBtors.  Onr  pe<^e  eagerly  eat  the  fleab  of  some  snakes,  for  instance  the  pal* 
kh,  python^  and  metse,  which  are  innocnoas.  The  fnll^grown  of  these  species 
is  as  tluek  asa  man's  thigh,  and  measnres  from  tea  to  twelve  feet  in  length. 
N<ar  are  the  serpents  onr  only  pests.  Witness  the  large  caterpillar  leami* 
tabncay  the  rich  btak  body  of  which  is  covered  over  with  hidrs  like  the 
qnilla  of  the  porcnpinew  Tonoh  the  beast,  and  directly  he  drives  the  shaip 
pmnta  tltfeiigh  the  coticle  of  yoor  pahn^  thereby  iaflicting  an  ugly  wonnd. 
From  his  ashes  there  rifes  a  brtterfly,  meanly^Mrfonred  and  ghastiy- 
headed.-  The  hmd  swanaa  witii  spiders  of  all  hoes,  shapes,  and  pni^ 
poses;  One  limber  felbw  stings  like  an  Irish  wa^  another,  jet  black 
sodiStodded  with  elastic  hairs^  carries  a  poison-bag  at  the  end  o^  bis  front 
dftiM,  the  injection  of  whiuh  is  said  to  prove  fatal;  A  cayenne-toned 
epider,  ahoat  the  siae  of  a  florin,  mns  about  ^th  the  swiftness  of  a ' 
swallow^  devouring  almost  everything  that  comes  in  bis  way.  His  ap* 
pearance  is  horrible  in  the  extreme ;  and  few  can  behdd  him  without 
Aelingan  OBeonqnenible  disgust.  Notwithstanding  bis  ugliness  the  creature 
bnilds  a-  honsa  which  he  lines  with  a  texture  smoother  and  finer  than  the 
beat  silk ;  he  hangs  his  door  on  a  mechanical  hinge,  and  disguises  the  whole 
with  such  ittgasttity,  that  it  almost  defies  detection.  Our  yellow-spotted 
spider  weaves  an  exquisite  lace  web,  about  a  yardin  diameter,  which  be 
hangi  vertreally  between  the  outstretching  boughs  of  two  tree&  His  nest 
is  in  the  focns  of  the  radii,  and  thence  he  darts  oat  and  secures  the  gnats 
and  flies  entangled  in  his  totl«.  We  have  another  spider  of  gregarions 
habits,  which  envelopes  whole  trees  and  hedges  in  a  thick  web;  and 
lastly  ft  brown,  full-bodied  feUow,  who  sits  all  day  upon  a  piece  of  web 
carpet,  attaoheid  to  a  wall.  How  or  when  the  latter  feeds  has  pui- 
aled  the  most  patient  observers.  Our  hornet  hangs  his  neat 
aitm  the  manner  of  the  wasp  from  a  projecting  bnuich  or  even 
from  an  eave  course.  If  one  chance  to  pass  within  twenty  yards 
of  his  nest,  the  brute  sallies  out  and  inflicts,  a  sting,  the  power  of  whieh 
has  been  likened  to  a  discharge  of  eleetricity.    The  anta  are.  a  cnribua 
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commanitj,  aad  shodd  not  be  pagsed  over,  in  conseqaence  of  their  appa-» 
rent  insignificance.  Thoy  are  fearfaliy  decimated  by  a  species  of  stout 
ant-Uony  which  banes  its  head  in  the  ground,  and  attracts  the  ants  by  a 
carions  movement  into  the  forceps  placed  at  its  caadal  extremity.  This 
insect  closely  resembles  the  dragcm-fly,  with  whicb  most  of  as  are  familiar. 
The  ant  frequently  bailds  a  hill  thirty  feet  high,  and  so  broad  at  the  base, 
that  trees  take  root  in  its  fonndations.  The  little  workman  is  supposed  to 
fertilise  the  ground  he  manipulates,  for  the  sides  of  the  hills  bear  the 
sweetest  and  heaviest  maize.  As  the  plains  are  often  flooded,  he  provides 
for  that  emergency  by  building  tiny  celis  of  glutinous  earth  on  those  river 
grasses  which  are  invariably  above  high  water,  and  into  which  he  retires 
in  the  season  of  inundation.  The  red  ant  is  camiv(m>ttSy  and  wilt  travel 
any  distance  in  quest  of  flosh.  Sometimes  this  species  may  be  seen 
marching  in  large  armies  across  the  plains;  and  woe  to  the  unincky 
wayfarer  who  happens  to  interrupt  them.  In  a  moment  they  scramble 
iudide  his  clothing,  and  pepper  him  with  bites.  They  will  attack 
an  ox  as  readily  as  a  mouse,  and  seldom  wait  to  be  put  on  the  de- 
fensive. If  they  enter  a  house  they  clear  it  of  all  vermin  excepting  them- 
selves. It  is  asserted  that  before  setting  out  on  an  expedition  against  the 
enemy,  they  erect  a  covered  causeway  over  the  line  of  march,  in  order  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  black  soldier  ants  are 
possessed  of  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  pugnacity.  They  march  to 
battle  four  abreast,  following  the  coarse  marked  out  by  their  leaders,  whom 
they  trade  by  the  scent.  They  will  not  cross  a  damp  place,  nor  climb  an 
obstacle  an  inch  high,  choosing  to  march  round  either,  however  long  the  de- 
tour. Their  enemies  are  the  white  ants,  into  whose  dominions  they  make 
repeated  incursions.  The  poor  whites  endeavour  to  escape,  but  the  blacks 
seiae  them  in  their  mandibles,  and  render  them  insensible  for  a  time,  by  sting- 
ing them  in  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  state  of  coma  they  are 
carried  into  captivity  by  the  black  canaUle.  It  was  supposed  for  a  long  time 
that  the  white  ants,  on  recovering  from  the  stupefaction,  were  kept  in 
bondage  as  slaves  of  the  black;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
latter  eats  his  victim  alive,  for  the  blacks  may  be  seen  returning 
from  war  bearing  on  their  shoulders  captives  of  whom  a  head  or  leg  has 
been  partially  devoured.  One  word  for  our  toad.  We  have  one  hideous 
fellow,  jet  bUck,  dotted  with  spots  of  vermilion,  which  can  spring  from 
grass-spear  to  grass-spear,  with  the  agility  and  precision  of  a  fly.  Of  all 
our  insects  the  Tsetse  is,  perhaps,  the  worst,  certainly  the  most  destmctive. 
This  little  wretch,  no  bigger  than  our  ordinary  fly,  has  a  brown  body, 
diversified  across  the  back  with  three  or  foor  bars  of  yellow.  Ours  is  a 
wonderful  Menagerie.  Life  swarms  and  multiplies  around  us  in  eveij 
globule  of  air,  in  eveiy  crumb  of  earth ;  unerring  wisdom,  unimpeachabb 
skill,  inexhaustible  invention  are  displayed  in  Hi,  We  may  not  be  aUe 
to  fathom  the  special  purpose  for  which  the  crocodile  was  fashioned,  or 
guess  at  the  intention  with  which  the  tsetse  is  made ;  but  of  this  we 
may  be  sure,  that  nothing  is  lost— 'that  every  organism,  however  beauti- 
fal  and  loathsome,  has  its  place  and  application. 
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Mt  friend  Arthur  Botler,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jeat,  of  easy  circnmaUnces, 
and  blessed  with  an  exceedingly  irritable  temper,  might  have  been  seen 
walking  down  Sackville-street  aboat  noon,  on  the  Michaelmas-day  of  1858. 
And  further,  he  might  ha^e  been  noticed  to  stop  a  yonng  gentleman  abont 
his  own  age,  whose  hand  l^e  shook  warmly,  that  young  gentleman  being  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  writer  of  the  present  paper. 

^  Hilio,  Charley  !*'  exclaimed  Butler,  <^  I  am  delighted  to  see  yon,  old 
boy.  I  only  arrived  yesterday  from  London,  and  I  have  asked  a  few  fel- 
lows to  dine  with  me  to-day  at  five ;  yon  must  join  ns.     No  excuse." 

I  intimated  that  I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  excusing  myself,  for  I  was 
delighted  to  have  a  friend  to  spend  the  evening  with,  as  I  felt  rather  lonely 
In  bemg  separated  on  that  festive  occasion  from  the  family  circle  at  home« 

^  Oh  1  we'll  be  very  jolly,  I  promise  yon,"  said  Butler.  *'  I  have  a 
goose  for  dinner  as  big  as  an  ass,  and  a  garden  full  of  potatoes." 

I  promised  to  go ;  and  I  did  go,  and  a  very  jolly  party  it  was ;  and 
there  originated  the  idea  of  organizing  an  amateur  Dramatic  Society,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  into  effect. 

Sheridan's  comedy,  ^'  i  he  Rivals,"  and  the  farce  of  the  <<  Critic," 
were  the  pieces  selected  for  representation.  The  selection  of  parties 
for  the  different  parts  produced  a  warm  dinplay  of  youthful  egotism. 
Every  one  present,  except  Butler,  aspired  to  bd  '*  Captain  Abso- 
Inte."  It  was  proposed  by  our  host  to  draw  lots  for  the  p>trr. ;  hut 
this  course  was  strongly  objected  to,  on  grounds  the  most  nu- 
cottvinobg.  Sophtbead  suggested  that  the  parts  should  be  aactiuned ; 
aod  in  an  evU  hour  this  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  company.  But- 
ler was  appointed  aoctioneer.  He  mounted  a  chair  in  the  business-like 
manner  of  ^*  Careless"  in  the  '^  School  for  Scandal,"  and  using  a  spoon  for 
a  hammer,  knocked  down  the  various  parts  to  the  various  bidders. 
*^  Captain  Absolute"  was  purchased  by  Sophthedd  for  £6  10s.,  at  which  I 
was  so  naturally  indignant,  that  I  refused  to  play  at  all ;  and  to  this  vir- 
taoQS  resolution  I  remained  heroically  firm.  **  Sir  Anthony  Absolute"  was 
knocked  down  to  John  O'Connor  at  the  low  charge  of  £2  5s. — and  Wil- 
liam Clements  bought  "  Sir  LdcIus  OTrigger  for  £3.  ''Bob  Acres"  did 
not  find  a  single  bidder.  So  cavalierly,  indeed,  was  the  chivalrous  little 
gentleman  treated  by  the  gaests,  that  the  host  in  very  charity  was  fain  to 
take  poor  ''Bob''  under  his  own  protection.  The  principal  male  parts 
having  been  thus  disposed  of,  it  was  resolved  that  *'  professionals"  should  be 
employed  to  undertake*  the  parts  of  the  ladies.  The  business  of  the  night 
having  thus  concluded,  Sophthead  was  sarcastically  complimented  on  having 
become  the  happy  purchaser  of  the  galhint  hero.  Having  agreed  to  meet 
next  evening  for  the  furtherance  of  our  grand  object,  we  noiselessly  sepa- 
rated for  the  night. 

During  the  ensuing  week,  I,  having  undertaken  the  duties  of  hon.  sec, 
addressed  and  dispatched  printed  drculars  to  every  person  I  could  think 
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of,  and  of  whom  my  friends  could  think  also.  A  few  days  snbseqaentlj  I 
snmmoned  a  meeting  for  an  earlj  daf ,  to  cany  into  effect  the  objects  we 
bad  in  view.  On  the  day  appointed,  a  nnmeroos  meeting  was  held,  at 
which,  after  much  wranirUng  ab««t  the  amoirnt  of  sabacriptioo,  the  nmnttor 
of  perfoimanoes  to  be  given,  and  the  places  at  which  they  were  ro  be  |{ive», 
the  meeting  se pnated  fnll  of  its  vaai  importance.  The  next  thing  to  he 
done  WHS  to  collect  in  the  subscriptions.  This  I  foond  the  moM  tedieas 
and  heartrending  of  ta4».  Many  m<^bers  pi^  down  t^heir  sobscriptions 
immediately  on  applic-^tion,  whilst,  to  do  them  justice,  a  great  many  more 
postponed  payment  f«  r  a  considerable  period.  However,  the  first  fortnight 
bnonght  in  something  like  sixty  pounds,  and  this,  together  with  what  w«8 
owing,  which  we  calculated  on  oollectiag  shortly,  wonld^  we  tbonght, 
enable  us  to  five  foar  performances  during  the  ensuing  year. 

To  describe  the  nnmenois  rehearsals  would  occupy  a  sm  of  tiaHo  and 
apace  almost  incalculable.  Throwing  overboard  Bcene-paialera,  flute- 
players,  stage-managers,  etc^  I  will  hurry  on  to  our  grand  rehearaalf  which 
tookplaceonthenight  previous  to  ourfirst  (and  last)  grend  performaDee.  T4ie 
grand  room  of  the  Kaliedesoopic  Forum  had  been  very  beautifully  fitted  up, 
and  decorated  under  my  able  direcUon^. 

Half-past  eight  the  lady  and  gentlemen  performers  on  the  atage. 
Bell  rings ;  scene  set,  the  performers  cooHn^noe  the  rebearsaL    I  stand  iu 
the  body  of  the  hall  to  watch  the  effect. 
"  Pull  up  that  cloud!"  I  cry,  as  a  fly-scene  drops.    No  attention. 

'<  Why  don't  you  pull  up  that  cloud  ?"  I  repeat  in  a  loud  voice.  '*  Is 
the  gas  light  to  be  seen  above  the  sky  ?" 

At  length  my  order  is  attended  to,  and  the  rehearsal  proceed* .  Dur- 
ing the  rehearsal,  I  remark  that  the  gentlemen  amateurs  speak  dieir 
different  speeches  with  exhiusting  energy  and  onlorioai  display,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  lady  profesaionala  speak  thehrs  with  wondrona  rapidity, 
only  raising  their  voices  as  they  appioach  the  conclusion,  and  lay  particular 
stress  upon  the  last  words.  Firtt  soene  got  through  with  an  apparent 
concision  such  as  amateur  rehearaals  alone  can  inspire.  Several  other 
scenes  follow,  with  confusion  more  complicated  and  incomprehenaible. 

"  Why  in  the  name  of  idl  that's  wonderful,"  I  exdann,  "  do  yon  let  a 
garden  drop.    Pull  it  up,  and  let  down  the  dcawingHroom."    And  thsgr 


*^  You  hopeless  nombakulls,"  I  cry,  losing  all  patience,  '*  you  have 
lowered  Bob  Acres'  chambers.  Would  it  be  proper  for  Lydia  Languish  to 
be  sitting  there?" 

Up  goes  Bob  Acres'  chamber,  and  down  comes  Lydia  Langniah'a 
boudoir.    *'  Now  go  on  with  the  rehearml.'^ 

Sophthead,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  impressive  harangues, 
steps  forward  to  the  foot-lights  and  addresses  me--* 

'*  I  say  Fielding,  you  know,  what  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  for  a  wig, 
you  know  ?" 

*'  Cannot  Captain  Absolute  do  without  one  ?"  I  enquire* 

*'  No,"  replieii  Bob  Acres.  ''  His  head  would  be  out  of  propoition ;  and 
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beaten  knowB  there  is  no  part  of  his  penon  so  absolntelj  in  want  of  {ad- 
ding as  that.'' 

*^  Well,  I  most  see  to  it,"  I  aB8Wf*r«  ^*  Go  on  wjdi  the  rehearsal,  and 
don*t  detain  the  ladietf  longer  than  neoessarj ;  it  is  a  qoaiter  to  elevien  now.** 

Notwithstanding  this  intimation,  it  was  more  than  half-past  eleven 
before  the  rehearsal  of  the ''  Rivals"  conclnded,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
sbonld  meet  ne^Lt  daj  to  rebearae  the  second  piece*  I  will  not  inflict  npon 
mj  readi^rs  the  rehearsal  of  ''  The  Critic,"  in  which  '« PoT'  was  dreadfiiUj 
aoleam,  and  *'  WhiskeraDdos**  excesslvelj  dismal,  bot  pass  on  immediaitely 
to  the  long-ezpected  performance. 

When  the  gnests,  or  invited  full*dress  andlraoe  were  assembled,  our 
theatre  presented  a  very  brilliant  appearance.  Onr  stewards,  with  long 
white  staves^— carried  for  what  purpose  I  know  not— «nd  weaiuig  bhie 
ribands  in  the  bntton-holes  of  their  swallow-tail  coats,  pipe-dwfed  kids 
upon  the  bands,  and  otherwise  dressed  in  thehr  liule  brief  antbority,  played 
fiantastic  tricks  of  conrtery  in  ahowing  the  ladies  to  thdr  seats,  wbicb  the 
fair  creatores  coald  have  discovered  quite  as  easily  with  the  asststaoce  of 
tbmr  natnral  protectors,  by  whom  they  were  accompanied.  The  gas  was 
blaaing  in  its  follest  force ;  the  members  of  the  orchestra  were  taning  their 
instruments ;  the  low  ceaseless  hum  of  pleasant  voiees  filled  the  hall ; 
smiling  faces,  lovely  to  behold,  were  seen  everywhere ;  the  odoor  of  the 
rose  and  of  the  musk,  slightly  tinctured  with  the  fume  of  gas,  hong  upon 
the  air ;  and  the  entire  place  presented  an  aspect  of  harmony  and  of  cheer- 
fnhiese,  which  to  witness  is  to  admire.  As  I  gaaed  upon  the  pleasant  scene, 
I  felt  the  importance  of  my  position,  not  that  of  one  of  those  who,  when 
that  curtain  rose,  were  about  to  present  themselves  in  grotesque  costume^ 
and  provoke  the  laughter  of  the  assemblage.  No,  no,  I  was  the  master  of 
the  cereinonies-*-tbe  great  man  wrapped  in  mysterious  silence— ihe  Louis 
Napoleon  of  the  Society.  Not  more  than  half«anrhonr  after  the  time 
announced  did  the  curtain  rise.  Now  this  is  an  iaatanoe  of  wonderful 
punctualiry  on  the  part  of  amateur  perfinrmers,  who  generally  keep 
their  orchestra  pUying  the  same  aurs  over  and  over  again,  until  fiddle- 
strings  begin  to  crack,  and  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  grow 
husky,  and  the  drummer  begins  to  produce  eccentric  noises  on  the  triangle 
and  the  drum. 

This  delay  is  most  generallv  caused  by  the  lengthened  and  eUboiate 
toilette  of  amateur  performers.  On  the  occasion  of  which  I  write,  eveiy 
acting  member  insisted  on  wearing  a  black  moustache,  which  was  immedi- 
ately attached  to  the  upper  lip  by  the  artist  in  attendance,  and  upon  hav- 
ing his  eye-brows  darkened,  and  face  rouged — offices  that  were  also  per* 
formed  with  extraordinary  tact  and  judgment  by  the  same  complaisant 
artist.  The  drtssing-room,  upon  these  occasions,  presents  a  strange  picture 
of  hurry  and  confusion.  Here  is  a  young  gentleman  who  plays  several  parts 
the  same  night.  Mark  how  carefully  he  draws  on  those  exquisite  pink  silk 
stockings;  and  see  how  he  admires  the  legs,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  modest  amount  of  old  flannd  artistically  bound  around  the  calves,  they  fit 
so  perfectly.    Now  watch  how  he  draws  over  them  a  pair  of  coarse  yellow 
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cotton  Stockings  to  be  worn  in  the  firnt  character  he  plays.  Then  go  on 
the  snow-white  shirt-rafFs — orer  those  the  richly  embroidered  vest,  which 
in  torn  is  coyered  by  the  hnge  slate*coloured  waistcoat  with  enormoas 
pocket-flaps  (beneath  which  no  pockets  exist  by  the  way) ;  the  entire  being 
enveloped  in  a  bottle>green  co.it,  whieh  appears  to  fit  the  wearer  like  a 
sentry-box,  for  he  seems  never  to  tonch  it  except  when  he  purposely  or 
accidJentaliy  leans  against  it.  In  another  comer  of  the  chamber  we  find  two 
amateur  dramatics  disputing  about  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  white  satin 
^*  trunks" — ^a  leg  of  which  each  disputant  holds.  After  many  convincing 
but  seemingly  inconclusive  arguments  on  both  sides,  the  gentlemen  *^  toss*' 
for  the  possession  of  the  disputed  property.  The  winner  smiles  grimly, 
as  he  speedily  gets  into  his  winnings  \  whilst  the  loser  strides  about  th6 
room  in  a  dangerous  frame  of  mind,  begging  the  loan  of  a  fashionable 
nether  garment.  It  may  be  that  he  has  to  content  himself  with  a  piur  of 
dingy  doe-skin  pantaloons,  which  accord  but  ill,  with  the  extreme  finery  of 
his  other  articles  of  dress.  In  various  parts  of  the  room,  groups  are  col- 
lected ;  some  scrutinizing  their  *^  make  up"  in  small  mirrors^  others  *'  tak- 
ing in"  or  '^  letting  out*'  those  garments  which  did  exactly  suit  their 
figures.  Several  non-acting  members  lounged  against  the  walls,  some  mak- 
ing pencil-sketches  thereon,  after  the  models  of  the  very  old  masters,  as  old 
indeed,  that  the  originals  are  supposed  to  be  lost,  so  that  nobody  can  dts  * 
pute  the  genuineness  of  the  copies,  some  making  valuable  but  unappreciated 
suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  costume,  etc.,  whilst  the  majority 
occupied  their  ''  time  in  discossiug  the  hidf-dozen  wine  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  ladies.  I  have  spent  so  much  time  upon  this  portion  of  my 
sketch  that  I  feel  it  due  to  my  readers  to  explain  my  reason  for  so  doing.  It 
15  briefly  done.  Be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  amateur  dramatics  expend  far  more  time  and  anxiety  upon  their 
dresses  than  upon  the  study  of  their  parts.  Of  course,  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  rule,  there  are  numerous  exceptions ;  but,  as  in  eveiy  other  case, 
^^  the  exception  proves  the  rule." 

To  return  to  'the  grand  performance.  As  already  stated,  the  cnrtaia 
rose  in  not  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  time  announced  in  the  pro- 
gramme. The  two  flunkies  who  entered  upon  the  scene  were  recdved  with 
some  applause  and  much  merriment.  The  former  exhibition  of  public 
feeling,  the  artists  acknowledged  by  placing  their  hands  upon  their  hearts, 
and  -bowing  until  the  huge  waistcoars  doubled  up  above  the  pocket  flaps. 
These  motions  which  betrayed  more  of  feeling  than  dignity,  added  much  to 
the  merriment  of  the  audience ;  and  the  artists  were  permitted  to  exit 
(wrong  side  of  course)  amidst  very  general  symptoms  of  enjoyment  on  the 
part  of  the  spectators. 

To  enter  into  a  close  criticism  of  the  performance  would  be  a  work  of 
Herculean  labour.  I  will,  therefore,  only  refer  to  its  leading  features. 
The  first  act,  according  to  the  rendering  of  the  amateur-dramatics,  was  the 
most  powerful  opiate,  in  the  shape  of  amusement,  that  it  was  ever  the  fate 
of  any  mortal  man  to  swallow.  What  the  gentlemen  performers  were 
talking  about  I  now  and  then  gleaned  from  the  prompter.    The  perform- 
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ance,  upon  the  wbole,  might  very  appropriately  have  b^en  designated  a 
Prompter's  Reading,  and  it    reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  Bbow-boxea 
which  delighted  my  infant  years,  wherein  several  pnppeta  were  made  to 
mo?e  about,  and  hold  animated  conversations  through  the  month  of  the 
fluent  showman.     Whenever  fonr  or  ^ve  of  the  gentlemen  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  the  same  time,  it  was  absolately  painful  to  witness  their  in-r 
quietude.     Some  thrust  their  hands  into  the  bosom  of  their  shirts ;  others 
took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  several  times  to  each  other  with  excruciating 
poiiteoesi ;    whilst  all,  as  if  by  common  consent,  crossed  and  recrossed 
each  other  like  bears  in  a  cage.     In  fine,  the  act-drop  fell  upon  the  first 
act  to  the  evident  relief  of  the  nnmerous  guests,     The  second  act  was,  i^ 
some  sort,  an  improvement  on  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  upon  the 
stage  the  gallant  little  ^'  Bob  Acres/*    '*  Bob"  appeared  in  a  scarlet  coat 
(if  ample  dimensions,  the  tail  of  which  almost  swept  the  boards.     He  wore 
a  honting-cap,  which  became  him  mnch  better  in  his  hand  than  it  did  upon 
his  head.     As  to  his  top-boots,  poor  Bob  had  evidently  not  been  present 
when  his  measure  was  taken  for  them,  for  his  feet,  as  was  subsequently 
seen,  could  by  no  possibility  have  extended  farther  than  from  the  heel  to 
the  instep.     It  was  totally  ont  of  the  power  of  all  obsei*vers  to  say  whe-r 
ther  Bob  wore  continnations  or  no,  as  the  fiap  of  his  waistcoat  completely 
covered  the  tcp  of  his  boots.     He  carried  a  whip  under  his  arm,  which, 
had  it  been  fairly  measured  with  himself,  would  probably  have  been  fonnd 
tp  be  the  taller  of  the  two.     On  presenting  himself  in  the  second  scene. 
Bob  was  dressed  with   much   taste  and   elegance;  and  in  violation   of 
the  character  which  he  assumed,  looked  the  gentleman  far  more  than  those 
M'ith  VI  horn  he  was  playing,  and  whose  gi*eat  object  it  was  to  make  up  for 
that  most  difficolt  role.    The  only  genuine  piece  of  acting  (that  of  the 
ladies  always  excepted)  which'occnrred  in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  was 
executed  by  poor  Bob — an  artistic  effect,  by  the  way,  which  the  great 
author  of  the  *'  Rivals"  never  dreamt  of  producing.     In  that  scene  where 
"  Bob  A  cres"  awaits  a  visit  from  bis  amiable  friend  Sir  Lucius  0*Trigger, 
the  former  was  seated  at  a  table.     *'  Bob*'  gave  the  '*  cue"  for  the  entrance 
of  ^*'  Sir  Lucins  ;'*  bnt  no  Sir  Lucius  Appeared.     For  a  moment  there  was 
a  pause.    I  guessed  it  was  a  "  stick,"  for  I  had  attended  all  the  rehearsals, 
and  knew  by  heart  where  all  the  entrances  and  exits  should  occur.     I 
trembled  for  the  reputation  of  the  society  ;  and  trembled  still  more  violently 
when  I  saw  Bob  throw  a  frowning  look  at  the  prompt  entratice,  and  in- 
stantly rise  with  perfect  composure  from  his  seat.     Still  no  Sir  Lucius  ! 
Bob,  drawing  a  lace  handkerchief  from  bis  pocket,  walked  leisurely  down 
almost  to  the  footlights.  To  my  unutterable  horror  he  addressed  himself  to 
thf*  audience,  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  able  and  well-studied  discourse 
upon  tlvo  characer  of  his  friend  "  Sir  Lucius  CTrigger.     I  waited  only  to 
hear  the  first  few  sentences,  and  then  rushed  frantically  ^*  behind"  in  search 
of  the  delinquent,  whom  I  found  contentedly  enjoying  a  solitary  bottle  of 
Bass  in  the  refreshment  room. 

"  By  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father  I  you  have  destroved  us,"  I  ex-? 
claimed. 
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«« Wbftt  ifl  the  matter  ?"  eoqaired  Sir  Luciod. 

'^  M&tter !"  I  replied  iadignaiitiy.  ^^  Why,  joa  have  kept  the  stage 
waiting  for  the  last  five  minates..    M^ke  haate,  xaake  haste  !" 

Harrying  him  away,  we  roahed  npon  tlie  stage.  Bob  was  still  speak- 
ing when  we  arrived,  and  evidently  with  Rome  effect,  as  was  evinoed  by 
the  applause  of  the  audience.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  Bob^a  sentences  Sir 
Lucius  appeared  upon  the  stage,  enteriu:;  with  veiy  uudii^ified  haste, 
through  what  the  spectators  were  supposed  to  segard  as  the  side  wall  of 
Bob's  apartment.  When  Bob  made  his  exit  he  was  bigbly  complimented 
by  tbe  ladies,  who  stood  in  the  wing.  '*  Mrs.  Malaprop"  oaid  that  during 
the  en^re  period  of  her  connection  with  the  stage,  which  extended  over 
twenty  years,  she  has  never  witnessed  any  more  strikioj  insttance  of  pre- 
sence of  mind,  even  amongst  the  best  profeasiouals.  The  only  incidest 
worthy  of  remark  occurred  in  the  duel  aoene,  when  that  sky  and  clood, 
which,  from  the  beginning  I  had  looked  upon  with  grave  auspidon,  fell  from 
its  place  in  the  heavens  to  the  stage,  and  enveloped  '^  Bob  Acres*'  and 
'^  Captain  Absolute*'  in  its  dusty  folds,  to  the  general  joy  of  the  ass^embled 
guests.  The  comedy  then  hastily  terminated  midat  peais  of  laughter,  such 
as  we  should  have  preferred  to  elicit  on  terms  more  complimatary  to  our 
abilities  as  comedians.  '^  The  Critic,"  which  commenced  at  a  quarter  paat 
eleven,  found  the  theatre  more  than  two*thirda  empty.  Fearing  that  my 
readers  in  a  like  ratio  would  throw  aside  my  paper  should  I  enter  into  a 
description  of  the  execution  by  amateure  of  the  greatest  farce  ever  written, 
I  will  allow  the  curtain  here  to  fail  upon  the  night's  proceedings. 

I  now  approach  the  last  scene  in  this  strange,  eventful  histoiy,  with 
feelings  of  mingled  sorrow  and  exultation;  sorrow  that  so  promising  a  so- 
ciety, of  which  I  was  the  very  head  and  front,  should  have  been  ship- 
wrecked by  a  stormy  debate ;  and  exultation  in  finding  that  the  cause  of 
dissolution  probably  originated  in  my  not  having  been  selected  to  play  the 
romantic  heroes.  A  week  after  the  grand  performance,  I  summoned  a 
grand  meeting,  (eveiy  thing  we  did  was  on  a  grand  scale,)  to  look  into  tbe 
accounts  of  the  society,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  were  in  no  very  flourishing 
state.  On  the  evbuing  appointed  about  twenty  members  attended,  to  whom 
I  rendered  up  an  account  of  the  funds  in  bands,  which  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £7  16s.  3d.,  the  first  representation  having  cost  us  something  over 
£50 !  I  was  impertinently  censured  for  having  expended  six  pounds  on 
printing  and  thiity  shillings  on  car-hire ;  and  I  inwardly  vowed  that  I  would 
next  morning  resign  my  unprofitable  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  tor 
evermore. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal  statement,  the  chairman  said — 

'^  If  any  gentleman  present  has  a  motion  to  move,  now  is  the  time  to 
move  it." 

After  a  good  deal  of  whispering  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  Sopbt- 
head  rose  and  said — 

'^  Mr.  Chaurman  and  Gentlemen — ahem — I  move  that,  as  our  perform- 
ance tbe  other  night — ahem — went  off  with  such  iclcUy  yon  know,  why  wu 
should  have  anoihcr  on  the  first  of  next  month.     And  next,  I  move  thaa 
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the  play  to  be  pUjad,  yon  kno%v,  is  the  ^  Lady  of  Lyons/  and  that  the  parts^ 
as  before,  bo  set  np  for  auction.'* 

''  In  order  that  yon  may  purchase  ^Gkade  Melnotte/  "  put  in  Batler, 
who  sat  beside  me» 

^'  That  is  my  boainess,  Mr^  Botier,'*  said'  Sophthead,  with  becomiug 
diguity. 

'*  Donbriess,"  retorted  Batler.  '*  But  I  ooneeive  it  to  be  the  interest  as 
wel  aa  the  bosiness  of  every  member  of  this  sooiety  to  pi  eveut  sacfa  a  dis- 
asier/' 

^^  Is  yonr  motion  made,  Mr.  Sophthead  ?"  aaked  the  Chairman* 

*-  It  Li,*'  answered  Sophthead. 

^^  Dues  any  body  second  it?"  inquired  the  Chairman. 
After  a  silence  o(  a  minute  or  so,  Bader  rose. 

*^  Mr.  Ch'iirman,"  he  bsid,  '*  I  feel  that  it  was  through  mere  formality 
that  yoo  inquured  whether  any  one  seconded  Mr.  Sophi  head's  motion,  or 
rather  batch  of  mottous.  An  eloquent  silence  was  our  response.  How 
sbonld  it  be  otherwise  ?  Here  we  tind  ihe  fnnds  of  the  society  in  such  a 
state  that  they  would  scarcely  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  room  in  which 
our  performance  should  be  held,  and  yet  we  find  a  gentlenidn  making  the 
absurd  proposal,  that  we  sbonld  give  another  performance  before  a  month 
eUpses  I  With  the  seeoud  count  in  Mr.  Sophthead's  motion,  tbatthe '  Lady 
of  Lyons'  should  be  the  play  selected  for  the  occasion,  1  havo  no  fsulc  to 
find,  except  that  I  think  the  premature  nature  of  the  proposal  lays  the 
Qiover  open  to  rather  indecent  suspicion?,  when  we  find  it  followed  by  a 
third  proposal,  that  the  parts  be  anctioned,  and  knocked  down  to  tbe 
highest  bidders.  This  plan  was  adopted  on  one  occasion,  and  with  what 
result  ?  Why,  m  my  mind,  the  result  was,  (chiefly  owmg  to  the  sale  of 
the  parts,)  an  utter  failure.  I  forbear  from  uttering  any  opinion  upon  any 
individual  who  performi'd  on  that  occasion ;  but  I  must  say  that,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  the  performers  and  their  parts  were,  for  the  most  part,  strongly 
aotagomstic.  I  object,  upon  these  grounds,  to  Mr.  Sopbthead's  motions 
heiog  adopted." 

Sophthead  here  arose,  his  narrow  brow  clothed  with  thunder — 
''  Mr.  Chairman,"  he  said,  '*  1  have  listened  to  the  stupid  remarks,  yon 
kuow,  which  have  just  been  made  by  Mr.  Butler.     I'd  have  Mr.  Butler  to 
know  that  I  look  higher  than  he,  yon  know." 

Butler  started  up,  ad  if  ho  had  been  stnog — 

^*  And  I'd  have  Mr.  Sophthead  to  know,'*  he  cried,  '^  that  there  are 
ttiose  in  this  world  whose  bodies  seem  to  expand  in  proportion  as  their 
iiiiuds  ooutract ;  who  grow  formidable  in  brute  proportiuns,  whilst  they 
remain  dwarfs  in  Intellect.  If  Mr.  Sophthead  means  to  look  higher  tli.ta 
me— that  he  is  taller,  I  freely  admit  that  he  16  in  the  right.  But  if  he 
ttreks  to  infer  that  his  blood  is  purer  than  mine,  1  beg  to  refer  him  to  tbe 
Heralds'  College  for  the  rank  and  standing  of  my  ancestors,  whereas  it  is 
within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  *  Newgate  Calender'  could  famish 
me  with  the  most  authentic  intormation  respecting  his.*' 

*'  Order,  order/'  from  sdveral  mt-mbers. 
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*'  I  have  a  right  to  speak,  70a  know,"  said  Sopbthead,  who  had  been 
Btanding  all  this  time.  ^'  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  Mr.  Batler  is 
ti7iDg  to  pat  a  wedge  in  the  society." 

*^To  follow  Mr.  Sophthead's  allegorical  style  of  address,"  retorted 
Mr.  Butler,  ^^  I  can  only  say  that  the  man  who  expresses  snch  an  opinioii 
as  that  mnst  be  screwed." 

"  Sir,  I  am  becoming  daogerons,  yon  know,"  Sophthead  roared,  direetlj 
addressing  Butler ;  ^^  and  I'd  have  you  remember  that*  yon  will  find  tl|e 
roaring  lion  in  me  as  well  as  the  sheep  or  the  lamb." 

^^  Your  observations,"  replied  Butler,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  *^  indace  me  to 
regard  you  more  in  the  light  of  a  calf  or  Hn  as:*." 

The  Rubicon  was  passed.  Sophthead's  face  grew  actually  black  with 
concentrated  rage.  He  ma4e  a  desperate  blow  across  the  table  at  Butler, 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  parry. 

)lf ,  Another  iustaut  and  Bntler  sent  an  inkstand  at  Sophthead's  head,  the 
contents  of  which  formed  various  caricatures  upon  his  face  and  shirt.  In 
the  me/ee  which  followed  I  was  thconghly  disgusted  at  receiving  a  blow 
on  the  nose  from  some  sacrilegionB  fist.  lu  a  few  minutes  the  din  became 
so  frightful  that  the  laodlord  of  the  hotel  whose  room  we  had  hired,  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  supported  by  balf-a-dozen  sturdy  waiters,  who,  not- 
withstanding flll  my  protestations  and  attempts  at  explanation,  and  the 
resistance  of  others,  thrust  us  indiscriminately  into  the  street. 

So  was  blighted  a  society  which  in  the  bud  gave  every  promise  of  blosr 
coming  into  perpetual  bloom. 


Dublin;  Printed  by  Pattiaon  Jolly,  22,  E«cx-st.  West. 
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HETBOFQLITAN       jM  COHFANT, 

106,  SHOE  LANE,     J^^^L     FLEET  STREET. 

Good  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  fords.  6d. ;  warranted  to  wear  wdl; 
try  one.    The  best  quality  made,  li^^t  and  brilliant^  68.  6d. 


HOLLOWAyS  PILLS.— DE8P0NDENCT,  Low  Spirits.— The  miseiy  oc- 
casioned bv  disordered  digestion  is  nnfortonately  felt  by  many,  known  to 
every  one.  Houoway's  Pills  sl^nld  be  taken  to  reset  all  in  order ;  they  dispd 
hjead-ache,  bilionsness,  nansea,  lowneas  of  spirits,  and  similar  symptoms,  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  poisonons  matter  or  perverted  action.  A  oourae  of  these 
invaluable  purifying  Pius  never  fail  in  removing  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  these  morbid  siens,  without  subjecting  the  sufferer  to  any  diaacreeable  reetric- 
tions  of  diet  or  orainary  pursuits.  They  strengthen  the  stomach  and  brace  the 
nerves.  Holloway's  Pills  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  renovating  mtems  enfeebled 
by  late  hours^  hara  livins;,  over  anxiety,  or  any  other  excess  wnich  is  known  to 
debilitate  and  exhaust  the  human  constitution. 

BLAIIl'S  GOVT  AND  BBfiVKATZO  PII.Z.8, 

Price  Is.  I^.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 

rIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during  the  first  twenty  yeaiB 
of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout|r^was  epnsidCT^d  a 
romance;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicines  is  so  fully  demon- 
strated by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  present 
age.  ■ 

These  Pills  require  no  'restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  medicine  vendors.  Observe  ''Thomas  JProut,  229,  Strand,  Lon- 
don," on  the  Government  Stamp. 

THOMAS     PHILLIPS,  ^ 

66,  SKINNER-STREET,  SNOW-HILL,  LONDON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

QAS  APPARATUS  FOR  GENERAL  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES^ 

AND  GENERAL  GAS  FITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 
T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others, 
to  his  PATENT  GAS  BATH  BOILER,  bv  which  a  5  ft  Bath,  projperly 
charged,  can  be  heated  in  the  sho]:t  space  of  half-an-hour,  and  at  tiie  trifling 
cost  of  something  less  than  2d.  for  gas.  It  is  fitted  at  top  with  a  close  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  warming  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  burner,  to  turn  oat- 
wards,  for  lighting,  so  as  to  avoid  explosions. 

Gas  Stoves  from  16s. ;  Cooking  Apparatus,  firom  £1,  for  roasting,  baking  &c 

Ea!ls,  Conservatories,  Public  Buildings,  fto.,  heated  by  Gas  or  Hot  Water. 

Batha  encased  in  mahogany^  plain  wood^  or  oaky  and  fixed^  on  reoMonabU 

terms,  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

SSmtATES    AVD    PLAITS    OIVEK. 

A  PROSPECTUS  SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

N  .B.— Every  Article  Warranted. 

GLENFIELD    PATENT    STABCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

And  FbovouKckd  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  bb.  THE 

FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,   &c.,  &c« 

WOTHERSPOON   ^  Co.,  Glasgow  akd   London, 


THE  GATHOLIG  ART  TOION. 

XSTABLI8HED   FOR   THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 


MANA8ER-JAIIIE8  DUFFY,  7,  WELLIM8T0N-qUAY|  DOBUN. 

.   TICKETS  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 

The  main  object  of  the  CaihoUe  Art  Union  ia  to  supersede  the  vulgar  and 
frcotesq^B  prints,  mia-named  religions  engravingp,  which  have  so  long  enjoyed  an 
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The  following  splendid  works  of  Art, 

YAXUE   TWO    HTTNBBSD    GUINEAS, 

ARK  THB  PRIZES  FOR  THE  YKAR  1862  :-> 

THE  CBUCIFIXION. 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

8T  JOSEPH  AND  THE  REDEEMER. 

Siae  of  each  Painting,  five  feet  by  three  feet  six  inches^  in  magnificent 
(4ilt  Frames.  ^ 

The  Drawing  of  Prizes  will  take  place  in  Dublin,  on  the  26th  December,  186*2. 
In  addition  to  the  cliance  of  obtaining  one  of  the  above  prizes^ . 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 

CHAPTER      VI. 

ANXIOUS  IN4iUIBIES. 

The  decision  of  the  law  in  favour  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers  had  also 
reached  the  Priory,  and  was  welcomed  with  that  peculiar,  calm  satisfaction 
which  a  mao,  fallj  convinced  of  the  jastness  of  his  cause,  was  entitled  to 
feeL  • 

The  decision  of  the  court  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by  Mr.  Davis,  his 
man  of  bnsiness,  in  whom  Sir  Algernon  placed  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
whohad  conducted  the  proceedings  for  him  throughout.  His  journey  down 
to  the  Priory  had  been  undertaken,  not*  so  mnch  to  ioforra  the  proprietor 
of  the  termination  of  the  business,  which  would  have  reached  him  in  other 
ways,  as  to  impart  to  him,  in  confidence,  an  equally  important  matter  of 
information. 

Two  enactments  of  great  severity  had  just  passed  the  legislature, 
touching  the  "  Papists,"  and  well  knowing  that  Sir  Algernon  and 
his  family  had  not  ^^  conformed,"  he  considered  it  an  act  of  duty,  as 
well  as  fiiendship,  to  make  him  cognizant  with  them  without  loss  of 
time. 

Mr.  Davis  had  been  known  many  years  by  Sir  Algernon,  and  was 
held  by  him  in  high  estimation  for  his  honourable  and  upright  conduct. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  new  religious  opinions  of  the  day,  but  felt, 
nevertheless,  sincere  respect  for  those  who  considered  it  their  duty  to  re- 
tain the  old  ones.  And  though  Sir  Algernon  could  no  longer  have  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  new  statutes,  he  felt  grateful  for  this  mark  of 
Mr.  Davis's  kind  attention,  and  profitted  by  the  opportunity  of  his  presence 
at  the  Priory,  to  obtain  information  respecting  his  position,  as  ^*  non-con- 
formist," in  his  own  country, 

"Tell  me  at  once,"  said  Sir  Algernon ;  as  he  and  Mr.  Davis  sat  to- 
gether conversing  on  the  subject,  **  ic%,  I  should  not  consider  myself  se- 
cure in  this  spot.    I  scarcely  see  any  one,     I  interfere  with  no  one.    My 
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wi»b  19  to  lire  in  peace  with  alL  And,  if  called  upon,  I  am  readj  to  de- 
TOte  my  serrices,  nay,  mj  life,  for  tbe  good  of  mj  sovereign,  and  mj 
coantry.     What  can  I  do  more  ?" 

*'  Alas  I  dear  sir,"  »aid  Mr.  Daw,  <*  instead  of  thsit  secnritj  which 
yoor  imagination  has  thrown  aronnd  you,  yonr  positioo,  hononrable  as  it 
may  be  of  itself,  is  nevertheless,  one  that  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
yonr  conntry.  Yonr  refusal  to  conform  to  the  established  religion  of  the 
state,  subjects  yon,  if  discovered,  to  nnmerons  penalties;  btr^  even  these 
were  slight  in  comparison  to  those  which  wonld  overwhelm  yourself  and 
family,  shonld  yoor  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  TreviUers  be  so  ill-advised 
as  to  retnm  to  these  shores,  after  the  l^te  proclamation  against  the  Romish 
clergy.  Yon  ranst,  I  entreat  yon,  dear  sir,  prevent  his  coming  over,  as 
yon  value  bis  life  and  yours  also." 

Sir  Algernon  bnried  his  face  in  his  hands,  resting  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  as  if  absorbed  in  deep  reflection. 

*'  I  must  again  repeat,"  eontinned  Mr.  Dai4s,  "  that  such  an  expedition 
would  be  fraught  with  the  most  imminent  danger.  If  yon  had  witnessed 
the  distrefsing  sight  that  crossed  my  path  ten  days  since,  you  wonld  bo 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  apprehensions.  The  scene  was  a  sad 
proof  of  the  fearful  results  of  disregarding  the  late  severe  penal  law." 
.  "  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,"  said  Sir  Algernon,  rising.  '^  I  mnst, 
I  will  prevent  his  coming.  I  will  write  to  him  this  very  night;  bat» 
alas !  will  it  be  of  any  avail  ?  Will  not  his  noble  spirit  fling  to 
the  winds  the  sounds  of  danger,  when  convinced  that  he  is  acting 
under  a  sense  of  religious  duty;  I  will,  however,  do  my  best  to  stop 
him." 

After  a  few  moments'  pause,  Mr.  Davis  continued  the  conversation,  by 
suggesting  the  strictest  caution  on  the  part  of  Sir  Algernon,  to  keep  in 
ignorance  his  anomalous  position  from  those  around  him. 

"  Tell  me  candidly,"  said  Sir  Algernon,  "  have  you  any  private 
reasons  for  so  strongly  enforcing  this  secrecy  on  my  part  ?" 

^^  I  have,"  replied  Mr.  Davis,  gravely ;  ^'  I  have  good  season  to  know 
that  your  future  proceedings  will  be  narrowly  watched.  Indeed,  I  heard 
as  much  from  the  lips  of  thac  young  fire-brand,  Humphrey  Marsdale. 
Chafed  and  disappointed  at  the  suit  going  against  him,  he  incantionsly 
made  an  observation  which  could  have  but  one  meaning,  that  of 
watching  the  opportunity  of  detecting,  and  convicting  yon  as  a  ^  Popisli 
Recusant/  " 

'*  Well  I"  said  Sir  Algernon,  in  a  tone  of  despondency,  ^*  let  him  do  hia 
worst,  I  am  ready." 

"  Nay,  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Davis,  ^  do  not  say  so.  It  is  in  yoor 
power  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  that  knowledge  of  your  religious  sen- 
timents, at  which  as  yet  he  can  have  but  a  shrowd  guess.  It  is  impossible 
he  can  have  any  certainty  ;  therefore,  let  me  prevail  on  yon  to  be  on  your 
guard,  your  ladies  also,  and  all  will  do  well — that  is  to  say,  if  your  rev. 
brother  can  be  persuaded  to  remain  abroad,  which,  I  trust,  your  Letter  of 
this  evening,  will  succeed  in  prevailing  on  him  to  do." 
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"  Who  ia  Ch«  midBter  of  yotir  paruk  ?**  continued  Mr.  Davis.       « 

'^  A  Mr,  Trererbjn.  A  y^niK;  man  of  many  amiable  qnalitiee 
and  mioh  good  sense.  I  know  bnt  little  of  him,  bat  that  little  is  all  in 
has  favonr." 

''  And  jonr  jastices  of  the  peace — have  yon  any  in  yonr  immediate 
neighbourhood  ?" 

^'Mr.Mandaloisooe/'  replied  Sir  Algernon,  ^^bnt  I  understand  his  heahh 
fails  him,  and  that  he  seldom  acts  or  takes  any  paft  in  magisterial  dnties, 
There  is  another,  however,  called  Saodford,  a  harsh,  narrow-minded 
man  who  enforces  the  rigors  of  the  law  with  an  ansparing  hand." 

'^  Is  he  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Marsdale  family  ?" 

"  From  what  I  anderstaad,  he  is  very  mnch  so.** 

**  And  on  the  Sabbath,*'  rejoined  Mr.  Davis,  "  what  line  of  proceeding 
do  yoQ  follow  ?  Are  yon  occasionally  s^en  at  your  parish  church  on  that 
day?" 

^  No,  never,"  said  Shr  Algernon,  with  firmness. 

"  Has  no  notice  been  taken  of  this  unusual  absence  on  yocr  part  and 
that  of  your  family  ?** 

**  None,  that  I  know  of,"  rejoined  Sir  Algernon.  "It  is  likely  that 
many  are  ignorant  whether  I  am  still  here,  or  retnrned  to  the  continent : 
or,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  probable,  a  total  indifference  to  the  matter  hav 
sileneed  any  reflection  on  the  subject.*' 

*^  Yon  are  fortunate,  sir ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that,  for  yonr  sake,  this 
iodifierence  may  long  cootinne.  Bnt  yon  are,  no  doubt,  aware  of  tbe 
twenty-third  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  imposes  a  heavy  iue  upon  those 
who  wilfully  absent  themselves  from  tbeir  parish  church  on  Sundays.'' 

^'  I  have  heard  of  such  a  law,''  said  Sir  Algernon,  ^^  but  I  scarcely  think 
it  wonld  be  put  in  force." 

*^  My  dear  sir,  you  have  been  away  from  this  country,  and  do  not  know 
the  bitter  feelings  that  exist  against  those  who  have  not  '  conformed.'  Be- 
lieve me,  I  speak  the  truth,  and  it  is  my  great  regflrd  for  yourself  and 
family  that  makes  me  thas  anxious  for  your  fature  welfare." 

I^r  Algernon  Trovillers  was  fully  sensible  of  the  kind  motives  that  had 
induced  Mr.  Davis  to  enter  into  the  above  details,  and  frequently  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  same,  promising,  for  the  sake  of  those  most  dear  to  him, 
to  ran  no  nnnecessary  risks. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

**  GosfE  Jennet,"  said  Alice  Marsdale,  one  bright  sunny  morning,  **  and 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  best  way  that  leads  to  the  sca-s^ore.  You 
need  not  hesitate,  as  your  graodtnother  has  given  me  leave  to  carry  yon 
off." 

''Host  willingly,  dear  lady,*'  replied  the^ottibful  maiden,  throwing  down 
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her  g^en  implements,  with  which  she  was  trimming  Dame  Treochard's 
roses,  and,  bounding  forward,  prepared  to  act  in  her  new  capacity  as  goide. 
Thej  had  manj  an  intricate  path  to  follow,  and  manj  a  tangled  copse  to 
clear  before  they  gained  the  summit  of  the  rocky  bills  that  overlooked  the 
sea. 

Haviog  safely  arrived  thus  far,  they  commenced  descending,  with  can- 
tions  steps,  the  rugged  footway,  formed  by  nature's  hand,  till  they  reached 
the  sands  below.  Here  a  wild  and  romantic  scenery  presented  itself, 
hitherto  unknown  to  Alice,  who  stood  in  astonishment  at  its  solitary  gran- 
deur. A  long  line  of  smooth  beach  stretched  out  before  her,  hemmed  in  on  the 
one  side  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  a  range  of  rocks 
jutting  forward  their  irregular  shapes ;  sometimes  narrowing  the  shore  by 
their  approach,  and  at  others  retreating  a  considerable  way  from  it, 
covered  here  and  there  with  scanty  foliage  ;  they  seemed  to  frown  on  the 
waters  beneath  them,  as  bidding  them  to  come  so  far,  and  no  further. 

Here,  in  this  retired  spot,  did  our  wanderers  proceed  for  a  considerable 
distance,  admiring  as  they  went  along  the  singular  solemnity  of  the  place, 
when  the  sight  of  an  approaching  figure  attracted  their  attention.  It  wts 
a  female,  and  she  was  alone.  Alice  thought  it  probable  that  it  might  be 
some  one  known  to  her,  and  she  hastened  onwards.  But,  on  a  nearer  view, 
shie  found  she  was  mistaken,  A  stranger's'  countenance  met  her  eye.  Her 
apparel  seemed  to  bespeak  a  superior  class,  whilst  a  certain  lofty  carriage 
decided  the  impression.  They  looked  at  each  other,  as  they  passed,  with 
an  evident  degree  of  curiosity,  as  if  each  had  been  struck  with  surprise  at 
seeing  the  other  there. 

^^  What  a  beautiful  person !"  said  Alice,  as  she  stood  still  to  gaze  after 
her.  *'  Who  can  it  be  ?  sarely  it  is  not  the  daughter  of  my  father's  late 
opponent.  Sir  Algernon  Treyillers !  what  sayest  thou.  Jennet  ?" 

*Mt  is  not  unlikely,"  replied  the  little  maiden,  with  an  arch  smile,  as  if 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  who  it  was.  '^  The  Priory  is  not  far  from  hence, 
and  only  hidden  from  sight  by  yonder  clump  of  firs ;  this  beach  is,  no  donbt, 
a  pleasant  walk  for  those  who  live  there." 

Jennet  now  drew  the  attention  of  Alice  to  the  darkened  appearance 
of  the  skies,  whilst  heavy  drops  of  rain  portended  a  coming  storm. 

"  Where  shall  we  take  refuge  ?"  cried  Alice,  looking  wistfully  around. 
^*  You  should  have  bespoken  fair  weather,  my  little  guide,  before  you  brought 
me  60  great  a  distance  from  home." 

^'  Oh  never  fear,  dear  lady ;  yonder  small  hollow  in  the  rock  will  serve 
every  purpose ;  it  has  often  done  me  good  service  on  the  Lke  occasions." 

Jennet,  who  was  acquainted  with  every  inch  of  ground  round  Tregona, 
was  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  showing  her  knowledge  of  a  retreat  so  suit- 
able at  the  present  moment,  and  lost  no  time  in  condocting  her  young 
mistress  to  the  spot ;  when,  after  a  little  hesitation,  she  begged  permission  to 
ask  the  lady  who  had  passed  them,  to  partake  of  the  same  shelter ;  and, 
scarcely  waiting  for  an  answer,  hurried  off  for  the  purpose. 

Jennet  soon  returned  with  the  handsome  stranger,  who  expressed  her 
thanks  for  being  allowed  to  share  this  timely  refuge  from  the  storm  i  and 
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baying  done  so,  she  proceeded  to  saj  that  she  bore  the  name  of  Trevlllers, 
a  name  which,  she  feared,  would  be  little  welcome  to  one  bearing  that  of 
Marsdale. 

«  0  !  perfectly  welcome  to  me,"  replied  Alice ;  "  I  have  often  wished  we 
eovld  see  each  other,  but  so  manj  circnmstances  have  hitherto  stood  in  the 
waj,  that  I  had  given  it  np  as  hopeless.'' 

*•  Your  words  are  fall  of  kindness,"  said  Urcella  Trevillers,  "  and  I  am 
tbankfal  for  them.  I  know  well  the  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  pre- 
cluded all  chance  of  our  becoming  known  to  each  other.  Dare  I  propose 
that  we  women  should  not  partake  of  these  family  misunderstandings  ?" 

'*  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  replied  Alice,  "  I  am  ever  ready  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  peace  to  those  who  will  accept  it.*' 

^^  That  is  kind  and  charitable,"  said  Urcella ;  '*  such  generous  senti- 
ments must  tend  to  do  good.  The  mild  words  of  a  sister  may  sometimes 
succeed  in  assuaging  the  feelings  of  irritated  brotfiers." 

"  Brother,  not  brothers,"  replied  Alice,  with  a  smile,  ^^one  only  deserves 
your  censure.  The  sound  judgment  of  the  elder  will,  I  hope,  allay  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  the  younger." 

^  _  ^^Bnt  if  the  sound  judgment  of  the  elder  works  not  in  concert  with  the 
younger,  but  leaves  him  to  exercise,  unchecked,  his  thoughtless  career, 
the  counteraction  your  kind  heart  proposes  has  no  opportunity  of  working 
out  its  good." 

^  It  may  be  unfortunately  the  case  at  this  moment,  but  will  not,  I 
iTUst,  last  long,"  replied  Alice.  *'When  my  brother  Gerald  returns,  he 
will  do  all  he  can  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  all  parties." 

*'  I  hope  your  kind  wishes  may  be  realized.  I  feel  conddent  they  will 
meet  with  no  repolse  on  our  side." 

The  indignation  which  Urcella  Trevillers  felt  at  the  recollection  of  the 
manner  in  which  Humphrey  Marsdale  had  mora  than  once  conducted  him- 
self towards  her  father  betrayed  her  into  greater  warmth  than  she  feared 
was  quite  courteous,  and  she  begged  of  Alice  to  forgive  her. 

**  Forgive  you  for  what  ?"  said  the  kind-hearted  girl.  **  Your  obser- 
vations do  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  there  has  been  mach  matter  far  regret,  I 
know;  but  let  us  no  longer  dwell  upon  this  painful  subject;  let  us  turn 
our  thoughts  to  more  pleasant  things.  To  begin,  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
find  out  who  I  was,  when  we  never  met  before  ?^ 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  Urcella,  '*  I  must  owe  my  powers  of  recognition  to 
the  well-delineated  portrait  which  Mr.  Treverbyn  gave  me  the  other  even- 
ing of  the  amiable  Mistress  Alice  Marsdale,  wherein  he  so  well  described 
her  sweet  expression  of  countenance  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  not 
to  have  instantly  recognized  the  original." 

"Mr.  Treverbyn  is  very  kind,"  replied  Alice,  looking  pleased  at  hearing 
from  what  quarter  the  flattering  description  proceeded.  ^'  I  fear  I  do  not 
merit  all  the  civil  things  he  said  of  me.     Do  you  see  him  often  ?" 

"  Most  rarely ;  my  father  has  a  p»-eat  esteem  for  him,  and  only  regrets — ^ 
liere  the  speaker  hesitated  a  little,  as  if  she  feared  she  might  be  drawn  to 
saj  something  slie  could  not  recall ;  and,  chau^mg  the  subject,  inquired 
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*'  Whether  it  was  tbe  fint  time  Alice  had  veatsred  to  wander  ao  far  from 
Tregona?" 

^*  It  is,"  said  Alice.  ^'  I  had  considered  this  spot  heyond  my  reach,  hot 
I  am  glad  to  fiad  I  was  mistaken.  My  first  essay  has  been  atiendcd  also 
With  snch  an  unexpected  pleasure  that  I  shall  be  tempted  to  try  it  agata. 
Has  this  secluded  beach  any  attractions  for  you  r" 

"  It  is  my  constant  and  favourite  resort.  Its  proximity  and  easy  access 
from  the  Priory  make  it  a  great  acquisition  to  those  residing  there.'' 

Jennet,  who  had  kept  watch  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  cave,  baring 
announced  that  the  storm  had  rolled  off  in  another  direction,  the  yoDD|>^ 
persons  arose,  and,  taking  leave  of  each  other,  departed  for  their  separate 
homes.  Thus  incidentally  commenced  an  acquaintance  which  gradually 
ripened  into  a  sincere  and  mutual  affection ;  and,  though  occasionally 
interrupted  by  pntoward  circumstances,  they  only  tended  the  more  to 
tighten  the  link  that  ever  after  bound  these  young  hearts  together. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  VISITER. 

<'  News  from  both  brothers  on  the  same  day !  this  is  indeed  a  rare  event," 
said  Alice  Marsdale,  as  she  seated  herself  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
cedar,  near  the  entrance-porch  ;  '^  which  shall  I  open  first  ?  I  will  take 
my  chance,"  and  chance  favoured  Humphrey ;  his  letter  was  accordingly, 
perused  first,  and  its  contents  ran  as  follows : 

^'Deau  sister,— Feeling  in  a  mood  for  writing,  I  will  do  what  I 
have  not  done  for  some  time  past,  that  is,  despatch  a  genuine  brotherly 
epbtle.  You  may  imagine  that  I  have  seldom  time  for  indulging  in  this 
amiable  sort  of  effasions,  which,  at  best,  are  only  fit  for  the  idle  pen  of 
women.  Do  not,  therefore,  reproach  me  with  former  neglects,  on  this  head, 
as  they  may  only  make  me  sin  the  more.  But,  to  the  point.  Before  ten  days 
shall  have  expired  you  will  see  me  at  Tregona.  It  is  my  intention  to  be 
there  for  my  father's  birth-day,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  kept  as  it  always  has 
been  done.  I  intend  also  bringing  with  me  a  firiend,  for  whom  I  should 
wish  you  to  get  the  best  room  prepared.  Now,  Alice,  mark  what  I  have 
to  say.  This  friend  of  mine  is  named  Gorley.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
high  spirit  and  endless  accomplishments  ;  an  J,  moreover,  possesea,  I  am 
told,  a  large  share  of  that  important  ingredient  called  gold.  In  short,  a 
being  so  highly  gifted  as  to  be  an  acquisition  to  any  society  .into  which 
chance  might  lead  him.  I  hope  yon  will,  thea,  pay  him  that  attention  which 
is  not  only  due  to  him  as  my  particular  friend,  but  for  his  own  merits ;  ia 
fine,  let  your  welcome  be  such  as  to  convince  me  that  yon  have  my  wishes 
at  httiiix ;  and,  on  my  arrival,  I  will  enter  into  farther  particulars  on  tha 
subject. 
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**  Road  tke  abov«  to  my  father,  aod  tell  bim  that  I  shall  expect  to  find 
Iiim  grown  qaite robust ;  mention  also  to  Master  Merris,  that  I  have  exe- 
cuted bis  oommiasion,  and  shall  require  in  return  his  assistance  in  some 
important  basiness  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  transact  when  in  the 
conntrj.  ^Humphbet  Maisdale." 

"  Mj  brother  may  keep  bis  friend  to  himself,"  thought  Alice.  "  I 
fhall  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him  beyond  what  hospitality  demands.*' 
She  then  opened  the  letter  from  Gerald,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

*^Dear  sister, — ^The  best  refreshment  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
weary  traveller  is  that  of  reoeiviog  noB-s  from  his  distant  home.  And, 
though  in  my  case,  that  home  is  one  of  new  associations,  stiil,  everything 
appertaining  to  it  has  been  pictured  so  minutely  by  my  dear  little  Alice, 
that  I  already  feel  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  place.  The  different 
localities  are  become  almost  familiar  to  me.  The  avenue  of  limes,  the 
rocky  shore,  the  mined  chapel,  the  distant  Priory,  the  good  old  dame,  etc, 
all  pass  before  me  as  old  acquaintances,  and  I  feel  sure  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
pppointed  when  the  realities  shall  present  themselves. 

*'  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  our  good  f ather^s  health  continues  to  feel  the 
benefit  of  the  balmy  air  of  his  new  abode,  and  that  Master  Merris  finds 
amusement  and  occupation  in  the  inspection  of  the  various  repairs.  You 
Bay  little  of  Humphrey.  I  trust  he  has  recovered  from  the  defeat  of  the 
law-suit.  He  appears  to  have  taken  up  the  matter  in  too  serious  a  light. 
It  will  not  do  to  contest,  and  then  be  unforgiving  if  yon  lose ;  a  little  time 
will,  I  hope,  put  all  thmgs  to  rights. 

^  Wo  are  approaching  towards  my  father^s  burth-day.  I  hope  that  change 
of  spot  will  not  occasion  a  change  in  onr  old  practice  of  celebrating  it  as 
joyfully  as  we  can«  I  say  we^  because,  dear  Alice,  it  is  my  firm  intention 
to  be  at  Tregona  on  that  day,  and,  though  my  arrival  will  probably  be 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  still  I  am  determined  to  do  my  utmost  to  accomplish 
iL  Say  nothing  of  this,  my  intention,  to  my  father,  as,  should  any  occur* 
rence  unfortunately  delay  me,  no  disappointment  would  be  felt 

'^  To  one,  alone,  you  may  impart  iny  secret,  and  this  is,  my  friend  Tre- 
verbyn.  His  many  and  kind  expressions  of  regard  demand  from  me  this 
early  intimation  of  my  return. 

^^  "With  every  feeling  of  sincere  attachment  I  remain  yours, 

Gerald  Mausdale.** 

*^  A  kind  thooght  for  eveiy  one,"  said  Alice ;  ^  how  mistaken  was  his 
parent  when  he  doubted  of  his  filial  affection  T*  She  now  arose  to  meet 
her  father,  whom  she  saw  in  the  distance  in  company  with  Mr.  Treverbyn 
and  Master  Merris.  6he  announced,  on  reachmg  them,  the  receipt  of  her 
letters,  as  also  Humphrey's  intention  of  bringing  down  with  him  a  friend 
whom  he  was  desirous  of  making  known  to  bis  family. 

^^  Write  to  him,  my  dear  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  '^  and  tell  him, 
that,  next  to  himself,  his  friend  shall  receive  my  waimeat  welcome.  And 
thj  brother  Gerald,  what  says  he  ?** 
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^<0h,  everything  that  h  kind  to  yoa,  dear  father,  and  to  ns  all,  with 
the  happy  intelligence  that  he  is  on  ht3  way  home." 

'^I  am  giad  of  it/'  replied  Mr.  Marsdale,  "he  has  made  a  long 
absence." 

^^  Permit  me,**  said  the  old  preceptor,  ^*  to  make  some  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  joimg  friend  who  is  to  accompany  yonr  brother  down  to  Tregona? 
Does  he  give  no  particolars  about  him  ?  who  he  is,  and  where  be  comes 
from  ?  or  what  attraction  draws  him  down  from  the  gay  metropolis  at  thb 
season  of  the  year  ?  One  naturally  likes  to  know  a  little  of  such  matters 
before  hand." 

"Then,  I  fear,"  said  Alice,  smiling,  "that  yon  most  be  disappointed; 
for  all  I  know  on  the  subject  is,  that  he  is  my  brother's  friend,  and  in  that 
character  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him." 

*'•  Brother's  friends  are  always  welcome,  heigh  ?  Mistress  Alice.'* 

"  So  is  every  one  my  father  chooses  to  invite,'*  rejoined  Alice^  a  little 
piqued  at  old  Merris*s  pertinacity. 

"Never  nund,  dear  Alice,"  said  the  good-natured  father,  ^  we  will 
make  our  friend  Merris  find  out  lus  history  when  he  comes  down,  and  also 
write  his  linei^e  for  our  benefit,  if  he  fancies  it." 

Alice  now  turned  to  Mr.  Treverbyn,  who  had  been  a  silent,  though  not 
an  uninterested  listener  to  the  above  conversation,  and  signified  to  him  that 
she  had  something  to  communicate.  They  lingered  behind,  when  she 
whispered  the  secret  of  Gerald's  intended  return  for  the  birth-day,  a  piece  of 
intelligence  as  joyfully  received  as  imparted. 

We  will  now  take  leave  for  the  present  of  the  inmates  of  Tregona,  wh(\ 
from  this  time  forward  commenced  making  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing festival  which  promised  so  much  pleasure  to  all  parties. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    NEW    STEWARD. 

At  an  old  oaken  table,  scattered  with  books  and  papers,  in  a  small 
apartment  of  the  Priory,  sat  a  staid,  middle-aged  man.  His  countenance 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  except  that  it  did 
not  betray  that  expression  of  care  and  anxiety  so  eonspicuous  in  the 
latter. 

He  was  busily  engaged  >a  looking  over  the  contents  of  a  small  ebest, 
which,  from  its  battered  exterior,  showed  signs  of  rough  and  recent  travel. 
Daring  this  examination  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  old 
domestic,  whose  white  head  and  honest  conntenanee  gave  tokea  of  long 
and  faithful  servitude. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  ?"  inquired  the  servant,  stocking  to-  raise  a 
book  from  the  floor. 

"  None,  at  present,  Joseph.    All  I  request  is,  that  yon  will  not  fergat 
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my  Instractions   respecting  the  removal  of  this  chest  to  the  place  I 
named  to  70a.*' 

^'  It  shall  be  done  according  to  your  orders,"  said  the  old  man,  still 
lingering  in  the  room. 

''  That  is  well ;  and  remember  also  that,  as  my  employer,  Sir  Algernon 
TreTillers,  will  in  all  probability  haye  freqnent  business  to  transact  with 
me,  he  has  placed  this  apartment  entirely  at  my  disposal ;  and  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  occupying  it  the  last  two  days  of  the  week,  which  arrange- 
ment may  frequently  lead  to  my  staying  over  the  Sunday.  Be  careful, 
therefore,  that  all  b  kept  in  readiness  for  my  conyenience  without  further 
orders ;  and  should  any  one  enquire  for  Mr.  Bailey,  the  steward,  let  him  be 
shown  in  here,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  attend  to  him." 

**  Mr.  Bally,  the  steward  ?"  repeated  the  old  zoan,  fixing  his  gray  eyes 
on  the  speaker,  as  if  he  doubted  whether  he  had  heard  correctly. 

^^  Yes,  Joseph ;  Mr.  Baily,  the  steward.  Is  there  anything  extraordi- 
nary in  this  ?  I  am  only  the  successor  of  him  who  left  some  time  since. 
Why  should  this  perplex  you  ?  We  shall  become  better  acquainted  later, 
and  then  you  will  not  consider  me  an  unwelcome  stranger." 

'^  Unwelcome  stranger  V*  exclaimed  the  old  man,  no  longer  able  to 
resist  the  eyidence  of  his  senses.  *'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  master,  yon  are 
no  stranger  here.  You  cannot  hide  from  an  old  and  faithful  senrant  a 
countenance  and  yoice  so  long  loved  and  obeyed ;  many  years  have  gone 
by  since  those  days,  but  they  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory." 

"  You  are  right,  my  good  Joseph,  and  may  God  bless  you.  I  am,  in 
truth,  no  stranger  here.  All  is  indeed  most  familliar  to  me  in  these  parts ; 
but  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I  was  here  made  me  think 
you  could  not  recognise  me.  I  have  essential  reasons  for  making  myself 
known  to  as  few  persons  as  absolutely  necessary,  in  short,  to  snch  only 
who,  like  yourself,  retain  some  recollection  of  my  person.'* 

^'  But,  my  dear  master,  why  was  I  not  made  happy  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  yon  who  was  coming  to  occupy  this  apartment  at  the  Priory  ?" 

'*  Because,  Joseph,  I  was  not  quite  sure  that  yon  would  have  that 
interest  for  me  now  that  you  so  warmly  felt  in  former  days." 

"  And  why  not,  my  dear  master  ?" 

'^  The  reason  is,  that  we  no  longer  think  the  same  on  the  most  impor 
tant  duties  of  this  life,  that  yon  have  followed  the  tide  of  new  doctrines 
that  have  overspread  the  land,  and  must,  therefore,  consider  me,  who  am 
an  ecclesiastic  of  the  old  faith  only  as  an  intmder." 

'^  Oh,  say  not  so,  respected  sir,"  replied  Joseph,  '*  my  opinions  are 
scarcely  known  to  myself.  When  I  lost  sight  of  you  and  of  your  good 
brother,  Sir  Algerooo,  I  became  careless  upon  religious  matters ;  was  told  to 
think  no  more  of  that  which  I  had  been  taught  to  consider  important ;  so 
I  became  confused,  bewildered,  and  ended  in  giving  myself  no  further  trouble 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  when  old  age  began  to  overtake  me,  and  put 
me  in  mind  that  ere  long  I  should  have  to  render  ac  account  of  the  service 
I  had  proffered  my  Creator  during  my  long  life,  it  made  me  feel  at  times 
yery  nncomfortabte." 
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^  Well,  Josepk,"  laid  the  Rev.  Mr.  TreTillera,  **  we  wtU  talk  do  mora 
<»f  the  past,  bat  look  forward  to  a  better  fatare,  and,  with  that  assvrance, 
I  will  explaio  Co  yov  mj  poeitioa  with  regard  to  my  stay  at  the  Priory. 
Yoa  are  aware  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  I  have  retamed 
ao  this  my  native  land,  with  the  express  purpose  of  exereising  my  ministry, 
as  a  dergymaa  of  the  ancient  creed,  to  those  who  might  wish  to  avail  theni- 
aeives  of  it.  la  doing  so  I  incur  a  great  risk,  one  that,  according  to  the 
late  statutes,*  pnts  my  very  life  into  jeopardy.  Yon  see,  therefore,  how 
absoUtely  necessary  it  is  to  keep  my  religions  profession  a  profound  secret. 
I  shoald  not  wish  my  brother  and  his  family  to  be  visited  with  the  same 
sorrows,  on  my  aoeonnf,  aa  fell  npon  oar  house  in  toj  father's  time.  Ton 
now  uodorstaDd  why  I  must  insist  upon  your  passing  me  oiF  as  Mr.  Bailey, 
the  family  steward,  and,  if  you  render  me  this  assistance,  all  will  go  well." 

''  Don*t  fear,  my  dear  master — no,  no,  Mr.  Bailey,*'  said  the  old  man, 
eorrectiag  himself,  '^  no  word  of  mine  shall  betray  thee — sooner  let  me  lose 
abe  power  of  speech,  or  the  use  of  my  arm,  than,  that  by  wantof  discr^on 
or  courage,  I  ahonld  bring  thee  into  tronble." 

''  Nobly  said,'*  exclaimed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trevillers,  shaking  him  by  the 
hand,  and  smilin^f  at  the  energetic  manner  in  which  the  feeble  old  man 
proclaimed  his  prudence  and  valour. 

Joseph  was  now  dismissed  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  mixed  feel- 
ings ;  regret,  at  his  dear  master's  perilona  position,  yet  pleased  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  in  his  humble  power  to  be  of  such  paramount  service  ; 
whilst  the  secret  imparted  to  him  he  felt  determined  to  carry  with  him 
to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Trevillers,  being  again  left  to  himself,  reramed  his  occnpatioas 
till  the  dusky  shades  of  eveoing  put  him  in  mind  that  it  was  time  to  lay 
aside  his  papers  and  books,  and  join  his  brother  and  family. 

Seated  together  in  a  large  gloomy  looking  apartment,  the  conversation 
turned  npon  its  original  use,  and  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  building  they 
were  occupying.  Urcella,  beiog  curious  to  hear  some  details  on  the  sab- 
ject,  reqested  her  father  to  indulge  her. 

''This  apartment," said  Sir  Algeroon,  '^was  called  the guest'room^  nod 
it  was  here  that  strangers  were  entertained  ;  in  fine,  the  whole  of  this  di- 
lapidated edifice  went  by  the  name  of  the  Out  Quarters;  it  was  entirely 
detached  from  the  splendid  Priory,  which  stood  further  down  the  slope ; 
these  Out*<)uarters  were  dedicated  solely  to  the  benefit  of  way-worn  travel- 
lers, to  whom  hospitality  was  never  denied.  During  the  destruction  of  tbe 
monastery  the  king's  commissioners  took  up  their  abode  here,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  having  been  spared  the  general  crash.  The  lands  were  after* 
wards  put  up  for  sale,  and  my  father,  disliking  beyond  all  things  the  idea 
of  seeing  a  place  he  bad  ever  held  in  such  veneration  fall  into  the  hands  of 
indifferent  strangers,  became  the  purchaser.     And  most  anxious  was  he,  in 

•  No  Jesuit  or  Popish  Priest  shall  com 3  into  or  be  in  this  Realm  on  pain 

•f  high  treason,  unless  he  conform 

27th  Elisabeth  c.  2.  s.  2,  3,  10. 
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ao  doing,  to  bestow  on  diose  iDJored  men  flome  reraiineration  for  the  losses 
tbey  had  snstahied,  that  th^  might  eod  their  dajs  in  comfort ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  their  community,  they  dispersed  to  distant 
parts  and  were  no  more  heard  of.  Since  those  days,  (now  touching  sixty 
years)  the  mins  of  that  noble  Priory  have  i*emained  nnmoiested  by  human 
band  ;  the  elements  alooe  oontriboting,  year  after  year,  to  finish  the  work 
of  destroction,  till  nothing  remains  now  to  tell  the  sad  story  but  the  sight 
before  ns,  a  mass  of  shapeless  stones  1  Never  conld  my  father  be  induced, 
as  you  remember  well,  brother/'  continued  Sir  Algernon,  turning  towards 
Mr.  Tievlllers,  ^'  to  suffer  the  place  to  be  cleared,  and  though  he  left  this 
country,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  foreign  land,  he  maintained  the  same  ob- 
jection to  disturb  a  site  so  long  appropriated  to  religious  purposes.'' 

'<  The  feeling  is  a  natural  one,"  said  Mr.  Trevillers.  '^  1  can  well  under- 
stand that  there  was  something  painful  in  obliterating  all  signs  of  a  spot 
so  full  of  cherished  recollections.  Often  have  I  heard  him  mention  how  his 
father  would  take  him,  when  a  youth,  to  see  the  worthy  prior,  and  ask  his 
blessing:  and  what  salutary  impressions  these  visits  (awful  to  him)  would 
make  in  subduing  the  wild  freaks  of  bis  boyish  days.  And  when  he  grew 
to  manhood  how  these  feelings  of  awe,  were  changed  to  those  of  admiration 
at  the  numerous  acts  of  charity  dispensed  by  these  cloistered  men.  Men^ 
who  not  only  cousidered  it  a  duty,  but  a  happiness  to  relieve  the  indigent 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  give  counsel  to  those  who  sought  it,  and 
befriend,  without  exception,  all  those  who  appealed  to  their  benevolence. 
What  must,  therefore,  my  father  have  felt  when,  after  passing  so  many  years 
of  his  life  in  friendly  intercourse  with  these  exemplary  beings,  he  witnessed 
the  crushing  results  of  a  royal  mandate,  suddenly  hurled  at  their  heads,  like 
a  thunder-bolt,  and  annihilating  their  loved  Priory  for  ever  ?" 

"  It  was  a  cruel  visitation,*'  said  Mistress  Anne  Trevillers,  *'  and  may 
God  forgive  those  who  brought  it  upon  them  !  But  to  change  the  subject, 
let  me  propose,  now  that  we  are  together,  we  say  a  few  words  respecting 
our  arrangenaents  tor  to-morrow,  Sunday.  Urcella  and  I  have  been  busied 
during  the  day  making  such  preparations  for  Divine  Service  as  onr  limited 
means  will  permit,  bat  I  trust  all  that  is  necessary  will  be  found  in  its 
place.  Our  church  will  not  be  quite  so  splended  as  those  you  have  just 
left  behind  you  on  the  continent,  but  we  have  used  our  utmost  endeavoure 
to  throw  around  it  as  deferential  an  exterior  as  the  humble  place  will 
aUow." 

^^  You  have  no  doubt,  done  all  that  is  required,  sister,"  said  the  Rev. 
Francis  Trevillers. 

''  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,"  rejoined  Mistress  Trevillers,  ^'  that  the 
indentical  cross  which  we  have  placed  over  our  little  altar,  should  origin- 
ally have  belonged  to  the  Priory,  and  only  escaped  demolition  from  its 
being  secretly  conveyed  away  by  the  father  of  the  good  woman  Trenchard, 
in  whose  family  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  from  that  day  to  this." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Trevillers,"  "shall  this  same  treasured  symbol  of  Christi- 
anity resume  its  place,  and  once  more  put  us  in  mind,  during  our  devotions, 
of  the  great  mystery  of  our  redemption  >** 
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'*  The  workmanship  it  displays  is'&lso  of  rare  beauty/'  said  Uroella,  '*  it 
brings  to  mj  oiiDd  those  wonderfai  specimens  ofiyorj-carvingso  freqnentlj 
seen  in  foreign  churches." 

'*  Are  there  any  fastenings  to  the  doors  ?'*  inquired  Sir  Algernon. 
*^  Yes  there  are ;  and  every  other  precaution  has  been  attended  to." 

*^  How  sad  it  is/'  said  Sir  Algernon,  *'  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  such 
concealment  in  a  country  where.  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was 
its  glory  to  carry  out  this  selfsame  worship  with  the  greatest  public  mag- 
nificence." 

'^  Oh  !  brother,"  replied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trevillers,  let  us  not  complain ; 
our  annoyances  are  small,  indeed,  in  comparidon  with  those  which,  at  this 
moment,  conscientious  men  are  enduring  in  different  parts  of  the  country." 

'^  True !"  said  Sir  Algernon,  thoughtfally. 

"  At  what  hour,"  inquired  Mistress  Anne  Trevillers,  "  shall  we  assemble 
to-morrow  ?  it  need  be  by  times,  before  the  world  is  stirring." 

'^  Certainly,"  said  Sir  Algernon :  and  as  our  congregation  does  not 
extend  beyond  those  already  within  our  walls  we  will  name  the  early  hour 
of  five." 

These  prelimlniry  arrangements  being  finally  agreed  upon,  the  parties 
separated  for  the  night. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Priory,  we  will  place  before  the  reader  the 
scene  that  presented  itself  on  the  following  cheerless  morning,  and  for  which 
the  preparations  alluded  to  in  the  preceediog  day  had  been  made. 

In  a  low  dark  attic,  with  doors  locked  and  windows  screened  were 
gathered  together,  on  bended  knees,  the  family  and  household  of  Sir  Alger- 
non Trevillers ;  whilst  he,  whose  ancestors  had  contributed  to  raise  those 
noble  cathedrals  that  adorned  his  country,  might  now  be  seen  bowed  down 
in  the  midst  of  his  faithful  dependants,  with  feelings  of  submission  to  the 
change  of  the  times,  and  joyfally  embracing  this  humble  alternative,  whereby 
he  was  enabled  to  afford  those  about  him  the  happiness  of  joining  once 
more  in  the  expression  of  their  much  loved  ancient  creed.  Two  alter 
lights  threw  their  feeble  rays  over  the  fervent  group,  bringing  into  relief 
those  figures  which  the  darkness  of  the  morning  had  kept  in  shadow ;  and, 
to  complete  the  interest  of  the  picture,  appeared  the  officiating  clergyman, 
also  a  cherished  member  of  the  family,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  was  en- 
deavouring to  instil  that  spiritual  comfort  which  his  religion  knew  so  well 
how  to  impart,  and  thus  not  only  did  he  pour  out  his  soul  in  solemn  prayer  for 
those  most  dear  to  him,  but  for  his  sovereign  and  his  countiy,  the  avowed 
enemies  of  his  revered  faith. 

(to    be    continued.) 
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HOURS  IN  THE  HALL. 

BY  F.  T.  P. 

Tbxbb  is  not  a  place  in  the  British  Empire  in  which  a  closer  obserration 
of  hnman  nature,  in  its  most  varied  aspects,  maj  be  had,  than  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  until  the 
nisiprius  lists  are  nearly  exhaosted.  Gonntenaaces  radiant  with  joj,  de- 
note the  finished  suit,  the  ample  decree  or  the  sweeping  verdict,  and  yon 
have  only  to  turn  your  eyes  npon  another  face  to  be  convinced  that  rain  and 
despair  have  grasped  a  victim.  In  the  crowd  before  yon,  very  few 
are  moving.  A  silk  gown  may  hastily  mstle  past  yon,  or  a  bland  attor- 
ney may  ^* beg  pardon'  as  he  jostles  yon  on  his  way  to  mark  judgment, 
bat  the  great  majority  are  stationary.  Here  are  some  newly*bewigged  jnuiors 
consnlting  their  note-books  as  to  the  entries  for  the  Pnnchestown  cop. 
Here  are  two  or  three  who  have  ''  done  the  Rhine"  in  the  previous  vaca- 
tion, describing  scenery  with  which  thej/  cannot  compare  Killarney,  never 
having  seen  the  latter.  Here  is  a  group  of  barristers,  each  of  whom  is  of 
ten  years*  standing.  They  are  engaged  in  nnanimonsly  condemning  the  ap- 
pointment last  made  of  ah  assistant-barrister ;  their  criticism  b  most  dis- 
interested, for  not  one  of  them  wonld  have  accepted  the  office  if  it  had  been 
offered  to  him,  but  each  of  them  silently  resolves  to  ask  for  the  next.  Then 
there  are  groups  of  the  most  miscellaneons  character,  professional,  literaiy, 
and  commensiai,  with  a  country  gentleman  or  two  waiting  for  sales  in  the 
Landed  Estates'  Court,  and  shnddering  at  the  snggested  probability  of  the 
coveted  lot  going  to  a  thirty-seven  years*  pnrchase.  There  are  numerons 
professors  of  what  (we  wish  not  to  be  irreverent),  bat  we  have  no  other 
term  for  their  qualification,  but  omniscience.  The  issne  of  the  American 
contest  is  as  plain  as  daylight  to  them.  They  can  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty on  the  question  of  war  or  peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  They  know  the  natnre  and  certain  results  of  all  the  deliberations 
of  all  the  European  Cabinets.  They  know  the  exact  time  and  the  conse- 
quences of  an  approaching  ministerial  crisis.  They  are  perfectly  aware  of 
the  precise  amount  of  distrust  with  which  the  opposition  regard  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli or  Lord  Stanley.  They  announce  the  positive  certainty  that  Lefroy 
is  to  resign  next  week,  and  that  Monahan  is  to  move  into  the  Queen's  Bench ; 
that  Blackbume  offered  to  resign  the  Judgeship  of  Appeal  provided  Brewster 
got  the  place,  and  that  he  himself  got  a  peerage.  They  can  tell  to  the 
penny  the  sum  of  money  paid  by  one  judge  to  another,  his  predecessor, 
to  induce  his  resignation ;  how  mnch  each  retiring  assistant-barrister,  re- 
ceived from  his  successor  for  making  the  vacancy.     If  you  have  a  relish  fur 
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[Miith, 


facts  nnadnlterated  by  the  slightest  admixture  of  fiction,  or  eyen  improba- 
bility, the  hall  is  your  gromid.  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  remain 
ignorant  who  was  the  '^  man  in  the  iron  mask,"  and  you  will  be  com- 
pletely enlightened  as  to  the  authorship  of- Junius's  letters.  You  can  be 
fully  informed  as  to  the  comparative  measurements  of  Noah's  ark  and  the 
Great  Eastern,  and,  in  addition  to  the  unquestionable  personal  veracity  of 
your  instructor,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  acquiring  knowledge 
within  the  precincts  of  a  structure  dedicated  to  Truth,  and  adorned  by  her 
statue. 

But  busy  Memory  evokes,  from  one  who  has  frequented  the  hall  for  nearly 
forty  years,  recollections  of  a  sombre  character.  If  there  «:»  "sermons 4a 
stones,"  the  flags  of  the  Four  Courts  are  not  the  least  iat«restlag  of  the 
silent  preachers.  They  have  witnessed  the  successful  struggles  of  perse- 
vering genius,  and  the  failures  of  timidity,  arrogance,  or  indolenee*  They 
have  been  paced  by  men  honest  only  in  the  avowal  of  their  venality,  and 
who  were  worthy  of  being  remembered  for  no  quality  except  the  in- 
genuity with  which  they  ascribed  to  others  motives  and  designs  de- 
basing as  their  own.  There  are  but  few  who  recollect  the  Irish  Bench 
when  it  was  occupied  by  men,  the  great  majority  of  whom  had  attained 
their  positions  by  positive  bargains  for  thjeir  votes  in  favour  of  the  Union* 
totally  irrespective  of  legal  attainments  or  professional  character.  They 
have  passed  away,  as  have  also  a  vast  number  of  barristers,  who  received 
rewards  minor  in  rank,  but  great  in  emoluments,  for  their  political  venality. 
But  even  in  the  worst  times  of  public  corruption  and  unconstitutional  op- 
pression, there  were  men  who  might  well  constitute  a  nation's  pride  to  be 
found  in  the  Hall  of  our  Courts — Curran,  Plunl^et,  Bnshe,  Goold,  Wallace, 
Burrowes,  O'Connell,  Shell,  O'Loghlen,  Woulfe,  North,  Hohnes  were,  within 
the  writer's  memory,  practising  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  Westminster  Hall  could  at  any  one  period,  since  the  commencement  of 
English  judicature,  display  twelve  such  men ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  deep  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  rising  aspirants  to  forensic  position  and  emo- 
lument, that  those  great  predecessors  made  their  way  to  rank  and  fortune, 
in  times  of  unexampled  venality,  without  a  moral  tunt  or  stain  upon  their 
exalted  reputation.  In  their  achievements,  there  is  vast  encouragement 
for  those  of  the  present  time,  whose  aims  are  high  and  who  would  atUua 
distinction  by  the  exercise  of  intellectual  qualities,  unawed  by  power  and 
unsednced  by  corruption. 

But  we  shall  not  continue  our  "  sermon,"  neither  shall  we  interfere  with 
any  of  the  present  celebrities  of  the  hall,  nor  institute  comparisons  with  their 
predecessors,  except  to  remark,  that  there  may  be  as  much  learning  and  elo- 
quence at  present  as  in  former  times,  but,  undoubtedly,  there  is  not  as  much 
conversational  intercourae  amongst  the  professional  men  of  eminence,  or 
even  of  respectable  standing.  Perhaps  there  is  more  competition  or  greater 
difficulty  to  be  encountered,  and  an  attention  to  business  absorbs  the  time 
formerly  spent  unprofitably,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  very  agreeably.  Tbe 
ringing  burst  of  laughter,  so  frequent  in  former  days,  is  now  seldom  heard, 
and  there  are  no  peculiar  or  eccentric  characters  such  as  John  Parsons,  or 
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Tom  Goold,  or  etea  Isaac  Borke  Beibel  te  be  foimd,  ever  readj  lo  afbrcl 
subjects  of  laaghter  with  them  or  at  them.  BeneToleace  is  aever  manifested 
on  such  a  liberal  scale  as  it  was  by  Parsons,  who,  when  solieked  for  a  sbil* 
ling  *^  to  bniy  a  poor  attoney,"  tendered  a  poond-Qote  to  the  applicant  with 
the  direction,  '^  Here,  go  and  burj  twentj  of  them."  There  is  now  no 
assertor  of  his  own  pre-eminence  in  eTerjthing,  as  Torn  CpooM,  who,  if  he 
was  still  living,  woi^  deny  that  Blondm  conld  walk  a  rope,  or  Rarey  tame 
a  farions  horse  better  than  himself,  and  who,  when  the  cholera  first  visited 
Dnblia,  maiDtained  that  be  had  it  worse  than  Lady  B.,  and  when  he  was 

reminded  that  the  lady  had  died,  rejoined  wtth^  '^  By j  I  conkl  hare  died 

too,  if  I  chose."  No  one  now  insists,  as  Bethel  did,  that  be  possesses  the 
greatest  literary  curiosiip  extant,  and  produces,  in  proof  of  his  assertwn,  a 
receipt  for  his  last  half-year'a  rent.  No  one  now,  like  Bethel,  aceouots  for 
being  late  at  court  by  gravely  stating  that  be  rode  Blncher,  bis  pony,  from 
Hareonrt*street,  and  that  a  tempting  cart  of  bay  haviDg  intenmpted  hi» 
progress,  he  allowed  Blncher  to  walk  behind  it  for  half  an  hour,  as  a  eom- 
pensation  for  his  night's  fast.  When  Bethel  sold  Kncber  he  openly  avowed 
that  he  parted  with  his  horse  very  reluctantly ;  then  becoming  clasMcal,  he 
woold  hint  at  **  res  augusia  domi,^  and  remark  that  the  pony  enght,  like 
Caligula's  horse,  to  obtain  speedy  promotion,  for  he  had  been  si^  to  a 
elerk  of  the  crown,  who  used  him  in  his  tax-cart,  and  Bkeher,  at  each 
assizes,  was  drawing  more  indictmerUs  than  any  neian  at  the  Bar.  Poor 
Bethel  1  bow  naively  he  related  his  interview  wi^  WdUagton  at  the  Horse 
Guards !  ^*  I  went  to  his  levee,  and  intrudoced  myself  as  an  Iiish  barrister^ 
and  a  leading  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Shoe-makers  in  Dnblin.  1 
added  that  he  had  obtained  the  freedom  of  onr  guild  on  my  motion,  and 
taking  him  by  the  button,  I  suggested  that  if  any  little  office  tamed  up  I 
counted  on  his  interest  for  a  brother  of  his  own  leorporation.  The  fellow 
turned  bis  back  np(»i  me,  rang  the  bell,  and  directed  the  attendant  to 
turn  me  down  stairs.  He  treated  me  worse  than  he  did  Napoleon  or  Ney, 
but  history  will  do  ns  justice." 

Many  of  the  present  time  may  recollect  an  old  bairister  of  great  legal 
erudition,  who  had  an  unlimited  store  of  anecdotes,  which  he  dispensed  very 
freely  to  his  acquamtance,  and  who  naed  to  mark  the  period  of  eadi  nairatioa 
by  referring  to  some  phase  of  his  own  life,  such  as  '^  I  recollect  when  I  was 
a  strolling  player  at  Colchester,"  or  ''  I  ran  away  from  home  when  I  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  enlisted  in  the  Bnff:»."  Presently  he 
would  commence  a  story  ^'  When  I  was  a  medical  student  at  Sceevens's 
Hospital."  Bat  he  frequently  began  a  reminiscence  with  "  When  I  was 
curate  of  St.  Catherine's  parish,  a  short  time  before  I  was  suspended  by 
the  Archbishop."  One  day  he  was  sitting  in  a  court  in  which  a  right 
honourable  baronet  presided,  who  had  not  the  highest  character  for  amenity 
of  temper,  or  courtesy  of  d^rtmcut.  The  registrar  was  reading  a  decla- 
ration of  trust  wliich  had  been  referred  to  in  the  proceeding  then  before  the 
court.  A  junior  addressed  some  whispered  observations  to  an  old  barrister 
who  made  no  reply,  but  remained  steadily  looking  at  the  bench  until  the 
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document  was  read  through.  He  then  retired,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after, 
being  in  the  hall,  he  apologized  to  the  junior  for  hb  apparent  inattention 
to  the  observation  which  bad  been  whispered  in  court.  "  You  might," 
said  he,  "  have  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  trustee  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  judge,  and  if  he  had  seen  me  communicating  with  any  one  near  me 
he  would  at  once  conclude  I  was  telling  that  the  trnstee,  who  was  house- 
steward  to  Colonel  Clements,  was  also  the  jadge's  father,  and  I  should  never 
be  forgiven  the  supposition  of  having  disclosed  his  ignoble  patemitj.**  Hav- 
ing thus  excited  the  curiosity  of  three  or  four  auditors,  he  proceeded  in  his 
details,  prefacing  them  by  some  histrionic,  medical,  military,  or  clerical  re^ 
ference  as  to  times.  The  Right  Honourable  Colonel  Clements  was  chief 
secretary,  and  Lord  Townshend  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  vice-royalty 
was  only  a  few  weeks  from  its  commencement,  when,  being  of  a  robust  frame 
and  active  habits,  he  began  to  take  eariy  walks  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  plainly 
but  neatly  attired.  In  one  of  those  matutinal  strolls  he  recollected  that 
some  affair  was  pending  on  which  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  chief  secretazy  was 
desirable.  He  accordingly  turned  his  steps  towards  the  official  residence 
of  that  functionary,  and  on  approaching  the  honse  observed  a  person  of 
respectable  appearance  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  open  door,  enjoying 
*^  the  wild  freshness  of  morning,"  enhanced  by  the  perfumes  of  an  adjacent 
parterre.  This  individual  was  first  to  speak,  observing  to  the  visiter  that 
he  was  early  a-foot,  and  with  the  adage  of  *'  the  early  bird,"  etc.,  went  on 
to  remark  that  ho  was  first  in  the  field.  His  lordship  perceived  that  there 
was  some  mistake,  and  determined  not  to  undeceive  the  other.  He  merely 
remarked  that  business  ought  to  be  attended  to  at  once,  to  which  there  was 
a  ready  assent.  He  was  then  made  aware  that  there  was  a  vacancy  for  a 
footman  in  the  establishment,  but  that  her  ladyship  made  it  a  rule  to  see 
the  candidates  for  her  service,  and  to  investigate  their  discharges.  His  in- 
formant proceeded,  *^  I  am  the  house-steward,  and  have  to  attend  her 
every  morning  when  she  has  breakfasted,  but  you  will  have  to  wait  some 
time,  for  she  is  not  come  down  stairs  yet.'' 

"  Yon  have  not  breakfasted  V*  observed  the  steward. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  other. 

^*  Come  into  the  steward's  room  with  me,  and  you  shall  have  a  good 
breakfast,  and  by  the  time  it  is  over  she  will  be  stirring.*' 

In  the  steward's  room,  accordingly,  a  plentiful  breakfast  of  the  best 
materials  was  given,  whilst  occasional  questions  were  asked  and  answered* 

^^  You  have  lived  in  good  families,  I  snppose  ?" 

^'  In  some  of  the  first  families  in  England ;  but  I  have  not  my  dis- 
charges about  me." 

"  Well,  if  the  dischar^  are  all  right,  you  can  easily  bring  them  ;  I 
think  she  would  prefer  an  £ngUsh  footman." 

The  meal  and  conversation  lasted  some  time.  At  length  her  ladyship's 
bell  summoned  the  steward,  who,  stating  that  he  would  do  his  best  for  the 
candidate,  proceeded  up  stairs.     He  soon  returned. 

<*  She  is  in  a  delightful  humour  this  morning,  I  snppose  it  is  on  account 
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of  wiimmg  at  cards  last  night  I  said  eyerjthing  I  conld  for  yon,  and, 
althongh  she  wishes  yon  had  brought  the  discharges,  joa  are  to  come  np 
with  me  at  once.** 

Her  ladyship  was  in  the  library.  On  approaching  the  apartment,  the 
steward  touched  the  elbow  of  the  candidate,  whbpering  to  keep  up  his' 
heart  and  not  to  be  abashed,  for  he  was  sure  to  succeed,  and,  with  these 
words  of  cncovragement  they  entered. 

^  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Laeutenant !"  exdaxmed  her  ladyship,  with 
the  ntmost  astonishment. 

The  steward  dropped  on  his  knees,  declaring,  in  utter  prostration  of 
spirit,  his  expectation  of  being  Immediately  hang^. 

Lord  Townshead  raised  him,  and  then  informed  her  ladyship  of  the 
kind  reception  he  had  experienced  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  was 
aeeking  admission  to  her  service  as  a  footman.  The  incident  was  laugh- 
able, and  merriment  was  freely  indulged.  His  Lordship  then  accosted  the 
steward.  ^^  You  thought  I  wanted  a  friend,  and  you  became  a  kind  and 
warm  one  to  me.  You  supposed  that  I  needed  assistance  to  procure  a  good 
situation,  and  you  aided  me  to  your  ntmost  power.  It  will  be  to  me  a 
most  agreeable  duty  to  reciprocate  the  generous  treatment  which  I  have 
experienced  at  your  hands." 

In  a  short  time  the  steward  was  filling  a  very  lucrative  public  situa- 
tion in  the  south  of  Ireland,  He  had  three  sons  whose  education  he  com- 
mitted to  the  most  competent  instructors.  Before  his  own  earthly  existence 
terminated,  two  of  them  were  wearing  the  uniform  of  field-officers,  and  the 
third  had  attained  to  the  coif  of  a  sergeant-at-law,  and  subsequently  be- 
came the  judicial  character,  whoso  suspicious  disposition  prevented  the  old 
barrister  from  holding  conversation  with  his  junior  in  court,  and  produced, 
this  narrative,  in  reference  to  the  judge's  paternity,  as  soon  as  he  felt  him- 
self at  fall  liberty  to  detail  his  reminiscences,  in  the  Hall. 


THREE  TIMES.* 

In  the  days  of  the  Paschal  season,  the  beautiful  Easter  time, 

When  the  cowslip  lights  in  the  dark,  damp  grass,  and  the  heats  of  the 

summer  clime  ^ 

Are  meshed  in  the  long-flowered  lilac ;  when  the  rich  laburnum  wakes 
A  million  fires  in  its  boughs  that  call  to  the  blossomed  furze  o*  the  brakes, 
Oar  darling  to  earth  was  given.    She  came  with  the  redbreast's  note, 
When  the  robin's  bosom  is  damasked,  and  the  wind-blown  swallows  float 
All  day  o'er  the  meres  of  the  inland.     She  came,  and  we  thanked  our  God, 
For  the  sense  of  a  holier  rest  fell  round  the  thi^shold  of  our  abode. 

*  The  writer  wishes  to  protect  himself  from  a  charge  of  irregularity,  by  stat- 
ing that  the  difierences  in  qualify  and  accentoation  which  occur  in  those  lines 
are  intentional,  not  accidental.  The  purport  of  the  variations,  he  fondly  pre- 
somesy  is  obvious. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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She  stretched  to  the  sun  her  happy  hands,  dimpled  in  pink  and  white, 
And  her  langh  was  blithe  aa  the  voice  that  rings  twixt  the  dark  and  th« 

morning  light,       ^ 
When  the  larks  are  lost  np  in  heaven.     And  day  after  day  she  grew, 
Till  the  wee,  bright  bnd  of  infancy  to  the  flower  of  girlhood  blew ; 
Ah  I  happy  times,  when  at  noon  she  chased  in  the  gariiens  the  bntterflie?. 
As  they  tamed  to  the  snn  their  soft  wings  stained  with  crimson  and  amber  dyes^ 
Or  chirmped  back  to  the  goldfinch,  swung  on  a  pnrple  spray 
Of  the  mezerone,  as  amid  the  flowers  of  the  dial-plot  she  lay. 

I  know  not  why,  but  I  often  thought  I  saw  in  our  Helen's  eyes 

Dawn-like  breaks  of  the  dreamfuloess  of  an  inner  paradise, — 

Some  sweet  thought  shadowed  across  her  soul — ^a  moment  lit  in  her  brftin. 

Leaving  behind  an  after-pause  of  passionate  bliss  and  pain, 

For  she  lived  upon  sunlike-fancies — said  that  the  stars  1'  the  air 

Were  God's  own  angels  who  watched  the  world  for  ever  and  ever  there ; 

That  the  moon  was  the  olden  £den  ;  and  the  blaze  of  the  evening  west 

The  golden  city  where  God's  beloved  for  ever  and  aye  found  rest. 

There  is  a  voice  in  the  white-leavcd-limes,  like  the  hum  of  a  meadow  brook, 
Low  on  the  grass  of  the  lawn,  there  shake  the  leaves  of  an  open  book ; 
Anjl  I  hear  sweet  gusts  of  laughter  ;  our  Helen  is  laughing  and  singings 
Above  her  head,  in  the  blue-crisp  air,  the  sycamore  bells  are  ringing. 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  for  heaven  flees  past  and  the  clouds  shall  soon  dislimn. 
And  there  lieth  beyond  their  tender  haze  a  land  where  the  days  are  dim. 
Where  the  richest  fruit  holds  ashes  of  comprehended  truth, 
Whose  sun  is  the  glimmering  gleam  that  falls  from  the  peaks  of  the  hUls  of 
youth.    ♦ 

Home  from  the  wide,  wild  world — ^home,  to  us  back  again 

Our  darling  Helen  has  come,  and  sits  by  the  southern  window  pane, 

Thence  looks  she  o'er  leagues  of  pasture  and  girdles  of  chesnut  woods. 

And  merry  parklands  from  which  there  breaks  the  flash  of  approaching  floods. 

She  sighs  and  says  she  is  happy,  and  sighing,  in  silence,  turns 

Till  the  maiden  rose  of  her  dimpled  cheek  with  the  blush  of  a  first  love  bums. 

Hark  !  'tis  a  step  on  the  gaaden  path,  0  exquisite  ton^d  ear, 

Whose  aense  prefigured  the  footfalls  ere  they  themselves  were  here* 

He  is  seated  beside  her — beside  my  hope  and  my  pride. 
The  casement  in  twain  lies  open — 0  Truth,  in  the  world  outside, 
Know'st  thou  one  fairer  or  sweeter,  brighter  or  better  than  she, 
Whose  slender  fingers  are  tangled  in  the  dark-oak  rosary  ? 
Watch  how  the  wind  o'  the  orchard  ruffles  her  yellow  hair. 
Till  the  tender  rim  of  her  gentle  ear  to  her  lover's  eye  lies  bare—* 
Till  the  fair  abstraction  that  lurketh  like  moonlight  on  her  face 
Breaks  'at  its  touch  and  beareth  some  still  diviner  grace. 
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She  win  leaye  ns,  ere  April  is  back  with  its  rainy  cbarm, 

To  rest  her  bead  on  another  breast — ^to  lean  on  another  arm ; 

For  thus  the  great  world  slideth,  and  its  thick  matations  range. 

From  cycle  to  ^icyde,  throngh  all  the  circles  of  change 

God  bless  her  where'er  she  goeth,  mj  darling,  mj  idol-child  ; 

As  a  dove  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  her  way  be  nndefiled, 

Happy  be  she  as  the  singer  who  rose  in  the  morning's  calms, 

To  meet  her  soul  in  the  garden,  mid  myrrh-blooms,  aloes,  and  palms. 

There  comes  from  the  woodland  chapel  the  tremnlons  sonnds  of  bells. 

For  the  silver-throated  steeple's  a-reel ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  mighty  della 

Overflow  with  mjrriad  echoes ;  the  deep  bell-mnsic  grows 

As  forth,  from  her  home  in  the  lilacs,  the  bride  to  the  bridal  goes. 

Shine  out,  0  Day,  from  the  forest  of  clouds,  where  thon  liest  hoar, 

•Spread  her  a  mite  of  snn  twixt  this  and  the  holy  door. 

Haste  u^  0  happy  Summer,  from  tropic  darkness  and  heat. 

That  tfcy  lilies  may  mix  with  the  violets,  and  be  blessed  by  her  virgin  feet. 


Night  over  winter  land  and  sea,  and  the  dark  is  planet- proof, 

Nought  doth  shine  save  the  frozen  snow  that  clings  to  the  peaked  roof — 

Nought  doth  shine  save  the  windows  three,  above  the  weary  lawn^ 

Afld  the  white,  white  face  of  the  dead  that  looks  patiently  towards  the 

dawn. 
A  thin  hand  laid  on  a  pulseless  heart  in  the  quiet  of  the  room, 
Feet  that  come  and  steps  that  go<— low  whispers  in  the  gloom-^ 
A  smoke^stained  lamp  that  swings  and  flares  in  the  gusty  corridor, 
And  haggard  eyes  that  wait  yet  fear  the  black  plumes  at  the  door 

On  the  outposts  of  the  morning,  'twixt  the  beatings  of  the  clock  ; 
Far  below  the  barren  moorland,  blithely  crows  the  red  manse  cock. 
Lo  I  the  window  panes  grow  yellow  for  the  falling  snow  has  ceased,] 
And  an  atmosphere  of  saffron  floods  the  spaces  of  the  east. 
Give  me  peace,  and  leave  me  darkness ;  I  am  tirM  of  the  sun, 
I  am  sick  of  moon  and  daylight,  time  and  clime,  for  she  has  gone ; 
Inward  to  the  land  of  silence — ^inward  to  the  darksome  land, 
Bearing  pahns  of  holy  patience  in  the  hollows  of  her  hand. 

Yesterday,  and  she  was  with  us,  watching  us  with  glassy  eye^ 

In  whose  glare  I  knew  returned  old  dream-thoughts  of  Pai*adise.^ 

Low  and  sweet  she  spake  of  Spring-time,  when  the  brooks  should  run  again, 

And  the  cowslip  and  the  wild  thyme  waken  to  the  fruitful  rain. 

^  Look !"  she  said,  ^'  I  see  the  Sammei^' —  and  she  raised  her  head  and 

gazed 
On  the  casement  where  the  glory  of  a  brazen  sunset  blazed-— 
Oaaght  her  heart,  and  murmured  something,  in  the  faintness  of  her  breath. 
Seme  sweet  words,  alas !  delivered  only  in  the  ear  of  Death, 
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Dear  one,  in  whatever  heayen  thj  meek  soul  bath  fomid  abode — 
Think  of  as,  who  linger  distant  from  the  presence  of  our  God. 
Unto  earth  we  giye  thine  asheei,  blessed  with  soleffin  song  and  rite^ 
Knowing,  trusting  thej  shall  blossom,  when  the  solid  roof  of  night 
Shall  roll  backward  into  chaos.     Hark  I  it  is  the  momiog  bell, — 
PalHd  lips  and  closM  eyelids — dearest,  sweetest  lore,  farewell. 
Night  is  past,  the  hatefal  dajlight  crawls  across  the  chamber  floor ; 
God  rastaiu  me — God  uphold  me— the  black  plwnes  are  at  the  door  I 
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Madame  de  Stael  has  said  that  the  Germans  think  too  deeply  on  eTerjr 
thing.  Did  she  mean  that  thej  think  **  not  wisely  bat  too  well  ?  "  If  so, 
her  cart  remark,  without  alluding  to  politics  or  iron-plated  ships,  is  as 
applicable  to  the  English  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  present  day  as  it  wis 
sixty  years  ago  to  the  Germans :  for  there  nerer  was  a  time  when  the 
English  mind  (and  in  that  we  must  also  include  the  Irish)  was  more  de- 
liberately bent  on  aesthetic  enquiry  then  the  present,  and  yet,  in  no  age, 
was  the  productive  faculty  of  genius  more  mediocre  in  its  results.  Our 
poets,  either  influenced  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  the  diversity  of  tastes, 
occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  have  been  diverted  from  the 
.  study  of  the  great  monuments  of  poetic  art  and  thrown  too  mnch  on  their 
own  resources ;  or,  despairing  of  being  able  to  oppose  the  popular  prejudice, 
have  forgotten  their  traditions  and  gone  on  too  much  with  the  age.  We 
are  manifestly  in  a  state  of  transition ;  too  much  knowledge  has  oon- 
founded  us : 

"With  this  mgaTd  the  correntB  turn  awry, 
And  loae  th«  name  of  action.  ** 

It  is  not  the  defect  of  the  present  generation  that  our  wit  docs  not  keep 
pace  with  our  eloquence,  as  was  asserted  of  Homes'  most  daring  conspirator, 
but  that  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  our  knowledge.  Oar  motto  is  not 
^*  satis  eloquential  sapientisB  parum" ;  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say 
that  We  have  more  learning  than  either  our  wit  or  eloquence  is  able  to  turn 
to  good  account. 

The  river  which  so  long  received  tributaries  has  become  enormously 
swollen  towards  the  sea,  so  that  the  ocean  itself  is  not  able  to  contain  the 
accumulated  mass.  We  have  received  the  knowledge  of  all  ages  and  know 
not  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  world  will  soon  look  forward  to 
another  Omar,  to  bum  again  the  Alexandrian  library  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  human  mind.  We  are  grown  stale  in  knowledge — men  of  profaund  re* 
search,  great  compilers,  great  critics,  worshippers  of  nature,  great  liars. 
We  worship  nature  amiss  and  are  therefore  foul  idolaters.  We  have  for- 
gotten that  the  contemplation  of  nature,  in  its  relation  to  poetry,  is  the  con* 
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templation  of  the  Creat<yr,  or  of  tbo  hnnian  mind  ia  its  connexion  with 
ontwaid  and  TisiMe  things;  that  mountains  and  woods,  oceans,  rivers, 
rocks,  fountains,  and  flowers,  ought  to  appear  in  poetry  as  the  imagination 
and  feeling  wonld  hare  them  ;  not  as  the  photographer  would  represent 
them,  and  that  description,  with  all  its  imagery  and  ornament,  is  but 
a  branch  of  rhetoric  Raw  material  is  not  poetry ;  action,  human  cha- 
racter, «id,  above  all,  elevated  sentiment,  constitute  its  essence.  These 
are  the  grand  motives  of  all  true  poetry,  and  for  these,  still-life,  if 
not  deeply  j^imbued  with  the  feeling  and  ideal  of  the  author,  or  highly 
personified,  will  fonn  but  a  barren  substitute.  But  a  people  who  have 
amassed  wealth  and  have  made  all  their  possible  conquests,  prefer 
the  pleasures  of  bodily  comfort  to  those  of  the  imagination,  aud  look  with 
greater  complacency  from  their  proud  elevation,  on  the  genial  description  of 
harmless  things  than  on  the  hardy  enterprises  of  uudomestic  heroes.  The 
young,  ambitious  heart  is  no  longer  there ;  such  a  people  cannot  relish 
Homer,  but  will  seek  the  sweet  retiring  evergreen  face  of  nature^  (in  the 
admiration  of  which  they  complain  that  the  old  man  of  Chios  was  deficient,) 
for  they  di^ike  the  rough  encounter  with  men.  To  a  people  so  constituted 
a  blade  of  grass  is  an  object  of  greater  interest,  (even  without  attempting 
to  trace  in  it  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Designer,)  than  the  wrath  of  Adiilles 
or  the  dangerous  spear  of  a  Talamonion  Ajax. 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  the  times  for  reading  Homer  are  gone  by ;  they 
may  return,  but  we  living  men  have  renounced  the  epic  poem,  together  with 
its  critics  aud  admur^rs,  and  ail  that  world  of  thought,  feeling,  poetic  ex- 
pression, and  method,  whether  classic  or  romantic,  from  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  to  the  concluding  apostrophe  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold. 
Our  critics  do  not  care  to  know  that  the  most  poetic  ideas,  even  though 
clothed  in  the  most  appropriate  diction  and  embellished  with  harmonious 
verse,  if  without  order  or  relation  to  some  main  designs,  are  but  waifs  and 
strays. 

We  turn  our  backs  on  Homer  and  all  the  world  of  classicism.  We  have 
abandoned  the  epithets  and  combinations  of  our  predecessors,  but  we  have 
substituted,  by  way  of  improvement,  sometimes  a  dry  and  stony  rhetoric, 
whidi  affects  not  to  range  beyond  the  Teutonic  domain  of  the  language ; 
sometimes  an  admixture  of  the  Reading  Made  Easy  with  the  most  licen- 
tious derivations  from  the  Greel  and  Latin ;  and  sometimes,  in  momenta  of 
fnspiradon,  we  pay  such  little  regard  to  the  truth  of  our  philosophy  and 
oracular  dogmas,  or  even  to  an  intelligible  mode  of  expression,  that  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  professed  poet  will  not  be 
expected  to  be  a  man  of  common  sense !  The  form  of  the  epic  poem  is 
now  become  pedantic,  its  characters,  sentiments,  rules,  and  eloquence  are 
out  of  fashion.  Be  it  so :  but  that  there  must  ever  be  rules,  method,  and 
form  in  every  department  of  literature,  particularly  poetry,  is  admitted  by 
reasonable  men.  Why,  then,  reject  the  rich  gifts  which  a  strong  under- 
standing conferred  on  the  subtile  men  of  old  ?  It  would  be  nanow-xninded 
and  bigotted,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  shackle  genius  by  subjecting  it  at  all  times 
to  the  laws  of  the  ancients ;  but  why  reject  those  laws  altogether  ?  why  rebel 
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against  a  constitution  which  has  sprang  from  the  deep  reasoning  power  of 
man,  and  which  has  been  admired  hj  ahnost  all  the  wise  and  learned  of 
the  human  race  ? 

We  do  notclassthe  author  of  ^'Festns" amongst  the  realisis;  but  the  man 
who  reads  Festus  apprehends  in  one  yiew  the  greatness  and  weakness  of  the 
present  age.  We  are  striving  to  transform  ourselves  into  something  which 
we  suppose  we  ought  to  be ;  we  think  more  greatly  and  more  rashlj  than 
our  forefathers ;  but  '^  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great"  we  are  more  intent 
on  some  theory  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  real  objects  whidi  sor- 
round  us,  than  on  the  harmonious  dcTclopment  of  the  poetic  work  which 
we  propose  to  execute.  In  the  rage  for  novelty  the  human  mind  hta  been 
ransacked  in  search  of  new  forms  and  images ;  but  the  sources  of  thouglH 
have  been  too  much  agitated,  and  the  current  of  poetic  wit  runs  muddy. 
In  the  fury  of  reformation,  the  shrine  of  the  Muses  has  been  profaned,  and 
the  grave  council  of  their  worthy  high-priest,  the  Sfcagyrite,  if  at  all 
remembered,  zealously  and  unmeaningly  protested  agunst.  Authority  is 
reviled ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  ignorant  have  constituted  them- 
selres  the  judges.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  the  low-bred,  narrow-^ninded 
man  becomes  the  critic,  or  an  influential  portion  of  the  audience. 

Little  did  John  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelly,  Wordsworth,  and  Robert 
Bums  think,  that  when  breaking  down  old  and  tyrannical  prejudices,  and 
creating  a  taste  for  new  and  varied  subjects  and  novelty  of  style,  they 
were  narrowing  the  sphere  of  poesy.  *'  Boused  up  to  too  much  wrath,'' 
they  exploded  many  useful  poetic  institutions,  and  imposed  on  their  suc- 
cessors, an  inferior  race,  the  necessity  of  straining  after  originality  by 
heapiag  together  broken  and  mixed  metaphors,  by  forced  and  unnacaral 
description,  or  by  a  boorish  propensity  for  mean  and  homely  ideas, 
expressed  in  a  cold,  artificial  style,  at  once  colloquial  and  elaborate.  We  ar« 
become  Dutchmen  in  literature.  The  Cockney  must  have  his  well-described 
cane-bottomed  chair,  his  honey-suckle,  and  his  green  grass ;  the  nationalist 
his  rustic  ballad,  and  both  their  '^  Times'  correspondent's"  narration  of  past 
events.  The  eloquent,  the  pathetic,  the  sublime  have  gone  into  exih, 
or  have  degenerated  mto  metaphysical  extravagance.  Novelty  of  style,  at 
any  cost,  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  therefore,  Carlyle  writes  slang- 
wise,  and  Lord  Macaulay  scoffs  at  the  dignity  of  history.  Do  we  require 
a  translation  of  Homer  ?  We  mast  first  degrade,  before  we  can  rightly 
appreciate  the  blind  Msonides.  Oar  authors  believe  that  "  there  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune."  They 
suffer  themselves  to  be  buffeted  to  the  front  that  they  may  appear  to  be 
the  leaders,  thinking,  with  Julius  Oaasar,  that  ^'  it  is  better  to  be  first  in  a 
little  village  than  second  at  Rome," 

It  is  true  enough  that  we  must  believe  in  some  kind  of  progress ;  the 
same  kind  of  genius  will  not  suit  every  age.  The  puritanical  Latin  secre- 
tary of  Oliver  Cromwell,  if  now  living,  would  have  no  defence  to  write  and 
no  Salmasius  to  kill ;  nor,  perhaps,  would  the  spirit  of  the  age  ever  have 
soggested  to  him  the  conjuring  up  of  his  enchanted  vision  of  a  ''  Paradise 
Lost  or  Regained ;"  and  the  poor  victim  and  flatterer  of  the  house  of  EstOi 
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had  his  exist^oee  been  deferred  so  late  in  time,  would  now,  in  all  proba- 
bilitjy  Be  too  hot-headed  in  Italian  politics  to  indulge  in  his  epic  and 
romantic  dream  of  a  *^  Jeruaalem  Delivered ;"  and  the  Hearenly  Mose  had 
never  borne  testimony  to  the  chivalry  or  wisdom  of  a  Rlnaldo  or  a 
Godfrey.  Even  the  terrible  ^'  Inferno''  of  the  wrathful  Dante  Algbieri 
woold  now  be  bnt  a  sour  satire*  Genius,  in  order  to  be  snccessfai  and 
iftflaential,  most,  to  a  certain  extent,  conform  to  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  age.  The  pompons  tautologies  and  pedantic  refinements  of  the 
times  of  tiie  Restoration  and  Queen  Anne,  would  ill  suit  the  matter-of-fact 
temperameiit  of  the  present  day ;  so  that  we  must  admit,  that  the  one  trans- 
lation  of  Homer,  even  were  its  author  "  himself  the  great  snblimehe  draws,** 
caanot  possibly  be  satisfactory  to  the  taste  and  poetic  feeling  of  every  age. 
If  it  is  difficult  for  even  Homer  himself  to  keep  his  place  amid  the  whims 
of  the  world,  it  is  truly  impossible  for  his  translators  to  do  so  amid  the 
wayward  capricioosness  of  modem  language. 

These  florid  appendages  to  the  great  original  will  ever  have  their  spring, 
their  summer,  and.  their  autumn,  and  then,  in  due  season,  they  must  wither 
and  fall  off,  leaving  the  everlasting  oak  to  be  viewed  again  in  his  naked  and 
stem  proportions.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  change  of  taste  and  opinion, 
it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  there  are  certain  governing  laws  im- 
posed by  nature  on  many  branches  of  human  wit,  which  are,  to  some 
extent,  accessaries  to  the  final  cauae,  and  irhich,  having  been  found  true  in 
the  beginning,  can  never  be  altered.  The  man  who  writes  history,  without 
■atnrally  adopting  the  dignified  style  of  a  deep  thinker  and  a  grave 
instructor,  may  be  an  entertaining  author,  but  is  no  gi'eat  historian ;  and 
the  man  who  writes  poetry,  without  a  due  respect  for  the  understanding  and 
the  laws  of  art,  who  despises  verse,  or  who  insists  on  picture-writing  and 
microsoopic  minuteness,  metaphysics,  and  cold  colloquial  diction,  in  prefer- 
ence to  elevated  sentiment  invested  with  eloquence  and  the  camely  artifices 
of  versification ;  or  who,  with  the  Dutch  painters,  will  represent  objects 
as  they  really  are  rather  than  as  the  imagination  would  have  them  appear, 
audi  a  man  may  write  an  agreeable  boo^  but  he  is  no  great  poet.  The 
translator  of  Homer,  who  prides  himself  on  finding  new  and  curious  inter- 
pretations of  words  and  adapting  them  to  a  metre  which  was  never  before 
beard  in  the  English  tongue,  and  who,  from  a  keen  sense  of  propriety,  puts 
phrases  into  the  month  of  Homer  or  his  characters,  which  degrade  them  by 
A  clownish  simplicity,  totally  opposite  to  the  genius  of  antiquity,  and  who, 
after  all  his  sagacious  endeavours,  cannot  boast  of  rendering  a  single 
striking  passage  better  than  his  predecessors,  such  a  man  may  be  a  good 
l^rammarian,  or  even  an  archaeologist  if  jou  will,  but  he  is  a  bad  translator 
•f  Homer. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  ai  Iste,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  ex* 
perimental  spirit  of  the  age,  to  persuade  the  public  into  the  belief  that  the 
aatbor  of  the  Illiad  was  in  some  sort  a  ballad-poet,  and  that,  in  translating 
his  immortal  epopee  into  English,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  such 
words  and  metre  as  would  help  to  preserve  the  ballad  qualities  of  his  muse. 
Who  knows  bnt  the  London  decorators  are  also  entering  on  a  process  of 
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investigatian  to  prore  that  Michael  Angelo  was  a  sii^-pauiter  as  well  as  a 
fresco-painter,  sculptor,  poet,  and  architect  ?  That  Homer  was  astoiy^^eller 
is  true — ^and  a  sablime  one ;  bat  if  a  ballad-poet,  be  was  sa  different  from 
what  we  bow  nndentand  bj  that  appellatiye,  that  be  might  with  eqoal 
propriety  be  termed  a  tragedian,  or  comedian,  or  a  lyric,  amorons,  degiic, 
satiric,  or  didactic  poet,  and  might  bo  translated  aecordiogly.  One  tbiag, 
at  all  events,  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  thatthe  national,  or  epic,  poetry  of 
old  Greece  adnutted  of  no  ynlgarity ;  or  that  doggrsl  and  valgar  Terse*  was 
never  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  literature.  The  apotheosis  of  the  barren 
raggednesS)  and  painfal  inability  of  the  hnman  mind,  in  its  natural  or  illite- 
rate state,  has  been  reserved  for  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  eoDtory. 
To  prove  the  prince  of  poetSfa  primitive  Zoaymns  of  an  eastern  imagination, 
would  be  the  noblest  triumph  of  modem  discovery.  It  bas  been  foond  that 
tbe  grand  old  story-teller  composed,  without  the  aid  of  writing  materials ; 
that  he  recited  his  heroic  effusions  in  detached  pieees,  from  the  palace  of 
one  prince  to  that  of  another,  that  in  after  times  they  were  delivered  in 
public,  for  tbe  purpose  of  inciting  youth  to  the  love  of  glory ;  that  he  some- 
times delivers  himself  in  a  more  popular  or  familiar  style,  and  that  oertaia 
books  might  be  abstracted  from  the  lUiad  without  detriment  to  the  action 
of  the  poem.  Notwithstanding  these  important  discoveries,  in  order  to 
present  Homer  in  a  guise,  bearing  even  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  ballad- 
poet,  as  that  particular  kind  of  poet  is  now  understood,  we  must  keep  oot 
of  mind  those  remarkable  qualities  which  have  ever  been  considered  as 
peculiarly  characterbtic  of  tbe  great  originator  of  epic  grandeur  of  style 
and  conception,  and  which  have  become  identified  with  his  gponios.  We 
must  forget  his  ornate  rhetoric,  enriched  with  all  the  sweetest  idioms  and 
dialects  of  tbe  Hellenic  tongue,  the  elaborate  constrnotion  of  his  polished 
verse,  which,  considered  as  a  series  of  highly  finished  and  mnsioal  lines, 
has  never  been  eqoalled,  and  never  can  be  surpassed ;  hb  freqnrat  allegori- 
cal representations  and  studied  characterisation,  tbe  great  number  of  his 
(IramcUis  peraonce  and  their  long  speeches,  their  historical  sketches,  and 
the  account  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came ;  his  many  instances  of 
the  beautiful  and  pictoresque,  in  describing  even  the  deaths  of  his  wairiors 
and  the  interposition  of  his  gods,  and  his  manner  of  gronpii^  them  in 
scenes  of  action  or  perilous  adventure,  a  species  of  artistic  merit  which 
breathes  the  puitst  spirit  of  the  classic  muse ;  his  complex  theology,  his 
genealogy,  geography,  astronomy,  surgery,  and  all  tbe  sciences  known 
in  the  primeval  period ;  but,  above  all,  the  watchful  eye  which  he  has 
ever  kept  on  his  grand  design,  as  a  whole,  for  the  working  ontof  the  great 
catastrophe,  a  subject  which  has  interested  tbe  noblest  mindsof  the  aadeat 
and  modem  world ;  his  sustained  elevation  of  thought  and  natural  passion 
for  the  sublime.  Such  a  lumber  of  fine  things  woold  cruelly  encamber 
the  brain  of  a  poet  who  paid  even  a  passing  regard  to  tbe  ballad  qoalities 
pf  his  verse.  Let  us,  in  the  name  of  the  droadful  bearer  of  the  silver  bow, 
the  great  far-darting  Snunthean  Apollo,  '^  who  was  wont  to  protect  Chiysa 
and  the  divine  Cilia,  and  who  bravely  ruled  over  Tenedos,''  let  us  place 
Dan  Homer  in  bis  resting-place  on  the  highest*  shelf,  amid  Che  dusty  and 
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long«>forgotton  tomes  of  <mx  fibraries,  but  let  ns  never  trayestie  the  deified 
b«rd  by  representiDg  him  in  aaj  ot^er  garb  than  that  in  which  he  has  been 
hoBom^ed  by  ail  the  nations  of  the  earth  ior  so  many  centmies,  and  in  which 
he  has  beneficially  inflaenced  the  taste  and  literatnre  of  Europe  down  to 
the  present  day.     Let  ns  regard  him  as  tho  artistic,  the  pathetic,  the  ter-  . 
rible,  the  snblime,  even  the  abstract  sublime ;  the  more  we  see  in  Homer 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  Job,  or  of  ^schylns  and  Milton,  the  raoro 
Homeric  will  he  be,  and  the  more  he  will  seem  to  possess  of  the  tme  spirit 
of  antiqoity.     Giving  Mr.  Newman  credit  for  many  qaalities  which  might 
distingnisb  the  scholar  and  the  poet,  we  cannot,  however,  commend  him 
for  his  vain  attempt  to  exhibit  the  most  ancient  mnse  of  Pamassns,  stam- 
mering the  barbarons  dialect  of  his  own  Saxon  ancestors;  or  for  endea- 
voniing  to  prove  that  the  langnage  of  the  middle  ages,  simply  becanse  it 
is  to  08  ancient,  ought  to  be  a  proper  medium  for  conveying  to  us  the 
Ming  and  sentiment  of  ancient  Greece.    He  ought  to  have  known  that 
antiquities,  like  doctors,  may  differ,  and  that  the  ideas  of  the  classic  ages 
and  those  of  the  English  ballad-writers  of  some  centuries  past,  are  poetically 
antoffomttie;  so  that,  to  express  the  ideal  beauty,  pathos,  or  philosophy  of 
the  former  in  the  manner  and  phraseology  of  the  latter,  would  be  to  place  a 
row  of  bvancbing  columns  under  the  frieze  of  Apollo's  temple,  or  to 
set  a  pointed  arch  on  a  Corinthian  capital.    Mr.  Newman,  in  his  claim  to 
be  quaint,  happens  to  bo  parUculariy  infelicitous  in  the  choice  of  his  ex- 
pressimis.     Many  of  his  favourite  idioms  and  curious  terms  aresuch  as  have 
loug  since  lost  their  dignified  sense,  if  ever  they  can  be  said  to  have  had 
such  a  sense,  and  are  mow  directly  at  variance  with  the  noble  simplicity 
and  magnanimity  of  the  ancient  world.    They  trace  back  to  a  gloomy 
period  a  frigid  intellect,  a  mean  familiarity,  and  are  therefore  anti-Hellenic. 
They  might  seem  to  convey  the  interchange  of  thought  between  Locksley 
and  Friar  Tuek  and  their  merrymen  in  Lincoln  green  in  their  nightly  foray 
or  their  deer«8talking,  but  are  manifestly  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  Hector 
or  Achilles.    There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  moderate  use,  in 
all  poetry  of  a  high  order,  of  old  English  words,  such  as  Spencer  wrote ; 
but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  Homer  used  few  obsolete  terms :  the 
self-generating  Ungnago  which  he  spoke  flowed  from  so  pure  a  source, 
itself  being,  for  the  most  port,  its  own  root,  and  entered  so  freely  and  natu- 
rally mto  the  composition  of  words,  that,  with  some  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, unavoidable  in  epic  poetry,  it  was  as  fresh  and  intelligible  in  the  days 
of  Bemosthenes  and  Philip  of  Macedon  as  it  was  in  those  of  Ptsistratus  or 
Lycurgns.  To  render  Homer's  works  into  quaint  or  obsolete  English,  would, 
therefore,  be  to  misrepresent  him.    He  used  various  dialects,  but  these 
were  not  difierent  laognsges,  but  rather  certain  grammatical  varieties  in  the 
terminations  of  the  same  words  throughout  the  different  states  of  Greece,  and 
formed  but  one  language.  These  varioiis  modifications  of  the  Hellenic  tongu 
were  living  in  the  mouths  of  men  in  Homer's  time  and  for  centuries  after. 
They  afforded  abundant  richness  to  his  diction,  but  were  never  quaint  or 
obsolete,  and  they  superadded  that  learned  elaboration  of  poetic  expression 
and  versification,  the  faultiess  display  of  which  has  ever  been  the  darling 
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weakness  of  the  most  eminent  votaries  of  the  Pierian  sisters,  and  is  of  all 
others  the  moi^t  notable,  distingaishing  mark  which  separates  them  from  the 
ballad-writing  class.    The  effect  of  tl^  dialects  in  the  works  of  the  great 
epic  is  suggestive  of  intense  poetic  feeling,  fancy,  flaency,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  harmony,  which  nothing  short  of  the  combined  sweetness  and  power  ot 
this  godlike  language  conld  satisfy.     They  continually  remind  ns  of  the 
vast  experience  of  this  learned  sage  in  the  language,  customs,  and  religion 
of  the  various  clear'articukuing  tribes  who  flourished  in  the  many  isles  of  the 
Ionian,  or  of  the  fabled  flood  of  Icarus,  or  on  the  mainland  in  Inzurioos 
Smyrna,  or  through  laughter-loving  Lydia,  or  far  to  west  in  the  Doric  land  of 
the  grave  Eurotas,  or  northward  in  the  pleasant  Corinth,  or  the  tragic 
land  of  Cadmus,  and  her  rival  Argos,  or  in  that  lively  dty  of  Attica,  the 
eye  of  Greece,  where  the  Autocthones  debated  near  the  honied  mount  Hy- 
mettns,  under  the  olive  of  Athene.    They  also  remind  ns  of  hiv  enviable 
wanderings  through  those  Elysian  climes  at  a  period  when  the  world  was 
new  to  men,  (the  least  of  whom  were  heroes,)  and  when  no  enterprise  was 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration  which  conferred  leas  than  immortality. 
There  is,  by  no  means,  that  difference  between  the  dialects  of  Homer  which 
is  found  to  exist  between  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  that  of  Dryden,  or  be- 
tween the  pure  English  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  the  Scotch  dialect  of  Robert 
Bums;  so  Uiatatranslationof  the  Qliad  which  would  embracetheseveral  dialecta 
of  the  English  tongue,  or  any  two  of  them  with  their  peculiarity  of  idiom  and 
phrase,  would  serve  rather  to  puzzle  the  reader  than  to  assist  him  in  obtun- 
ing  a  right  appreciation  of  the  great  original.    The  admission  of  the  dialects 
of  any  language,  such  as  those  of  Italy  or  Germany,  into  a  translation  of 
the  lUiad,  must  depend  on  the  easy  and  harmonious  incorporation  of  those 
dialects  with  each  other,  and  the  careful  exclusion  of  such  of  them  as  might 
be  considered  mean,  obsolete,  or  inelegant.    For  if  they  be  different  lan- 
guages, or  if  obsolete  or  vulgar,  their  free  admission  would  effect  but  a 
gross  misrepresentation.     The  language  which  he  used,  although  now  called 
a  dead  one,  is  immortal  and  unchangeable,  and  will  be  as  new  and  as  fresh 
throughout  all  ages  as  it  formerly  was  to  the  generations  of  his  conntiy- 
men  throughout  the  thousand  years  of  their  heroic  and  brilliant  career. 
Homer,  although  belonging  to  the  primeval  period,  is  the  author  of  elegant 
and  highly-finished  Greek,  and  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to  us  obscured  in 
the  venerable  unintelligibility  of  obsolete  language,  or  stammering  the  jargon 
of  modem  dialects ;  (except,  perhaps,  those  of  Italy,)  or  in  the  neglig^it  cos- 
tume of  a  ballad-rhymer,  but  sublimely  chanting  in  the  most  polished  tongues 
of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and,  when  each  of  these  will  change,  as  must 
necessarily  take  place  every  three  or  four  hundred  years,  he  must  be  trans* 
lated  over  again  into  the  purest  and  most  finished  style  of  the  day.    His 
language  is  always  current ;  he  is  truly  catholic,  not  appealing  in  style  and 
conception  to  any  particular  class  of  people  or  school  of  poets,  but  to  the 
lovers  of  the  great  and  beautiful  throughout  all  ages  and  nations.     He  is 
universal  in  sentiment,  time,  and  place ;  he  is  as  new  as  he  is  old ;  his  anti- 
quity is  the  more  wonderful  as  it  is  not  forced  on  us  by  the  accident 
of  quamt  or  obsolete  language,  as  is  the  case  with  Chaucer  and  Spencer, 
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but  18  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  time,  the  ^'beantifier  of  the  dead," 
and  to  that  majestic  simplicity  of  manner  which  bears  the  grandenr  of  the 
earij  world*  History  most  first  explam  the  date  of  his  existence  before  we 
can  believe  him  to  be  as  ancient  as  he  is ;  for  tl^  religion,  customs,  and 
mode  of  life  treated  of  m  his  works,  might  also  be  the  snbject  for  a  modern. 
He  is  like  a  well-preserved  Gredan  statne,  whose  antiquity  is  known  only  by. 
tradition  and  a  more  spiritual  beauty  of  conception  and  execution.  Homer 
is  ever  new,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  translation  of  his  poetry  suitable 
for  all  time,  for  human  speech  is  perpetually  changing,  and  all  tongues  must, 
in  due  time,  become  obsolete ;  and  the  very  words  of  an  old  translation  must 
necessarily  convey  to  us  as  much  of  the  mode  of  thought,  fashion,  and  man- 
nerism of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written,  as  they  will  of  Homer. 

Although  Pope's  translation  lies  open  to  the  objection  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  as  much  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  as 
of  Emg  Priam ;  still  Pope's  is  a  noble  performance,  and  in  the  hands  of 
youth  serves  as  an  excellent  initiative  to  th^  learning  and  lesthetic  genius 
of  the  andents.  It  is  admitted  to  contain  much  of  the  Homeric  rapidity 
of  movement  and  elevation  of  thought,  and,  as  a  series  of  lines  in  the  purest 
English,  it  seems  to  have  forced  versification  to  its  limit  in  fulfilling  many 
of  the  artistic  requuements  of  poetry.  Let  Pope's  competitors  of  the  present 
day  remember  t^at  Gowper  is  neglected  on  account  of  his  rigid  fidelity 
to  the  origmal  and  his  unrhymed  verse ;  if  his  objectionable  inversions  and 
unmusical  pauses  were  removed  it  would  not  mend  the  matter ;  that  Pope 
has  invested  the  grandeur  of  antiquity  in  the  richest  of  modem  harmony, 
combinmg,  as  his  master  did  m  Greek,  the  dignity  of  his  native  tongue  with 
Its  greatest  possible  rapidity,  and  thus  effecting  the  nearest  resemblance 
to  t^be  origmal,  and  that,  with  all  this,  he  has  mmgled  a  glowufg  poetic  fire 
which  never  grows  cold. 

Notwithstanding  these  many  excellent  qualifications,  he  has  manifestly 
destroyed  se?eral  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  Illiad ;  the  vallies 
have  been  filled  up,  but  the  high  hills  have  also  been  levelled  to  form  an  even 
road  for  his  steamy  Pegasus.  Pope  was  not  the  man  who  could  say  with 
Homer,  *^  like  the  night  he  came,"  he  was  not  truly  sublime ;  he  is  justly 
accused  of  superfine  embellishments  and  ridiclons  tautolo^es ;  still,  we 
stoutly  hold,  that  if  it  be  possible  (and  it  scarcely  is)  to  read  Homer  out  of 
any  book  but  the  original.  Pope's  is  that  book.  Would  the  pen  of  an  able 
translator  be  wisely  employed  in  giving  us  an  entirely  new  and  improved 
version  of  Pope's  Homer  ?  Perhaps  the  work  of  translating  the  Illiad  and 
Odyssey  is  too  great  for  one  mind  to  efifect.  If  there  be  one  possessed  of  the 
self-denial  and  courage  to  correct  Pope,  he  must  not  believe  in  that  star^• 
ling  assertion  of  recent  critics,  which  maintains  that  *'  the  question  of  trans* 
lating  Homer  devolves  very  much  on  the  choice  of  the  metre ;"  but  feel 
convinced  that  the  metre  of  Dryden  with  his  tripplets  and  Alexandrines^ 
or  of  Milton  without  his  inversions,  is  the  legitimate  interpreter  of  Homeric 
ideas.  The  English  language  is  now  too  old  and  has  passed  under  the 
revision  of  too  many  acute  intellects,  not  to  have  discovered  its  own  heroic 
verse.    Eveiry  language  naturally  diooses  for  itself  that  metre  which  is 
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most  conformable  to  the  constmction  of  its  sentences,  the  length  of  its 
words,  their  accent  or  quantity  and  most  harmonious  combinations ;  such 
«  metre  might  be  called  the  focus  of  the  language.  The  English  becomes 
attenuated  bj  extending  its  phrases  to  fill  up  a  series  of  lines  containing 
twelve  or  fourteen  syUables.  Sach  a  metre  must  necessarily  be  dogged  hy 
a  prosy  redundancy  of  words,  and  will  want  that  sustained  energy  and 
elasticity  which  a  more  striking  connexion  between  the  cs^ural  and  final 
pauses  gives  to  the  shorter  line.  By  such  an  elongation  metre  loses  its 
buoyancy ;  the  writer  loses  the  focus  of  the  language,  and  packs  more 
woitis  into  a  line,  and  often  more  of  the  sense  than  can  conveniently  strike 
the  ear,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  in  an  inseparable  union  with  rhythm, 
which  is  the  great  charm  of  verse  and  the  aim  of  the  true  poet 

It  is  the  merest  vanity  to  hope  to  find  *'  the  true  Homeric  ring'*  in  any 
language  but  Greek.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  obtained,  nSt  by  any 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  Greek  hexameter  in  a  modem  language,  b£t  by 
embodying  the  Homeric  ideas  in  a  measure  vriiich  is  found  by  long  experience 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  theharmony  and  grammatical  texture  of  that  lan- 
guage. Homer  developes  an  idea  in  a  cadence  of  dactyls ;  the  reader  of 
a  translation  is  ignorant  of  his  having  done  so;  what  advantage,  then,  is 
gained  by  the  imitation  ?  But,  grant  that  he  is  capable  of  consulting  die 
'  original,  it  might  afterwards  be  found  that  what  was  smooth  and  poetical 
in  Greek  was  harsh  and  unnatural  in  the  translation.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pect that  the  peculiar  cfiect  produced  on  Homer's  ideas  by  this  intimate 
connexion  with  hfs  peculiar  rythmical  movement  can  ever  be  obtdned  in 
any  translation  by  an  imitation  of  the  same  rythmical  movement.  We 
will  even  f^o  further,  and  say  that  the  same  movement  (so  widely  do  lan- 
guages differ)  assoolated  with  the  same  thought  in  English,  may  have  a 
totally  diflTerent  efiect  to  that  which  it  had  in  Greek.  We  repeat,  then,  that 
the  future  translator  of  Homer  has  before  him  the  spontaneous,  and  still, 
the  most  powerful  harmony  of  the  English  tongue  in  the  metre  of  John 
Dryden  or  in  that  of  Milton.  If  rhyme  be  found  objecdonable,  then,  blank 
verse  is  at  hand,  and  the  Miltonic  inversions  may  also  be  laid  aside.  But 
true  it  is  that  the  iambic  line  of  ten  syllables,  is,  for  any  lengthened 
poem,  the  most  musical  measure  in  the  English  language.  So  naturally 
does  the  iambic  foot  adapt  itself  to  our  speech  that  we  frequently  discourse 
in  that  measure ;  and  still,  so  well  defined  are  the  boundaries  between 
poetiy  and  prose,  that  the  English  will  bear  what  is  called  blank  verse 
better  than  any  of  the  tongues  of  Europe.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  English 
language  in  its  old  age,  compelled  to  alter  its  periods  and  the  harmony  of  its 
numbers,  in  order  to  please  the  wanton  and  whimsical  taste  of  its  task- 
masters ;  it  is  something  like  what  poor  Andromache  complains  she  will 
have  to  bear  when  a  bondswoman  among  the  Greeks,  and  when  her  beloved 
and  chivahrous  Hector  is  no  more  L. 
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THE  TWO  LENORES. 

AN   SLDEBXY  SFINST£&'S  STORT. — ^IN  BIX  CHiPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  morning  of  my  forty-second  birth-daj  I  was  sitting  in  the  breakfiist 
parlour  of  my  little  house  in  Brompton,  balancing  my  spoon  upon  the  edge 
of  my  solitary  cup,  andrnmioatingon  a  great  many  things*  I  like  thecnstom 
of  keeping  hirth-dxys.  As  we  grow  older,  year  by  year,  they  are  lilce  the 
white  stones  which  the  boy  in  the  fairy  tale  strewed  behind  him  as  he 
went  on  his  journey,  that  thus  he  might  afberwards  find  bis  way  back  again 
to  bis  parent's  door.  Memory,  too,  is  glad  of  the  white  stones  as  way- 
maALS,  when  she  goes  on  her  excursions  into  the  by-gone, 

I  like  to  keep  my  birth-day  now  by  making  a  present  to  some  poor 
little  child  who  needs  it.  Doing  this  recalls  freshly  the  time  when  gifts 
and  caresses  were  lavished  upon  me  on  these  festive  anniversaries. 

I  was  thinking,  as  I  balanced  my  spoon  on  my  cup,  of  how  time  was 
making  way,  in  spite  of  his  snail's  pace,  and  how  the  few  friends  that  ever 
I  had  had  dropped  off  and  left  me  like  a  withering  leaf  on  a  stripped 
branch ;  of  the  last  ten  years  of  my  life  spent  in  this  email,  dingy  house  all 
alone;  of  the  utter  improbability  of  my  ever  having  any  thing  to  loveand  care 
for  more  than  myself.  I  looked  back,  and  I  saw  bandies  of  wool  and  cotton 
knitted  up  by  my  fingers,  to  win  a  little  bread  for  the  poor.  I  looked  for- 
ward, and  I  saw  again  my  future  of  weeks,  months,  years,  knitted  away 
among  my  needles  into  quilts  and  stockings.  And  then  I  saw  the  end  of 
it  an,  when  I  should  lie  by  like  an  old  rusty  machine,  when  I  shonld  be 
shrouded  and  coffined  by  strangers,  and  when  there  should  be  no  one  to  go 
to  my  funeral. 

Well !  these  were'  not  very  lively  cogitations  for  a  birth-day  morning, 
80  I  cut  them  short  and  was  busily  trying  to  solve  the  weighty  question, 
whether  Peggy  or  Nannie,  two  little  favourite  orphans  of  mine,  should  have 
the  nice,  warm  frock  that  lay  in  my  basket,  when  my  little  maid  came 
in  with  a  letter.  A  letter  !  what  an  event!  and  with  a  foreign  postmark 
too.  Now,  who  in  all  the  world,  above  all,  who  in  Italy,  should  be  writing 
to  me  or  even  know  of  my  existence  ?  Why,  I  had  not  had  a  letter  from 
anyone  for  years  and  years.  Well,  when  I  had  examined  this  letter 
and  failed  to  recognize  the  band-writing  on  the  envelope,  I  opened  and 
read  it. 

It  was  from  a  stranger,  informing  me  that  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Philip  Ennis,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Aylemere,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  Ire- 
land, and  late  of  the  city  of  Florence,  in  Italy,  I  was  appointed  one  of  the 
guardians  of  his  only  and  orphan  daughter,  Lenore  Ennis.  It  furthermore 
stated,  that,  it  had  been  Mr.  Ennis's  earnest  wish  that  I  shonld  be  the 
oompanion  as  well  as  the  guardian  of  his  daughter,  and,  as  that  yonog 
lady  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  had  left  school  and  been  introduced 
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to  the  world,  I  was  requested  to  liipQify  wii^ther  or  not  it  was  mj  intentios 
to  comply  in  foil  with  the  djing  request  of  the  deceased, 

Mr.  Ennis  bad,  at  the  date  of  the  commnnication,  been  dead  for  several 
years,  and  my  eoirespondent  alleged  bis  inability  to  discover  my  where- 
abouts as  the  reason  of  his  delay  in  communicating  with  me.  I  dropped 
the  letter  from  my  hands  and  pondered  long  and  wonderingly  over  its  con- 
tents. Philip  Eonis !  Aye,  right  well  knew  I  the  name.  My  annts* 
house  was  on  his  father's  estate  of  Aylemere,  where  I  was  reared  till  I  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  was  sent  to  school ;  and  many  a  time  he  scaled 
the  rocks  to  get  me  birds'  nests.     That  is  my  earliest  recollection  of  him. 

When  I  went  to  school  in  England  I  made  few  friends,  for  I  was  quiet 
and  shy ;  but  I  hcui  one  dear  one,  a  Spanish  orphan  girl,  called  Garmel. 
I  never  could  clearly  understand  why  she  loved  me  so  much,  for  I  had  no 
attractions ;  but  it  was  small  marvel  that  I  should  love  her  dearly  m  a 
sister,  lovely,  and  warm-hearted,  and  talented  as  she  was.  I  can  recall  her 
perfectly  at  this  moment  as  I  used  to  see  her  in  the  bkck  uniform  dress  of 
the  school,  with  her  pale,  pure  features,  h^  deep  eyes,  and  black  braided 
locks. 

She  used  to  listen  with  keen  interest  to  my  romantic  ravings  about  the 
glories  of  my  wild  mountain  home,  and  she  often  expressed  a  longing  to 
visit  it  with  me;  so,  when  I  was  leaving  school,  she  obtained  pennis^onto 
come  to  Aylemere  for  a  time,  before  going  to  seek  an  unknown  home  ia 
far  Spain.  My  kind  aunt  received  ns  with  open  arms  in  her  cottage  among 
the  moors  and  hills  ;  and  Garmel  and  I  revelled  in  pleasure  after  our  owa 
hearts,  climbing  the  mountains,  boating  on  the  lakes,  chatting  in  the  dusk 
evening  by  the  firelight ;  taking  it  in  turns  to  read  our  favourite  books  alond 
Ah  I  those  days  1  It  was  in  some  of  our  mountain  rambles  that  we  met 
with  Philip  Ennis,  my  old  play-mate,  now  come  of  age  and  sole  heir  of  the 
Aylemere  estates.  After  the  first  day  he  was  often  with  us,  soon  became 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  cottage,  and  before  many  months  he  had  asked 
Carmel  to  be  his  wife.  So  we  had  a  wedding  in  the  little  mountw  church 
close  by.  I  was  the  only  bridesmaid,  my  aunt  the  only  guest.  Garmel 
wore  a  simple  white  muslin  frock  that  we  made  ourselves,  and  I  twined  her 
a  wreath  of  fresh  roses  and  jasmine  from  our  own  garden.  Never  was 
there  a  lovelier  bride.  Aylemere  Uall  was  a  roomy,  old-fashioned  house, 
standing  on  a  rocky  height  above  the  lakes,  and  half  surrounded  by  the 
straggling  outskirts  of  a  thick  wood  that  covered  the  mountain  behind  it. 
It  had  been  the  country  residence  of  the  Ennises  for  generations  back,  and 
thither  Philip  took  hb  wife.  It  was,  indeed,  a  delightful  home.  The  wild 
and  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  scenery  around,  the  antiqueness  of  the 
house  and  the  quaint  irregularity  of  its  architecture,  as  well  as  its  isolated 
situation,  all  served  to  throw  a  halo  of  romance  around  the  life  of  its  in« 
mates ;  and  to  this  charm  were  added  every  reasonable  luxury  and  every 
pleasant  resource  to  make  time  wear  pleasantly  away. 

Philip  and  Garmel  had  been  wedded  about  a  year  when  my  aunt  died, 
leaving  me  nothing,  as  her  income,  never  large  by  the  way,  died  with  her. 
For  a  year  after  this  event  I  lived  at  the  hall,  but  after  that,  no  entreatiea 
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of  its  master  and  mistress  could  indnce  me  to  remcun  a  dependant  even  on 
their  kindness.  I  was  of  an  active,  stirring  disposition  in  mj  own  qaiet 
way,  and  work  was  necessary  to  my  existence ;  so  I  accepted  a  situation 
as  governess,  and,  with  many  a  bitter  tear  and  regret,  I  said  good-bye  to 
the  two  friends  I  possessed  in  all  the  world,  paid  a  parting  visit  to  my 
aunt's  graye,  and  left  Ireland.  I  little  thoaght  for  bow  long.  I  was  to 
spend  eveiyVacation  with  the  Ennises,  they  were  to  come  to  London  often  in 
the  season,  and  take  me  to  see  all  the  sights,  and  I  laughingly  told  Gar- 
mei  that,  some  years  hence,  when  she  requured  a  governess,  I  shonld  apply 
for  the  situation. 

Soon  after  I  left  Aylemere,  Carmel's  health  grew  delicate.  That  pure 
paleness  of  complexion,  which  was  one  of  her  greatest  charms,  was  no  sign 
of  robust  strength,  and  my  mind  misgave  me  when  I  heard  she  was  ailing. 
I  had  been  aboat  a  year  in  England,  when  a  little  baby  was  bom,  and 
Garmel  was  ordered  at  once  to  breathe  her  native  air,  *  as  her  only  chance 
of  life.  The  baby  was  a  weakly  little  thing,  and  anfit  to  bear  the  risk  of 
travelling.  The  poor  mother  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  care 
of  a  foster-nurse,  a  tenant  of  their  own.  It  was  a  hard  necessity  that 
forced  her  to  leave  the  little  one  behind  ;  but  Philip  was  one  ever  prompt 
to  follow  the  path  be  judged  to  be  right.  They  hoped  in  a  little  time, 
when  Carmel's  recruited  health  woold  admit  of  it,  to  retom  to  their  child 
and  their  dear  Aylemere.  And  so  they  sailed  for  Spain.  I  saw  them  in 
London  on  their  way,  and  my  heart  sickened  at  the  sight  of  Garmel  so 
altered.  A  weary  look  life  wore  to  me  in  those  days,  a  look  that  I  did  not 
then  know  so  well,  but  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  me. 

Six  months  afler  their  departure  I  heard  from  them,  Carmel's  health 
was  not  improved,  and  she  pined  for  her  child.  Some  time  after  the  little 
girl,  who  had  grown  strong  and  healthy,  was  sent  to  her,  and  that  was 
the  last  I  ever  heard  of  them.  I  watched  and  pined  for  a  letter,  but  no 
letter  came ;  years  passed  away,  and  still  no  letter !  Then  I  was  forced 
to  guess  that  Garmel  and  the  baby  were  dead,  and  that  Philip  bad  gone 
roaming  over  the  world,  God  knows  where.  Perhaps  he  had  written,  and 
the  letter  had  gone  astray.  At  last  I  got  used  to  this  idea,  and  hoped 
no  longer.  There  came  no  more  messages  from  my  old  world.  A 
dreary  monotonous  new  one  encompassed  me,  and  life  to  me  was  to 
be  a  solitary,  drudging  unit  in  the  thronging  population  of  vast  London. 
Yet  even  my  dull  existence  had  its  changes.  The  first  was  when  I 
was  thrown  out  of  employment  and  forced  to  seek  a  new  situation ;  and  the 
last  was  when  the  death  of  an  old  relative,  whose  existence  I  had  for- 
gotten, and  whom  I  bad  never  seen,  brought  me  a  small  annuity,  suf- 
ficient to  procure  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  the  drudgery  of 
teaching.  I  then  took  these  quiet  lodgings.  I  often  thought  of  re- 
turning to  Ireland  and  living  in  my  aunt's  old  cottage,  if  it  were  still 
standing  and  untenanted,  but  these  were  both  chances ;  besides,  I  could 
not  summon  courage  to  go  back  to  a  place  haunted  by  so  many 
memories,  which  must  be  so  changed,  and  where  no  one  would  know 
me*    Ko,  better  let  youth  and  friendship  be  to  me  the  brief  dreams  of 
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the  past  they  had  been.  Better  live  on  in  London,  doing  what  lltt&e  good 
I  coald  among  the  poor,  the  Irish  poor. 

And  so,  reader,  haying  carried  you  with  me  over  this  sketch  of  my 
earlier  past,  I  bring  you  once  again  to  that  morning  when  I  received  .th» 
strangely  nnexpecied  letter  which  seamed  to  me  like  a  message  from  the 
other  world. 

That  evening  I  got  the  following  litde  note  :—• 

^'  Mt  Mother's  dear  Frieitd, — I  can  scarcely  credit  the  joyful  news 
that,  though  an  orphan,  I  haye  still  yon  to  look  to  for  a  pareot's  love  and 
protection.  I  am  longing  to  see  yon,  and,  unless  yon  forbid  me,  I  will 
drive  over  to-morrow  early,  and  spend  the  day  with  yon. 

*'  Your  ever  dutiful  and  affectionate. 

^'Lenore  Ennis." 

With  dim  eyes  I  read  and  re-read  the  small  epistle,  and  wondered  if  it 
were  a  true  type  of  her  who  sent  it,  neat  and  pure,  and  smelling  as  of  fresh 
flowers,  which  fragrance  I  imagined  might  represent  the  sweetness  of  a 
lovely  disposidon.  I  kissed  the  frank,  clear  handwritug,  which  I  fancied 
to  indicate  a  generous  nature.  I  studied  the  honest-looking  signatnre ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  I  felt  prepared  to  love. 

Next  morning  I  arranged  my  little  parlour  with  anxious  hands  that 
would  tremble,  and  many  an  odd  tear  fell  among  the  china  gim-cracks 
and  geranium  pots,  as  I  handled  and  dusted  tbem.  I  sent  my  little  maid 
very  early  to  bring  some  fresh-cut  flowers  to  give  the  pkce  a  festive  look ; 
and,  when  all  was  done,  I  put  on  my  best  cap  and  gown  and  sat  down  to 
wait.  It  was  not  long  before  a  handsome  barouche  drew  up  at  the  door, 
and  scarlet-tipped  feathers  appeared  fluttering  over  the  window  blind.  Jane, 
my  littie  maid,  in  her  Sunday  gown  and  clean  apron,  was  in  readiness  and 
opened  the  door.  In  another  moment  a  young  figure  entered  with  the 
June  sunshine  that  flooded  oyer  the  threshold.  I  had  a  vision  of  light- 
floating  dn^)ery,  a  flushed  and  eager  face,  and  two  little,  timid,  outstretdied 
hands.  As  I  folded  her  in  my  arms  I  could  only  whisper,  ^'  Welcome, 
welcome,  my  darling,  thank  God  for  this  1" 

She  sat  in  my  arm-chair  a  few  moments  and  sobbed  with  exdtement, 
but  her  tears  were  quickly  sparkling  in  happy  sunshine  again.  In  a  few 
hours  we  were  strangers  no  more,  rather  like  mother  and  daughter  than  two 
people  who  yesterday  had  never  seen  one  another.  I  found  her  a  most ' 
loveable  creature,  with  an  exceeding  sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  winning- 
ness  of  tone  and  glance  that  found  its  way  straight  to  the  heart  at  once. 

In  the  evening  we  went  for  a  stroll  to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  during 
that  walk  Lenore  told  me  much  about  her  past,  and  all  that  she  knew  of 
her  present  circumstances.-  She  had  left  school  about  six  months  before, 
and  was  staying  in  one  of  the  fashionable  squares  with  a  Mrs.  Chirmside, 
whose  carriage  had  brought  her  to  me.  The  Chirmsides  were  very  distant 
relations  of  Mr.  Ennis,  and  had' not  been  very  good  friends  with  him  while 
he  lived ;  but  when  they  heard  tiiat  his  daughter,  an  orphan  and  an  hdress, 
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was  rettinuiig  to  En^and,  thej  gave  her  the  wannest  invitation  to  make 
thdr  house  her  home,  till  at  least  snch  time  as  the  guardian  appointed  by 
her  father  shonld  torn  np,  which  was  a  pleasantly  indefinite  period.  An 
insignificant  person  like  me  it  was  difEicnlt  to  discover,  and  m j  veiy  existence 
was  for  a  time  questioned.  Thus  welcomed,  the  lonely  little  orphan,  who 
had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  her  importance  as  an  heiress,  grasped 
eagerly  at  the  kindly  hand  that  was  extended  towards  her,  and  was  received 
as  one  of  the  family  at  No  —  Onslow  Square.  Mrs.  Ghirmside,  who  had 
a  large  family  including  several  sons,  was  a  showy  woman  of  the  world, 
who  liked  to  cut  a  figure  in  society,  and  who  especially  loved  to  have  ample 
means  wherewith  to  do  the  same.  From  Lenore's  artless  account  I  easily 
gathered  that  the  lady  counted  on  securing  the  heiress  as  a  wife  for  one  of 
her  sons,  and  annexing  her  wealth  to  the  bouse  of  Chinnside.  I  felt  some 
resentment  at  this  discovery,  but  took  care  to  awaken  no  suspicion  in  Lenore's 
innocent  mind.  She  had  had  some  difficolty  in  getting  leave  to  come  to 
me,  they  were  very  anxious  to  keep  her  with  them. 

*'  They  are  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said,  ''  I  have  been  to  all  kinds  of 
balls,  and  operas,  and  flower-shows,  and  John  and  Francis  ride  with  me 
every  day  in  the  park ;  but  John  is  always  thinking  about  his  clothes,  and 
Francb  talks  such  a  deal  of  nonsense,  that  I  get  tired  sometimes.  I  have 
not  enjoyed  anything  yet  so  much  as  this  evening's  walk." 

Qiatting  thus  we  sauntered  over  the  green  homewards.  I  could  not 
but  notice  how  many  an  eye  glanced  with  admiration  at  the  bright  eager 
face  beside  me.  Certainly  she  was  very  lovely,  though  I  had  remarked 
from  the  first  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  her  mother. 
She  was  rather  little  and  beautifully  shaped,  her  dress  suited  her  with  a 
fairy-like  neatness  and  appropriateness,  her  eyes  were  gray,  dear,  and  m- 
telligent,  her  features  rather  short  and  piquan^  and  her  hair  auburn,  some- 
times  it  looked  chesaut  brown,  but  in  the  sun,  as  now,  hanging  in  wavy 
masses  from  under  her  hat,  it  was  a  warm,  bright  auburn.  Her  voice  was 
the  pleasantest  I  ever  heard,  it  had  such  a  heart-tone  when  she  spoke  in 
earnest,  and  such  a  ring  of  mirth  when  she  chatted  in  the  careless,  joyous 
strain,  which  seemed  as  natural  to  her  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  sun  to 
shine  or  the  lark  to  carol  on  a  summer  mcMming. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Wb  wound  up  that  pleasant  day  by  a  long  and  earnest  talk  in  the  dark 
twilight  at  the  open  window. 

^'They  say  I  am  very  rich,"  said  Lenore,  "  and  Mrs.  Chirmside  wants 
me  to  take  a  house  beside  hers  for  you  and  me,  but  unless  you  wish  it  I 
would  rather  not.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  London  and  I  want  to  go 
and  see  my  native  land.  If  I  have  wealth  I  will  spend  it  among  those  poor, 
good  people  whom  my  mother  loved  so  much.  Dear  aunt,"  (so  she  had 
begged  leave  to  christen  me,)  *^  could  not  WQ  manage  to  go  and  live  m  the 

VOL.  I.  B 
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old  hall  ?  IMn.  Chinnside  b&js  it  must  be  afi  fnsty  and  £Ia{ndfll«d,  but 
it  coold  be  done  up  aliesfa,  and  made  niee  md  oonxfortable  before  we  aboold 
go.  Oh)  I  do  80  long  to  see  the  old  pkoe  1  Besidee,  mj  other  gaardiin, 
Pr.  Pierce  Bedmcnd,  Mres  there,  dad  I  oi^fat  to  be  vader  the  donunjOQ  of 
yon  both.    If  I  stay  heire  he  wiU  be  null  and  void." 

I  did  Bot  see  why  she  should  not  gratify  her  Tery  natttral  wish,  and  I 
Aaid  80.  We  arranged  it  fnlly  that  night,  and  Lenoie  perfectly  danced 
with  joy  when  I  sealed  my  letter  to  Dr.  Rednoad,  asking  him  to  get  the 
boose  pat  in  order  and  proper  servants  appcHnted.  8o  it  was  settled  that, 
as  soon  as  the  hoase  could  receire  as  we  sbonld  go  to  Ireland  and  take  np 
onr  abode  in  Aylemere  HalL  Mrs.  Ohirnnide  BMide  a  great  faas,  and  John 
aad  Francis  were  in  despair,  bat  Leoore  was  obstinate.  We  bad  some 
canons  days*  shopping  while  Lenore  snppMed  faeiself  with  the  necessary 
materials  for  carrying  ottt  the  thcrasand  and  oae  sehenoes  she  had  eoneeited 
for  the  good  of  her  people*  At  last  Dr.  Redmond  signified  to  as  that  the 
hall  was  in  readiness  to  recmre  us,  and  joyfally  we  set  oat,  determined  on 
spending  oar  Christmas  at  Aylemere. 

One  dusky  afternoon,  early  in  Deeenber,  Ibvnd  as  in  a  comfortable 
trsTeliing-carriage,  makmg  oar  way  towards  Aylemere  along  a  narrow^ 
hilly  coad^  in  the  heart  of  the  Irish  highlands.  The  valleys  were  whita 
and  silent,  the  stillness  was  unbroken  even  by  th^  sonnd  of  onr  carriage^ 
for  the  wheels  weremnffied  in  the  thick  snow^  and  we  passed  along  noise-- 
iessly  as  in  a  dream.  The  white  peaks  of  the  momntains  rose  one  ab^ve 
another  in  spectral  ranks ;  the  sky  was  a  vast  sweep  of  monotonous  gray, 
relieved  by  one  broad  fiery  bar  along  the  western  horizon.  A  siweet 
solemn  sense  of  rest  stole  over  my  spirit  as  I  studied  each  well-remeaabered 
crag  and  moor.  My  latter  life  seemed  swept  away  in  a  breath !  At  th* 
sight  of  the  dearly-loved  wilds  of  my  childhood  my  heart  went  forth  in  a 
gush  of  enthusiastic  love,  such  as  I  had  never  hoped  to  taste  again*  The 
spirit  of  my  youth  seemed  to  return,  and  fill  my  soul  with  renewed  vigour. 

Lenore  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and  per* 
feetly  quiet.  I  saw  her  earnest,  speculative  eyes,  looking  forth  from  under 
her  hat,  drinking  in  the  nqld  beauty  of  the  landscape  with  an  intense 
thirst.  I  knew  that  she  looked  on  it,  not  as  a  nei  e  picture,  bot  as  a 
world  peopled  with  mysteries,  with  whole  tomes  of  history  locked  away 
in  its  mountain  fastnesses,  and  shadowed  by  clouds  that  will  never  be  rolled 
aside. 

We  were  abruptly  roused  from  our  dreams  by  the  carriage  sinking  in  a 
rut,  with  a  jerk,  which  threw  us  violently  forward  in  onr  seats  and  flung 
the  driver  from  the  high  box  upon  the  road«  The  poor  man  did  not  rise 
agam,  and  when  we  called  to  him  he  moaned  out  that  his  kg  was  broken* 
Tbere  was  not  a  house  nor  a  human  b^ng  in  sight.  The  carriage  waa 
stuck  fast  hn  a  hole  covered  by  the  treachorous  snow,  ondtiie  horses  began 
to  gMr  restive. 

*^  For  the  love  of  God,  ladles,  come  otttT  moaned  the  poor  mOn,  ^^f<ar 
the  carriage  will  be  over  the  cliff." 

I  obej^  trembling,  but  Lenore  showed  a  preteoee  «f  auud  which  I 
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bud  hardly  given  her  credit  for.  She  first  satisfied  herself  that  the  wheels 
were  all  right  and  the  carriage  nnhroken,  and  then,  fearlessly  taking  the 
boraes'  heads  she  gently  nrged  them  forward,  and  sacceeded  in  extricating 
the  yehicle. 

^^  We  must  do  what  we  can  for  onrselves,"  said  she,  "for  there  is  no 
agH  of  life  abont    Can  yoo  gness  how  far  we  are  from  Aylemere  ?** 

^^  The  man  said  he  thought  it  was  abont  fonr  miles  away."  Lenore  then 
lit  the  caxriage  lamps,  for  it  was  rapidly  growing  dark,  and  next  began 
liftnig  ont  the  cushions  and  making  a  kind  of  Utter  npon  the  ground.  On 
this  we  gently  shifted  the  poor  driver,  and,  exerting  onr  utmost  strength,  we 
lifted  him  into  the  carriage  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  was  possible 
ander  the  circumstances. 

"Now,'Annt,*' said  Lenore,  *^  take  yonr  seat,  and  attend  to  the  poor 
fellow  as  well  as  you  can.  I  am  going  to  drive.  Don't  be  frightened,  I 
have  ofkn>  driven  Mrs.  GhurmBide's  phaeton  in  the  park ;  and,  if  you  can 
only  direct  me  as  to  the  turns  in  the  road,  we  shall  get  quite  safely  to  our 
jonmey's  end.** 

And  so  we  did.  The  poor  driver  helped  us  as  well  as  he  was  able  with 
such  exclamations  aa  "  Keep  to  the  lefr,  Miss" — ^  Hould  up  their  heads 
well,  goin'  down  the  hill  1" — "  Take  the  next  turn  yon  come  acrass.  Miss !" 
etc  etc,  till  at  last  his  strength  failed  him  and  he  fainted ! 

Fortunately,  it  was  not  long  after  this  before  we  saw  the  lights  of  Ayle- 
mere Hall  glandng  in  the -distance.  The  stars  had  come  out,  and  I  fally 
recognized  onr  position.  We  should  still  bave  a  long  way  to  drive  so  as 
to  reach  the  house  by  the  regular  approach,  but  I  knew  of  a  little  gate  by 
which  I  could  find  my  way  there  quickly  and  fotch  assistance.  Lenore 
pulled  np  at  this  spot,  and,  finding  the  wicket  unlocked,  I  made  my  way  by 
a  winding  path  up  through  the  wood.  My  memory  had  not  been  at  fault, 
and  I  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  tho  trees  to  a  full  view  of  the  haU  with 
its  lights  and  gables. 

I^veral  times  during  my  ascent  I  bad  fancied  I  heard  gusts  of  distant 
music,  but  had  concluded  it  was  the  wind  which  was  rising.  I  knew  of 
old  what  strange  sounds  are  made  by  the  storm  In  the  mountain  caves. 
Bat,  jnst  as  I  left  thewood,  the  unmistakable  roll  of  an  organ  burst  upon 
my  ears  with  so  grand  a  swell,  that  I  stood  spell-bound  and  listening. 
On  swept  the  music,  peal  after  peal  of  exultation  seeming  to  shake  the  very 
trees  aroond  me: 

•*  Sound  the  lond  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dale  sea, 
Jehovah  hath  triumphed,  His  people  are  free !'' 

So  spoke  the  organ,  in  tones  so  triomphantly  eloquent  that  the  very 
stars  seemed  to  flash  and  reverberate.  For  a  few  mtmients  I  forgot  every- 
thing in  bewilderment  at  the  saddeness  of  the  apparition  of  this  ]oud-v<^ced 
spirit  of  music ;  bnt  ibe  next  I  bethought  me  that  my  half-snperstltiotai 
feeling  was  absurd,  and  that  it  was  very  ervident  to  reason  that  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  the  house  towards  which  I  was  directing  my  steps.  And 
tortheraofe^  I  well  remembered  Philip's  organ,  which  had  been  one  of  his 
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crazes,  and  which  be  had  had  built  into  one  end  of  the  large  old  chamber 
that  he  nsed  as  a  library.  Bnt  who  was  thus  celebrating  onr  arrival  with 
such  a  masterly  performance  ?  Was  it  one  of  the  servants  ?  Or  coold  it 
be  that  Dr.  Redmond  was  the  mnsician  ?  I  would  see,  and  quickly  made 
my  way  to  the  library  window,  whicb  was  nnshnttered  and  showed  a  bright' 
red  light.  I  looked  in  and  saw  that  the  room  was  lit  only  by  tbe  bage 
turf-fire  which  glowed  in  the  wide  fire-place  just  opposite  tbe  window.  Tbe 
fire-light  was  reflected  on  the  black  marble  mantel-piece,  on  the  shining  pipes 
of  the  organ,  which  stood  in  its  old  place  against  the  western  window,  and 
filled  the  room  with  a  rich  glow,  sending  the  shadows  dancing  away  into 
the  comers. 

One  gigantic  shadow  kept  moving  backward  and  forward  upon  the  wall, 
the  shadow  of  a  man  who  sat  at  tbe  organ.  I  saw  his  figure  swaying  to  and 
fro,  as  if  with  the  energy  of  inspiration,  while  he  seemed  to  pour  forth  his 
whole  soul  in  magnificent  harmony.  At  first  I  thought  him  alone,  bat  a 
flash  from  the  fire  revealed  the  other  end  of  tbe  room,  and  danced  over 
the  oaken  pannelled  door,  bringing  forth  from  the  shadows  another  head, 
and,  good  heaven!  it  seemed  as  if  the  face  of  Cartnel  Ennis  looked  oat 
from  the  old  wainscot ;  and  what  an  expression  of  passionate  worship  was 
in  the  dark  eyes  as  they  gazed  upward  towards  the  organ  and  its  master. 
CarmelEnnisI  No,4he  was  dead — I  was  dreaming!  A  superstitious 
iremour  ran  through  me  and  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  an  apparition,  bnt 
that  my  eyes  caught  the  glowing  of  crimson  drapery,  and  I  saw  a  figure 
steal  from  the  comer  and  glide  out  of  the  door.  I  tamed  from  the  window^ 
marvelling.  AU  this  takes  some  time  to  tell,  bnt,  in  reality,  a  very  few 
minutes  had  passed  from  the  time  I  bad  left  the  carriage  till  the  moment 
when  I  found  myself  at  the  door  of  Aylemere  HalL  My  hand  was  on  the 
bell,  but,  seeing  the  door  ajar,  I  entered  without  ceremony.  I  crossed  the 
lighted  hall  and  entered  the  dining  room.  A  gentleman  was  seated  at  the 
fire  reading.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  book  that  I  had  some  moments 
to  observe  him  before  he  was  aware  of  my  presence,  for  I  felt  the  awkward- 
ness of  my  position  and  paused  before  I  spoke. 

This  must  be  Dr.  JEledmond,  I  thought  at  once.  Bnt  how  unlike  what 
I  had  expected  to  find  him.  I  fancied  him  wrinkled  and  grey-haired,  and 
this  man  could  scarcely  be  much  over  thirty  at  tbe  most.  He  seemed  tall 
•and  welUmade,  and  wore  a  gray  shooting  costume  He  had  a  pale,  dark 
face,  which  bore  the  evident  stamp  of  intellect.  Tbe  expression  of  the 
eyes  was  sweet  and  rather  aad,  the  mouth-  firm,  the  brows  stem  and 
thoughtful.  A  shaggy  dog  lay  at  his  feet.  I  had  noted  this  much  when 
he  looked  up.  He  started  to  his  feet  in  surprise,  and  laid  down  his  book. 
'  I  hastily  introduced  myself,  and  told  him  of  our  adventure. 

*'  But,  dear  Madam  1"  he  said,  "  we  did  not  expert  yon  till  to-morrow 
sight.  I  merely  came  round  here  this  evening  to  see  that  all  tbe  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  and  intended  driving  to  D early  in  the  morning 

to  meet  you,  and  introduce  Miss  Ennis  to  her  new  home.    I  am  very  worry 
for  this.     There  must  be  some  great  mistake." 

And  so  there  was.    I  had  written  a  few  days  before  to  make  knowm 
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an  alteration  in  oar  travelUng   arrangements.      The  letter  had  gone 
astray. 

At  thid  moment  another  gentleman  entered  the  room,  and  drew  hack, 
leemiogly  qnite  as  much  taken  by  sarprise  as  had  been  the  doctor,  who 
hastily  introdaced  *  My  friend,  Mr.  Howard  ;"  and  then,  snmmoning  several 
men,  the  two  hurriedly  left  the  hoase. 

I  went  oat  on  the  terrace  to  meet  Lenore.  The  aspect  of  things  out- 
side had  changed  by  one  of  those  sadden  shifts  pecnliar  to  the  coantry. 
Oor  whilome  foe,  the  darkness,  had  fled  before  the  fall  moon,  which  shone 
with  generous  beam,  her  lavish  light,  flung  upon  the  water  from  the  highest 
opposite  peak,  reflecting  distinctly  in  the  calm  breast  of  the  Jake  at  my 
feet  the  entire  range  of  moantains  which  skirted  its  shores.  Under  the 
silent  light  the  snow  seemed  to  clothe  moor  and  npland  with  an  unearthly 
beauty,  and  the  deep  blue  heaven  set  starry  jewels  on  the  brow  of  every 
towering  crag.  The  crisp  frost  hung  sparkling  on  the  trees  and  crackled 
nnder  foot,  and  there  was  just  enough  of  wind  to  give  voice  to  the  solemn 
wood  which  wandered  away,  undulating  and  dark,  into  the  distant  shadows 
of  the  moantains. 

I  soon  met  the  doctor,  accompanied  by  two  men  carrying  our  poor 
driver.  He  seemed  greatly  concerned  about  the  sufferer,  and,  excusing 
himself  to  me  in  passing,  went  on  into  the  house  to  attend  to  him.  Fol- 
lowing him,  came  Lenore,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  tntrodnced  as  Mr.  Howard.  He  offered  me  his  other  arm,  and  we 
returned  to  the  house  together. 

We  found  all  the  servants  gathered  in  the  hail,  looking  curiously  for  a 
si^ht  of  their  yoang  mistress.  Lenore  went  round  shaking  hands  with  them 
all  in  her  frank  good-natured  way,  and  predisposing  all  hearts  to  love  her. 
i  did  not  much  like  the  face  and  manner  of  the  woman  who  pres;ied  forward 
with  many  cmtsies  and  annonnced  herself  as  the  housekeeper,  and  Miss  Ennis^s 
foster-mother.  She  was  quite  too  obsequious,  and  her  glanoes  were  too  sly ; 
still  more  was  I  puzzled  by  the  cold  looks  of  a  girl  who  stood  apart  at  the 
distant  end  of  the  hall.     I  recognised  it  as  the  same  face  I  had  seen  through 
the  library  window,  it  did  not  strike  me  now  as  so  supernaturally  strange  a 
thing  that  this  beautifal,  wilful-looking  peasant  girl  should  resemble  in  fea- 
ture my  dead  Carmel.     Still  she  excited  my  curiosity,  she  was  not  a  servant, 
she  was  not  dressed  like  a  lady,  and  yet  her  clothes  were  much  too  good  for 
those  of  an  ordinary  peasant.  A  fall  skirt  of  crimson  flannel  fell  to  her  ankles, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  small  feet  was  enhanced  by  neat  stockings  and 
bockled  shoes.     She  wore  a  kind  of  jacket  of  snowy  white.      Her  arms, 
bare  to  the  elbow,  were  remarkably  fair  for  a  girl  of  her  rank,  and  beauti- 
fully rounded.    Her  black  hair  was  neatly  braided,  and  coiled  in  ample 
plaits  at  the  back  of  her  head,  she  was  wonderfully  like  Carmel,  but  less  so 
than  she  had  seemed  in  the  brief  glimpse  I  had  got  of  her  face  in  the 
library.     Then^  it  wore  a  soft  expression,  but  never  had  I  seen  GarmeFs 
gentle  features  disfigured  by  so  sullen  a  look  aa  was  expressed  by  the  eyes 
and  month  of  this  strange  girl,  who,  as  she  leaned  sulkily  against  the  balus- 
trade, seemed  eyeing  os  all  with  jealoos  contempt    I  could  not  but  louk 
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$i  her,  and  m  I  looked  I  bmt  her  flash  tndfrown.  I  faflow«d  Ibe  diiBoCioa 
of  her  eyes,  she  was  gazing  steadily  at  Howard  as  he  poHtely  drew 
Lenore's  heary  cloak  from  her  shoulders  and  handed  it  to  one  €f  tbe 
servants.  All  at  once  It  stmek  me  that  Howard  was  tbe  mosician,  nnd  a 
corions  page  seemed  laid  open  before  me ;  I  did  not  wish  to  read,  howoTer, 
and  tomed  my  attention  to  other  things,  trying  to  get  lid  of  the  mioomfort- 
able  impression  giren  me  by  that  girl's  face. 

I  asked  the  honaekeeper  to  let  us  have  some  tea,  and  while  it  was  in 
preparation  we  went  np  stairs  to  get  rid  of  onr  trarel-stains.  Lenore  peeped 
here  and  there,  and  was  enehan^  at  erery  turn ;  snoh  fine  wide  old  stair- 
oases,  snoh  dear  old  rambling  rooms,  siush  nice  cosy  little  nooks  I  Our 
dressing-rooms  were  side  by  aide,  and  song  fires  biased  in  each.  What  a 
delioions  home-like  sensation  came  over  me  when  I  fonnd  myself  again  the 
occnpant  of  the  room  that  (bow  many  years  ago !)  was  mine  I  By  a 
strange  accident  it  had  been  chosen  for  me  by  those  who  had  little  idea  of 
the  many  dear  memories  that  were  woven  into  its  hangings  and  twisted 
in  the  pattern  on  the  wall,  and  lurking  in  the  shadows  abont  the  hearth, 
and  sighing  in  tbe  wind  that  swept  the  beech  tree  past  the  window.  Tears 
woold  oome  when  these  memories  thronged  aronnd  me  with  their  impetaons 
welcome ;  bnt  there  was  little  bitterness  in  them,  for  Lencie  was  growing 
all-in-all  to  me,  and  the  happy  present  sweetened  the  saddening  thooght 
of  the  past. 

*  Ruth  MuxAia. 

(to    be    continued.) 


THE  VIOLET  AND  THE  ROSE. 

In  this  glad  season,  when  young  hopes  and  flowers 
Spring  in  tbe  heart,  and  bloom  around  tbe  bowers ; 
Child  of  harsh  winter,  cradled  amidst  tean,  ^ 
Tbe  graceful  snow-drop  timidly  appears, 
Emblem  of  hope,  she  lifts  her  fragile  head  ; 
Yet,  drooping,  seems  to  monm  the  floral  dead. 
Then  oomes  the  crocns  with  her  golden  cnp. 
Which  drinks  the  yonag  son's  yellow  radiance  np ; 
While  here  the  primrose,  firstling  of  the  Sprintc^ 
(To  whom  her  mother  rarest  gifts  doth  briiig,) 
Opes  her  soft  eye,  rejoicing  in  the  day. 
And  smiling,  hails  bright  PheBbns'  wanning  raf  • 
As  a  mild  virgin,  beantifnlly  pale. 
Yon  simple  flow'r  the  lily  olflbe  vale^ 
Modest  and  lovely,  seeks  the  sheltered  shade^ 
And  with  her  beauty  cheers  the  vernal  glade. 
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Whence  is  tliia  balm  ?  whence  do  these  odonrs  spring? 

Oh !  the  sweet  south  wiad  bears  them  on  his  wiog 

From  yonder  bank  where  langhs  the  new-born  Rose, 

Asking,  "  What  iower  snch  perfame  coa  disclose  r* 

TiM  little  violet,  from  a  leafy  screoa, 

Meekly  replies,  ^^  No  other  bnd  IVe  seen 

To  match  with  thee ;  thou  art  the  gardea^s  pnda ; 

Bat,  knowing  this,  why  hnmbler  flowers  deride  ? 

*Tis  tme  thon'rt  beantifa},  asd  rich,  and  rate 

In  tbt  and  ▼estnre;  b«t  tbon  art  not  fair 

Like  the  l<Mrod  lily  of  the  lonelf  vale. 

Whose  breath,  as  thine,  delighta  th*  enamoured  gale ; ' 

Kor  canst  thoi  boast  of  the  bright  axnre  hne, 

That  bathes  the  Iris  in  eelestial  bke; 

And  the  same  glow  thai  purples  evening  skj 

CSolonrs  the  lids  of  the  sad  vitAu's  eye — 

All  these  then  hast  not,  flaanting,  boastM  rose. 

Then,  wh^efere  Qneen  of  07*17  flow'r  tiiat  blows  ? 

And  this  [  know,  thi^t  in  the  rieh  parterre 

I'm  wooed  as  fondly  as  the  proudest  there.** 

Deep  blnahad  the  rose,  and  hid  her  lovely  head-->^ 
^'  Forgive,  forgive,"  the  gentle  violet  aaid, 
^<  I  do  bnt  )e8t — look  np,  that  cmei  thorn 
Will  pierce  thy  cheeks ;  would  I  were  never  bom, 
Bather  than  see  thee  thns  depressed  with  griet, 
I'd  yield  my  life  if  that  conld  bring  relief." 
Sinking  in  sorrow  on  an  emerald  bank. 
O'er  whi^  the  Rose  hung,  prone,  the  Violet  sank ; 
And  the  and  sighe  thst  l»aved  her  contrite  heftCt 
Did  to  the  Eose  soft  sympathy  imparL 
Bending  to  where  the  weeping  flow'ret  lay. 
She  raised  her  rival  from  the  tear<-wet  clay. 
And,  smiling,  said,  '^  Sweet  sister]  I'm  to  blame, 
I  am  in  fiaalt,  for  Rose  is  bnt  a  same. 
Which,  if  bestowed  npon  thy  fragrant  head, 
All  my  vain  boasthigs  instantly  were  fled. 
Bnt,  for  the  fatnre,  co-mates  let  na  be — 
I'll  lend  my  colour,  then  thy  breath  to  me ; 
And  mingliog  sweets  of  what  to  each  is  given^ 
No  towers  of  Earth  shall  have  so  mnch  of  heaven. 
And  all  shall  ask,  while  thus  our  essence  flows. 
Which  is  the  Violet  wad  which  the  Rose  ?" 

JOHK  DuooAzr. 
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I  Ainnr  it  I  have  always  been  too  fond  of  societj  ;  but  I  hare  nerer 
been  able  to  discover  that  society  has  reciprocated  the  compliment. 
Many  a  time  hare  I  neglected  some  important  mission,  rather  than  be  absent 
from  my  devoted  and  admiring  friends — friends  whose  midnight  gatherings 
had  become  necessary  to  my  existence,  and  whose  social  iiTegalaritios  had 
plnnged  me  into  a  sufficient  number  of  scrapes  to  form  as  long  a  ^^  chapter 
of  accidents"  as  any  writer  of  the  *'  sensation"  school  could  possibly 
desire.  All  sorts  of  engagements,  whether  on  pleasnre  or  on  business, 
have  I  been  known  to  break  throngh  that  irresistible  love  of  society  which 
has  been  my  rock-a-head  throngh  life ;  and  on  one  occasion  (will  it  bo 
believed,  0  Hymen  ?)  I  was  absolutely  daring  enough  to  annnl  a  marriage 
contract,  for,  when  I  was  expected  by  a  trembling  bride  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  I  was  some  hundred  miles  away  on  a  boating  expedition  with  some, 
roystering  yachters  I  The  consequences  of  this  false  step  were,  of  course, 
sufficiently  serious  to  demand  grave  reflection,  and  some  weeks  afterwards 
I  meditated  upon  the  propriety  of  commencing  an  entirely  new  line  of  life ; 
bnt,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
cultivate  an  attachment  for  my  own  apartments,  and  this  I  had  so 
frequently  attempted  in  vain,  that  I  almost  despaired 'of  success. 
Often  had  I  gone  to  my  solitary  abode  at  Camden  Town,  at  an  eariy 
hour  in  the  evening,  resolved  to  be  content  with  my  own  society,  and  to 
avoid  the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  the  Eong,  and  the  glass ;  but  the  reflec- 
tion that  my  absence  was  being  deplored  by  some  merry  companions  shot  a 
pang  throngh  my  sensitive  heart,  and  my  virtnons  inclination  was  destroyed. 
*^  Infirm  of  purpose  P  cried  Lady  Macbeth^  and  so  did  I — why  should  I 
not  make  a  resolution  and  keep  it  ?  But  bow  ?  There  was  the  difficnlty. 
Unfortunately,  those  reflections  did  not  produce  any  great  change  in  my 
eveiy-day  habits;  for  I  found  that,  struggle  as  I  might  against  the  desire  to 
spend  my  time  in  society,  the  love  of  excitement  tempted  me  forth  into 
the  world  when  I  might  have  been  peaceably  and  profitably  occupied  at 
home.  A  minister  may  change  his  politics  or  a  divine  his  religion,  but 
as  for  a  man  about  town,  custom  hath  made  his  way  of  life  a  ^pro- 
perty" of  so  much  ^'  easiness"  to  him,  that  neither  time  nor  tide  can  turn 
the  current  of  his  inclinations.  A  man  who  has  been  all  bis  life  going 
down-hill  finds  it  a  somewhat  troublesome  task  to  travel  up  it,  even  though 
Fortune  points  out  the  path.  The  moneys  I  bad  lost  to  friends,  whoso 
practice  it  was  to  |  demand  '^  just  half-a-crown,  only  till  to-morrow," 
ought  alone  to  have  opened  my  eyes  to  the  error  of  my  ways ;  bat  No. 
Like  an  adventurer  at  the  gaming  table,  I  had  proceeded  so  far  on  the 
wrong  road,  that,  if  I  saw  the  right  one  before  me  I  felt  an  instinctive 
preference  for  the  former,  and,  though  I  lost  heavily  by  the  choice,  I 
hoped  that  I  might  one  day  gain;  for  he  is  a  melancholy  individual, 
indeed,  who  does  not  say  to  himself,  when  bright  thoughts  come  npp^- 
most,  **  Something  good  must  turn  up  by-and-by." 
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Some  few  weeks  after  the  misfortune  above  recorded  I  had  beea  re- 
quested by  a  ladj,  with  whom  I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  to  escort  her 
and  her  two  daughters  to  the  theatre,  the  understanding  being  that  I 
should  procure  "  box  orders"  for  four  persons — a  system  of  patronizing 
the  British  drama  which  has  obtained  as  much  favour  of  late  years, 
amongst  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  as  it  has  with  that 
class  of  persons  who  claim  it  by  prescriptive  right.  I  had,  however,  re- 
ceived many  kindnesses  from  Mrs.  Dinwiddy,  the  name  of  the  lady  alluded 
to,  and  was,  therefore,  too  happy  to  gratify  her  request  in  regard  to  the 
theatre,  especially  as  I  was  to  have  the  society  of  her  two  charming 
daughters — Clementina  and  Wilhelmina — one  of  whom  (but  I  forbear,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  to  mention  which  /)  had  often  made  my  sensitive  heart 
go  ^'  pit-a-pat."  Moreover,  I  knew  very  well  (mercenary  wretch  that  I 
was !)  that,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Dinwiddy  was  glad  to  accept  a  free  ad- 
misdon  to  the  theatre,  her  husband,  the  late  lamented  Daniel  Dinwiddy, 
hop  merchant,  had  left  her  a  very  comfortable  maintenance,  as  she  herself 
called  it,  and  surely  there  was  no  harm  in  believing  that  the  ladies 
Clementina  and  Wilheknina  would  by-and-by  come  into  possession  of  a  fair 
share  of  her  property  ?  But  at  this  particular  moment  Mrs.  Dinwiddy's 
property  is  neither  here  nor  there,  and  whatever  became  of  it  the  reader 
must,  for  the  present  at  least,  forbear  to  inquire,  lest  he  be  induced  to 
throw  aside  these  pages  in  a  fit  of  glowing  indignation. 

To  proceed.  By  dint  of  a  largo  amount  of  perseverance  and  no  little 
d-ploraacy  (for,  be  it  understood,  I  had  no  mote  claim  to  the  suffrages  of 
theatrical  managers  than  the  Queen  of  England  has  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain),  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required  privilege ;  and,  presenting 
myself  before  Mrs.  Dinwiddy  and  the  young  ladies  at  the  sppointcd  time, 
1  displayed  all  my  '*  orders"  to  their  admiring  gaze.  Military  orders  are 
snpposed  to  have  considerable  attractions  for  the  fair  sex,  but  all  the  de- 
corations that  ever  glittered  on  the  breast  of  a  gallant  son  of  Mars  could  not 
have  shone  more  brilliantly  in  the  eyes  of  these  daughters  of  Eve  than  did 
the  paper  honours  I  now  presented.  Clementina  had  only  been  to  the 
theatre  once  before,  and  Wilhelmina  never!  What,  a  treat,  therefore  was  in 
store,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  myself  also,  whoanticipated  much  gratification 
firom  the  fact  of  seeing  the  lovely  faces  of  two  innocent  spinsters  beaming  with  * 
delight  through  a  long  and  popular  performance !  The  idea  of  the  expense 
never  once  entered  my  head,  though  it  will  clearly  be  perceived  that  it 
ought  to  have  done  so ;  for,  how  could  I  allow  any  body  but  myself  to 
pay  for  the  conveyance  and  all  the  little  et  ceteras  in  the  way  of  ices,  play- 
biUs,  box-keepers,  and  other  nubances  incidental  to  a  visit  to  the  theatre 
in  suck  company  ?  Arrived  at  the  place  of  entertainment,  I  paid  the  cab- 
fare  with  a  gracious  air,  and  tripped  lightly  up  to  the  free-list  office,  Mrs. 
Dinwiddy  on  one  arm  and  the  lady  Clementmaon  the  other.  Miss  Wil- 
helmina bringing  up  the  rear — as  elegant  a  party  of  non-payers  as  ever  at- 
tired themselves  for  public  display,  the  laidies  being  opera-cloaked  and 
wreathed  quite  a  la  mode  modems,  and  myself  (vanity  spart  I)  being  '*  got 
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up"  in  a  maimer  which  soemed  to  attract  evea  the  experieaoed  cjes  of 
the  obseryaot  officials. 

I  presented  my  orders  to  the  almost  invisible  person  who  sat  at  the 
receipt  of  costom,  behind  a  little  pigeon-hole,  through  which  I  placed  mj 
band,  and  I  felt  as  much  confidence  as  to  the  result  as  if  I  were  offering  a 
cheque  of  Rothschild^s  for  payment  at  that  distinguished  Hebrew's  bank. 
^'  Not  admitted !  a  benefit  night  1"  was  the  exclamation  growled  out  throngfa 
the  pigeon-hole.  These  words  struck  terror  into  my  brain,  thoogfa  they 
were  obyiouslj  quite  unintelligible  to  the  ladies,  who,  in  fact,  scaroelj  heard 
them,  and  I  instinctivelj  cried,  "  How  ?  what  ?  expiaial"  ^^  Look  on  the 
tickets,"  said  the  surlj  official,  thrusting  them  into  my  hand  with  an  offen- 
sive jerk.  I  did  as  he  desired,  and  there  were  the  awful  words,  ^*  Not  ad- 
mitted on  benefit  nights,"  as  pUin  as  those  in  the  ^'  Inferno"  of  D^nte — *^  All 
hope  abandon  je  who  enter  here !"  "  And  is  this  a  benefit  night?"  I  quicklj 
inquired.  "  Of  course  it  is,  else  I  should  not  have  said  so,"  was  the  polite 
leplj.  *'  Then,  what  must  I  do  ?"  I  asked,  as  hy  this  time  I  observed  the 
ladies  were  becoming  confused  and  perplexed ;  and  well  thej  might,  for  it 
certamlj  was  not  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  to  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  a  theatre,  all  unbonneted  and  adorned  as  they  were,  whibt  tiie 
itt-comers  gazed  at  them  with  mingled  curiosity  and  surprise.  ''  Do !" 
howled  he  of  the  pigeon-^hole,  '^  pay,  of  course  I"  Had  the  fellow  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  me,  1  could  not  have  been  more  hcmfied  than  I 
was  at  this  annonncement ;  for,  I  blush  to  say,  as  I  then  blushed  to  feel, 
that  I  might  as  well  have  been  called  upon  to  liquidate  the  national  debt 
ns  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  four  persons  to  the  dress-boxes  of  a  faalu<m- 
able  theatre.  ^'  Heavens  1"  I  exdaimed,  turning  away  from  the  relentless 
dignitary,  who  had  thus  brought  my  pecuniary  weakness  to  li^t,  and  ad- 
dressing myself  in  regretful  terms  to  Mrs.  Diawiddy — '^  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  for,  unfortunately,  I  left  my  purse  at  home."  ^'  Oh,  I  havB  some 
money,  mamma/'  said  Clementma.  *^  And  so  have  I,"  cried  Wilhefanma, 
(the  dear  bewitchers,  I  could  have  embraced  them,  but  I  restrained  my  over- 
wrought fealings.)  '^  Nonsense,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Dinwiddy,  ^'  do  yon 
thiiik  Fm  going  to  allow  you  to  spend  your  money  at  a  play-honse  ?" 
Unfeeling  mother  1  little  thought  she  how  th^  gentle  hearts  were  throb- 
bing to  gain  access  to  the  interior,  where  the  performance  had  by  tiiis 
time  comn^nced,  and  where  the  plaadits  of  the  audience  rang  in  their  ears 
in  mockery  of  their  woe.  Why,  they  would  ahnost  have  given  those  very 
hearts  to  accomplish  the  one  paramonnt  object  of  that  anxious  moment ; 
yet  I,  who  had  brought  them  into  this  distressing  dilemma,  was 
unable  to  relieve  them  from  the  difficulty.  In  this  crael  predicament,  the 
only  idea  that  snggested  itself  to  my  mind  was  to  say  that  I  would  mn 
round  to  the  stage  door  and  ask  one  of  the  actors,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  to  lend  me  what  I  reqmred  till  morning.  *^  No,  bo  f  ex- 
elaimed  Mrs.  Dinwiddy,  to  the  horror  and  amazement  of  the  pantmg 
damsels, ''  do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  it ;  we  can  but  go  home 
again."  For,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  that  prudent  lady,  though  fond  of 
an  evening*s  amusement,  did  not  quite  relish  the  idea  of  paying  for  it. 
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NotwiltotRnfing  ker  protosly  howerer,  I  placed  the  three  ladies  in  a 
ntired  corner,  and  was  about  to  put  mjidea  into  execution,  under  pretence 
tiiat  I  was  going  to  fetdi  a  cab  to  conrejr  them  home,  when  I  encountered 
mj  friend  Fitzmortmier  Sims,  (theTeiy  indiYidnal  whose  assistance  I  sought,) 
and  who,  not  being  destined  to  ^^  stage  business"  on  that  occasion,  was 
hastening  to  see  the  performance ;  for  it  should  be  known  that  actors,  when 
thof  find  the  opportnnitj,  spend  as  mndi  of  their  time  before  the  scenes  as 
tfaej  do  behind  them.  I  explained  to  him  my  position,  and  the  worthy 
litzmortnner,  (small  though  his  weekly  stipend  was,)  immediately  satisfied 
my  want,  for  he  had  received  some  arrears  of  salary  that  morning,  and  the 
^  benefit"  was  that  of  the  manager  himself,  who  had  arranged  it  for  that 
particular  evening  in  order  that  he  might  reimburse  himself  for  the  money 
he  had  paid.  **  Come  round  to  the  stage  when  this  piece  is  over,"  said 
Fitamortimer  Sims,  leaving  me  to  the  exclusive  guardianship  of  the  ladies 
under  my  '<  protection.''  *'  All  right,"  I  replied,  in  an  undertone,  for  I  did 
not  quite  like  the  idea  of  my  fair  companions  knowing  that  I  intended  to 
sever  mysdf  from  them  for  a  brief  period  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

.^ILobstacle  to  our  enirie  being  now  removed,  and,  indeed,  in  a  much 
leas  space  of  time  than  has  been  occupied  in  telling  the  story,  we  were 
i^eedily  seated  in  the  dress-boxes.  Being  somewhat  restless,  and  my  na- 
tdral  excitability  being  increased  by  the  humiliating  position  I  had  been 
placed  in,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  my  seat  before  the  termination  of  the 
first  piece,  iriiich  chanced  to  be  *^  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  my  susceptible 
lieart  could  not  bear  the  penetrating  glance  of  the  gentle  Clementina's 
tearful  eye.  The  secret  is)  out  1  It  was  Clementina  who  stimulated  the 
tender  passion  within  my  bosom,  as  the  *^  agony"  of  the  young  lovers  was 
being  '^  piled  up**  before  her.  Begging  to  be  excused  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  went  out  into  the  lobby,  where  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  gruff  gentle- 
man who  had  spoken  to  me  so  abruptly  through  the  pigeon-hole ;  ^'  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Wiggins  I"  said  I,  wishing  to  be  very  civil  to  Wiggins,  for 
I  felt  that  a  man  like  him,  '^  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  matters  disagreeable  to  me  on  fnture  occasions.  '*  Good 
evening !"  he  replied,  with  the  same  unrelenting  bluntness.  ^^  How  came 
yon  to  make  such  a  mistake  ?  You  ought  to  have  known  it  was  a  benefit 
night.''  *'  But  I  didn't  know  it,"  said  I.  <'  That's  what  I  complain  of," 
said  Wiggins,  ^^  and  I'm  astonished  at  your  ignorance."  ^*  I'm  not  obliged 
to  know  the  movements  of  eveiy  ibeatre  in  London,  am  I  ?"  was  my  im- 
mediate retort.  ^'  People  who  come  with  orders,"  cried  Wiggms,  '^  are 
bound  to  know  what's  going  on.^  "  That's  quite  a  new  doctrine,"  I  ob- 
eerved,  and  somewhat  ^naively  expounded.  ^  Oh,  I  know  all  aboat  yon, 
Mr.  Phobbs,"  said  Wiggins,  (Phubbs  is  my  name,  and  Clementina  did  not 
Chink  it  a  veiy  ugly  one.)  *^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  I,  indignantly. 
**Meanr  said  Wiggins,  with  increasing  insolence.  "Why,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  you  have  tried  on  the  same  sort  of  thing."  *^  I  waa  never 
in  a  timihir  position  before,"  said  I,  following  him  into  a  private  room, 
where  be  was  about  to  render  an  account  of  his  evening's  stewardship.  ^*  I 
know  better/'  exclaimed  Wiggins,  standing  before  me,  as  if  to  bar  my  en« 
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trance.    **  Would  you  give  me  the  lie  ?**  I  calmlj  demanded.    *'  Yes,"  said 

he,  "  if  you  mean  to  say" I  did  not  wwt  for  the  condnsion  of  the 

sentence,  but  instantly  gave  him  a  blow  which  sent  him  sprawling  on  the 
floor.  In  his  fall  he  caused  the  lamp  on  the  table  to  npset,  and  we  were 
both  in  darkness,  save  for  the  twinkling  light  which  came  from  the  gas  in 
the  street.  '^  I  shall  summons  yon  for  this,"  cried  Wiggins,  and  he  tried 
to  strike  me  with  the  poker.  Wrenching  the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  I 
threw  it  across  the  room ;  not,  however,  inteuding  to  do  any  mischief,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  struck  a  looking-glass  and  dashed  it  to  pieces. 

Thinking  it  was  now  time  to  retire,  I  left  Wiggins  to  his  reflections 
and  his  right  of  summons.  My  next  ipopnlse  was  to  rejoin  the  ladies ; 
but  this  I  had  not  the  courage  to  do,  considering  the  excited  state  of  my 
mind,  and  I  was  quite  sure  they  would  judge  from  my  manner  that  some- 
thing very  serious  had  occurred  since  I  left  them.  I  saw,  however,  that 
they  were  comfortably  seated  and  quite  free  from  any  intrusion,  and  then 
hastened  round  to  the  stage  door,  where  I  was  immediately  followed  by 
Fitzmortimer  Sims,  who  said  Wiggins  was  vowing  vengeance  against  me, 
and  the  best  thins:  I  could  do  would  be  to  tell  the  manager  the  whole  story 
myself,  for  fear  Wiggins  should  take  advantage  of  me  and  exaggerate  that 
which  was  only  a  petty  quarrel  into  a  deadly  assault  on  my  part.  I  agreed 
to  follow  Fitzmortimer*s  advice,  and  went  with  him  to  the  managerial  pre- 
sence. I  had  just  related  the  circumstances  when  Wiggins  entered.  I  said 
I  had  told  the  whole  truth  and  would  now  leave  matters  to  take  their  course, 
prombiug,  however,  to  pay  for  the  looking-glass  which  J  did  not  intend  to 
break.  I  cared  not  to  bandy  further  words  with  Wiggins,  and,  therefore, 
left  him  to  entertain  his  manager  as  best  he  might,  whilst  I  accompanied 
Sims  to  the  *'  wing"  to  have  a  peep  at  the  concluding  performance ;  glanc- 
ing up  at  the  boxes  I  discovered,  to  my  infinite  surprise  and  confosion,  that 
Mrs.  Dinwiddy  and  her  daughters  had  left  the  theatre  I 

The  night  seemed  doomed  to  be  one  of  misfortune,  and  this  was  the 
worst  of  all.  I  who  was  noted  for  my  general  politeness,  and  for  my  at- 
tention to  the  amenities  of  society  I  I  who  respected  Mrs.  Dinwiddy  and 
loved  one  of  her  daughters !  I  who  had  contemplated  with  pleasure  the 
gratification  I  should  feel  in  the  social  supper,  which,  with  hungry  ears,  I 
had  heard  Mrs.  Dinwiddy  instruct  her  cook  to  prepare  against  our  return  1 
I  who  was  the  responsible  protector  of  three,  otherwise  unprotected,  females, 
to  be  thrown  into  this  ignominious  position  I  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
thought  was  maddening !  I  dared  not  goto  Mrs.  Dinwiddy'a  house,  for  how 
could  I  excuse  myself  for  such  an  extraordinary  want  of  gallantry  ?  I  re- 
solved, however,  to  hasten  round  to  the  front  of  the  theatre,  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  the  ladies  were  not  awaiting  my  return  in  the  retiring  room.  In 
vain  I  sought  them  there,  and  in  vain  I  scrutiaized  the  oocnpanta  of  the 
boxes,  thinking  it  possible,  though  not  very  probable,  that  ^^  my  party** 
might  have  changed  their  places — they  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
gane^  leaving  me  to  chew  the  cud  of  shame  and  regret.  True,  I  had  been 
spared  the  expose  of  not  being  able  to  pay  the  cab-fare  home,  but  that  was 
a  minor  consideration  compared  with  the  reflection  that  I  had  eaoorted 
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three  ladies  to  the  theatre,  and  had  allowed  them  to  retam  from  it  by 
tbemselyes*  Not  wishing  to  make  an  exhibition  of  mjself  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lobby  lonngers,  who  might  see  the  confasion  I  was  in,  I 
west  back  to  the  stage  in  company  with  Fitzmortimer  Sims,  who  had  stood 
my  friend  throoghont,  bnt  whom,  nnfortnnately,  1  lost  in  the  intricate 
tomiogs  and  windings  of  the  stage,  which  clianced  at  that  time  to  be 
more  than  nsnally  crowded  with  scenery  and  '^  fitments."  As  soon  as  the 
bosiness  of  the  scene  enabled  me  to  wander  about  the  premises,  I  sought 
Fitzmortimer  in  all  directions,  bnt  fonnd  him  not ;  and  he  had  evidently 
left  me  behind,  as  ny  fair  tormentors  had  done.  The  probability  was 
that,  having  missed  me  in  the  bottle  and  confusion  of  the  stage,  and  being 
in  want  of  some  refreshment  after  the  evening's  amusement,  he  had  repaired 
to  the  '^  Bine  Dragou,"  feeling  a  tolerable  certainty  that  I  should  follow 
him  thither.  That  renowned  hostelry  chanced  to  bo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  theatre,  and  it  was  tbera  I  made  Fitzmortimer  Sims's  acquaintance ; 
bat  I  doubted  much  whether  I  should  join  him  on  this  occasion,  for  I  had 
quite  enough  of  excitement  to  last  me  more  than  one  evening,  and  I 
thought  it  more  prudent,  especially  as  my  funds  were  reduced  to  a  cipher, 
to  keep  out  of  society  until  the  next  day. 

The  performances  were  now  at  an  end,  and  the  players  were  rapidly 
taking  their  departure ;  the  lamps  in  the  body  of  the  theatre  were  extin- 
guished, and  the  stage  was  almost  reduced  to  darkness.  Not  being 
altogether  accustomed  to  the  penetralia  of  such  a  place,  I  had  soraedifficnlty  in 
groping  my  way,  and  suddenly  I  fonnd  myself  in  one  of  the  dressing-rooms. 
A  fire  was  still  burning  somewhat  brightly  in  the  grate,  and  by  its  *reflec* 
tion  I  ecnld  discern,  from  certain  palpable  evidences,  that  it  was  the  room 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Borneo  of  the  night.  There  I  was,  in 
the  sacred  apartment  where  that  love-bom  swain  had  adorned  himself  to 
meet  the  fasdnations  of  the  devoted  Juliet  I  where,  doubtless,  in  the 
march  of  time,  hundreds  of  great  actors  had  studied,  and  thought,  and 
"  fretted  ;*'  where  all  the  well-known  heroes  of  the  classic  drama  had  girded 
themselves  for  the  mighty  deeds  they  Were  called  upon  to  achieve.  These 
reflections  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind,  bnt  they  did  not  prevent  me 
from  exercising  my  visual  organs,  and  I  discovered,  as  well  as  the  flicker- 
iog  light  of  the  fire  enabled  me,  a  bottle  of  brandy  from  which  the  faithfnl 
Borneo  had  evidently  been  imbibing  his  '^  poison,"  and  which,  by  some  ex* 
traordinaiy  accident,  had  been  left  on  the  top  of  his  '*  dress-box."  I  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  nor  did  I  for  one 
moment  donbt  that  I  should  be  perfectly  welcome  to  partake  of  the  brandy 
if  the  owner  were  to.see  Jt  in  my  possession,  and,  therefore,  I  very  gladly 
imbibed  as  copious  a  draft  as  the  strength  of  the  spirit  would  permit.  In 
short,  nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune,  for  I  was  much  overcome 
by  the  annoyances  I  had  experienced,  and  my  nerves  required  a  stronger 
stunnlant  than  my  pocket  could  supply.  The  benefit  I  derived  from  the 
restorative  was  so  great  that  I  took  a  second  gulp,  and  immediately  after- 
wards I  discovered  its  effects  stealing  over  me,  for  I  had  eaten  nothing  lor 
several  hours,  and  was,  therefore,  ill-prepared  to  resist  the  intoxicating  in- 
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flaenee  of  nndilnted  oofnac.  Fortanately,  there  happened-  to  he  an  eaaj* 
chair  in  the  room,  and  I  instantly  thretr  myadf  into  its  comforting  embraces. 
In  a  few  moments  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  was  soon  visited  bj  a 
dream,  in  which  all  the  celebrated  actors  and  actresses  I  had  erer  seen, 
(including  the  representative  of  Borneo  on  the  occasion  described,)  appeared 
before  me — some  in  theur  private  coetnme  and  others  attired  in  soch 
dresses  as  were  familiar  to  me  from  the  stage.  The  most  extraordinary 
fact  was  that  kings,  qneens,  heroes,  warriors,  brigands,  priests,  ^  chamber- 
maids,''  **  old  women,"  "  heavy  fathers,"  "  walking  gentlemen,'*  and  every 
description  of  historionic  character  were  jmnbled  together  in  the  most 
heterogeneous  confusion  ;  and  ghosts,  witches,  clowns,  and  fairies,  seemed  to 
be  walking  arm-in-arm.  Ever  and  anon  portions  of  a  play  were  repre* 
sented  ;  and  it  struck  me  as  being  veiy  remarkable,  that,  while  a  hero 
of  tragedy  was  reciting  a  poetical  speech,  a  jocose  fellow  would  dart  for- 
ward and  introduce  a  burlesque  scene  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  it 
really  had  some  connection  with  the  serious  piece.  But  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  dream  was,  that  all  the  players,  of  whatsoever  '^  Hne"  or  degree^ 
appeared  to  act  in  a  faultless  manner ;  and  I  could  only  aooonnt  for  this 
fact  by  remarking  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  have  too  mneh  their  own 
way — a  state  of  thmgs  which,  I  was  glad  to  perceive,  had  at  length  found 
favour  on  the  stage  In  the  midst  of  all  there  stood  forth  the  iden- 
tical  manager,  to  whom  I  had  explamed  the  unlucky  oonlretemps  of  the 
evening,  and  who  most  graciously  welcomed  my  presence,  and  said  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  me  at  his  theatre,  free  of  entrance  change,  *'  when- 
ever  the  spirit  moved  me ''  I  thanked  him  cordially  for  his  disinterested 
kindness,  and  was  about  to  contrast  it  with  the  treatment  I  had  experi- 
enced from  his  employe^  when  I  felt  a  violent  tap  on  my  shoulder  and— I 
awoke !  Wonder  of  wonders !  I  had  slept  all  night  in  the  theatre  and 
the  stage-door-keeper,  on  going  his  morning  rounds,  to  see  if  all  was  ri^^t 
had  brought  me  to  a  sense  of  my  ^^  perplexing  predicament.?  A  few  words 
of  explanation  sufficed,  for  the  man  knew  me  very  well  by  sight,  and,  feel- 
ing greatly  relieved  by  the  nighf  s  rest,  disturbed  though  it  was,  I  hastened 
homewards,  the  strange  anomoly  of  my  evening  costume  as  adapted  to  a 
morning  walk,  causing  some  little  merriment  amongst  the  street  tdlera. 

I  had  just  lefk  home  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  pondering  on  the  events 
of  the  past  night,  when  I  met  two  of  my  old  friends  and  boon  com- 
panions, Harry  Winter  and  Jack  Spring.  I  was  about  to  re- 
late to  them  the  adventures  just  recorded  when  the  former  said 
that,  ^  far  as  the  kdies  were  concerned,  he  ''knew  all  abontit,"  for  he 
was  at  the  theatre  himself,  and  had  observed  Mrs.  Dinwiddy  and  her 
(Snngbters  sitting  in  the  boxes  by  themselves. 

''  Well,  and  what  did  yon  do  ?"  I  inquired,  anxionsly. 
"  Do  I"  replied  Harry  Winter,  « I  immediately  joined  them,  of  conrsei 
and  offered  them  my  services  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening." 

"  I  was  not  aware  you  were  acquainted  with  the  family,"  said  I  (for 
I  had  lost  sight  of  Harry  Utely,  and  was  really  ignorant  of  his  movements.) 

''  Known  them  intimately  for  0ome  mionths  past,"  levied  Hany  «'aaid 
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Teiy  nice  peopte  they  are.     The  old  lady  is  rather  mean,  eertainij,  but  aa 
to  the  girls,  they  are  not  to  be  surpasaed  for  beanty  and  amiabili^." 

*^  I  quite  agree  with  yon  in  that  sentiment,"  said  I»  ^'  bnt  what  induced 
the  party  to  leave  the  theatre  before  the  performanoes  had  concluded,  and 
before  I  could  rejoin  them  r" 

^^^  Because  dear  Clementina  complained  of  fiiintnessand  headache,"  said 
Hany,  '^  and  I  could  not  allow  her  to  remain  at  the  theatre  under  such 
circttmstaaces." 

*'  Allow  her  !**  I  exclaimed,  surprised  at  an  expression  which  implied  so 
mnch  familiarity.  ^^fiave  you,  then,  any  control  over  Clementina's 
actions  ?" 

"  A  great  deal,  I  assure  you,"  was  the  reply,  "  she  follows  my  wishes 
in  every  thing,  for  she  well  knows  they  teod  to  her  benefit.*' 

"  What  mean  you !"  cried  I,  '*  becoming  naturally  jealous  of  the  endear- 
ing language  in  which  my  friend  was  indulging.' 

^'  What  do  I  mean  ?"  he  answered,  ^'  why,  that  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Clementina  Diuwiddy." 

^  Tbe  deuce  you  are  I"  said  I,  horror-stricken  to  think  that  I  had  been 
unprofitably  spending  my  time  and  money  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
same  lady." 

**  A  fact,"  he  replied,  curtly,  "  as  this  will  serve  to  testify,"  and  he 
showed  me  a  miniature  of  the  fair  coquette  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket. 

^'  And  why  have  you  kept  the  engagement  such  a  profound  secret  ?" 
I  inqnured. 

*•  My  dear  fellow !"  said  Harry,  "when  a  man  is  really  in  love  with  a 
girl,  and  seriously  means  to  marry  her,  he  does  not  usually  publish  the 
baas  himself.'* 

"  Confound  it  1"  said  I,  "  she  has  jilted  me." 

^  Don't  call  the  lovely  Clementioa  a  jilt,'*  exclaimed  Hany  Winter, 
with  deigned  indignation. 

**  If  Hany  threatens  to  play  the  indignant  lover,"  said  Jack  Spring, 
who  had  just  returned  to  us,  after  lighting  a  cigar  at  a  neighbouring  shop, 
^'  we  had  better  change  the  subject  and  talk  of  something  less  agreeable 
than  Clementina  Dinwiddy." 

We  were  very  speedily  furnished  with  the  means  of  carrying  out  this 
suggestion,  for  we  bad  not  proceeded  many  steps  further  ere  a  summons 
was  placed  in  my  hands,  to  answer  the  complaint  of  Abraham  Wiggms  on 
the  felk>wing  day.  Meantime  I  related  to  my  friends  at  the  "Blue  Dragon'* 
the  particolars  of  the  affray  at  the  theatre,  and  of  the  extraordinary  night 
I  bad  passed.  Fitzmortimer  Sims,  who  was  present,  said  he  had  left  the 
theatre  because  Wig^ns  had  accosted  him  in  an  insolent  manner,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  him  a  party  to  the  quarrel.  But  I  desired  no  further 
explanadons  for  I  had  received  my  share,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
mj  xeflecdoDS  there-anent  were  by  no  means  of  an  agreeable  character. 
My  love  of  society  and  my  still  stronger  love  of  a  fasdnatmg  damsel,  had 
fed  flie  to  kojie  I  should  pass  a  delightful  evening,  if  not  whdly  free  from 
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expense,  certainly  free  ftrom  anything  in  the  shape  of  molestation.  And 
Yfhat  were  the  consequences  ?  An  inanlt,  a  quarrel,  a  blow,  a  fractured 
mirror,  a  severance  from  the  object  of  my  most  ardent  aspirations,  the 
reyelation  that  she  was  engaged  to  another ;  and  (*^  last  scene  of  aU*^  a 
summons  to  a  police-court !  Bitterly  had  I  paid  the  penalty  of  my  blind- 
ness and  stupidity  I  But,  no,  it  was  not  quite  psud,  for  the  summons  had 
yet  to  be  heard.  I  did  not  fail  to  obey  it  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Jack  Spring,  Fitzmortimer  Sims,  and  my  succcdsfnl  rival, 
Harry  Winter.  The  complaint  was  investigated,  and,  as  I  thought,  snc- 
cessf ully  answered ;  but  my  unlucky  star  still  continued  in  the  ascendant, 
and  I  was  called  upon  to  pay  five  pounds  for  the  assault  (because  it  took 
place  in  a  gentleman's  private  room)  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  looking-glass. 

Such  were  the  penalties  I  paid  for  following  too  industriously  the 
<^  charms"  of  London  Life  I  And,  when  I  came  to  reflect  calmly  on  all 
that  had  passed,  I  found  abundant  material  to  convince  me  that  those  who 
live  too  much  for  their  ^/riends  have  yet  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
friendship.  G.  H. 


THE  DAYS  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

It  has  been  said  that,  to  write  the  life  of  Marlborough  would  be  to  write 
an  eventful  part  of  English  history ;  it  might  be  added,  that  a  biography  of 
his  wife  would  be  a  narrative  of  all  that  was  most  interesting  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  If  the  duke  foaght  the  battles  agaiust  the  French  abroad, 
bringing  glory  and  taxes  to  his  country,  the  duchess  fought  his  battles  at 
home  against  jealous  intrigues  and  calumnies  of  the  meanest  description. 
Of  the  two,  the  lady  had,  perhaps,  the  more  difficult  task.  The  Queen 
and  herself  were  accustomed  to  chat  together,  call  each  other  pet  names — 
Anne  being  Mrs.  Morley,  and  Sarah  (the  duchess)  Mrs.  Freeman.  They 
had  scandal  enough  to  tails  about,  at  all  events,  as  one  of  them,  at  least, 
could  recollect  the  wild  doings  at  the  court  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  Mrs. 
Freeman  could  tell  the  story  of  her  sister  Frances,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time,  who,  dressed  as  an  orange-girl,  went  through  the 
streets,  and  carried  notes  of  assignation  in  her  basket  from  one  box  in  the 
theatre  to  another.  Afterwards  this  lady  was  married  to  Tyrconnell,  and 
was  the  first  person  who  met  King  James  in  his  flight  from  the  Boyne  to 
Dublin  Castle.  Anne  was  sometimes  talkative,  but  usually. sullen.  Her 
hnsbaod,  Prince  George,  was  a  good-humoured  sot,  who  always  wished  for 
a  quiet  life  and  regretted  even  the  trouble  of  joining  William.  The  Queen, 
then,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Churchill ;  and  we  can  comprehend 
how  she  was  bored  beyond  endurance  with  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  the 
duke — his  valour,  his  services,  his  loyalty,  and  disinterestedness.  Whils 
his  enemies  abused  him,  why  should  his  wife  stand  tamely  by  and  listen  • 
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She  was  grasping,  imperious,  and  hanghtjr,  but  fond  of  her  bnsbsnd — un- 
fashionably  fond  of  him.  When  her  cnce  beautiful  hair  was  graj,  and 
Lord  Couyugsby  proposed  for  her  wealth  and  rank,  the  old  woman  drew 
herself  proudly  up  and  said :  '**  If  I  were  fair  and  young  as  I  once  was, 
instead  of  being  old  and  ugly  as  I  atn^  and  yoti  tsoald  iay  the  w«altii  of 
an  empire  at  my  feet,  you  should  never  tak«  that  hand  which  once  be- 
lauded to  Marlborough.^'  With  all  her  art  the  duchess  was  not  able  to 
bold  her  own  with  the  <{ueen,  and  fought  with  her  at  the  ead  of  the  chap- 
ter. It  was  whispered  about  court  that  her  grace  had  a  temper,  and  dis- 
played some  of  it  to  her  Majesty.  She  frightened  Anne  into  a  sense  cf 
tier  situation,  and  another  favourite  was  chosen.  Then,  when  too  late,  did 
Mrs.  Freeman  beg,  beseech,  and  evea  weep,  to  make  friends  with  Mrs. 
Morley^  but  Mrs.  Morley  was  deeply  hurt  and  would  listen  to  no  expla- 
nation. The  only  answer  the  Queen  would  vouchsafe  to  her  iuipoi*tunitie3 
was,  **  Yon  desired  no  answer,  and  you  shall  have  none  -^  alluding  to  a 
saucy  expression  whidb  the  duchess  had  made  use  of  in  addressing  her. 

Havmg  gaHantly  given  "  places  aux  dames,"  turq  we  now  tD  the 
great  captain  of  his  age.  From  acconats  gath^ed  on  all  sides  we  can  learn 
that  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and,  as  the  phrase  was  then  under- 
stood, a  fine  gentleman.  His  manners  were  particularly  attractive  and 
courtly,  and  made  him  a  general  favourite,  whe«  very  young,  in  all  the 
revels  of  Whitehall.  Like  the  "  Young  Lochinvar,"  he  became  as  dis- 
tiogui^ed  In  love  as  in  the  field,  and  was  a  rival  of  Charles  himself  for  the 
good  graces  of  the  Countess  Castlemaine.  That  lady  made  him  a  hand- 
some present  of  £5,000,  and  Captain  Churchill,  with  a  prudential  foresight 
rather  unusual  in  a  gay  Lothario,  immediately  invested  it  in  purchasing  for 
himself  an  annuity  of  £500  a  year«  Macaulay  uses  a  veiy  hard  word  in 
speaking  of  the  relations  between  the  captain  and  the  countess,  hot  he  has 
nothing  but  hard  words  every  whore  for  Marlborough,  Churchill  certainly 
owed  a  great  deal  of  his  promotion  to  the  interest  of  the  countess,  and 
was  banished  in  a  friendly  manner  to  France,  having  got  a  company  first 
in  the  Guards.  When  we  think  of  his  after  career  it  is  curious  to 
consider  that  his  first  real  service  was  in  the  cause  of  Loub  XIV.,  in 
putting  down  the  United  Provinces.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  immense 
advantage  of  studying  the  science  of  war  under  the  greatest  military 
engineer  and  the  most  successful  generals  then  in  Europe,  Vauban,  Conde, 
and  Tnrrenne.  Marlborough  (then  plain  Colonel  or  Captain  Churchill) 
was,  on  one  occasion,  thanked  for  his  distinguished  conduct  by  Louis,  in  per- 
son, at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  returned  to  England  a  still  more  polished 
gentleman  than  when  he  left,  from  contact  with  the  French  court.  His 
political  perfidy  afterwards  is  now  perfectly  established.  His  promise  to 
bring  «ver  the  army  under  his  command,  to  the  side  of  the  enemy,  is  an 
instance  of  gigantic  treachery.  With  that,  however,  and  all  the  other 
squabbles  about  him  which  have  engaged  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelllncs, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  in  endless  disputes  and  recriminations,  this  article  is 
not  ambitious  enough  to  deal,  but  there  is  one  circumstance  in  his  career 
that  deserves  all  publicity  amongst  Irishmen,  and  is  not  out  of  place  in  an 
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Iriah  Jouraal.  So  anxious  was  Marlborough  to  entice  Irish  aoldiers  into 
his. army,  that  he,  on  several  occasions,  communicated  with  the  English 
cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  getting  such  concessions  for  the  Catholics  as 
would  reconcile  them  to  the  British  service.  Here  is  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Uarlcy,  which  the  reader  will  find  among  his  letters  and 
def^atches,  as  edited  by  Su*  George  Murray : 

'^  I  know  not  where  the  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  pay  may  serre 
this  campaign,  but  it  la  likely  some  of  them  may  come  on  the  Moselle.  I 
believe,  in  that  case,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  influence  good  numbers  to 
quit  that  service,  if  I  could  be  at  liberty  to  give  them  any  encouragement, 
and,  therefore,  pray  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  move  the  Queen 
in  It  at  the  cabinet ;  and  if  my  lords  of  the  council  think  it  advisable  for  her 
Majesty  to  take  the  same  measures  about  them  on  this  side  as  in  Portugal, 
I  pray  you  will  hasten  over  to  me  the  like  powers  and  other  papers,  as 
were  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  with  what  further  instructions  her 
Majesty  may  think  fit  to  give  on  this  subject."  The  meaning  of  the 
allusion  to  Portugal  was  this.  Under  the  condition  of  their  deserting, 
Irish  officers  were  offered  the  same  rank  and  standing  in  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese army  as  they  had  previously  held  in  the  French  service.  I  believe 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  would  accept  of  such  an  offer  would  only  do 
80  npon  the  understanding  that  they  could  afterwards  return  to  Ireland, 
lint  this  doubtful  advantage,  it .  appears,  was  denied  them,  and  they 
remained  to  become  naturalized  Spanish  aud  Portuguese  subjects. 

In  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Hill, 
envoy  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  follow- 
ing document  has  come  to  light :  — ^*  Whereas,  there  are  several  of  our  sub- 
jects of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  other  subjects,  who  now  sei-ve  in  the 
armies  of  our  enemies,  who,  we  are  informed,  are  willing  to  quit  that 
service,  provided  they  may  be  assured  of  our  pardon,  and  of  being  enter- 
tained in  our  service,  or  in  the  service  of  our  allies ;  we  have,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  authorize  and  empower  you  to  give  all  reasonable  assurances 
that  such  our  subjects,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  as  shall  quit  the, services 
of  our  enemies,  and  come  over  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  any  other  of  our 
allies,  shall  have  our  gracious  pardon  for  all  cnmes  and  offences  committed 
by  them  in  adhering  to  or  serving  under  our  enemies,  and  for  any  crime 
and  offence  relating  thereto,  aud  that  they  shall  be  received  and  enter- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  or  some  other  of  our  allies, 
^vhere  they  shall  best  like,  in  the  same  qaality  and  with  the  same  pay  as 
they  enjoyed  under  our  enemies."  This  was  an  excellent  ?t«e  de  guerre, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  officers  were  treated  jealously  by 
the  French  government.  But  the  wild  geese  [would  not  be  decoyed  to 
the  farm-yard.  The  voice  of  the  charmer  was  a  waste  of  sweetness.  They 
had  new  hopes  and  fresh  aspirations  in  the  land  that  welcomed  them, 
perhaps  friends  there,  aud  many  brothers  iu  arms.  Some  of  them  may 
have  had  French  wives,  and,  considering  the  traditional  temperament  of 
Irishmen,  this  is  not  uulikely.  It  is  well  for  us  to  know  that  their  courage 
aud  prowess  attracted  the  notable  attcution  of  Marlborough,  and  compelled 
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a  concession  from  the  Englitili  cabinet  which  remaiDs  an  undeniable  certi- 
ficate of  their  worth  and  yalonr. 

Marlborough  has  been  reproached  with  every  crime  that  could  occur  to 
those  politically  his  opponents.  JHis  friends  have  sung  his  praises  fnlsomely, 
but  have  shirked  from  defending  many  unworthy  accusations  broaght 
against  him.  That  he  was  avaricious,  though  lavish  enough  in  spending 
money  on  himself  and  his  palaces,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  It  is 
said  that  bis  most  intimate  associate  Prince  Engeue,  when  the  duke  was 
speaking  to  him  of  the  loyalty  and  lore  he  felt  for  his  Queen,  turned  to 
some  one  near  him  and  remarked,  sotte  voc^,  ^'  His  Queen !  Yes — Regina 
Pecunia."  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  vicior  of  Ramillies  and  Blenheim, 
was  making  money  upon  the  sale  of  bread,  entering  into  contracts  with 
Mr.  Solomon  Medina  and  other  accommodating  Israelites,  and  selling 
officers'  commissions  to  the  highest  bidders,,  thus  pocketing  perquisites  all 
manner  of  ways  by  which  they  could  become  at.  Yet,  his  answers  to  those 
charges  are  very  equivocal ;  and  he  got  badly  out  of  them.  In  his  latter 
days,  deprived  of  all  honoars  from  his  government,  though  still  retaining  a 
place  In  the  hearts  of  the  people,  he  left  England  and  went  to  live  in 
France.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  ho  returned  and  was  welcomed 
with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  by  the  nation.  George  I.  received  him 
warmly,  and  Alison  says,  "was  proud  to  do  honour  to  the  chief  under  whom 
be  himself  had  gained  his  first  honours  on  the  field  of  Oodenarde." 

Two  years  before  he  died  Marlborough  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
daughters,  the  Countess  of  Bridge  water  and  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  both 
very  young,  who  passed  away  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  From  this 
shock,  (for  he  appears  to  have  been  as  afiTectionate  a  father  as  sDch  a  great 
man  could  have  time  to  be,)  he  never  thoroughly  recovered.  Not  long 
afterward  Garter- King- at- Arms  proclaimed  his  style  and  titles,  wiih  all 
pomp,  over  the  tomb,  and  in  those  words  the  ceremonial  concluded,  "Thus, 
it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this  transitory  world  the  most 
high,  mighty,  and  noble  prince,  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough." 

Of  the  literary  men  who  lived  in  this  age  almost  all  that  could  be  said 
(and  something  more)  has  been  already  both  said  and  written.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  it  may  be  asserted,  has  led  the  fashion,  and  no  person  was 
better  qualified,  he  himself  having  assumed  many  of  the  airs  and  the  styU 
of  that  period.  The  sound  English  in  which  he  expresses  himself  and  tbo 
sarcasm  which  has  made  his  reputation,  ai*e  both  of  the  ago  of  Swift  and 
Addison.  Yes  in  hii  lectures  ho  is  scarcely  grateful  to  those  to  whom  he 
is  indebted.  The  only  way  his  exaggerations  can  be  excused  is,  perhaps, 
on  th6*following  ground.^.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  lectures  where  the 
lectnrcr  is  assisted  in  his  recitals  by  the  appropriate  aids  of  music  and 
scenery.  Thuf»,  when  Mr.  Gordon  Cummiug  kills  an  elephant  for  an  ad- 
miring audience,  as  large,  or  at  any  rate,  very  like  a  whalo,  he  helps  their 
im^igination  to  conceive  its  magnitude  and  his  skill,  by  showing  to  them 
an  illuminated  picture  of  the  performance.  The  advantages  of  such  an  aid 
are  at  once  obvious.  It  prevents  people  from  listening  with  their  eyes 
shut,  which  should,  for  evident  reason?,  be  avoided,  by  giving  them  some- 
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thing  to  look  at,  and  is  an  immense  saving  of  words,  as  it  is  on!  j  necessary, 
generally  speaking,  to  point  ont  with  a  wand  the  points  of  interest,  and 
recite  a  Yei*se  from  any  popular  poem  that  has  as  little  as  possible  con- 
nection with  the  snbject.  Now,  a  literary  lecturer,  (nnless  he  professes 
science,  and  then  he  may  have  as  many  tricks  and  apparatus  as  a  con- 
juror,) is,  unfortunately,  from  the  exigencies  of  convention  and  usage^ 
deprived  of  such  assistance.  He  is,  then,  compelled,  to  do  something  that 
will  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  listeners.  If  he  cannot  ahow  them 
dioramic  pictures  and  introduce  an  orchestra,  he  paints  a  word  portrait 
coarsely,  and  with  glaring  colours.  The  thicker  the  paint  the  more  effective 
before  the  foot-lights;  he  knows  where  to  put  in  light  and  shade,  and 
having  daubed  away,  introduces  what  more  resembles  a  sign-board  than 
a  likeneES  of  the  original.  As  for  music,  he  is  never  at  a  loss,  as  he  can 
take  up  his  own  trumpet  and  blow  an  obh^ato  upon  it  any  time  he  likes. 
In  this  way  it  must  have  been  that  Mr.  Thackeray  got  up  the  ^  English 
Humorists,"  and  hawked  them  about  England  and  America.  The  manner 
in  which  he  describes  Swift  is  manifestly  unjust.  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  is  put  down  as  a  tippler,  and  Steele  as  a  vagabond.  Who  will 
chronicle  in  a  hundred  years  hence,  how  many  glasses  of  port  the  author  of 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  takes  after  dinner,  and  how  much  he  owes  his  grocer  ? 
With  sach  important  matters  Mr.  Thackeray  has  occupied  himself  abont 
the  men  whose  reputation  lives  fresher  than  ever,  though  more  than  a  cen- 
tury has  gone  by.  Literary  fame  is,  indeed,  dearly  purchased,  if  there  are 
to  be  many  future  satirists  like  Mr.  Thackeray. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that.  In  despite  of  the  perpetual  fends  of  Whines 
and  Tories,  persons  would  find  leisure  to  read  those  delightful  essays  on  '^Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly"  and  the  classic  criticisms  upon  *^  Paradise  Lost.**  A  lead- 
ing article  in  a  modem  newspaper  would  scarcely  venture  upon  a  merely  li- 
terary subject  or  a  domestic  abuse  except  its  special  province  was  to  deal 
with  such  matters.  Political  intelligence  and  sittings  of  Parliament,  or  the 
grievances,  accidents,  wonders,  and  murders  of  the  day,  engage  its  columns. 
In  the  time  of  Qneen  Anne  such  a  thing  as  our  newspaper  was  unknown. 
In  the  reign  of  William,  so  important  and  horrible  an  event  as  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe  was  scarcely  noticed  in  the  public  journals.  The  coflce- 
honses  were  greatly  in  vogue.  The  merits  of  a  poem  or  a  play  were  there 
discussed — Pope's  last  verses,  Addison's  latest  paper,  Swift's  clever  bro^ 
"chure,  or  Dennis's  newest  diatribe — with  as  much  interest  as  the  move- 
ments of  Lord  Palmerston  or  the  budget  of  Mi\  Gladstone  at  a  modem 
reform  club.  It  is  only  when  the  editor  is  driven  to  desperation  to  famish 
the  necessary  copy,  that  he  now  takes  to  ridiculing  the  fashions  or  printing 
a  lament  from  seven  Belgravian  mothers,  composed  by  the  idle  wits  of 
London,  or  noticing  the  untimely  and  prodigious  growth  of  a  turnip  in 
some  very  remote  district.  But  the  "  Spectator"  was  the  magister  morum 
of  the  day.  The  manners,  habits,  and  humours  of  Queen  Anne's  Cockney 
subjects  are  there  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  with  unequalled  fidelity.  It  gives 
ns  an  insight  into  the  lives  of  soldiers,  courtiers,  politicians,  mohawks, 
theatres,  fine  ladies,  prize-fighters,  actors,  and  demi-reps,  and  contains  an 
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acconnt  of  one  coantrj  gentleman  that  has  won  all  our  hearts.  They  are 
ingenionslj  made  to  display  themselves  by  writing  their  own  description. 
A  barmaid  sends  a  letter  to  the  ^^  Spectator,"  and  tells  all  the  wiles  and 
coqnetbh  airs  by  which  customers  are  brought  to  her  counter.  Simon 
Honeycomb  is  bashful  in  society,  and  wishes  to  know  a  corrective  for  his 
complaint.  Nathaniel  Henroost  is  one  of  that  tribe  of  unfortunates  known 
as  hen-pecked,  and  he  makes  his  bow  to  the  public  asking  their  sympathy. 
His  wife  (he  says)  is  pretty,  but  a  vixen.  The  man  is  evidently  a  hope- 
less case,  for  he  seems  rather  proud  of  his  miserable  condition.  In  another 
page  Jack  Modish  complains  that  London  fashions  are  overrunning  the 
villages,  and  that,  on  last  Sanday,  at  church,  the  rustic  beauties  were  decked 
ont  with  ribands,  like  victims  for  the  sacrifice.  Isaac  Hedgeditch  is  anxious 
to  be  told  (Isaac  follows  the  precarious  calling  of  a  poacher)  how  many 
dogs  the  '^  Spectator"  considers  it  wonld  be  legitimate  to  bring  into  the 
field,  and  how  many  pots  of  ale  it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  drink  after  the 
day's  sport.  Lydia  Novell  is  dying  of  love.  She  tells  us  her  beau  is  a 
careless  fellow,  and  will  never  come  to  the  point ;  he  is  rich  though,  and 
that  reconciles  Lydia  to  the  delay.  Even  Doll  Tearsheet  has  a  place  in 
this  motley  company,  which  is  much  more  numerous  than  select.  Out  df 
the  entire  you  wiU  not  find  one  man  thoroughly  virtuous,  or  a  woman  pre* 
tending  to  be  chaste,  unless  the  first  has  the  air  of  a  hypocrite  and  the  se- 
cond the  manners  of  a  prude.  Taking  this  book  as  a  criterion  of  the  state 
of  society  in  London  at  the  time  it  came  out,  there  could  have  been  but 
iittle  improvement  since  the  Restoration. 

The  plays  of  the  time  partook  of  many  of  the  faults  which  disgraced 
those  in  which  Nell  Gwy nue  used  to  perform ;  and  when  the  curtain  was 
about  to  fall  the  chief  »ctor  or  the  prettiest  actress  spouted  a  frothy  verse 
about  virtue.  No  wonier  that  the  ladies  flocked  to  the  first  representa- 
tion of  a  piece  when  is  character  was  supposed  at  least  to  be  doubtful, 
because  common  mode>:y  forbade  their  appearance  the  second  time  it  was 
played,  when  its  character  could  not  be  doubted  at  all.  It  would  be  an 
unpardonable  omission  to  leave  ont  the  name  of  Swift  in  a  record,  however 
alight,  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  He  has  identified  himself  with  the 
great  movements  of  parties,  is  hand-and>g1ove  with  those  in  power,  and 
has  ?tin-ed  the  town  daily  with  essays,  lampoons,  ballads,  pasquinades, 
and  witticisms,  in  all  shapes.  Every  body  has  had  their  say  about  this 
wonderful  dean.  People  never  tire  hearing  of  him.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
been  his  biographer ;  Roscoe,  the  historian  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  has  been  his 
editor.  The  Cathedral  in  which  he  held  office,  the  house  he  lived  in,  the 
women  who  loved  him,  even  the  men  whom  he  attacked,  have  all  become 
interesting  because  of  their  having  some  connexion  with  him.  Cue  feels 
at  a  loss,  then,  to  write  Anything  of  so  recognised  a  genius  that  has  not 
been  written  before.  Let  us  take  aJ\antag(^,  hou-cver,  of  that  journal  to 
Stella,  where  he  jot  red  down  almost  every  occuntuce  of  Lis  life — that  jour- 
nal, where  he  seems  almost  to  think  aloud.  A  happier  selection  might 
have  been  made,  but  we  will  follow  his  movements  for  a  day  or  two  during 
Che  month  of  December  1711.    On  the  first,  Swift  writes  to  Stella  that  he 
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has  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Masham.  He  strolb  dawn  early  io 
the  morning  to  White's,  the  fashionable  coffee-honse,  bat  is  not  furtnoate 
cnonn^h  to  meet  that  gentleman.  Lord  Wharton  sees  him  In  the  crowd,  bat 
Jonathan  pretends  not  to  notice  him.  My  lord  will  not  take  the  cat, 
however,  and  rnns  through  a  crowd  of  impatient  backs  over  to  the  dean, 
catches  his  hand,  and,  probably,  compliments  him  on  his  last  book.  Mr. 
Swift  believes  that  his  lordship  wished  every  word  he  spoke  was  a  baiter 
to  hang  that  incorrigible  dean.  He  is  very  anxions  about  the  printer  aa- 
noancing  a  second  edition  of  some  one  or  other  of  his  works,  and  wonders 
why  he  does  not  call ;  it  is  most  likely  a  political  sqnib,  for  he  finds  a  letter  on 
his  table  from  Lord  Harloy,  informiug  him  that  Harley's  father  would  wish 
two  small  alterations  made.  Next  day  he  is  up  early,  having  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  needy  poet  called  Frowde,  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  can  only  come  out  on  Sundays.  That  squib  has  made  a  wonderful 
noise !  Mr.  Swift  dines  with  the  secretary,  and  they  converse  about  it 
over  their  dinners.  The  secretary  says  the  Dutch  envoy  intends  to  com- 
plain of  It.  The  dean  is  amusingly  scared  at  the  sound  himself  has  made ; 
it  has  taken  such  astonishing  effect  people  are  trying  to  guess  the  author. 
Some  Uj  it  to  Prior  and  others  to  St.  John ;  but  Mr.  Swift  remarks^  very 
Innocently,  that  he  himself  is  the  first  put  down  for  everything  of  the  kind. 
It  touches  the  Dutch  envoy  on  so  sore  a  part  that  he  refuses  to  meet  Dr. 
Davenant,  thinking  the  doctor  wrote  it.  A  third  edition  is  required. 
This  one  goes  to  Ireland,  to  be  reprinted  in  Dublin,  read  np  and  laughed 
over  everywhere.  At  two  o*olock,on  the  loth,  Mr.  Swift  went  to  pay  h\a 
respects  to  Mrs.  Masham.  She  is  at  home,  but  begged  to  be  excused  for 
a  while  until  she  tried  on  a  new  dress.  While  waiting,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
is  announced  and  enters.  He  immediately  commences  rallying  Mr.  Swlf>, 
and  somehow,  though  he  Is  a  lord  treasurer,  he  seems  to  get  the  worst  of  the 
badinage.  On  the  15tb,  the  dean  finishes  this  chapter  of  his  journal  from 
which  those  extracts  have  been  taken.  He  wishes  his  M.  D. — his  dearest 
M.  D.  (Stella) — farewell  I  He  wishes  her  also  a  merry  Christmas  f  He 
sends  his  love,  and,  once  more,  farewell  I  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
wit  of  Dean  Swifb  at  its  full  value.  So  much  of  it  was  impromptu,  and 
dashed  off  for  an  occasion,  that  it  has  now  lost  its  applicability ;  but  many 
of  his  sayings  are  of  such  true  vintage  that  they  have  only  improved  by 
keeping.  If  the  flavour  is  sometimes  too  strong  for  our  more  delicate  pa- 
lates, it  should  be  remembered  that  a  spade  was  only  called  a  spade  then, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards.  We  read  that  at  the  tables  of  most  gen- 
tlemen the  parson  was  always  expected  to  retire  with  the  ladles,  as  the 
conversation  after  dinner  was  such  that  a  clergyman  could  neither  join  in 
or  listen  to.  The  grand  aunt  of  Sir  AValter  Scott,  Mrs.  Keith  of  Rivel- 
stonc,  when  very  advanced  in-  years,  applied  to  Sir  Walter,  then  a  young 
man,  to  get  for  her  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Afra  Behn.  Scott  complied  with 
her  request,  though  he  could  not  help  feeling  some  qualms  of  conscience  at 
supplying  an  old  lady  with  the  most  licentious  books  in  the  language.  He 
was  relieved  from  all  nneasincss,  however,  as  the  volumes  were  returned 
almost  Immediately.  "  Take  back  your  bonny  Mrs.  Behn,"  said  Mrs.  Keith  ; 
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*•  and,  if  yon  take  my  advice,  pnt  her  in  the  fire.  But  is  it  not  a  strange 
thing/'  she  added,  '*  that  I,  a  woman  of  eighty,  sitting  alone,  feel  myself 
ashamed  to  look  through  a  book  which,  sixty  years  ago,  I  have  heard  read 
alond  for  the  amusement  of  large  circles  of  the  best  company  in  London."* 
There  is  bo  special-pleading  defence  here  offered  for  Swift  from  the  accu- 
sation of  employing  language  that  would  not  now  be  tolerated;  but,  as  we 
see,  ladies  were  not  ashamed  to  read  infinitely  worse  books  many  years 
after  Swift  had  died.  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  did  not  attempt,  as 
Wordsworth  said  of  his  own  poetry,  "  to  create  the  taste  by  which  her  was  to 
be  enjoyed.'*  He  found  what  the  taste  of  the  town  was,  and,  as  he  inva- 
riably wrote  for  a  utilitarian  and  practical  purpose,  he  risked  no  experi- 
ments on  fine  writing.  He  used  such  images  and  such  words  as  were  cur- 
rent in  drawing-rooms,  in  the  coffee-houses,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
theatre,  and  everybody  comprehended  them.  This  highly  moral  and  ad- 
vanced age  gives  reports  of  trials  and  issues  advertisements  more  immodest 
than  anything  Swift  ever  published ;  and  if,  in  two  hundred  years  hence, 
that  New  Zealander  of  Lord  Macaulay  should  tnrn  over  a  file  of  news- 
papers in  one  of  his  museums,  when  he  comes  to  some  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  court  of  Sir  Gresswell  Cressweil,  he  may  express  himself  just  as 
shocked  as  the  virtuous  Englishman  who  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  name  of 
Swift  mentioned  in  his  presence. 

There  are,  in  the  history  of  literature,  many  authors  whom  their  readers 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  in  the  light  of  personal  friends  and  favourites. 
The  great  poets  and  historians  are  mostly  excluded  from  this  intimate 
oomm  union  as  they  seem  too  superior  in  intellect  to  associate  with  ns  mere 
ordinary  mortals.  No  amount  of  extravagance  or  careless  habits  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  ns  shut  our  doors  in  the  face  of  a  literary  scapegrace 
who  is  harmless  and  unselfish,  and  of  whom  the  old  saying  holds  good; 
that  he  is  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.  Such  a  man  was  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  such  a  man  was  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Even  Macanlay,  when  he  did 
the  vicious  work  for  tho  Edinburgh  Review,  softens  towards  Steele,  and 
calla  him  ^'  poor  Dick"  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  commiseration.  Hard- 
hearted Mr.  Thackeray  finds  occasionally  a  generous  word  for  the  honest 
fellow,  and  the  only  roan  who  ever  abused  him  was  that  unfortunate  Dennis, 
who  abased  every  one,  and  he  was  won  round,  in  the  end,  and  absolutely 
did  what  he  was  never  known  to  do  before — wrote  a  civil  criticism  upon 
Steele's  play  of  *^  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  bnt  he  was  so  nnaccnstomed  to 
being  eivil  that  it  was  pronounced  tho  worst  thing  the  Grub  street  Hack 
ever  produced.  Steele  is  scarcely  ever  spoken  of  as  Sir  Richard ;  one 
would  almost  as  soon  think  of  calling  rare  Ben  Jonson  by  the  formal 
name  of  Benjamin.  That  he  wheedled  Addison  out  of  many  a  guinen, 
that  he  drank  ir,  that  he  vowed  refoi-mation,  and  never  reformed,<\hat  be 
kept  queer  company  and  said  queer  things,  and  wrote  such  as  bnt  few  men, 
in  thai  Aognatan  era  could  write,  we  are  all  fnlly  aware,  and  he  is  not 
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likfd  tlie  less  for  hie  faults.  Il  is  woodcrfal  how  Steele  kept  his  vrriling» 
pure  from  the  taint  of  bis  life  and  his  sarroaadiiigs.  Somebodj  worthy 
the  task,  and  able^  ought  to  give  his  biograpbj  to  the  public^  with  th& 
read'mg  portion  of  whom  he-  i»  already  a  favourite.  The  most  cuiioQs> 
incideot  in  his  corioos  career  was  bis  trying,  as  a  last  resouxce^  to  raise 
money  by  bringing  fresh  fish  to  the  ntarket.  He  was  to  carry  live  salmoa 
from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  London,  by  means  of  yawls  famished  witb 
deep  wells,  the  wells  to  contain  a  sufficient  qnautity  of  river  water  to  float 
the  fish.  He  took  out  a  patent  for  this  scheme  in  the  montb  of  June^ 
1718,  and,  together  witb  a  Mr.  Gilmore,  absohitely  fitted  a  vessel  with  aU 
the  necessaries  to  test  his  invention.  It  was  a  dead  failure — literally  a 
dead  failnre-^for  not  one  of  the  salmon  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  life 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  having  been  braised  to  pieces  against  the 
aides  of  the  ship.  Dick  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  year*s  ridicule  oo  bis 
failure,  though,  perhaps,  ho  did  not  take  the  loss  of  the  money  so  much 
to  heart,  as,  in  all  probability,  the  most  of  that  belonged  to  Mr.  (xiimore. 
To  linger  with  Pope  would  be  a  pleasant  theme,  but  who  ia  not 
familiar  with  his  history  ?  The  delicate,  puny  cjreature,  sarrounded  in  his 
retreat  with  his  books,  and  his  flowers,  and  his  elever  friends,  with  the 
grotto  which  he  has  immortalized  in  such  a  beautiful  verse,  but  which,  in 
reality,  mast  have  been  a  damp  care,  and,  to  a  dull  imagination,  haunted 
by  the  demons  of  catan*h  and  rheumatism — all  have  been  dilated  upon 
until  the  picture  has  lost  the  eharm  of  its  novelty.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  his  cbikihood  in  the  full  sense  of  the  twm,  precocious.  He  wrote 
passable  verses  when  other  lads  of  his  age  would  be  trying  to  stammer 
through  their  school  tasks.  Before  h*^  was  twenty  he  frequented  the 
coffee-house,  and  was  gratified  with  a  gliu>pse  of  the  great  Diyden,  whom 
he  almost  worshipped.  At  sixteen  he  conversed  with  Wycherly  and  was 
proad  of  the  honour  ever  afterwards.  But  he  was  far  too  weak  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  dissipation,  thongh  he  seemed  willing  enough  to  indolgo 
in  them,  for,  as  ho  himself  teUs  us,  he  was  at  one  time 

**  The  gayest  Taletudinaire, 
Most  tninking  rake  alive.** 

His  health  compelled  him  to  keep  early  hours  and  live  moderately,  so 
he  remained  at  home  tending  his  sick  mother,  who  waa  a  confirmed  iuTalid, 
with  a  tonching  care  and  solicitude,  which  his  biographers  have  never 
forgotten  to  extol.  Pope  was  not  destined,  however,  to  be  neglected  by 
the  world.  Eveu  the  exclusive  world  of  fashion  followed  him  to  his  vill» 
at  Twickenham,  and  solaced  the  heavier  hoars  of  the  poet  with  the 
elegant  trifling  and  gossip  then  so  much  in  vogue.  Though  physicalij 
weak  and  puny,  Pope  had  a  weapon  always  at  hand  for  those  who 
insulted  him.  His  very  delicacy  rendered  him  doubly  sensitive  to  any 
slight  offered  to  his  person,  or  to  any  sneer  at  his  merit  as  an  author^ 
His  revenge  was  scathing.  His  satire  spared  no  fault  or  misfortune  of 
its  object.  It  has  been  sal  1  th.it  those  whom  he  so  terribly  punished  do* 
berve  somewhat  of  oar  pit\^  «vca  though  their  offence  waa  great,  for  that 
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no  gnilt  conld  be  commensnrate  with  the  chastisement  he  inflicted.  Yet 
he  was  both  generous  and  kind-hearted,  whenever  a  fair  claim  was  made 
on  his  parse.  He  assisted  Dodslej,  the  publisher^  when  Dodsley  was  start* 
iog  in  business  with  Tery  small  means ;  and  he  was  a  good  fiiend  to 
wretched.  Savage,  a  clever,  but  vicious  man,  who  became  so  besotted  in 
the  end,  that  Pope  could  not  know  him,  and  yet,  to  the  last  be  helped 
his  necessities,  and  kept  him  from  starvation.  Few  authors  were  so  for- 
tunate in  securing  a  respectable  income  by  their  profession  as  Pope.  He 
was  enabled  to  purchase  an  fortune  of  £500  a  year,  which  was  afterwards 
found  charged  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate.  The  subscriptions  he 
obuined  for  his  translation  of  Homer  were  very  large;  and  in  June,  1713, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  iu  Paris  to  look  after  a  considerable  sum, — 3,030  livres, 
and  5,520  livres.  which  his  father  had  invested  in  the  French  funds.  The 
family  of  Pope,  being  of  the  Catholic  religion,  incapacitated  them,  in  a  great 
measare,  from  securing  any  property  or  moneys  they  might  have,  and  this 
would  account  for  their  sending  to  France  any  available  capital.  Pope 
lived  into  the  age  when  the  first  of  the  Georges  was  King;  but 
I  would  be  travelling  beyond  the  record  to  follow  him  iu  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  his  career,  and,  besides,  would  be  bringing  the  reader 
through  a  beaten  path  with  which  every  one  is  acquainted. 

W.B. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  PARLIAMENT  STREET. 

No  portion  of  the  metropolis  has  witnessed  a  longer  succession  of  changes 
than  the  line  of  street  which  stretches  from  Essex-bridge  to  the  Exchange. 
Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Howard,  the  architect, 
at  the  instance  of  Parliament,  projected  a  plan  for  ^^  improving  and  widening 
the  thoroaghfare,"  it  consisted  of  a  narrow  and  tortuous  passage,  almost 
impassable  by  day,  and  impenetrable  at  night,  (when  its  curious  intricacies 
were  sparely  lighted  by  reeking  oil  lamps,)  to  all  save  the  choice  spirits  who 
frequented  the  taverns  with  which  it  abounded.  The  names  of  several  of 
those  primitive  restaurants  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  principally  in 
connection  with  instances  of  the  wit  and  foibles  of  their  most  eminent  fre- 
quenters. Near  the  bridge,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Custom 
House,  stood  for  many  years,  the  famous  ^^  Sots'  Hole/'  a  tavern  honoured 
by  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  and 
we  have  notices  of  other  eminent  places  of  entertainment  scattered  up  and 
down  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  trade  of  the 
street  was  principally  divided  between  the  printers  and  woollen-drapers,  for 
notwithstanding  its  uninvituig  appearance,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
no  small  {"esort.  Amongst  its  inhabitants  was  George  Faulkener,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Dublin  Journal^  at  whose  table  Swift  was  aaoccasional  guest, 
and  whose  wooden  leg  subjected  him  to  the  merciless  raillery  of  the  humorous 
writei-s  of  the  day ;  and  David  Hay,  Printer  to  bis  Majesty,  who  carried 
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on  baslncss  for  a  considerable  period  at  the  ei^  of  the  King's  Arni9.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  street,  near  Essex-gate,  lived,  in  the  year  1740, 
James  Hoey.  He  was  a  Catholic  pablisher  of  respectable  standing,  and 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  The  Dublin  Mercury ,  which  attained,  under 
his  carefal  direction,  an  amoant  of  public  inflaence  that  caused  it  to  be 
chosen  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Irish  Government  during  the  brief  vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Townshend.  Hoey,  it  would  seem,  contrived,  whilst  satis- 
fying ail  the  demands  of  his  conscience,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
patronage  of  tho  pnblic  and  of  the  government.  His  contributing  staff 
numbered  in  its  ranks  no  less  personages  than  Marlay,  the  Dean  of  Ferns ; 
Courtenay,  subsequently  made  a  treasury  commissioner;  and  Jephson,  whose 
posthumous  fame  as  a  dramatist  has  been  regulated,  with  little  regard  to 
his  own  credit,  by  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

It  was  a  warm  period  in  the  politics  of  Dublin,  or  rather  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country  of  which  Dublin,  in  virtue  of  its  rank  as  metropolis, 
was  the  controlling  guide  and  centre.  The  Freeman^s  Journal  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lucas,  with  whom  the  notion  of  making  the 
press  a  systematic  weapon  to  be  wielded  in  defence  of  the  public  liberties, 
appears  to  have  first  originated.  A  long  and  brilliant  controversy  ob- 
tained between  ihe  wits  of  the  Mercury  and  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
Freeman,  in  which  the  rival  talerts  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost ; 
and  their  readers  were  kept  charmed  by  a  contest  in  which  the  logic  on 
one  side  was  equalled  by  the  dexterous  humour  on  the  other.*  In  the  midst 
of  this  excitement,  daily  familiar  with  the  click  of  the  tjpes  and  the 
creaking  of  tho  presses  in  her  father's  office,  Elizabeth,  Iloey's  youngest 
daughter,  grew  np  in  all  that  matchless  perfection  of  form  and  accomplish- 
ment of  mind  which  secured  her  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  beauties 
and  amiabilities  of  the  day.  We  are  told  that  her  form  was  of  slender 
and  exquisite  mould,  that  her  features  were  regular,  except  that  her  nose 
was  coquetishly  retrousse ;  that  her  eyes  were  blue,  and  her  hair  of  a  deep 
straw  colour,  almost  inclining  to  golden.  She  was  reputed  to  have  the 
finest  hands  of  any  woman  in  the  empire,  so  small  as  not  to  be  fitted  by  gloves 
of  ordinary  size ;  and  her  slipper  supplied  Daly,  the  patentee  of  Crow  Street 
Theatre  with  a  model  of  the  celebrated  slipper  in  the  extravaganza  of 
Cinderella,  Of  her  education,  we  know  that  she  was  mistress  of  Italian 
and  French,  a  capital  musician,  and  a  landscape  painter  of  no  small  merit. 
Thus  fortified  for  society  and  the  world,  Elizabeth,  at  a  very  early  age, 
became  a  pet  lioness  in  the  literary  and  even  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  her 
native  city,  where  she  was  caressed  as  a  prodigy,  and  where  those /ar- 
seeing,  but  often  self-deluded  prophets,  who  pretend  to  detect  the  germ  of  a 
whole  forest  in  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  were  not  slow  to  predict  for  her  a 
future  of  triumph  and  happiness.  Fortunately  for  her  own  peace,  her 
good  sense  preserved  her  from  being  carried  away  by  the  gallantries  and 
polite  attentions  which  she  encountered  on  every  side.  She  avoided  dis- 
play with  a  nervousness  springing  from  an  innate  sense  of  reBnement,  preferring 
the  society  of  her  sister  Grace,  a  prudent  and  and  amiable  ^1,  and  her 
senior  by  a  few  years,  to  all  the  attractions  which  the  world  could  afford  her. 
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Mr.  Hoe  J  was  tenderly  attached  to  both  his  daughters,  and  felt  ajasttfiable 
pride  in  the  triumphs  of  the  jounger.  His  wife  died  earlj ;  and  a  better, 
motive  than  mere  vanity  might  be  ascribed  to  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  congratulated  himself  on  the  fruits  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  culture 
of  his  children. 

It  was  an  evening  of  July,  1 788,  and  a  family  party  were  seated 
round  the  tea-table  in  the  front  drawing-room,  over  the  Mercury  printing 
office.  Besides  the  immediate  members  of  the  family,  there  was  present 
Gabriel  Guestier,  a  young  gentleman  of  French  extraction,  and  largly  con- 
nected with  the  wine  trade  of  Bordeaux.  Opposite  him  sat  Charles 
Talbot,  an  Englishman,  of  some  twenty  five  years,  with  a  wild,  artist- liko 
expression  of  head  and  face,  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  whose  depths  grew 
luminous  with  a  suppressed  fire  whenever  they  tunied  on  Elizabeth,  as  she 
sat  with  her  back  to  the  window,  her  pretty  hand  trifling  with  the  gilt 
pendants  of  the  tea  urn.  Above  the  fire-place,  was  an  oval  glass  in  an 
antique  frame,  surmounted  by  a  burning  phoenix,  (one  of  the  conventional 
atrocities  of  the  period.)  Gabriers  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  sort  of  quiet 
fascination  on  the  mirror,  and  his  object  in  watching  it  would  scarcely  be 
guessed  by  one  not  aware  that  the  glass  reflected  the  profile  of  Grace  Hoey. 
Grace  loved  him,  and  never  did  human  passion  meet  with  a  more  tender 
and  earnest  requital.  The  attachment  had  the  sanction  of  her  father :  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that,  before  Winter,  the  young  people  should  com- 
mence the  world  together ;  he  strong  in  her  love — she  upheld  by  the  noble- 
ness of  her  reliance.  Poor  Elizabeth  had  a  swarm  of  of  admirers,  addicted 
to  sonneteering  and  guitaring,  but  as  yet  no  recognized  lover !  The 
men  whom  she  met  were  either  too  sarcastic  Or  too  foppish  to  win  the  heart 
of  a  woman  who  prided  herself,  above  all  things,  on  her  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  character.     All  her  experience  had  tended  to  make  her  only 

'*  A  stndent  of  happy  faces,  a  lover  of  none.  *' 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon  of  the  heart,  that  when  it  feels  most 
indifferent,  it  is  most  in  danger.  The  cord  snaps  where  we  thought  it 
soundest ;  the  road  turns  at  a  point  whence  we  anticipated  miles  of  per- 
spective. So  it  was  with  Elizabeth.  She  had  snnned  her  pretty  person 
in  the  smiles  of  a  Viceroy  without  feeling  a  single  craving  for  his  throne  and 
coronet ;  and  now  (oh,  inscrutable  heart!)  she  was  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
dark  eyes  of  Charles  Talbot,  a  poor  and  nnknown  artist ! 

They  had  been  acquainted  only  a  few  months  at  the  date  of  our  story. 
Charles  had  sought  employment  from  her  father  on  the  strength  of  a  letter 
of  recommendation,  furnished  him  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  nobleman 
of  whom  Mr.  Hoey  had  heard  something  from  his  friend  the  Viceroy.  This 
introduction,  backed  by  various  proofs  of  his  skill  as  a  designer,  procured 
him  a  ready  and  warm  reception  from  the  publisher,  by  whom  he  was  im- 
mediately employed  to  illustrate  an  edition  6f  Montaigne,  printed  for  select 
circulation,  at  the  instance  of  a  French  gentleman,  residing  in  Dublin.  A 
few  days  sufficed  him  to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  employer,  at 
whose  table  we  found  him  on  the  abovementioned  evening. 
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Mr.  Hoey  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  large  and  laxurionsly-coshioned  arm- 
chair placed  at  the  right  of  the  fire.  The  twilight  thickened  in  the  room, 
and  Elizabeth  rose  and  placed  lights  on  the  table. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Talbot,"  she  asked,  "  how  old  is  yonr  friend,  the  earl  ?" 

Charles  smiled.  '^  I  shonld  think  he  cannot  be  mnch  older  than  I— 
that  is  to  say  abont  the  same  age.     We  are  very  intimate." 

'^  Yonr  aristocracy,  of  course,  improve  npon  acquaintance,"  said  Guestler, 
with  a  quiet  sneer,  intended  to  reflect  npon  Talbot*s  patron.  ''Mast 
monntains  be  always  viewed  from  a  dlstaiice  ?" 

"  That,"  replied  Talbot,  uttering  his  words  rapidly,  "  depends  in  many 
instances  on  the  taste  of  the  observer.  Like  all  other  institutions,  our 
aristocracy  have  mixed  qualities — they  are  good  and  bad.  You  may 
compare  some  of  them  to  capital  Champagne,  and  others  to  very  flat 
Bordeaux ." 

Grace  reddened  visibly,  whilst  the  grey  eyes  of  Guestier  dilated  on  the 
speaker. 

"  Persons  of  quality,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Talbot,**  exclaimed  Grace, 
are  too  often  apt  to  mistake  sarcasm  for  wit,  in  the  efibrt  to  make  a  figure 
amongst  then*  acqnuntaiices.  I  vow  it  is  hard  to  blame  them,  when  one 
remembers  the  flatteries  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

It  was  Elizabeth's  turn  to  speak.  Evidently  annoyed  by  the  course  the 
conversation  had  taken,  and  wishing  to  alter  it,  she  exclaimed,  ''  Saints, 
you  are  a  pretty  set  of  moralists  to  meet  at  a  tea-table !  Your  talk  is  as  dull 
as  the  last  vaudeville.  Come,  answer  me,  Mr.  Talbot — ^is  this  mighty  earl 
handsome — is  he  refined?" 

"  Neither,  I  assure  you,"  answered  Talbot.  "  Take  him  for  all-in-all, 
he  might  escape  the  envy  of  the  men  and  the  praises  of  the  women,  at  a 
drum  or  a  rout." 

''  Is  he  a'  brilliant  talker,  then — ^good  at  ban  mot  and  repartee  ?" 

"  Well,  so,  so.  Miss  Hoey.  Ho  once  turned,  to  my  knowledge,  a 
pretty  epigram  for  a  cat's  collar — Lady  Titfaddle's  cat.  S*death,  and 
who'd  take  him  to  be  si  man  of  parts  ? ' 

'^  Married,  of  course,  Mr.  Talbot?"  put  in  Grace,  in  a  tone  of  elaborate 
carelessness. 

"  The  gods  have  ordained  otherwise.  He  is  as  single  as  a  cane  without 
the  ivory.  Miss  Hoey.  Gad,  how  some  men  escape  and  others  are  meshed 
might  furnish  matter  for  a  second  Tatler  r 

,"  It  is  very  obvious  that  your  patron  has  very  little  of  your  affection, 
Mr.  Talbot,"  said  Guestier,  as  he  handed  Elizabeth  the  snoff  dish.  •'  He 
was  a  wise  man  who  sought  to  be  saved  from  his  friends — eh  ?" 

*'  Mr.  Guestier  misapprehends,"  replied  Talbot,  lifting  the  cup  to  his 
lips.  "  If  the  earl  favour  me,  am  I,  for  that  reason,  to  become  the 
gazette  of  his  parts  and  goodnesses  ?  Ah,  Y^  rather  be  a  kitten,  and 
cry  '  mew,*  as  somebody  says,  than  play  the  lacquey  to  any  man's  whimsi- 
calities." 

**  Your  spirit  does  you  credit,  Mr.  Talbot,"tsaid  Elizabeth.  "  I  wish 
it  were  more  commonly  diflased  amongst  us." 
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'^  Bless  me,  how  long  have  I  slept  ?"  said  Mr.  Hoey,  starting  np  in  his 
chair,  and  looking  with  some  surprise  at  his  gnests. 

Talbot  rose,  shook  hands  with  Grace  and  Elizabeth,  in  whose  fingers 
his  own  lingered  for  a  moment,  bowed  slowly  to  Gnestier,  and  took  his 
departure.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  Grace's  lover,  and,  Mr.  Hoey 
having  retired,  the  girls  found  themselves  alone.  Elizabeth  bad  fallen 
into  a  reverie  whilst  examining  the  ornamentation  on  a  cup  of  green 
Venetian  glass.     She  was  startled  by  her  sister's  voice. 

"  Liz,  dear,"  said  Grace,  ''  is'nt  that  Talbot  a  haughty  creature.  I 
could  have  boxed  bis  ears  over  that  bad  Bordeaux  metaphor." 

"  Elizabeth  looked  up  and  smiled  at  her  sister's  vivacity.  '^  Would 
you  have  him  hold  his  tongue,  pet,  when  Mr.  Gnestier  grew  so  pointed  ? 
Sorely,  all's  fair  in  war,  or  the  proverbs  have  fibbed  for  ages." 

''  A  fico  for  your  proverbs !  I  should  have  so  liked  to  pull  the  wicked 
creature's  black  forelock  when  he  turned  that  savage  look  on'  Gabriel," 
and  Grace  stamped  her  slipper  on  the  carpet  with  pretty  vehemence. 

"  My  own  Grace,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  voice  full  of  patho?,  as  she 
fiung  herarms  around  her  sister's  neck,  and  looked  in  her  face,  ^'  you  speak 
daggers,  but  use  none; .  You  must  not  speak  ill  of  him  for  my  sake.  Will 
it  promise  me  ?  * 

One  step  from  the  hearth,  and  Grace  confronted  her  sister  with  a  look 
of  sublime  triumph — "You  love  him !"  she  exclaimed,  '^  that  artist  fellow. 
Oh !  Ticania,  Titania !  the  gods  release  thee  from  this  ugly  spell  1" 

^'  You  are  most  ungracious,'*  cried  Elizabeth,  whose  blood  was  sud- 
denly roused  by  the  last  insinuation  against  her  lover.  ''  He  deserves  no 
such  reproach  from  you,  from  me,  from  any  one." 

"The  little  spiteful,"  said  Grace,  in  a  soothing,  patronising  tone, 
"  will  not  even  have  her  sister  joke  with  her.  But,  pet,  seriously  speak- 
ing, this  will  not  do.  We  must  look  up,  not  down.  It  wouid  break  his 
heart,  (and  she  pointed  to  the  empty  cbair  of  Mr.  Hoey)  if  you,  gifted 
and  accomplished,  and  pretty  withal,  became  the  wife  of  a  man  of  inferior 
station.     You  must  not  think  of  it,  sweet — must  not." 

Elizabeth  sighed,  and  running  her  fingers  over  the  water  glasses  set 
upon  a  table  under  the  windows,  hummed  this  stanza  from  a  popular  ballad 
of  the  time : 

'*  I  know  not  if  ho  love  me  ;  I  know  not 

If  sweet  approaches  meet  with  cruel  blows ; 
0  !  hearty  with  him  Td  gladly  share  my  lot. 

Taking  the  world  as  it  goes.* 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  her  sister,  who  stood  before  her,  puzzled  and 
irresolute  as  to  what  she  should  say,  then  taking  her  candle,  she  whispered 
a  quick  ^'  good-night,"  and  left  the  room.  Grace  looked  mournfully  after 
her  for  a  moment,  and  shook  her  head  thoughtfully.  ''  How  true,"  quoth 
she,  ^'  was  the  crooked  moral  of  the  gold  finder !  The  fellow  went  to 
gnther  stones  for  a  fence  and  found  the  materials  of  a  fortune.  Lucky 
Talbot !  Heigh  ho  !"  and,  sighing  to  herself,  she  left  the  room. 
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Six  months  have  passei  awaj.  Talbot  and  Guestier  are  cool  friends. 
One  is  proad  of  bis  monej  and  mercantile  position,  the  other  glories  in  his 
art,  and  has  grown  so  sarcastic  that  Guestier,  unable  to  compete  with  such 
a  rival,  quits  the  field  in  silence.  Grace,  notwithandiog  her  sympathy  with 
her  vanquished  lover,  begins  to  like  Talbot,  who  was  one  of  those  happy 
men  that  improve  upon  acquaintance.  There  was  an  easy  dignity  about 
his  manners  that  fascinated  the  fastidious  eyes  of  the  young  lady,  and 
puzzled  her  sorely  as  to  how  the  owner  acquired  them.  As  for  our  poor 
Elizabeth  she  feared  to  reflect  on  the  hold  he  had  taken  on  her  heart.  To 
her  the  world  meant  only  Charles  Talbot.  She  never  told  her  love  ;  bat 
he  guessed  rightly  when  he  declared  his,  and  received  in  return  the  blessed 
assurance  which  is  the  noblest  requital  sought  by  a  man's  heart. 

A  brilliant  party  had  assembled  one  evening  about  the  middle  of  antumn 
in  Jephson*8  rooms,  in  Exchange-alley.  Amongst  the  guests  were  Mr. 
Hoey,  Grace,  Elizabeth,  and  Guestier.  The  rooms  were  divided  from  each 
other  by  crimson  hangings,  slightly  drawn  aside,  so  as  to  expose  the  inside 
apartment  to  the  company  assembled  in  the  front.  It  was  the  era  of  hoops 
and  feathers,  lappets  and  rouge.  The  rustle  of  silk,  poplin,  and  brocade 
made  a  pleasant  murmur ;  and  the  light  of  sixty  candles,  fixed  in  silver 
candalabra,  flared  down  upon  the  picturesque  groups  as  they  moved  across 
the  polished  floors.  Elizabeth  had  seated  herself  behind  a  dowager-like  lady 
deeply  intent  on  a  game  of  loo,  and  watched  the  cards  with  a  quiet  inte- 
rest until  her  ear  was  struck  by  a  well-known  laugh  in  the  next  room. 
Suddenly  a  chorus  of  voices  exclaimed,  **  Bravo ! — ^good,  a  hit,  a  hit."  A 
group  gathered  around  a  table,  on  which  were  placed  drawing  materials 
opened,  and  in  its  midst  she  saw  Talbot  wiping  off  some  pencil  stains  from 
his  delicate  fingers.  He  had  sketched  a  caricature  of  Charles  Lucas,  with 
whom  the  wits  of  the  Mercury  were  then  at  war ;  and  the  resemblance  was 
so  ludicrously*  perfect  as  to  elicit  the  plaudits  of  those  to  whom  it  was  passed 
around.  Guestier  examined  the  crayon  and  his  malignant  eye  at  once  de- 
.  tected  its  striking  resemblance  to  Mr.  Hoey. 

"  May  I  reckon  on  your  gooduess,  Mr.  Talbot,"  he  asked,  "  to  make 
thb  sketch  my  property?" 

**  Pshaw,  a  mere  bagatelle — curl-paper ;  do  what  you  like  with  it,  my 
dear  sir,"  replied  Talbot. 

"  You  have  too  low  an  opinion  of  your  own  talents,  Mr.  Talbot,"  said 
Guestier,  taking  a  pencil  and  writing  the  words  "  Old  Hoey,"  below  the 
drawing.  ^'  You  have  placed  me,  for  the  first  time,  under  a  handsoms 
obligation  to  yourself." 

"  1  cry  quits,"  said  Charles,  with  considerable  vivacity.  "  I  cry  quits; 
ta,  ta,"  and  he  waved  his  haud  to  Guestier,  as  the  latter  rejoined  the 
ladies. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  that — ^fine  performance— eh ;  admirable  fidelity. 
Miss  Hoey  ?" 

Elizabeth  blushed  from  her  chin  to  her  turban.  "  Is  Mr.  Talbot  the 
artist  ?"  he  asked, — *•  is  Mr.  Talbot  the  artist  ?" 
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^^  Jove,  he  is,"  replied  Gaestier.  *'  Eyeiyone  knew  it  at  &  glance.  Bui 
what  do  those  angry  brows  mean  ?" 

^'  I  am  veiy  ill/'  said  Elizabeth ;  '^  oh,  Mr.  Gaestier,  oblige  me  and 
caH  a  chair." 

^^  I  am  Sony  yon  shoald  leare  us,  Miss  Hoej,  on  so  short  a  wamiog. 
May  I  oflTer  you  an  ice  ?" 

^^  Oh,  pray,  call  a  chair,  I  am  so  faint,"  and  Elizabeth  leant  back  with 
an  air  of  pain  and  exhaustion. 

Guestier  had  scarcely  left  the  room  when  Charles  came  to  seek  her. 
*<  IVe  come,  dear,  to  ask  you  for  one  little  camelia  oot  of  that  gorgeous 
bonqnet.     Eh,  you  refuse  1     Pray  what  h  ave  I  done,  Elizabeth  ?" 
.*'    '-  Did  yon  sketch  tliis  carricature  ?"  she  asked,  without  lifting  her  eyes, 
^*  I  scarcely  ^ve  you  credit  for  so  vile  a  performance." 

'^  I  must  plead  guilty  to  that  indiscretion,  Elizabeth." 

"  Indiscretion !  Mr.  Talbot.  I  should  blush  to  say  what  I  think  of 
it." 

"  And— why ?" 

"  Is  not  the  offence  obvious  ?  You  have  dared  to  carricature  one 
whom  not  only  I,  but  all  who  know  him,  esteem  and  love." 

^^  Chair  ready,  Miss  Hoey,"  cried  Guestier,  from  the  door. 

^  I  hate  scenes,"  she  continued,  ''  and  will  not  rehearse  one  for  th» 
benefit  of  the  company,  to  give  the  town  talk  for  a  fortnight — but " 

*^Can  there  be  any  unfortunate  misapprehension,  Elizabeth?     For 

goodness'  sake  jodge  me  not  so  wildly  I    Do  you " 

*^  Chair,  Miss  Hoey,  the  links  will  go  ont  in  the  draughts,"  cried  Gaestier, 
who  watched  the  altercation  with  ill-disguised  interest. 

''  I  know  all,"  said  Miss  Hoey,  as  she  gathered  her  train  over  her 
arm,  ''  and  oblige  me  by  not  calling  again  when  yon  have  reason  to  think 
I  am  at  home.     Yon  ai^e  too  well  bred  to  misunderstand  me." 

Talbot  grew  white.  ''  And  all  for  a  silly  carricature  of  a  stupid  oaf !" 
he  said. 

Elizabeth  turned  round  sharply,  and  her  woi-ds  came  thick  and  rapid : — 

^'  It  wanted  but  this  insult,  Mr.  Talbot,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  your 
ingratitude ;  go,  s]r.  In  forcing  an  outrage  on  my  best  friend,  you  have 
lost  ail  claim  to  my  i^pect,  for  ever  and  for  ever,"  and,  so  saying,  she  passed 
from  the  room  clothed  in  all  the  majesty  of  anger. 

Talbot  saw  her  take  Gnestier's  arm  as  they  descended  the  stairs.  A 
flower  dropped  from  her  bouquet :  he  hastened  to  pick  up  the  precious 
relic  of  the  light  that  had  passed  from  him  for  ever,  and  place  it  in  his 
bosom.  The  world  seemed  to  have  darkened  suddenly  on  his  soul,  and  he 
shivered  in  the  new  desolation  which  compassed  him  round. 

''  Doing  the  philosopher  in  siitin  breeches,"  said  a  friendly  voice,  as  a 

friendly  hand  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder.     He  turned  round  and  beheld 

Jephson  standing  beside  him,  a  gleam  of  malignant  humour  in  his  eyes. 

"  'Gad !  yes,''  said  Talbot.  *'  Deuced  weary,  isn't  it  ?  Is  there  a  bumpsi- 

of  claret  under  Olympus?" 
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They  were  weary  days  aod  nights  for  EHxabeth  Hoey,  since  she  had 
parted  in  anger  with  Charles  Talbot,  since  her  sister  had  left  her  to  be* 
come  the  mistress  of  a  strange  home,  and  the  dusies  grew  npon  her  fadier's 
grave  in  a  suburban  churchyard.  Often  and  bitterly  she  repented  the  un- 
merciful way  in  which  she  had  treated  him,  who,  with  all  his  faolts,  (and 
they  were  as  few  as  angelic  visitations)  loved  and  reverenced  her.  Against 
him  there  was  but  one  damning  accusation ;  and  her  resentment  was  some- 
what sanctified  by  the  honour  due  to  a  parent's  memory.  Frequently,  look- 
ing back  upon  her  past  life  and  shuddering  at  the  dreariness  of  the  years 
before,  she  would  forgive  Talbot,  passionately  praying,  in  her  innermost 
heart,  that  he  might  return,  and  be  reconciled  to  a  heart  from  which  bb 
sin  had  too  long  estranged  him.  And  then  came  a  revelation  which  ate 
to  the  very  root  of  her  potoe  of  mind,  and  made  her  life  an  imitation  of 
the  old  f  rait,  whose  rind  glows  with  crimson  and  veimilion,  while  the  worm 
gnaws  at  its  core.  Charles  Talbot  was  innocent!  Grace's  husband  had 
divulged  the  secret,  in  a  fit  of  confidence,  and  his  wife,  in  sheer  pity,  com- 
municated it  to  her  sister.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  of  misery 
and  self-reproach,  from  which  all  justification  of  her  past  conduct,  was 
rejected.  Her  heart  was  sickened  when  it  contemplated,  not  only  her  own 
sufferings,  but  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  one  whom,  a  harmless  jest  had 
driven  from  her  side  for  ever.  Thus  the  months  waned,  and  the  years 
broadened  into  increase,  and  the  rose  left  the  cheek  of  Elizabeth  Hoey.  She 
becf^me  weak  and  despondent ;  and  to  assuage  her  melancholy  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Walkers,  f nends  resident  in  London,  in  the  poor  hope 
that  the  gaiety  aod  variety  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  might  chann 
away  the  cares  which  threatened  to  sap  the  foundations  of  her  life.  Alas, 
for  human  expectations !  In  the  new  world  to  which  she  was  introduced, 
she  felt  lonelier  and  sadder  than  ever ;  its  vastness  overpowered  her — its 
lack  of  sympathy  but  superadded  to  the  sorrows  of  heart  and  brain.  Poor 
Elizabeth ! 

Descending  one  evening,  with  a  half  dozen  friends,  the  approach  lead- 
ing to  an  exhibition  of  engravings  in  Fleet  street,  she  rcognized  Charles 
Talbot.  He  was  paler  and  thinner  than  when  last  she  saw  him ;  bis  dress 
was  on  the  verge  of  shabbiness,  and  his  whole  exterior  wore  an  air  of 
misery  and  want.  Unconsciously,  he  came  within  the  circle  of  light  shed 
from  a  lamp,  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  so  close  to  her  that  she  could  hear 
him  breathe,  so  close  that  the  sleeve  of  bis  threadbare  coat  touched  the 
dainty  velvet  in  which  her  shoulders  were  enfolded.  Elizabeth's  heart  beat 
violently  and  quickly,  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  speak  to  him,  but 
one  word — one  little  word  to  interpret  the  horrible  past,  and  win  his  for- 
giveness. A  rush  of  carriages  swept  by  the  doors  pressing  back  the  crowd 
and  dividing  the  poor  girl  fi*om  her  companions.  She  had  lifted  her  hand 
to  touch  Talbot's  arm  when  a  man,  shabbier  than  even  he,  approached 
familiarly,  and  with  a  rough  touch  to  his  hat  addressed  him : — 

**  About  that  little  affair,  Mr.  Talbot,  the  seventy-four,  you  know ! — 
can't  wait  no  longer  must  sponge  you  to-morrow,  as  I'm  a  gentleman.'* 

Talbot  laughed  sarcastically.  "  My  good  fellow,  follow  your  Instmctions 
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md  don't  mzod  me.  'Us  deuced  bard  for  »  man  to  be  put  between  the 
lion's  jaws  for  a  trifle,  bat,  gad  I  there's  no  helping  it." 

^  Sevenly-fonr  poonds  is  an  ngly  tonch,  jon  know,  sir.  Sponge  we 
most  ;*'  and  the  speaker  dropped  his  stiek  by  way  of  emphasis. 

'*  There,  don't  bother  me,"  said  Talbot,  driiy.  ^*  I  presnmejou  charge 
nothiDg  for  fresh  air  in  yoar  bastile,  eh  ?  and,  as  for  yonr  table,  I  defy  yen 
to  annoy  me,  thanks  to  Dnke  Humphry.  Zooks,  will  they  ever  let  as 
oat  of  this  place?" 

**  FIX  tip  yon  a  look  in  the  morning,"  said  the  shabby  stranger.  ^'  Let 
me  see,"  he  eontinned,  producing  a  greasy  note-book,  "  fourteen  Eldred 
street.    Be  abk)  to  stump,  sir  ?" 

^  Won't  promise,"  said  Talbot,  in  a  careless  way.  "  If  the  sky  run 
larks  to-night,  I'll  hawk  them  at  a  groat  a  dozen,  to-morrow,  and  refund 
with  intersst  Bon  sair^"  and,  before  Elisabeth  could  arrest  his  progress,  be 
had  plunged  through  the  crowd  and  disappeared,  leaving  her  miserable  and 
bewHdered. 

Miserable  and  bewildered,  bnt  not  irresolate,  with  a  woman's  keen- 
ness she  comprehended  the  full  drift  of  the  interview  she  had  inadvertently 
overheard,  and  with  the  morning's  sun,  the  necessary  sum,  enclosed  in  the 
following  letter,  was  sent,  by  a  special  measeoger,  to  her  old  lover: 

*^  Dear  Mb.  Talbot — At  Uie  exhibition  of  engravings,  last  night,  I 
enconntered  you  on  the  stairs,  and  was  an  unwilling  listener  to  a  conference 
between  yourself  and  a  gentleman  who,  you  will  pardon  me  for  presum- 
ing, was  an  unwelcome  intmder.  May  the  enclosed  satisfy  him ;  pray  be 
ray  debtor  until  better  days.  '<  Elizabbth  Uobt." 

**  P.  S.  I  believe  I  did  yon  great  wrong  in  the  matter  touching  the 
carieatvro  of  Mr.  Lucas.     I  am  veiy  miserable — callous  to  consolation. 

"  E.  H." 

*<P.  S.  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  yon  at  present?  If  I 'have 
the  ability,  pray  do  not  spare  me,  **  E.  H." 

TaIbot*s  answer  was  despatched  quickly. 

*^  Dear  Miss  Hoet — ^May  I  call  you,  as  I  once  did,  dear  Elixabeth? 
Yonr  graeious  kindness  overwhelms  me ;  I  cau  hardly  imagioo  that  the  dear 
hand  which  wrote  the  lines  you  have  sent  is  the  same  hand,  a  little  wave 
from  whidi,  on  a  wretched  occasion,  condemned  me  for '  ever  and  for  ever*  to 
a  life  of  hopeless,  misery.  Ob,  if  you  could  but  adequately  comprehend 
the  wrong  yon  have  done  me  that  my  forgiveness  might  have  treble  the 
worth  it  has  I  You  know  me  to  be  poor,  yet  neither  poverty  nor  ridicule 
«an  make  me  remgn,  unless  yon  wish  it,  the  claims  I  once  enjoyed  to  your 
affections,  or  make  me  other  t&an, 

**  Your  very  devoted, 

•*  Charles  Talbot." 

''  P.S.  By  Jove,  I  go  to  your  house  to-day,  to  look  after  some  old  en- 
gravings which  your  friends  are  anxious  to  have  preserved.  Pray  don't 
deny  me  the  pleasure  of  efon  seeing  yon.    I  come  at  two." 

VOL.  I.  T 
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She  18  seated,  our  poor  Elizabeth  is,  in  the  drawing-room,  before  the 
engrayings  which  in  a  few  minates  shall  be  blessed  bj  the  critical  ejes  of 
Talbot.  She  almost  dreads  to  meet  him  ;  everj  step  in  the  street,  every 
knock  at  the  door»  every  sound  on  the  stairs  fills  her  heart  with  inde- 
finable tumults.  The  hands  of  the  French  dock  on  the  bracket  at  last 
point  to  the  hour ;  the  doors  of  the  room  fiy  back,  and  Mr.  Talbot  is 
announced.  In  one  swif^  glance  she  perceiyes  that  his  attire  is  altered, 
considerably  for  the  better,  that  his  coat  is  of  slashed  velvet,  and  his  hat  of 
the  newest  fashion.  Mr.  Talbot  walked  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  raised 
his  hat  to  his  chest  and  bowed  elaborately. 

'<  I  dread,  for  many  reasons.  Miss  Hoey,  that  I  am  an  intruder  here. 
Will  jon  have  the  goodness  to  tolerate  my  presence  for  a  few  minutes, 
whilst  I  examine  this  bit  of  Albert  Durer  ?" 

^^  Pray,  have  the  goodness  to  consider  me  as  not  present,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, mortified  by  the  coldness  of  his  address. 

'^  I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  Miss  Hoey  that  this  condescen- 
sion makes  me  feel  I  am  an  extortioner — ^with  nothing  to  lend.  Heigh 
hor 

<*  Your  sensitiveness  is  exquisite,  Mr.  Talbot.  By  the  way,  this  is  the 
picture,  and  that,  when  you  have  satisfied  yourself,  is  the  door." 

Talbot  laughed,  mounted  a  chair,  opened  a  small  glass,  and  fell 
to  an  investigation  of  the  picture — ''Death  and  the  Knight."  Eliza- 
beth took  up  a  volume  of  Diyden,  and  in  a  trice  was  apparentiy 
buried  deep  in  its  beauties.  She  could  have  thrown  herself  without  the 
slightest  reserve  at  Talbot's  feet,  only  that  she  feared  he  might  spurn  her 
with  disdain.  And  then,  how  inexplicable  his  conduct !  Urged  by  an 
impulse,  she  could  not  control,  she  raised  her  head,  and  beheld  him 
sitting  on  the  chair,  his  arms  folded,  his  eyes  fixed  intensely  on  her.  She 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  when  his  Toice  arrested  her. 

*'  Elizabeth,  dear,  dear  Elizabeth,  it  is  three  years  smoe  we  met — ^three 
long  years,  love ;  and  though  yon  condemned  me  wrongly,  I  never  onoe 
blamed  you — ^never  allowed  a  reproach  to  rise  to  my  lips,  for  it  would 
belie  my  heart  and  humiliate  myself.  I  have  been  wronged,  not  by  yon, 
but  by  one  who  is  too  low  for  generosity.  God  forgive  him !  This  night 
I  leave  Europe — ^perhaps,  for  ever ;  but  before  I  say  good-bye  to  the  land 
which  holds  all  that's  dear  to  me  under  heaven — ^which  holds  yon — ^I  con- 
jure you  to  say  if  you  love  me  ?  Let  me  hear  the  truth,  though  it  were 
death.  I  conjure  you  do  ?  Wretched  and  poor  as  I  may  be,  the  knowledge 
that,  of  all  tbe  world,  at  least  some  one  cares  for  me  will  be  as  a  staff 
and  a  light  in  the  desert  I  am  facing." 

What  could  pooc  Elizabeth  do.  He  stood  before  her,  his  head  snakea 
on  his  chest,  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  his  hands  hanging  purposeless  at 
his  sides.  She  remembered  how  dear  he  was  to  her  in  the  old  time  in 
Parliament  street,  when  he  formed  the  heroic  ideal  of  her  youth,  she 
thought  of  his  patient  sufiering,  his  manly  grief,  and  clasping  her  hands> 
she  exclaimed  at  the  bidding  of  a  divine  impulse — "Charles— I  do — ^if  my 
heart  be  of  any  worth — you — ^you,  alone  have  it." 
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«<  God  bles8  jon  for  this,"  he  aaid.  "  And,  if  I  lived  in  the  old  world, 
dear,  toiling  and  kboniing,  jon  at  my  aide,  might  I  claim  jon  by  a  still 
holier  title,  and  call  jon,  my  own — ^mj  wife  ?" 

fiUsabeth  tnmed  her  face  on  his  shonlder,  and  wept. 

Agun  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  Mr.  Walker  entered. 

**  My  lord,"  said  that  gentleman,  *<  yon  surprise  me.  I  had  no  notion, 
when  yon  came  to  examine  my  Albert  Darer,  that  you  and  my  sweet 
friend  were  acquainted.  'Gad,  JBliza,  is  it  fair  to  ask  where  youVe  known 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ?" 

*^  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury!"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  starting  back  and 
gaatng  with  a  white  terror  on  Talbot.  *'  Oh,  you  jest  with  me,  Charles  ; 
they  jest  with  me,  do  they  not  ?" 

''  Is  the  jest  unpleasant,  dear?  Being  an  earl,  am  I  less  a  man  ? 
YonVe  known  me  as  Charles  Talbot :  to  that  name  I  am  priylleged  to  add 
Eari  of  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Walker,  allow  me  to  have  the  happiness  of 
introducing  you  to  the  future  countess^"  and  Charies  led  Elizabeth  up  to 
her  friend. 

**  Shame  on  yoa,"  said  Elisabeth,  and  she  laughed  till  her  teeth  flashed. 
**  Shame  on  you  for  the  wicked  imposition  you  played  off  last  night." 

*'  A  ruse,  sweet,  and  t'faith  a  neat  one.  May  your  loan  be  placed  at 
interest?" 

Elizabeth  frowned  and  turned  away. 

''  I  hear  a  sound  of  marriage  bells  I"  said  Mr.  Walker,  jocosely. 
''  'Grad,  you  hear  a  month  off — doesn't  he,  Liz  ?"  said  the  earl,  play- 
fully. 

Elizabeth  made  an  inaudible  reply,  which  no  one  heard,  and  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  chronicle ;  but  that  day  month  the  daughter  of  the  printer 
of  Old  Parliament-street  became  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.* 
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Hif^h  up  in  the  quarter  Hecouville, 
In  a  chamber  that  looks  to  the  north, 

I  sit  by  the  stove  in  the  twilight, 

'    The  loneliest  soldier  on  earth. 

Little's  left  but  a  few  tattered  volumes, 
The  shreds  of  my  blue-collared  cloak. 

And  a  stuffed  dog  that  sits  on  the  sofa, 
That  dog  was  my  poor  gallant  Roq, 

Twas  in  red-cheeked  September  I  bought  him, 
For  a  franc-and-a~half,  on  the  quay. 

From  a  gamin  of  Paris  who  stole  him 
In  return  for  arrears  of  his  pay. 

•  The  fact  U  related  in  Gabert*8  **  Hiatoiy  of  Dablin. ' 
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So  I  carried  him  kome  in  the  darkness, 
Not  a  howl  from  the  little  beast  broke, 

As  we  stole  through  the  streets,  dumb  and  caatloos, 
Myself  and  mj  poor,  gallant  Boq. 

Scarce  a  moon  had  gone  round  the  tall  chimneys, 

When  the  fellow  grew  lusty  and  stent. 
Even  dared  with  that  cat  of  Jean  Bonli, 

Onr  neighbour,  to  venture  a  bout ; 
How  they  quarrelled,  and  grumbled,  and  scrambled 

On  the  roof,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke, 
•  Whilst  I  leant  from  the  sill  of  the  attic, 

And  cheered  on  my  poor,  gallant  Roq ! 

I  was  then  a  poor  hack  of  a  student, 

With  scarcely  a  sou  of  my  own. 
Bat,  somehow,  Fate  always  provided 

For  me  and  the  youngster  a  botte. 
One  day,  in  her  haste,  ^e  foigot  ns. 

So  my  dog  to  the  hardship  awoke, 
And,  mounting  the  tiles,  fetched  three  sparrows, 

My  gallant,  affectionate  Roq. 

All  day,  whilst  I  read  by  the  window. 

He'd  sit,  on  a  stool,  by  my  side^ 
Like  a  bearded  philosopher,  eyeing 

The  groups  In  the  faubourg  outside. 
Not  a  dog  in  the  whole  of  grand  Paris 

Could  a  howl  from  my  darling  provoke, 
For  he  knew  we  should  study  in  silence^ 

Myself  and  my  dear  little  Koq. 

Sagacious,  accomplished,  and  ready. 

He'd  balance  a  quill  on  bis  nose,  « 

Fetch  a  loaf  from  Desmartin's,  the  baker, 

Or  pluck,  without  spoiling,  a  rose. 
He  was  even  the  Cupid  that  carried 

My  billets  to  Genevieve  Loque  ; 
Oh,  was  there  a  dog  in  the  empire 

A  match  for  my  versatile  Roq  ? 

Well,  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  waning. 

For  the  eagles  were  weaiy  of  flight. 
And  their  red  wings  were  scorched  up  at  Moscow, 

In  the  blaae  of  its  funeral  night. 
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Drum  and  tabor  were  rattled  at  Paria 
"  Give  me  men,"  exdaimed  France,  ^'  or  I'm  broke !" 

So  we  mahdd  to  her  standard  to  save  her-^ 
Mjself  and  my  jnbila&t  Koq. 

For  a  time  he  was  shy  of  the  barrack, 

And  pined  for  the  qniet  of  home, — 
Fled  the  glitter  of  musket  and  bayonet, 

And  howled  back  the  black  cannon's  boom, 
(When  it  clattered  at  dnsk  o'er  the  city ;) 

Bat  soon  to  his  duty  he  woke. 
And  marched  at  the  head  of  our  legions, 

With  the  airs  of  a  marshal— did  Roq. 

Ah,  well  I  remember  the  evening, 

We  two  fellows  went  to  take  leare 
Of  a  friend  in  the  square  of  St.  Simon — 

Oar  darling  grisette  Genevi^ye. 
She  patted  his  bead,  as  we  parted, 

And  he  looked  till  his  eye  ahnost  spoke. 
And  he  staffed  his  black  nose  in  her  fingers 

The  cnte,  sly,  affectionate  Roq. 

Sharp,  sharp,  rang  the  bogles  thro'  Paris, 

*'  For  Belgium — aliens  T^  was  the  ay : 
Up,  up  wunt  the  blood^lnmM  eagles. 

To  flutter  an  hour  in  the  sky — 
Up,  up  went  the  dog  of  my  bosom, 

On  his  broad  back  I  buckled  my  cloak, 
As  he  tramped  at  the  head  of  our  le^ns,*^ 

The  proudest  amongst  them  was  Roq. 

Ah,  curse  on  the  day  when  the  Empire 

Was  lud  in  red  Waterloo's  dust ! 
Ah,  cnrse  on  the  mad  deeds  in  Russia — 

A  curse  on  ambition  and  lust ! 
For  I  swear,  if  our  swords  kept  from  hacking 

The  glorious  Republican  oak. 
Beside  me,  to-night,  soand  and  living, 

Would  sit  my  affectionate  Roq. 

From  morning  till  evening,  our  legions, 

Horsemen<  and  footmen,  and  guns. 
Were  dashed  on  the  squares  of  ti^e  British, 

And  smashed  their  array  more  than  once  ; 
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For  oar  lancers  leapt  oyer  their  bayonets, 
From  the  deep  galfs  of  lightning  and  smoke 

And  chief  in  the  midst  of  the  charges 
Was  mj  most  invincible  Boq. 

"  VoUa  !  bravo  /  mon  Men^'  cried  Napoleon^ 

"  If  we  pnnish  these  rascals  to-daj, 
111  make  the  brare  beast  a  field-manhal. 

And  pat  him  on  permanent  paj. 
Look — ^look  how  he  tnssles  that  sergeant  !** 

And  he  lifted  his  hat  as  he  spoke, 
And  I  tamed,  with  a  heart  fall  of  triumph, 

To  look  on  mj  yaloroos  Boq. 

Ere  nightfall,  oar,  banners  were  blasted. 

And  dragged  to  the  groand  by  defeat ; 
To  the  roar  of  the  battle,  back  Umndered 

The  echoes  of  fn^tive  feet 
"  Let  the  gaards  take  the  heights,"  cried  Napoleon, 

Alas  I  'twas  his  last  master  stroke; 
Bat  I  carried  his  words  to  the  marshals 

Myself  and  my  valorous  Roq.  t 

Like  a  dark  clood  blown  landward  from  Biscay, 

Up  the  stiff  slope  the  mighty  host  strode 
On  plumage,  on  helmet,  and  cuirass. 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  glowed. 
The  hill-top  was  gained  when  a  hell  fire 

From  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  broke. 
My  right  leg  was  smashed,  and  a  bullet 

Was  lodged  in  the  heart  of  poor  Boq. 

He  died,  as  he  livedi  like  a  soldier — 

His  blooded  mouth  glued  to  my  face ; 
He  died,ias  he  lived,  in  his  duty. 

The  glory — ^the  star  of  his  race. 
I  bore  him  that  night  from  the  baCtle, 

Wrapped  stiff  m  the  folds  of  this  cloak ;    \ 
0  Genevieve  !  would  that  thy  promise 

Were  true  as  the  faith  of  poor  Boq ! 

Cayubi* 
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THE  PERFIDY  OF  PAREZ. 

AN  EPISODE  OP  IRISH  HISTOET. 

h*  was  a  great  hall  that,  in  the  castle  of  the  Geraldines,  and  aronnd  it 
were  strewn  the  remnants  of  the  feast,  as  the  red  gle%ms  of  the  sommer  san 
slanted  upward  through  the  lanceolated  windows.  Two  men  sat  together, 
speaking  earnestly,  at  the  table  next  the  dais.  One  was  tall  and  moscalar, 
with  a  profusion  of  dark  hair,  which  fell  down  in  heavy  folds  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  face  was  as  fur  as  a  woman's,  and  the  red  and  curling  lip 
was  hardly  covered  by  the  delicate  lines  of  a  budding  moustache.  This, 
the  younger  of  the  two  speakers,  was  a  handsome  man,  and  seemed  by  his 
air  and  maaner  to  adopt  the  tone  of  a  superior  in  his  address  to  his  compa- 
nion, who  was  a  being  of  a  different  stamp,  hardly  of  the  middle  height, 
hut  bnilt  in  the  frame  of  a  giant,  his  appearance  was  by  no  means  prepos- 
sessing. A  cicatrix  which  extended  across  his  face  disfigured  it  with  its 
ingracef  ul  seam.  Bearded  like  a  pard,  the  lower  portion  of  his  countenance 
was  perfectly  undistingnishable ;  and,  from  the  mass  of  hair,  his  maimed 
nose,  and  gleaming  eyes  scarcely  were  noticable.  The  front  of  his  head 
was  perfectly  bald,  but  over  the  rest  of  the  round  and  well-turned  cranium 
the  black  crop  budded  out  in  innnmerable  short,  crisp  curls.  He  leant 
across  the  wdl-covered  board,  where  wines  and  pasties  were  profusely 
spread,  as  he  spoke, 

^^  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master  Governor,'*  he  said,  *'  the  plan  is  a 
grand  plan,  and  Fm  no  fool  that  tsUs  ye  so.  Why,  man,  there  is  a  crown 
at  the  end  of  it,  a  right  royal  and  goodly  crown,  and  our  Lord  Thomas 
is  the  prince  to  wear  it ;  and  wear  it  he  will,  with  the  blessing  of  St.  Bride 
and  the  brave  right  arm  of  Ireland.     By  my  faith,  it  is  a  rare  day  to  see !" 

*'  But,  suppose,"  replied  the  other,  "that  those  Irish  chiefs, the  0*Byrnes, 
the  (XBriens,  and  the  other  0*s  and  Macs  should  parsue  their  old  game  of 
fight  dog,  fight  bear,  and  will  not  enter  the  coalition,  what  becomes  of  our 
master  then  ?" 

"  I  suppose  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir  seneschal,"  answered  the  stalwart 
fellow.  '^  I  suppose  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Lord  Thomas  is  a  politic 
man,  and  a  brave  withal  as  ever  I  saw  yet ;  and  I  have  seen  your  heroes 
tried  on  land  and  sea  more  than' any  other  who  stands  on  Irish  ground, 
for  Fve  been  fighting  from  my  cradle  up,  and  have  scored  my  years  in 
scars.  Well  I  know  that  this  Geraldine  is  fit  to  lead  any  men  who  ever 
walked  out  from  a  fortaiiee,  I  don't  care  where  they  are ;  and  I  know  that, 
fit  as  he  is  to  lead  in  the  field,  he  is  as  fit  to  lead  in  the  council,  and  his 
days  in  council  will  come  when  be  runs  Skeffington,  the  Gunneri  back  to 
Britain." 

'*  But,  now,  Captain  Rook,"  began  the  other 

^  I  told  you  before,  Parez,  not  to  call  me  that  wretched  name,"  said 
his  companion,  bringing  his  fist  down  with  a  force  upon  the  table  which 
wade  the  board  ring  again.     "  0  Bourke  is  mine  and  my  father's  name 
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before  mine.  I  am  an  Irishman,  and  no  half-bred  who  desires  to  ape  the 
the  manners  or  titles  of  the  foreigner.  Look  at  me,  man,  is  there  any- 
thing to  jest  at  about  me?  I'll  not  take  it  if  there  be.  I'm  a  son  of  the 
land  and  will  serre  it,  and  own  my  service  in  my  lineage,  as  men  know 
it,  in  spite  of  Dane  or  devil !  O'Rourke  yonll  call  me." 

*'  Well,  your  coanlrymen  are  fiery  enoagb,  Captain  O'Bonrke,"  an- 
swered Parez,  ^'  bnt  yon  are  more  fiery  than  year  couatrymen ;  howoTer, 
we  won*t  qnarrel  aboat  names.  In  continaance  of  oor  conversation,  how- 
ever, it  appears  lo  me  that  this  good  Castle  of  Maynootb  is  the  key  of  the 
position  upon  which  you  found  ^11  those  glories  yon  picture  for  the  Lord 
Thomas  in  the  crown  and  rule  of  Ireland." 

*^  Aye,  aye,  Parez.  Nov  you  talk  bosiaess ;  so  it  is,  sir  governor, 
so  it  is.  Keep  Willy  Skeffington  here,  as  yon  can  keep  him  for  many  a 
month.  Keep  him  before  your  gates,  and  Klldare  will  have  every  l(ml  of 
the  Pale  and  every  reasonable  lord  out  of  the  Pale,  under  his  baaner  be- 
fore  winter.  He  is  gathering  them  even  now  fast  enough.  Til  sweep  tb^ 
seas  and  guard  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  whilst  the  miserable,  hybrid,  white* 
livered  dogs  of  the  city  will  be  atarved  into  obedienoe.  Trost  me,  I'vo 
kept  tbem  pretty  hungry,  for  so  far,  in  capturing  their  supplies  from  Engr 
land ;  and  Fll  set  a  devil  at  them,  in  the  shape  of  an  0*Byme  andhismounr 
tain  gathering,  who  will  keep  his  eye  on  provisions  coming  landward,  and 
make  a  good  account  of  them  too.  Given  four  months  in  this  fashion,  and 
nve  are  at  council  in  Dublin  Castle  and  a  green  banner  fluttering  out  of 
its  highest  tower.  A  green  banner,  man,  d'ye  hear  me,  Pares  ?  a  greea 
banner  and  no  mistake ;  and,  whilst  Vm  to  the  fore,  who'll  pull  it  down  ? 
Pah !  you're  moody,  fill  a  beakei ,  and  drink  the  chill  off  yourself*  'Die 
man's  not  honest  who  never  dips  bis  beard  iu  wine  like  this." 

^^  Nay,  nay  I  Captain,"  replied  Pares ;  *'  never  make  such  sweeping 
denouncements  of  sober  men  who  like  to  keep  their  heads  oo(4,  and  think 
for  you,  hot-brained  spirits." 

''  Cool  heads  to  cool  plots,"  answered  0*Ronrke.  ^'  I  can  think  as  well 
as  fight,  and  I'm  a  lover  of  the  red  juice  of  the  grape ;  but  I  never  thinlc 
villany,  which  is  a  weakness  I  own  my  heart  does  not  allow  me.  Drink^ 
man !  and  be  honest." 

"  Well,  O'Ronrke,  did  I  not  know  your  reckless  talk,  I  should  draw 
my  good  Toledan  blade  in  answer  to  your  eiihortatioo,  but  well  let  it 
pass — we*ll  let  it  pass.    However,  I  don't  drink  for  all  that." 

^^  Well,  don't  drink,  Pares,  and  PU  take  your  measure  and  my  own. 
Your  health,  man  I"  The  captain  lifted  the  tankaiti  to  his  lips  and  quaffed 
its  contents  to  their  last  drop.  '^  Gone,  as  I'm  a  sinner,"  said  be ;  "  gone, 
and  I  go  too — to  bed.  I'll  dream  how  I  got  through  the  sentinels  of  the 
Gunner's  force  in  the  morning  twilight,  when  they  dosed  upon  their  post9, 
and  did  one  of  my  tricks  of  war  in  relieving  a  beleaguered  fortress — ^with 
news.  Good  night !  You'll  be  constable  of  Connaught  yet  for  as,  when 
we  hold  the  soil  from  sea  to  sea.  We'll  make  you  chancellor,  as  Vm 
a  sinner ;  for  you're  rogue  cuoup^h  for  the  post !" 

Grasping  the  hand  of  the  s.aeschal»  Captain  Olionrke  staggered  oofc 
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of  the  room  and  strode  op  the  Btairs  to  the  upper  chamber  of  the  great 
tower»  where  he  wae  to  take  his  repose. 

His  companioa  sat  atill  as  he  bad  left  him  uatil  the  sonnd  of  the  load 
ftlanining  of  a  door  announced  the  arrival  of  the  doughy  eaptain  at  his  no^*^ 
tqmal  destination,  and  then,  slowlj  rising  from  hb  cbau*,  he  looked  in  the 
direction  where  O'Bonrke  had  vanished,  and,  muttering  under  his  teeth^ 
paced  up  and  down  the  duskj  chamber. 

"  Soh!"  he  *8aid,  *^  the  rude,  coarse,  unmannered  dog  half  sees  hid 
blind  way  through  my  ready  wit.  That  I  know,  at  all  events.  ^  Cool 
heads  to  cool  plots,' "  be  mumbled.  ^'  Aye !  cooler  than  he  wots  of 
withal.  Why  should  I,  Christopher  Parez,  seneschal  of  the  fortalice  of 
Maynooth,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  not  make  my  way 
to  be  something  more  than  the  great  man's  great  man  ?  Have  I  not  a  brain 
as  keen,  an  arm  as  strong,  a  sword  as  true,  as  he  about  whom  all  the 
pother  is  made,  and  for  whom  a  crown  is  looming  in  the  golden  future  ? 
Pah !  why  should  I  not  speak  plainer  here  ?  Am  I  not  more  than  the 
serf  of  the  rash  oaf,  whose  folly  is  only  equalled  by  his  pride  ?  To-mor- 
row, if  he  were  lord  of  all  the  land,  what  would  I  be  or  who  would  I  be 
more  than  a  lackey  in  thb  prince's  antechamber?  and  yet  I  have  the  key 
of  the  position  now  1  The  game  of  the  sceptre  is  in  my  hand ;  the  gold  of 
the  crown  rests  in  the  prowess  of  this  arm.  The  dolt  just  gone  knows  that 
as  well  as  I  do !  The  wit  of  this  plodding  brain  must  make  or  unmake 
this  hangbt  Geraldine,  and  can  it  not  be  more  skilfully  exerted  for  myself? 
Ham !  that  is  a  thought  worth  revolving." 

The  speaker  paced  up  the  length  of  the  apartment  with  slow  and  mea- 
sured footsteps,  and  became  silent,  as  if  in  commune  with  himself.  As  if 
he  had  resolved,  he  began  again  to  talk  iu  answer  with  his  thought. 

'^  To  do  things  well,  they  must  not  be  done  by  halves.  This  Geraldine 
shall  suffer  no  more  at  my  hands  than  the  sufferings  his  fathers  inflicted  on 
the  race  that  once  possessed  those  broad  domains  where  their  castles  frown 
to*day.  Ho !  Pares,  thy  fortune  is  thine  own  if  thou  art  bold  enough  to 
grapple  it  witbaL  Now  for  my  immediate  plot."  Striding  to  the  door^ 
he  opened  it, 

^*  Ho,  there,  Cathal  I"  he  shouted,  "  bring  me  my  morion ;  I  shall  in- 
spect the  sentiDels." 

The  attendant  thus  summoned  soon  made  his  appearance,  and,  puUiog 
hiB  helmet  over  his  brows,  the  senescbal  of  the  stronghold  of  Maynooth 
went  out  upon  the  ramparts  to  see  that  the  watch  upon  the  walls  was  well 
and  safely  kept. 

The  conversation  which  we  have  detailed  took  pUce  in  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  Earls  of  Eildare,  on  one  of  the  evenings  when  it  was  beseiged 
by  Sir  Wm.  Skeffington,  in  the  days  of  the  rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas 
fltzgerald,  commonly  remembered  as  Silken  Thomas,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  horsemen's  accoutrements  being  generally  fashioned  of  that  material. 
The  circumstances  of  the  rebellion  arose  in  the  citation  of  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  to  London  to  answer  some  charges  made  against  him  before  King 
Henry  YUL    By  order  of  the  court  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  o£ 
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London,  and  a  report  of  his  death  having  been  conveyed  to  his  son.  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  exercised  the  office  of  Lord-Depnty  in  his  absence, 
that  nobleman  hastened  from  his  castle  of  Majnooth,  and  arriving  at  Dublin, 
summoned  the  Lords-Justices  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  he  indignantlj 
iung  the  sword  of  state  before  them,  and,  in  no  measured  language,  declared 
his  purpose  of  revolt  against  the  authority  of  their  master  in  Liehuid. 

Thus  beginning,  he  proceeded  vigorously.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome  and  Spain,  and  invaded  the  territories  of  those  nobles  in  the  Pale 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  King.  In  addition  to  this  he  beseiged  the 
city  of  Dublm,  but  being  defeated  before  its  gates,  he  fortified  his 
castles  and  went  into  Ulster  and  Connanght,  in  order  to  rouse  the  O^Neills 
and  O'Connors  into  active  co-operation  with  his  plans.  Whilst  absent  on 
diis  expedition  the  authorities  attempted  to  attack  the  very  seat  of  his 
power  in  beseigmg  his  ancestral  fortress  of  Majmooth. 

Before  the  Castle  of  Maynooth,  then,  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  William 
Skeffington,  surnamed  the  "Gunner,"  by  reason  of  his  having  held  the  post 
of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  held  his  leaguer.  He  planted  a  battery  on  the 
north  side  of  this  very  important  fortress  and  summoned  the  garrison  to 
surrender.  This  request  was  contempuously  refused,  and  the  Deputy  made 
his  lines  around  it  in  due  form.  Having  levelled  his  cnlverins  he  at- 
tempted te  make  a  breach  in  the  walls  by  their  fire,  but  was  utterly  unable 
to  do  so,  and  thus  he  had  no  chance  of  taking  the  place  except  by  the 
reduction  of  the  soldiery  by  famine.  In  this  plan  of  operation  there  were 
contingencies  to  be  contemplated  which  made  its  capture  donbtfnL  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald  was  not  only  brave  but  keen-witted,  and  was  making 
every  exertion  to  mass  an  army  elsewhere,  and,  whilst  the  siege  of  his  for- 
tress at  Maynooth  continued,  he  had  that  uninterrupted  opportunity  of 
making  his  rising  successful  which  the  occupation  of  the  troops  under  the 
Deputy  gave  him.  In  his  plans  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  daring  and 
reckless  Captain  O'Ronrke,  who,  equally  at  home  by  sea  or  land,  interrupted 
supplies  forwarded  seaward  to  Dublin,  and  harassed,  with  hunger,  the  con- 
tumacious citizens  who  had  repulsed  Lord  Thomas  from  before  their  gates 
when  he  besieged  the  city. 

It  was  very  possible,  under  those  circumstances,  that  the  Lord  Deputy 
would  have  to  raise  the  siege  eventually,  and  meet  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald in  person,  leaving  him  the  possession  of  the  important  dep6t  of 
Maynooth.  It  was  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  castle  lor 
a  state  of  siege  that  0*Rourke  had  been  despatched  thither  by  Fitzgerald,  and 
BO  much  interest  did  he  place  on  ascertaining  that  fact,  that  he  had  stolen 
in  the  dawn  through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  performed  the  daring 
feat  of  passing  their  sentinels  and  swimming  the  moat  without  discovery. 
He  found  the  garrison  iu  high  spirits,  well  provisioned  and  supplied  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war  necessary  in  those  days.  Upon  this  score  he 
could  bring  a  good  report  to  the  Lord  Fitzgerald,  but  upon  one  point  alcme 
did  he  feel  doubtful,  and  that  was  in  the  honesty  of  Parez.  A  portion 
of  this  feeling  found  vent  in  the  soldier's  ready  words,  as  he  sat  over  his 
cops  with  the  seneschal,  in  the  dialogue  which  we  have  given ;  but,  founded 
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B8  his  suspicions  were,  only  in  a  sense  of  aversion,  O'Ronrke  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  take  any  proceeding  npon  them.  Beside  the  idea  of  any 
treachery  in  the  seneschal  was  foreign  to  the  notions  of  the  time.  The 
foster-brother  of  the  Geraldine  was  believed  to  be  so  much  allied  to  his 
caase  by  the  benefits  he  bad  received  from  that  yonng  noble,  that  if 
nothing  else  claimed  his  fidelity,  they  alone  were  deemed  snfficient.  In 
this  way  the  gallant  soldier  reasoned  away  his  doabts.  However,  he 
deemed  it  only  prndent  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  to  take  no 
coondl  with  Parez. 

After  leaving  the  banqnetting-hall  the  Captain  ascended  to  his 
chamber  and  sat  down. 

"  No  sleep  for  me,*  he  said.  "  I'll  make  for  Dublin  to-night  again.  I've 
got  work  to  do,  and  I  must  not  dally  here.  What  sort  of  a  night  is  it,  I 
wonder?" 

He  walked  across  to  the  loophole  which  opened  in  the  thick  wall,  and 
peered  through  it.    ''  Dark  as  pitch,"  he  mattered,  '*  it  will  be  ere  long : 
I  may  as  well  prepare  for  my  journey.     Spirit  of  the  sainted  OToole  and 
prayer  of  the  holy  Bride  speed  me  by  the  camp  of  the  leaguer  !'' 
•  ««»«•« 

In  the  tent  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  on  that  night,  there  was  a  group  of 
officers  seated  around  a  table.  The  light  of  an  oil-lamp,  suspended  from 
a  chain  above  their  heads,  cast  a  faint  glimmering  over  their  council.  At 
the  bead  of  the  table  sat  the  Lord  Deputy  hunself.  He  was  a  tall  and 
strong  man,  with  a  stem  expression  of  countenance.  Hie  group  around 
him  were  grave  and  serious.  They  were  discussing  some  question  of 
moment,  and  he  spoke — 

^^  You,  Captain  Holland,  had  charge  of  the  sentinels  on  this  morning 
up  to  dawn,  and  yet,  Parez  tells  me  that,  the  notorious  pirate,  Rook, 
managed  to  pass  the  lines,  swam  the  moat,  and  entered  the  fortress. 
What  laxity  is  this  of  keeping  guard  ?  Here  is  the  scroll  detailing  it  all, 
and  accepting  the  terms  I  have  offered  for  surrender.*^ 

^'  He  must  be  Beelzebub,  then,  good,  my  lord,"  responded  Captain 
Holland,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  ^^  for  I  went  round  the  posts  just 
one  hour  before  sunrise,  and  found  the  sentinels  alert,  and  yet  this  traitor 
seneschal  tells  us  in  his. writing  that  it  was  just  one  hour  before  sunrise 
when  the  freebooter  got  into  tihe  castle.  Why,  I  must  have  trodden  on 
his  heels." 

"  You  were  a  blind  follower,  then,"  answered  the  general.  "  Do  not 
commit  such  an  error  again,  sir,  if  you  value  our  approval." 

*'  My  lord,"  said  Holland,  '*  what  a  good  officer  could  perform  I  did. 
I  slept  not  on  my  duty ;  yet,  if  this  knave  deceived  or  outwitted  our  sen- 
tries, blame  not  me.  Give  me  any  deed  of  danger  to  accomplish,  and  I 
shall  do  it,  so  as  to  wipe  away  whatever  stain  is  on  me  by  this  reproach." 

'*  You  shall  scale  the  wall  of  yonder  castle,  then,  first  of  all  our  men," 
•aid  Skeffington,  ^^  and  feel  your  punishment  an  honour." 

'^  As  such  I  accept  it,"  said  Holland,  bowing. 

*'  My  Lord  Deputy,"  said  one  of  the  officers  present,  ^<  as  the  first  post 
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b  given  to  Gaptun  Holland  I  ask  to  be  his  Ueatenant  in  die  dotj, 
and  get  the  seoond  place  amongst  the  stormers." 

''  Get  first,  if  jon  can,"  returned  Skeffington.  "  Get  first,  if  jon  can, 
Sir  William  Brereton.  There  is  room  for  jon  all  to  climb  np ;  but  take 
care  and  do  not  be  coming  back  after  your  trouble.'' 

A  grim  smile  broke  oyer  the  faces  of  the  membera  of  the  council  of 
war,  and  thej  were  silent  until  the  Lord  Deputy  again  spoke, 

'^  Now,  the  whole  plan  here  detailed  by  Parex  b  a  good  one.  Our 
object  and  end  is  to  keep  it  secret,  until  its  execution  is  effected.  Le^ 
a  feint  attack  be  made  upon  the  fortress  to-morrow,  and  allow  a  culverin 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Uiose  rebelly  rascals,  by  a  retreat  from  their  sally, 
if  they  make  one.  Parea  promises  to  give  them,  in  honour  of  their 
yictoiy,  agrand  feast,  wherein  they  may  guzzle  all  the  wine  in  his  cellars 
if  they  can ;  and  in  the  night  he  shall  t^e  care  the  ward  of  the  tower  will 
be  neglected  quite  sufficiently  to  leave  a  free  ingress  for  our  men.  Then 
we  shall  have  the  garrison  at  our  mercy,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment^ 
and  we  will  not  spare  them." 

^'  Are  you  sure,"  said  the  officer,  previously  addressed  as  Sur  William 
Brereton,  '^  that  this  knave  seneschal  has  no  trick  in  it  ?  Is  he  true, 
Ihink  you  ?" 

^'  True,"  sud  the  Deputy,  *^  true,  no,  no !  The  falsest  dog  who  ever  saw 
the  sky.  Why,  the  man  is  selling  his  friend  in  the  most  shabby,  huxtering 
way  that  ever  yet  shamed  our  foul  and  felon  nature.  I  grow  sick  of  my  deal- 
ing with  the  wretch,  but  I  shall  have  my  end  of  the  pitiful  soul-seller  yet. 
He  is  a  hasty  fool ;  he  has  overreached  himself  by  very  cunning.  His 
price  is  marked  down  now,  under  mine  own  hand  and  seal.  •  The  gold  for 
which  he  has  bartered  honour,  honesty,  and  a  brave  man's  trust  is  accurately 
noted  therein,  and  he  shall  have  it,  every  stiver.  But  the  villain — trea- 
<;herous  rogue  as  he  is,  pleaded  for  no  life  in  all  the  garrison  of  gallant 
fellows  there — not  one-— not  even  his  own  miserable  being,  and  it  is  not 
engaged  to  him,  nor  will  he  enjoy  it ;  for  here  I  doom  him  to  death  sure 
and  inevitable  1  Of  this  we  wUl  speak  again ;  for  to-morrow,  we  are 
agreed  in  the  course  of  oondact  for  our  attack.  You  will  arrange  the 
retreat,  so  that  those  fellows  may  not  follow  us  too  far,  but  be  awed  back 
hy  our  supporting  force.  It  grows  late  now  \  we  shall  need  a  rest  to-night, 
so,  sirs,  we  had  best  retire.  Details  can  be  arranged  with  morning.  To- 
morrow, hey  for  St.  George  I  and  the  honour  of  his  highness." 

With  those  observations  the  Deputy  rose  from  the  table,  aud  the 
council  broke  np.  As  the  officers  were  about  issuing  forth,  an  exclamation 
from  the  sentinel  on  duty  before  the  tent  attracted  their  attention,  and  the 
man  fell  forward  on  the  ground. 

"  Help,  help  1"  he  shouted,  '*  I'm  slain." 

At  the  moment  of  the  ciy  the  form  of  a  man  was  seen  vanishing  around 
the  next  tent,  as  he  crouched  down  and  ran  low  to  avoid  observation. 

''  I  see  the  rascal,"  shouted  Holland,  drawing  his  sword,  and  pursuing 
the  person  in  retreat  Qe  was  Joined  by  the  others,  who,  with  loud  outcries, 
followed  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  assassin.    In  a  few  moments  the 
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Hoke  arose  in  horrid  damoor  on  the  right ;  and  the  camp,  w^ieh  had  been  so 
reoendy  wrapped  in  qniet  and  calm,  soon  became  the  scene  of  wild  confhsion. 
Soldiers  started  np  from  their  beds  vrbere  they  had  been  reposing,  and 
ni^edy  half  dressed,  into  the  air,  grasping  their  arms  as  tbej  ran,  with  a 
thought  that  the  enemy  had  made  a  sally  from  the  castle,  or  had  been  re- 
inforoed  and  attacked  the  oamp  in  front  and  rere.  The  men  questioned 
each  other  and  conld  get  no  reply  calculated  to  allay  their  anxiety.  Torchea 
were  Ul  and  flickered  and  flared  throogfa  the  morktness  of  the  night,  and 
in  a  short  time  every  man  in  the  tented  field  was  abroad  in  a  horrid  ex« 
pectancy  of  danger.  ^ 

The  turmoil  ronsed  even  the  beseigers,  and  wall  and  rampart,  tower 
and  tarret,  were  soon  lined  with  the  garrison. 
Pares  was  the  last  to  appear. 

'^  What  is  the  alarm  ?"  he  said,  breathless  and  pale,  as  he  came  amongst 
a  gronp  of  officers  who  were  gazmg  across  towards  the  camp  of  the 
English  army. 

^'  Yon  know  as  much  of  it  as  we  do,"  was  the  answer ;  *^  some  say  that 
Klldare  has  come  np  in  force  and  surprised  the  Gunner.    If  it  be  so,  we 
ought  to  do  something  by  a  sally.    Where's  Captain  Book  ?" 
"  Ay,  Where's  Rook  ?"  chimed  in  the  voices  of  all. 
^  60,^  said  Pare%,  to  one  of  the  men  at  arms.     ^'  Go  to  the  chamber  of 
the  capt^  and  rouse  him  from  his  sleep.    The  hog  is  drunk." 

The  man  disappeared,  but  in  a  few  moments  rettnrned,  saying  that  the 
room  of  the  captain  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  his  having  been 
there  at  all.     . 

"  Who  saw  Oaptcun  Rook,  last  ?"  shouted  Parez.  "  If  theire  is  any 
one  here  who  saw  him,  let  him  say  his  say." 

*'  I  did.  Master  Seneschal,  said  a  man-at-arms,  coming  forward.  ^*  I 
eaw  the  captam  last,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  so  when  I  would  be 
relieved  from  guard.  He  came  to  me  when  I  was  beside  the  gate  of  the 
little  postern  openmg  on  the  moat,  keeping  ward.  *  What's  your  name, 
my  man  ?*  siud  he ;  ^  Andy  Barry,  captain,'  said  I,  for  I  know  the  cap- 
tam, well  '  Andy,'  said  he, '  Master  Seneschal  told  me  to  tell  you  to  open 
the  postern,  as  I  must  get  to  Lord  Thomas  by  morning,  and  yon*U  open 
it  now.'  *  To  be  sure  I  will,'  said  I,  *  but  how  will  you  pass  tiie  sentries 
in  the  camp  ?'  ^  I  did  it  before,  Andy,'  said  he, '  an'  111  try  it  again,  sure 
of  dmng  it  twice.  Let  me  out,'  said  he, '  I  am  in  a  hurry.'  With  that,  I 
opened  the  postern,  and  he  jumped  into  the  moat  as  he  was,  hose  and 
doublet,  and  swam  across,  and  I  saw  him  last  stealing  away  for  the  camp." 
^*  Ha !"  said  Pares,  '*  Master  Rook  has  been  outwitted  this  time.  He 
waa  too  deep  a  rogue.  The  ^  Gunner'  has  caught  him  at  last,  and  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  ront  yonder.  To  bed !  the  aJarm  has  been  but  a  foolish 
one,  after  alL    I  see  through  it  all  now." 

Notwithstanding  the  order  of  the   seneschal  for  their  retirement,  the 

soldiers  of  the  garrison  continued  to  gaze  still  over  to  the  illuminated  camp. 

They  saw,  as  they  looked,  little  groups  forming  and  joining  with  others, 

but  the  noise  whic^  first  excited  their  attention  gradnally  became  less 
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andible^  and  the  lights  faded  one  by  one,  nntil  at  length  the  camp  resumed 
its  wonted  aspect,  and  no  sonnd  broke  the  stillness  beyond  the  challenges 
of  the  sentinels,  as  they  kept  their  rounds,  and^onlj  the  feeble  light  of 
the  stars  showed  the  ghostly  outline  of  the  tents,  as  they  were  spread 
upon  the  sward. 

The  crowd  upon  the  castle  walls  graduaUy  retired  from  their  watch, 
until  at  length  the  sentries  only  occupied  the  ramparts. 

^^  Master  Parez  was  right,"  Eaid  one  of  those  to  a  man-at-arms  who 
lingered  stiU,  ^'  the  brave  captain  was  caught  at  last,  and  never  will  do  a 
deed  of  war  again.     Oh,  but  it  wad  a  gallant  heart,  and  true  as  steel !" 

"  Look,'*  said  the  other,  '^  I  know  tiie  captain  rightly,  and  not  all  the 
men  in  that  camp  can  hold  him,  if  he  be  alive,  and  to  stop  him  was  just 
as  foolish  as  to  stop  a  missive  from  a  culverin.  I  know  it,  and  don't 
believe  his  capture.     We  shall  hear  of  him  again. 


There  was  high  state  in  the  ancestral  hall  of  the  O'Neill  on  the  fifth 
night  after  the  events  we  have  recorded.  The  banquet  was  over,  and  the 
chieftain  and  his  guests  had  retired  to  an  audience-chamber — entered  from 
the  banquetting-room  through  a  lofty  arch.  Before  the  passage  hung  a 
crimson  curtain  which  concealed  aU  view  of  the  interior,  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  entrance  stood  two  gallowglasses,  each  armed  with  a  drawn  sword.  A 
confused  murmur  of  voices  could  be*  heard  from  within  the  appartment 
shaded  by  the  awning,  and  a  red  light  fell  through  the  crimson  drapeiy. 
Silent  stood  the  soldiers,  the  glittering  swords  flashing  in  the  flicker  of  the 
torches,  as  they  shone  around  the  room  in  which  they  kept  ward.  No  word 
spoke  they  to  each  other.  Whilst  they  stood  so  still,  footsteps  hurriedly 
approached  the  banqnetting-hall,  and  from  its  farther  end  a  figure  advanced, 
travel-stained  and  spotted  with  human  gore.  It  approached  the  silent 
guards,  attempting  to  pass  into  the  hall  shaded  by  the  curtain  ;  both  the 
guards'stood  in  the  way  of  the  new-comer. 

"  Yon  cannot  pass,"  said  they. 

^^  For  the  love  of  heaven,  let  me  into  the  Lord  Fitzgerald  !**  said  the 
stranger. 

''  No,"  responded  the  guards.  Their  swords  were  raised  high  above 
the  head  of  the  applicant,  as  if  to  strike,  should  he  persist. 

"  I  mu3t  get  in,"  he  said,  stooping  as  he  spoke,  and  seizing  both  the 
gallowglasses  under  the  knees,  pulled  them  forcibly,  by  an  effort  of  great 
strength,  off  their  feet,  and,  springing  through  the  curtain,  entered  the 
chamber  of  audience. 

The  sight  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  intruder  was  one  which  astonished 
him.  Hanged  on  each  side  of  the  hall  were  a  number  of  chiefs.  Each 
had  the  cross-shaped  hilt  of  his  sword  raised  upward,  and  seemed  in  the 
act  of  attestation  by  the  symbol.  Elevated  on  a  seat  at  the  upper  end,  sat 
a  mere  youth,  upon  whoso  face  the  down  of  manhood  hardly  showed  its 
faint  traces.  The  finely  cut  nose  was  dilated  as  if  with  pride,  the  large 
and  lustrous  eyes  gleamed  with  excitement,  and  the  fair  face  was  flushed 
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as  a  noble-Iooking  man  presented  him  with  a  scroll,  and  proclaimed,  i»  a 
load  voice, 

"  Here,  my  Lord  Eildare,  is  the  treaty  to  which  we  have  sworn !" 

It  was  at  this  moment  the  toil-worn  fignre  we  have  noticed  mshed  op 
to  the  seat  of  the  yonng  noble,  and  cried,  in  a  voice  which  rang  again  on 
the  ears  of  the  enrprised  listeners, 

**  News,  my  lord,  news !" 

*^  What  news,  my  good  captain  ?"  in  a  voice  of  inpertnrhable  calmness, 
qnestioned  the  yooth,  who  sat  like  a  monarch  before  the  new-comer. 

^'  Bad  news,  Kildare,  Maynooth  has  fallen ;  its  garrison  is  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood,  not  a  man  lives  to  tell  the  tale,  not  even  the  traitor  Parez,  who 
sold  the  hope  of  onr  land  for  gold  to  the  Lord  Deputy  I  I  was  a  witness 
of  it  all,  and  woe  is  me  I  live  to  tell  yon/' 

*'  Maynooth  fallen !  the  garrison  slaughtered  ;  Pares,  my  foster-brother, 
a  traitor!  Pooh,  yoar  fancy  is  distempered,  O'Eonrke,  the  thing  cannot  be  T' 
said  the  nobleman,  slowly. 

^'  Woold  to  God  it  were  even  as  yon  say,  my  lord  I"  answered  O'Ronrkoy 
for  the  intmder  was  no  other  than  the  daring  captain. 

'^  Would  to  God  I  were  mad,  and  this  thing  not  tme !  Bot  here,**  he 
said^  uplifting  his  blood-clotted  arm,  ^^  here  is  a  sign  and  a  token  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Deputy,  I  shall  bear  with  me  until  I  lift  my  sword  in  battle 
no  more,  and  lie  on  some  hillside  of  this  land  of  mine,  dead  and  still."  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed.  *'  Some  other  time  you  shall 
hoar,  my  lord,  how  I  stole  within  the  lines  of  the  leaguer,  on  the  night 
before  your  castle  fell,  and,  hidden  without  his  tent,  overheard  the  vi^ 
lainous  plot  of  Parez,  as  Skeffington  detailed  it  to  his  cavaliers.  My  faith, 
my  ears  tingled  in  the  stoiy  of  the  caitiff's  treachery,  and  I  would  have 
foiled  it  all,  but  for  a  prying  sentinel  who  poked  me  in  this  fashion  with 
his  spear.  The  poor  fool  suffered  for  his  unskilfulness,  for  this  good 
skean  of  mine  went  straight  to  his  heart.  I  fled,  my  lord,  before  the 
whole  English  camp,  for  I  can  tell  you  there  was  a  commotion,  and  I  got 
no  chance  to  pass  theur  line  of  double  guards  again.  Wounded  md 
wearied,  I  hung  like  a  bloodhound  at  their  heels  for  all  that,  and  saw  the 
foul  play  done  and  over.  A  day,  a  night,  and  a  morning  told  me  alL  The 
royal  banner  of  Henry  of  England  floated  from  the  watch  tower  in  the 
waking  breeze.  The  corses  of  the  garrison  were  flung  to  the  carrion  birds. 
The  head  of  Parez  frowned  down  beside  the  flagstaff,  and  the  gold,  blood- 
stained and  accursed,  for  which  our  cause  was  bartered,  lay  piled  on  the 
battlement  beside  the  traitor's  body.  By  my  soul,  they  rewarded  him  well ! 
'  Pay  the  knave,  Mr.  Treasurer,'  said  the  Deputy.  When  he  was  paid — 
'  Chop  off  his  head,  executioner !'  and  the  thing  was  done.  This  is  my  tale 
my  lord,  and  it  is  tme  1" 

The  lord  of  Kildare  mused  a  moment,  and  then  rose  from  his  seat. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  noble  lineaments  of  the  youthful  warrior  as 
they  were  proudly  uplifted  before  the  chiefs. 

''  Ye  have  heard  this  news  of  disaster,  my  lords,"  he  said,  drawing 
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himself  to  his  foil  height ;  '^  are  je  of  a  mind  to  veBtiire  widi  me  still  is 
this  enterprise  of  danger  ?  If  ye  are,  speak  !'* 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  and  then,  with  a  common  aoeaid,  their 
ntterance  came-^ 

"Wearer 

The  rash  of  distant  winds  throngh  winter  forests  sounds  like  tbdr 
reply. 

"  Wen,  there  is  hope  for  Ireland  still  !'*  said  Silken  Thomas. 


Not  many  years  after,  on  the  road  which  led  from  London  to  Tybnrn,  a 
crowd  of  people  passed  along  in  a  momiag  of  February.    The  season  had 
been  nnnsnaJly  mild,  and  the  appearance  of  the  crantiy  around  gare  the 
promise  of  an  early  summer.     The  sun  was  briji^ht  and  unclouded,  and 
shone  so  clear  and  fbrvent  that  the  chill  air  which  lurked  under  ^ady  hedge- 
rows or  in  northern  aspects  grew  warm  and  pleasing  whererer  his  rays 
fell..    The  breeze  rose  up  from  the  meadows  and  brought  the  fimt  odoar 
of  early  flowers — ^the  hardy  snow-drop  or  sheltered  primrose — ^npon  its 
breath.    The  carol  of  the  thrush  woke  up  in  the  distance,  as  he  perched 
on  some  budding  branch,  the  thrill  of  the  lark,  as  he  soared  heayenwud,  and 
poured  out  his  lay  of  soaring  joy,  the  familiar  robin,  that  "  ever  in  the 
haunch  of  winter  sings,'*  made  a  sweet  and  blissful  harmony,  and  grew 
symbolic  of  the  voice  of  natural  life  around.  The  herds  who  pressed  along 
seemed  oblivious  of  the  scene,  beautiful,  pleasing,  and  promising  as  it  was. 
They  walked  together  in  groups  and  chatted  and  laughed,  whilst  at  inter- 
vals  the  words  of  a  low  or  obsceno  song  rang  cut  from  some  of  the  way- 
farers, in  which  the  others  joined.     Everything  betokened  a  holiday  which 
they  were  assembling  to  enjoy.     One  of  the  groups  was  larger  tiban  the 
others  and  more  mirthful.   At  its  head  walked  a  misshappen,  iU-bnmoured- 
looking  fellow,  clad  in  a  black-soiled  fustian  dress.     As  he  went  along  be 
kept  up  a  ringing  fire  of  dry,  caustic  wit,  which  provoked  the  unceasing  mer- 
rimeot  of  his  companions.    When  they  came  in  view  of  lybum,  at  a  turn 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  spot  of  execution,  so  familiar  in  the  tragedies  of 
the  law  for  many  a  century,  they  were  met  by  two  wayfarers  who  were 
coming  from  the  spot  whither  aJl  else  w<we  hurrying.     One  was  a  man 
strongly  buill,  his  face  marked  with  a  healed  gash  which  disfigured  his 
countenance.     The  other  was  a  woman  clad  in  a  cloak  which  enveloped 
her  from  head  to  foot,  the  hood  closely  drawn  about  her  face.    The  dwarfed 
creature  thought  the  travellers  good  game. 

"  Well,  beauty,"  he  said,  in  his  cracked  voice,  "  why  tnm  thy  back  on 
Tyburn  so  soon  ?  Art  fearful  thy  face  may  convict  thee  without  warrant 
of  Woff  King  Hall?" 

The  person  addressed  gave  no  answer,  but  an  uneasy  twinkle  of  his 
eye  betrayed  impatience  as  the  crowd  bailed  the  sally  with  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

"  Ha  r  pursued  the  wit,  « 'tis  dumb  as  well  as  lovely.  Heart  of  grace 
for  it !     I  wager  the  suit  of  clothes,  I^^getto-day,  and  the  Angels  to  boot, 
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^bat  tbe  taste  of  yon  knave  it  oempany  ts   better  than  his  conatc* 
nance." 

^^  Let  ns  see  if  Dickon,  the  haBginan,  be  right,"  said  one  of  the  crowd, 
^'  and  deprive  him  of  his  wage  to^^nightfor  swiagiag  the  Irish  earl.  Oome, 
dame,  or  damoseL,"  he  said,  approaching  the  female,  who  clang  close  to  her 
companion,/^' give  ns  a  chance  to  strip  Bickon  yonder,  and  drink  thy  health 
in  Malmsey." 

The  speaker  approached  as  tf  to  force  his  request.  He  reached  his 
arms  forth -Co  seixe  the  shrinking  girl.  Her  companion  stepped  forward 
aad  with  one  blow,  well  directed,  prostrated  the  ill-mannered  boor  on  the 
path  before  faim. 

**  There  T  said  he,  with  a  voice  hearse  with  passion.  **  So  shall  I  do 
by  any  of  jre,  cowardly  dogs  that  ye  are,  to  molest  or  insnit  a  woman,** 

In  an  instant  the  crewd  gathered  arennd  the  strangers,  and  menaced 
them  with  injury.  The  fellow  who  had  fallen  was  lifted  to  his  feet,  and  with 
angry  knprecattons,  rushed  to  the  man  who  had  felled  him.  Whilst  the 
peril  thus  rose,  the  female  who  had  been  unwittingly  its  cause  stepped 
before  the  -combatant?,  and  casting  off  her  hood,  revealed  a  counte- 
nance of  the  most  beamtifal  type.  A  fair,  girlish  face,  pale,  and  marked 
^y  tbe  tOQch  of  sonrow,  appeared  before  them  framed  in  clusters  of  yellow  hair, 
which  fell  down  aronnd  it  In  a  profasion  of  curls.  Eyes  large  and  lustrous 
looked  out,  as  if  they  wore  mirrors  of  a  soul  whose  nobiKty  could  awe  them 
back  by  its  self-reliance.  She  spoke  to  the  astonished  crowd,  as  tJney  gaped 
with  open  moutlis  at  the  unexpected  vision, 

''  Ye  are  men"  she  said,  and  her  voice  fell  with  a  liquid  clearness  of 
itone,  '^  and  ye  are  many,  pray,  let  us  who  are  strangers  pass^-nnknown  and 
weak  as  we  are !'' 

*^  rU  have  my  revenge,"  shouted  the  cisen  and  angry  man,  and  fine 
speeches  woa't  baulk  me  of  it.'' 

The  alternations  of  feeling  in  the  crowd  for  their  comrade,  and  respect 
for  the  mien  of  the  lady,  were  visible  in  the  division  of  its  members  into 
parties,  which  severally  urged  summary  punishment  or  immediate  peace  for 
the  daring  stranger,  and  it  was  doubtful  for  a  moment,  what  way  the  event 
would  go,  when  loud  cries  diverted  their  attention,  backward  by  the  wjy 
they  bad  recently  passed.  The  gleaming  swords  of  horsemen,  and  the 
armour  of  troops  were  visible  as  they  surrounded  a  cart  approaching,  in 
which  a  tall  and  erect  form  was  standing  up. 

*'  The  Irish  traitor  T*  yelled  the  crowd,  and  the  cry  ran  from  lip  to  lip. 
Hisses  and  hootings  filled  the  air  as  the  cortege  approached.  The  crowds 
■opened  and  lined  the  road  on  each  side.  The  two  strangers  stood  on  a 
flight  elevation.  Looking  aronnd  as  if  for  some  expected  sight,  stood  the 
doomed  man.  At  last  his  eye  rested  on  the  fair  giH,  who  stood  pallid  and 
staring  beside  the  ill-favonred  stranger,  A  smile  crossed  his  lips  and  a 
finsh  rose  to  his  cheek  which  changed  into  an  expression  of  alarm,  as  the 
^rl  clutched  at  the  arm  of  her  companion ;  but  he  assumed  the  appearance 
of  composure  as  he  saw  the  strong  hand  of  the  man  grasping  hers.  Tbe 
^smile settled againoB  tbeyonag,  manly  countenance  as, by  amovement,  scarcely 
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imderstood  by  any,  except  her  for  whom  it  was  intended,  be  laiaed  bis 
plamed  cap  irom  his  brow  and  bowed  low.  Jnst  at  this  moment  the  can 
stopped,  and,  amid  the  langhter  and  applaoae  of  the  crowd,  Dickon,  the  hang- 
roan,  was  lifted  into  it.  For  the  moment,  the  jonth  turned  his  ejea  again 
to  the  two  watchers ;  bat  now  they  were  fixed  aa  the  man,  and  thej  met 
his  as  they  looked  with  a  food  earnestness,  strangely  misplaoed,  in  snch  a 
countenance.  More  than  words  could  tell,  was  told  in  the  glance  of  each. 
In  that  of  the  youth  there  was  an  appeal  of  implkat  faith  and  solooon  tmsr. 
In  that  of  the  scarred  and  bearded  man,  there  was  a  monmful  asaertion  of 
loving  obedience.  As  if  to  interpret,  his  soul,  by  a  sign,  he  drew  the  lady 
closer  to  him.  The  cart  moved  on.  The  youth  raised  his  head  prondiy 
and  bravely,  and  upon  bis  face  there  was  a  gleam  of  pleasure  and  a  smile 
of  trust,  bright  as  the  sunshine  around.  He  heard  or  heeded  not  the  exe- 
crations of  the  crowd  that  clamoured  about  him,  anxioos  like  wolves  for  his 
blocd. 

The  cart  swept  on,  the  horsemen  guarded  it,  the  mob  followed  after,  over 
the  plain,  to  the  gibbet  which  lifted  its  horrid  shadow  in  the  distance. 
The  wayfarers  stood  until  all  were  gone.  The  fiace  of  tbe  lady  grew 
more  pale,  but  her  eyes  were  diy,  as  became  oae  whose  pride  of  love  and 
sorrow  of  loss  contended.  The  face  of  her  companion  was  hidden  in  his 
broad  paims,  and  his  strong  frame  shook,  whilst  great  drops  of  grief,  dis- 
tilled through  his  fingers,  fell  down  fast  at  his  feet. 

^'  We  have  seen  the  last  of  Eildare,*"  SHid  the  lady,  '^come,  0*Rovke, 
when  you  leave  me  with  the  good  nuns  of  Roncesvalles  I  shall  be  at  peace 
with  this  world — come !" 

('The  last  of  Eildare  !'*  said  the  man,  ^the  last  of  Eildare— what  a 
day  for  me.    Why  did  I  live  to  see  it  ?" 

Those  were  the  words  that  burst  from  two  broken  hearts,  as  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald  was  swinging  from  the  gibbet  at  Tyburn . 


THE  WORLD  OF  COSTUME. 

In  the  days  of  Richai'd  II.,  as  Jones  has  read  somewhere,  whilst  engaged 
in  researches  to  prove  the  identity  of  modem  rooge  with  Tyrian  purple,  a 
baron's  waiilng-raan  was  supposed  to  see  '*  that  bis  master's  petticoats 
were  fairly  aired  and  garnished"  every  morning.  The  practice  may 
appear  exceedingly  effeminate  to  his  readers  who  ^ory  in  knickerbrockers 
and  peg-tops,  bnt  Jones  would  remind  them  that  the  men  who  went  about 
iu  garnished  farthingales  at  that  remote  ^leriod  were  not  the  less  valiant 
because  of  their  dapery — indeed,  he  is  half  open  to  the  impression  that  the 
skirts  have  tbe  best  of  it  yet ;  and  this  saperiority  is  never  more  evident 
than  when  their  sweet  occupants  are  compelled  to  wage  war  in  defence  of 
their  reputation,  historical  or  personal.  From  the  tim^  when  the  Egyptians 
scribbled  on  papyri  (long  beibre  the  iutroductiou  of  the  excise  duty  on  paper, 
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be  it  observed)  to  the  days  when  one  may  carry  home  a  qnire  of  croam-laid 
note  and  a  doaen  covers  for  two-pence-balfpenny,  the  wits  of  the  cofir^cr  sex 
(to  which  the  present  writer  has  the  anhappiness  of  belonging)  have  been 
persislently  employed  in  tradacing  the  tastes  and  pecniiarities  of  that  solitary 
remaaot  of  the  old  Eden  which  has  been  preserved  to  ns — woman.  Ages 
ago,  she  was  insultingly  defined,  ^^  an  aDimal  that  delights  in  finery.'*  The 
reproach  does  not  appear  to  have  broken  her  heart  or  diverted  her  atten- 
tion from  the  stady  of  tbose  gracefnl  laws,  the  observance  of  which  imparts 
character  and  elegance  to  her  person.  It  b  easy,  as  Jones  knows  from  ex- 
tensive experience,  to  invent  a  calnmnv,  reflecting  on  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  indnstrisl  intellect,  by  robbiDg  the  original  workers  of  all  right  to  the 
frnits  of  their  exertions.  It  is  easy  to  call  woman  an  animal,  and  decry 
her  passion  for  the  beantifnl — to  misinterpret  her  ^nblime  concern  for  the 
proprieties  of  oatline  and  colonr,  as  the  feeble  manifestations  of  a  brain 
whose  calibre  b  nneqnal  to  larger  consider  at  ions.  '^  The  dog,"  as  Hamlet  says, 
"  wiU  have  hb  day,"  the  detractor  his  season  ;  but,  as  long  as  Mstory  con- 
tinues to  be  a  collection  of  evidences,it  will  be  hard  to  deny  the  angellcsex  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  promoters  of  the  fine  arts,  through  the 
rocdinm  of  the  toilet.  Ninety-oiae  of  every  hundred  of  that  wretched  and 
anfortnnatd  clas^,  known  as  bachelors,  who  appear  to  be  bom  Hpecially 
for  the  support  of  lodging-house-keepers,  and  laundresses,  will  have  tlie 
hardihood  to  smile  at  this  statement.  Jones  is  accustomed  to  have  his 
gravest  propositions  thus  ignored,  tickled  to  deith  with  laughter  and  burled 
in  ^^ba,  ha's."  Nevertheless  he  never  once  despaired  of  converting  the 
incorrigibles,  and  the  number  of  his  acquaintances  who  regularly  tako 
in  La  FolUt^  the  Magazin  des  ModeSj  and  other  delightful  organs  of  the 
fishions,  testify  to  his  extensive  practice  and  brilliaDt  success. 

In  any  inquiry  of  the  nature  he  is  now  prosecuting,  as  in  all  researches 
which  Hoite  importance  witli  magnitude,  it  b  necessaiy,  for  the  clearer  elu- 
cidation of  truth,  to  begin  at  the  beginaiug.  An  essay,  like  a  walking  cane, 
has  a  top  and  a  bottom,  and  we  know  which  the  knife  of  the  cleaver  cuts 
first.  When  Epamioondes  was  arraigned  before  the  Theban  tribunal  for 
a  breach  of  military  discipline,  committed  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Lacediemonians,  and  was  asked  what  he  had  to  urge  in  defence  of  his 
conduct,  he  replied  by  making  a  sum  ^'  tottle"  of  the  benefits  he  had  heaped 
upon  the  commonwealth.  When  woman,  at  the  instance  of  a  generation 
whose  vanity  is  greater  than  its  remembrance  of  obligations,  b  accused  of 
waste  and  extravagance,  and  requested  to  quote  some  service  performed  as 
an  apology  for  the  same,  she,  with  a  magnanimity,  far  surpassing  that  of 
the  Greek  general,  points  to  the  architecture  which  is  the  glory  of  the 
world,  and  claims  to  be  its  foundress.  Jones,  as  a  grave  and  decoroas 
judge,  impartially  reviewing  the  depositions  of  the  contending  parties,  is 
obliged  to  own  that,  haviog  given  the  matter  his  most  attentive  consider- 
ation, he  finds  that  the  be^t  of  the  argument  remains  with  the  feebler 
adversary. 

The  case  stands  thus  : — 

The  moat  primitive  form  of  architecture  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
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it  the  tent.  It  wa.s  a  habitation  essentiallj  suited  to  the  dime  in  which 
the  first  fragments  of  human  society  concentrated  themselves  previous  to 
the  dispersion,  and  the  establishment  of  separate  communities.  Picture  to 
yourself  its  tapering  outlines,  its  fluted  folds,  its  voluptuousness  of  figure, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to  its  original  type,  a  female, 
veiled  from  head  to  foot  after  the  fashion  of  the  East.  The  tent  at  first 
was  an  unambitious  structure,  the  exterior  of  which  admitted  of  no  de- 
corative features,  for  its  simplicity  was  co-existent  with  the  severity  of  the 
toilet  which  it  imitated,  and  which  consisted  of  bleached  papyri,  fastened 
together  at  the  edges,  and  thrown  over  the  bead  as  a  protection  from  the 
sun.  One  century,  however,  after  its  introduction,  we  find  the  teut  pole 
ornamented  on  the  top  with  a  variety  of  embellishments,  such  as  tufts  of 
gorgeous  feathers,  and  symbols,  wrought  in  the  precious  metals  by  the  Tubal 
Oainists  of  the  period. 

The  change  took  place  unheralded  by  any  warning,  but,  fortunately  for 
Jones's  lovely  clients,  history  accounts  for  its  origin.  It  is  now  satisfactorily 
established  that  about  this  period  woman,  for  the  first  time,  adopted  the 
use  of  ornaments  in  her  hair.  The  races  had  begun  to  spread  southwards ; 
and  her  appreciative  eyes  could  not  behold  with  indifference  the  splendid 
plumage  of  the  golden  pheasant,  or  the  glittering  productions  of  the 
virgin  mines,  without  a  desire  to  elevate  both  to  the  dignity  they  deserved. 
Thenceforth,  the  seven-toothed  comb  of  gold  adorned  her  poll,  and  the 
stately  plume  nodded  above  her  ivcwry  temples.  The  initiative  thus  given 
was  eagerly  mimicked ;  and  man  heaped  favours  on  his  tent-pole,  whilst 
forgetting  to  honour  its  inventress.  When  dties  ceased  to  resemble  Donny- 
brook  fairs,  when  rude  huts,  approximating  more  or  less  to  the  fonn  of 
the  primitive  habitat,  were  being  erected,  a  great  change  was  operating 
secretly  at  the  toUet-table,  and  its  results  were  subsequently  manifested  in 
the  marvellous  architecture  to  which  Egypt,  apparently  by  a  process  of 
artistic  intuition,  gave  birth.  Leaving  the  pyi'amids  out  of  the  question  (what 
are  they  but  the  old  teut  with  the  pole-top  sawed  off?)  Jones  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  inquisitive  to  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  that 
singular  people.  Taken  in  the  rough,  it  presented  an  agglomeration  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  rising  from  heavy  cornices,  resting  on  massive 
pillars,  and  sustaining  the  pressure  of  incambent  nuisses  of  architrave. 
The  columns  were  shaped  into  irregular  cylinders,  the  surface  of  which 
was  enriched  with  elaborate  spiral  flntings,  scrolls,  and  wreaths.  Whence 
the  Egyptians  obtained  the  models  of  this  peculiar  style  remained  for  ages 
a  subject  of  unprofitable  inquiry.  It  was  reserved  for  Jones,  in  the 
interest  of  maligned  woman,  to  lift  the  veil  and  discover  the  secret. 
Goguet,  in  his  Origine  des  Lois^  has  a  curious  chapter  on  the  social  oon- 
dition  of  woman  iu  the  early  stages  of  Egyptian  society ;  and  with  a 
perspicacity  which  does  eternal  honour  to  his  name,  describes  her  dress  and 
appearance,  on  the  faith  of  Justin  (Hist.  lib.  2)  and  the  testimony  of  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  the  country.  He  tells  us  that  the  outline  of  a 
iull-drcssed  Egyptian  lady  of  the  time  was  an  oblong,  a  circumstance 
which  arose  from  the  fashion  of  suspending  her  outer  drapery  or  doak  from 
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s  rod  of  bnrnUhfld  silver  ingeniously  balanced  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  sides  of  the  drapery,  which  fell  stiff  and  straiglit,  were  enriched  with 
deep  borders ;  and  a  moveable  hood  revealed  or  covered  the  face  at  the 
wearer's  pleasure.  The  similarity  of  the  lady's  figure  to  that  of  the 
temples  is  a  coincidence  not  to  be  lightly  overlooked,  for,  by  all  the  laws  of 
rational  induction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  inspired  the  latter. 
Baker  was  a  bit  sceptical  on  thb  theory,  (a  proof  of  his  hopeless  duiness,) 
when  it  was  first  propounded  by  Jones,  and  earnestly  asked  what  it  was 
supplied  the  first  models  of  the  cylindrical  columns  ?  To  a  man  of  ordinary 
abilities  the  question  must  have  proved  embarrassing,  to  Joues  it  only 
fumisbod  a  stimulant  for  increased  exertion  and  research.  Having  heard 
that  a  cargo  of  mummies  had  arrived '  at  London  Bridge,  from  Kalapsche, 
one  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  temples,  en  route  to  the  British  museum,  he  waited 
on  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  begged  to  be  favoured  with  a  peep  at  those 
cheerful  people.  The  request  baing  complied  with,  be  descended  to  the 
hold  and  found  three  of  the  crew  engaged  in  putting  together  a  mummy 
case,  which  had  been  accidentally  broken.  Its  late  occupant  reposed  at  a 
little  distance,  on  the  top  of  a  water  barrel ;  Jones  approached  and 
examined  the  sleeper.  From  the  size  and  symmetry  of  the  foot  he  knew  it 
belonged  to  a  female  body.*  Whilst  taming  it  to  the  light,  the  left  leg 
cracked  at  the  knee  and  parted  from  the  trunk,  as  easily  as  a  twig  parts 
from  a  rotten  alder.  Rather  than  be  amenable  for  the  consequences,  Jones 
piously  placed  the  divided  member  inside  his  coat,  lifted  his  hat  to  tiie 
captain,  took  the  first  penny  boat  to  Nine  Elms,  and  arrived  safely  home 
with  his  treasure.  Baker  awaited  him  ;  they  carefully  unwound  the  gummy 
bandages  which  swathed  the  limb,  and  what  do  you  think  they  came  to? — 
as  sure  as  there's  a  grey  hair  in  his  head  a  stocking  woven  spirally  and 
elaborately  interwoven  with  flutings,  scrolls,  and  foliage.  '^  Mr.  Bdcer,"  said 
the  present  writer,  with  his  as«al  severe  dignity,  ^^  by  all  rules  of  retaliation, 
don't  you  deserve  that  this  leg  should  kick  you  ?**  The  individual  apos- 
trophised, took  out  his  pipe,  by  way  of  reply,  and  inquired  if  any  grass-cut 
was  left  in  the  canister.  Such  is  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  incredulous. 
The  influence  which  female  costume  exercised  on  Grecian  art  in  the  days 
of  Pericles,  when  the  Hellenic  genius  wrought  tho^o  marvels  whose  debris 
remain  to  inspire  the  dwarfed  conception  of  the  current  age,  might  form  a 
eubject  of  curious  and  fruitful  inquiry, 

Plutarch  gives  us  the  start  in  a  passage  written  with  less  than 
his  accustomed  sobriety  and  exactness.  ^^  Celerity,**  he  says,  *'  sel- 
dom produces  any  work  of  lasting  importance  or  exquisite  beauty  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  time  which  is  expended  in  labour  is  recovered  and  re- 
paid in  the  duration  of  the  performance.    Hence  we  have  the  more  reason 

•  Bolbert,  a  Frmeh  phyuieian,  hM  left  behin  i  him  a  curious  work  on  *'  The 
fihyaiognomy  of  tae  humaa  foot."  '*  One  day,"  he  says  ''I  saw,  a  tumbril, 
loaded  witli  dead  bodies,  returning  from  thi  guillotine.  A  foot  protruded 
through  the  canvass  covering,  .^nd  such  a  foot !  I  could  have  sworn  it  had 
heon  ttie  servant  of  a  god-like  intellect  **  The  a»ertion  implies  little  resp3ct  for 
the  eighth  commandment. 
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to  wonder  that  the  structures  raised  bj  Pericles  shoold  be  bnilt  witbin  ^j 
short  a  period,  and  jet  bnilt  for  ai^s."  Writing  six  handred  jears  after 
their  erection,  he  continaes ; — ''  For  each  of  them,  as  soon  as  fiaiahed,  had 
the  yenerable  air  of  antiquity;  so,  now  that  they  are  old,  they 
have  the  freshness  of  a  modem  building.  A  bloom  is  diffused  orer  them 
which  preserves  their  aspect  untarniahed  by  time,  as  if  they  were  animated 
by  a  spuit  of  perpetual  youth  and  nafadlng  elegance."  Does  any  one  ima- 
gine that  the  grave  and  sententious  Plutarch,  with  whom  to  be  vivadouA  was 
to  bo  criminal,  could  have  been  betrayed  into  anch  warmth  of  expreaaion 
on  a  subject  which  invited  extreme  frigidity,  absence  of  metaphor,  and 
barrenness  of  description  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  some  keen  motive  under* 
lies  the  picture;iquo  surface  of  the  writing,  and  that,  in  bestowing  such 
praises  on  the  architectural  works  of  Greece,  be  was  but  elaborafing  « 
compliment  to  the  Greek  women,  with  whom  that  architecture  originated  ? 
The  dress  of  the  period,  we  admit,  could  not  have  materially  assisted  the 
founder  of  that  order  who  borrowed  his  pillars  from  the  Egyptians,  clapped 
tiles  on  their  upper  surfaces,  and  called  thera  Done.  Let  ns  see  to  whaft 
extent  the  other  orders  were  indebted  to  the  Greek  toilet.  Is  it  not  plain 
as  daylight  that  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  ca^ntal  is  but  a  stiff  copy  of  the 
kiss-me-quicks  which  the  ladies  of  the  day  cultivated  on  either  temple  ? 
The  fashion  has  been  revived  of  late  with  considerAble  success,  and  has  af- 
forded Jones  some  exquisite  excuses  for  invading  the  cherry  lips  of  bis  sweet 
acquaintances.  Take  a  kiss-me-qnicked  Greek  bead,  wreathe  it  with 
blossomed  acanthn?,  plant  a  graceful  pitcher  above  it,  and,  laying  your 
hand  to  your  heart,  confess  what  it  most  strikingly  rcsetibles.  It  needs 
but  little  examination  to  pronounce  it  the  prototype  of  the  Carintbian  capital 
lacking  only  the  conventional  idealisation  of  that  happy  ornament.  The 
story  of  Lysander's  flower-basket  and  its  subsequent  transformation  may 
do  admirably  for  the  marines,  but  will  not  hold  watar  in  this  microscopic 
generation.  **  We  starve  for  facts,''quoth  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  "  Sartor  Besartus.*'* 
If  the  '^  great  thinker**  be  open  to  tenders  for  those  commodities,  Jones  will 
cheerfully  undertake  the  contract  to  any  reasonable  extent.  The  Romans, 
he  believes,  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  invention  of  the  arch,  which  is 
manifestly  a  copy  of  the  female  eye-btow.  Some  commentators,  (for  there 
is  no  possible  limit  to  the  extravagances  of  educated  ignorance,) 
pretend  that  it  was  modelled  on  the  rainbow.  Wretched  men !  Rainbows 
were  unknown  until  the  time  of  Noah,  whilst  eyebrows  were  coeval  with 
the  last  day  of  creation.  Could  mendacity  have  gone  further  ?  Touching 
the  Gothic  style,  the  wildest  theories  have  been  propounded  respecting  its 
origin.  One  set  of  enthusiasts  would  have  ns  believe  that  it  sprang  from 
an  imitation  of  the  caverns,  supported  by  natural  colunms,  and  roofed  with 
stalactites  to  which  the  early  Chrisiiaus  resorted  for  the  unmolested  celebra- 
tion of  religious  rites,  whilst  another  equally  misguided  class  affirm  that 
its  ''  idea*'  was  caught  up  from  the  tangled  branches  of  the  forests,  as 
they  formed  themselves  into  natural  arches  and  spandrils,  when 
agitated  by  the  wind.  Both  conjectures  are  equally  destitnte  of  pro- 
bability, and  only  serve  to  show  the  mazes  of  error  into  which  human 
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speooladoo  may  wander,  if  unassisted  bj  the  keenness  and  intelligence 
which  the  present  writer  flatters  himself  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
tkis  inqniij.  He  begs  to  be  told  in  what  part  of  the  world  a  cayem  has 
been  disoorerad,  with  a  groined  roof  and  colonnade  of  reeded  shafts ;  and 
farther,  if  any  man  has  lighted  on  a  forest  in  which  the  trees  were  equally 
thick  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  floor  was  paved  with  mosaics.  The 
simplest  and  most  natural  conjecture  is  that  the  style  originated  in  the 
delicately-interwieathed  cures  of  the  female  drapery,  multiplying  them- 
seWes  with  every  movement  of  the  wearer  into  pointed  arches,  richly 
encmsted  spandrils,  and  broad  areaa  of  variegated  space.  The  stained 
window  is  a  feeble  copy  of  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  a  Udy's  shawl,  lifted  by 
the  air  and  Uluminated  by  the  sun.  The  hollow  porch  is  an  humble  imita- 
tion of  her  bonnet,  and  tJiose  horrible  tympanums  that  surmount  the  door- 
ways, a  disfignrad  revival  of  the  charm  of  a  boddiced  waist  If  it  be 
asked,  and  Jones  is  prepared  to  answer  the  question  if  put  with  elegance 
and  justness,  whence  we  derived  our  present  system  of  civil  architecture, 
that  shocking  uniformity  of  oblong  doors  and  windows,  straight  roof  lines, 
and  square  street  traps,  he' replies,  from  the  emperor  of  abominations,  the 
male  hat.  It  has  been  useful,  he  admits,  in  one  particular,  as  it  first  sug- 
gested the  model  of  that  round  hole  in  the  flags,  through  which  peat  and 
coal  aro  poured  into  our  cellars ;  and  the  tin  vessel  in  which  Phoebe,  the 
daiiy-maid,  fetches  the  milk  for  breakfast.  This  is  its  highest  achieve- 
ment —no,  he  begs  pardon,  probably  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
manufacturo  of  gnn-cap3.  Who  knows,  after  this,  but  that  the  puff-adder 
discharges  some  healthy  function  ? 

To  the  bitterly-maligned  I'emale  toilet,  therefore,  man  is  indebted  for  his 
first  notions  of  architecture ;  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Society  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  the  ladies  cannot  afford  to  dress  either 
extensively  or  expensively,  no  buildings  of  any  note  have  been  yet 
discovered.  The  fact  speaks  for  itself,  comment  would  spoil  it.  Having 
generalised  so  far,  Jones  is  anxious  to  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  most 
important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  costume  of  these  king- 
dooais.  Applying  the  glass  of  time  to  his  eye  and  looking  down  the  loog 
line  of  fashions,  he  is  half  persuaded  he  has  taken  up  a  kaleidoscope. 

In  the  chronology  of  costume,  the  painters  are  our  greatest  authorities. 
The  sculptors  do  little  for  us,  preferring  to  be  copyists  of  the  past  rather 
than  registers  of  the  ^'  form  and  pressure  of  the  time,"  cnirent.  Between 
the  Norman  conquest  and  the  Reformation,  dress  as  it  existed  may  be 
found  fau-ly  described  in  the  missals  and  monuments  of  the  period. 
Womanly  taste,  Jones  fears,  had  lamentably  degenerated  in  the  intervaL 
The  textile  arts  were  positively  backward,  and  France  was  too  much  oc* 
eupiedto  trouble  herself  with  the  exportation  of  milliners.  ''The  King- 
doms,'* were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and,  between  one  distraction  and 
another,  they  managed  them  badly.  With  the  sixteenth  century  a  change 
was  observable.  An  ambitious  woman,  vain  of  her  charms,  was  seated  on 
abe  throne,  and  erexy  device  was  exerted  to  gratify  her  caprices  and  add 
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lastre  to  bor  attractions.  The  hefld-dresses  of  EHzsbetii  ftod  her  ooort 
were  so  loft j,  that  doors  and  corridors  had  to  be  re-constrocted  to  admit 
their  passage;  the  neck  and  throat  were  hidden  ia  enoFmons  raffd,  with  vAxich 
the  livelj  pendl  of  Zacchero  has  made  us  tolerablj  familiar.  Garments^ 
in  which  allegories  were  conveyed,  swept  the  gronndy  and  the  plmnage  of 
the  head  was  embedded  in  a  wig  of  awfnl  dimensions  and  hideous  shape. 
This  stjde  of  dress^  whilst  it  tended  to  overburthen  and  render  the  wearer 
ridicnions^  was  also  artfully  contrived  to  expose  the  person,  for  the  gorget 
could  be  loosened  at  pleasure,  and  the  stiff  ruff,  when  detached  from  the 
front  of  the  stomacher  reyealed  a  whole  acre  of  nedc  and  back.  Jones  has. 
shed  tears  of  the  wildest  grief,  whilst  contemplating  the  painted  records  of 
this  age  of  monstrosities ;  he  could  indulge  in  a  good  cry  this  moment,  if 
all  bis  handkerchiefs  had  not  been  consigned  to  the  cnstodj  of  the  laon* 
liressw  He  turns,  with  a  heart  charged  with  the  sublime  gratitude,  te  Mary 
Quean  of  Scots,  his  ideal  of  all  that  is  chaste,  tender,  and  'beantifnl  in 
woman*  In  the  sweet  figure  before  hiuu,  he  marks  bow  the  dress  (samite, 
mystic,  wonderful,)  mounts,  with  a  consdous  delicacy,  over  the  highest  and 
kst  swell  of  the  delicately  formed  host,  ending  te  a  narrow  raff  ei  lio^st 
lawn,  not  broken  into  massive  quillings,  as  round  as.  a  tailor's  thimble,  bat 
fretted  with  the  damtiest  crimpings  that  hands  could  fashion.  The  head 
is  half  enveloped  in  a  hood,  so  delicionsly  pretty,  that  it  might  be 
thought  saucy  were  it  not  for  the  veil  which  falls  over  all  like  a  sweep 
of  transparent  darkness.  Let  iovention  rack  its  brain  as  long  as  invention 
may,  it  will  never  discover  a  more  decoroas,  lady^like  costume  than  this. 
It  represents  grief  seasoned  by  propriotv.  WbiUt  the  sombre  tone  of  the 
balk  of  the  dress-  speaks  of  a  widowed  heart  and  a  sorrowed  miod,  those 
airy  ruffs  peep  out  at  the  sun-light  and  whiter  eonsolation. 

Holbein,  after  all,  was  the  first  painter  who  gave  costume  » settled 
characttHT.  From  the  myriad  diversities  which  the  tine  produced  ho 
singled  out  that  which  was  rewarded  with  the  nu>st  eclectic  patronage^ 
modified  a  few  absurdities,  and  made  it  a  standard  modeL  His  portraits 
look  stiff,  but  it  is  net  the  rigidity  of  fiesh  and  blood  which  bnrta  the  eye, 
but  the  harsh  materials  in  which  they  are  clothed.  The  dress  of  hie  period 
abounded  in  angles,  scarcely  suffering  a  curve  to  point  o«t  the  position  of 
the  shoulders.  It  was  intended  to  suit  neither  youth  nor  extieme  age,  but: 
that  critical  period  of  life  when  the  ^*  kateCal  crow"  treads  the  corners  of 
the  eyeSf  when  the  cheek  h  perceptibly  sunk,  and  blushes  Bare  to  be  had 
only  at  the  perfumers.  Excluding  all  sight  of  the  hair,  which  somebody- 
has  called  '*  potentest  weapon  of  the  softer  ses,'^  it  hooded  the  bead  with 
a  triangular-shaped  cap,  fiUiiig  up  the  space  left  vacant  between  the  border 
and  the  forehead  with  a  banil  of  gold  tissue.  AVitlm  the  Miod  thus  pro- 
vided, all  peculiarities  of  hair  oolour  were  coneeakd,  the  carrotiest  red 
sharing  the  same  asylum  as  the  glossiest  black  or  loveliest  auburn. 
Notwithstanding  the  refiection  that  this  contrivance  helped  the  gray-haited 
fo  mask  one  ot  their  mo?t  hopeless  infirmities,  Jones  cannot  repress  hia 
emotion  at  the  thoogbt  of  the  number  of  fine  beads  which  a  practice  so 
barbarous  rendered  valueless  foi:  ail  legitimate  purposes  of  exhibition^    As 
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for  its  Inventor  or  iarentress,  may — ^the  presence  of  the  ladies  alone  re- 
strains his  over-wrought  feelings.  Descending  from  the  aggrieved  head  to 
tbe  bast,  he  finds  that  the  latter  was  encased  in  a  stomacher,  defiant  as  a 
backler,  hard  as  a  breast-plate,  and  so  overcharged  with  pearls  as  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  sliding  trays  exhibited  in  the  jewellers^  windows.  The 
dress  rose  high  over  back  and  neck,  concealing,  with  honourable  impar- 
tiality, the  charms  of  youth  and  the  fiulings  of  age.  Under  this  Pallas- 
like protection  granddaughter  and  grandmother  were  reduced  to  a  happy 
uniformity  of  contonr  and  development ;  for  the  partlet — a  non-transpa- 
rent species  of  habit-shirt  which  filled  the  space  left  vacant  by  the  gown — 
was  too  thick  and  too  wanting  in  elasticity  to  betray  what  it  was  iutcndei) 
to  conceal.  Bad  as  it  was — aiA  Jones  wishes  to  know  which  of  tliat 
brilliant  circle  of  women  who  revere  him  as  their  guide,  phik)sopher,  and 
iriend,  woald  vote  for  its  revival — ^it  afforded  a  capital  apology  for  the 
highly-elaborate  ruff  or  collar  by  which  it  was  surmounted,  and  which  lent 
an  air  of  ooziness  to  the  delicate  throat  it  encircled.  Holbein  had  a  horror 
of  draughts,  and  this  may  satisfactorily  account  for  the  thick  lawn  hand- 
kerchief that  is  asnally  found  depending  from  the  cap-caols  of  his  portraits, 
and  which  could  be  wrapped  around  the  wearer^s  neck  on  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  bronchial  symptoms.  The  contrivance  was  comfortable,  but 
Jones  condemns  it  as  deficient  in  grace  and  lightness.  It  may  answer  a 
Japanese  lady  to  enfold  her  person  in  thirty  skirts  of  silk  and  satin,  or  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  early  Dutch  female  colonists  of  New  York,  who, 
as  Knickerbrocker  tells  ns,  wore  as  many  as  fifty  slips  at  a  time,  with  the 
thermometer  standing  at  90 ;  but  the  practice  merits  reprobation  in  a  land 
whose  daughters  have  won  their  best  blushes  and  pearls  from  a  healthy 
familiarity  with  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Holbein's  sleeves  were  nice  in  their 
^way,  with  this  abominable  defect,  that  they  totally  concealed  the  arm, 
which  an  enthusiastic  modem  thus  describes : — ^^  a  lovely  branch,  smooth 
and  glittering  like  pale  pink  coral,  slightly  curved  towanis  the  figure  and 
terminating  in  five  taper  petals,  pinker  still,  folding  and  unfolding,  ^  ac 
their  own  sweet  will,'  and  especially  contrived  by  nature  to  pick  your  heart 
elean  to  the  bone  before  you  know  what  they  are  about."  Jones  is  con- 
cerned in  the  history  of  a  sleeve  which  embatrassed  so  many  pretty  meta- 
phors. He  remembers,  indeed,  that  his  grandmother  wore  a  sleeve  open 
to  like  objections ;  but,  then,  she  was  a  grandmother,  and  it  suited  her. 
Who  would  put  a  cocked  hat  on  the  brows  of  Jupiter  or  an  evening  wreath 
around  the  lovely  head  of  the  Grecian  Diana  ?  With  all  its  defects,  and 
they  were  manifold,  Holbein's  costumes  had  some  redeeming  features.  His 
head-dresses,  which  may  be  described  as  systematised  heaps  of  colour  and 
jewellery,  tended,  from  their  brilliancy,  to  relieve  the  features  of  the 
wearer.  The  descending  sides  were  artfully  contrived  to  supply  the  oval 
ontline  when  disordered  by  age,  or  to  render  it  still  lovelier  when  perfected 
by  youth.  His  mantles — great  wastes  of  purple  and  violet  velvet,  bor- 
dered with  costly  fur — were  a  charity  in  themselves.  They  stood  out  in 
defined  folds  from  the  figure,  and  there  was  no  guessing  at  the  symmetry 
that  lay  beneath  them.     Old   Lady  Butts,  as  she  lives  on  the  painter's 
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canvass,  is  baxona,  fat,  and  visiblj  on  the  decline,  bnt,  treated  as  Holbein 
alone  coald  treiit  her,  she  seems  wavering  on  the  verge  of  the  cmel  transi- 
tion that  comes  with  forty-five,  and  aspires  to  antiquity  at  ^{tj.  It 
is  tme,  he  had  little  room  for  idealisation,  for  the  people  who  patronised 
him  were  vulgarly  addicted  to  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  a  chimney-pot  a 
chimney-pot.  Jones,  however,  thinks  ho  made  noble  nse  of  the  materials 
at  his  disposal,  and,  by  way  of  proof,  he  points  to  the  glorious  portrait 
of  Lady  Richmond,  in  which  the  genius  of  the  painter  made  a  bold  inno- 
vation on  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Instead  of  being  swathed  up  in  that 
horrid  lawn,  the  pearl-white  brows  are  encircled  by  a  slender  bandean  of 
gold,  from  which  there  hangs  a  fall  of  gossamer-like  lace,  meetmg  beneath 
the  chin.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair,"*  which  is  divided  in  the  middle 
nnd  laid  low  upon  the  cheeks,  is  bad,  because  it  is  formal  and  constrained. 
With  Holbein  went  out  the  fashions  which  ho  registered  with  such  fidelity. 
Jones  passes  over  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elisabeth,  and,  with  a  good  Jump, 
aiTives  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  whole  personnd  of 
the  toilet  underwent  a  scathing  reformation  in  the  interval.  The  hoops, 
he  regrets  to  add,  dispppeared,  and  in  their  place  came  attenuated  trains 
of  glossy  satin  or  stiff  brocade.  The  hair,  no  looger  plaited  or  banded, 
fiowed  wild  and  free,  or  was  coaxed  into  swarms  of  black  or  golden  ring- 
lets, which  either  poored  over  the  bust  or  rolled  down  the  back  in  a  wealth 
of  light.  The  drapery,  ceasing  to  be  hard,  fell  into  soft,  wavy  masses, 
which  reflected  all  the  actions  of  the  wearer ;  and  its  tn&embU  was  rendered 
still  more  ariel  by  the  profusion  of  delicate  laces  and  sparkling  linens  with 
which  it  was  environed.  All  at  once  the  stomacher  broke  down,  the 
partlet  was  rent  asunder,  and  bust  and  arms  were  exposed  to  the  light  so 
long  denied  them.  An  air  of  studied  negligence  was  obtained,  so  as  to 
gloss  over  the  faults  and  freedoms  of  the  new  costume.  Everything  was 
developed,  and,  where  an  imperfection  retreated  from  the  eye,  its  asylum 
was  hidden  by  a  burst  of  gorgeous  drapery  descending  from  the  shodder, 
sweeping  across  the  bast,  and  caught  up  by  a  glittering  aigrette  at  the  hip 
or  waist.  In  this  guise  age  ceased  to  share  the  sacred  privileges  which 
made  her  more  than  a  match  for  youth;  it  suited  none  but  the  young  and 
beautiful ;  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  enamelling  process  (by  which 
Jones  has  seen  more  than  one  actress,  at  fifty,  pass  for  a  school-girl  in  her 
teens)  it  permitted  of  no  deception. 

Look  at  this  young  person  as  she  steps  out  of  the  canvass  of  that 
glowing  Vandyke.  "  Head,''  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  it,  *'  Sunned  over  with 
curls,**  white  throat,  closely  ringed  with  a  triple  lace  of  pearls;  waist 
short  but  somehow  classic,  and  a  bust  for  which  a  single  rose  discharges 
all  the  functions  of  stomacher  and  partlet.  Small  foreheads  were  culti- 
vated, (by  the  way,  Jones  remembers  that  Petrarch  praises  his  Laura  for 
her  "sweet,  small  brows,")  for  the  ringletty  coiffure  descended  very  low, 
so  low,  indeed,  as  to  impart  a  shade  of  its  quality  to  the  eyes. 

*'  She  stood  on  the  garden  teiraoe, 
'Mid  the  lilacs'  violet  dust, 
With  a  single  ring  on  her  finger— 
^  single  rose  in  her  bust. 
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Coquetiah,  saucy,  and  pretty. 

And  shy  as  the  shyest  mouse ; 
What  was  the  charm  that  quickened 

In  the  narrow  pearl  of  her  brows  ? 

Ask  me  not,  curious  stranger. 

She  mistressed  a  loidly  hall ; 
Her  fortune  was  fifty  thousand, 

And  mine  was — nothing  at  ail.*' 

Vandyke^s  costumes,  on  the  whole,  airy,  and  in  some  measure  indecent, 
aerved,  after  all,  to  drape  none  except  those  who  united  a  fanltless  confor-- 
mation  of  person  to  extreme  jonth.  It  was  admirably  adapted  to  round 
faces,  with  less  of  feeling  thin  of  fnlncss,  bnt  wonid  never  set  off  the  real 
charm  of  a  spiritual  countenance.  In  truth,  it  was  too  sensnal  to  enhance 
the  goodness  of  anything  beyond  ordlmuy  muscularity,  llie  intellectual 
tone  of  the  face  was  sacrificed  to  mere  prettiness ;  fine  women  (in  Jones's 
acceptation  of  the  word)  were  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  raiment  which  aspired 
to  combine  the  ordinaiy  decencies  of  life  with  the  freedom  of  the  stage ; 
whilst  failing  to  realize  the  first,  it  triumphed  in  the  second ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  too  lamentably  manifest  to  require  the  keen,  reyelant  criticism  of 
the  writer  of  these  pages. 

With  Charles  II.  the  coiffure,  which,  until  then,  had  been  restricted  to 
something  approaching  uniformity,  became  more  degage  and  less  prononce. 
If  we  take  Sir  Peter  Lely,  (of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  felicitions 
enongh  to  worehip  vanity  without  offending  the  truth,)  we  find  it  to  have 
grown  looser  and  wilder,  less  reconcilable  with  modesty,  and  more  in  con- 
sonance with  an  age  which  cherished  Nell  Gwynne,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  laat  conquest  of  the  *'  kingdoms."  Lely's  ladies  are,  in  despite  of  him- 
self, nnnatnral.  Fancy  a  duchess,  in  a  short  skirt  and  straw  hat,  herding 
sheep ;  and  a  duke,  in  trunk  hose  and  velvet  jacket,  playing  the  flageolet  to 
a  group  of  long-homed  cows !  He  was  a  conrtler  of  the  true  stamp — the 
Polonins  cast,  perhaps — ^and  knew  how  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court. 

Whenever,  in  obe^^ce  to  the  wishes  of  his  patronesses,  he  denies  his 
portrait  the  pastoral  character,  and  paints  her  into  a  tame  similitude  of  real 
life,  either  hiA  genius  or  the  peculiarities  of  the  current  costume  paralyse  his 
pencil.  Jones  has  seen  kia  beauties,  and,  taken  on  the  whole,  they  have 
little  to  boast.  He  had  a  good  eye  for  drapery,  but  little  knowledge  of  its 
proper  disposition.  His  ladies  are  nnquestionably  "  persons  of  quality  ;*' 
bat,  then,  they  dress  so  mnch  like  professional  equestrians  that  you  only 
undo  a  single  hook,  and  the  major  part  of  the  drapery  comes  to  grief.  Bare 
necks  and  bosoms,  hideously  fnll  skirts,  punted  cheeks  and  powdered  arms 
are  his  specialities.  Get  Lely  ontside  the  range  of  these  artificialities,  and 
he  would  fail,  even  in  the  capacity  of  a  respectable  sign-board  painter. 
No  doubt,  his  style  tended  to  preserve  the  charms  of  youth  and  hide  the 
deformities  of  age ;  bnt  Jones  has  little  sympathy  with  an  art  whose 
office  it  is  to  brazen  out  a  lie,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  truth.  People, 
he  thinks,  should  hare  their  costume  accommodated  to  their  experience ;  for 
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there  U  nothing  more  disgusting  (in  his  elevated  opinion)  than  to  see  a 
young  girl  dressed  dowdily,  or  one  of  two  scores  and  a-half  adopting  the 
costume  of  a  woman  of  nineteen.  He  prefers  to  speftking  on  this  subject 
himself,  to  quote  the  opinions  of  a  French  authoress  who  appears 
to  "  write  with  a  pen  of  iron  on  tablets  of  lead."  "  To  the  slaves  of  society, 
when  all  the  enjoyment  of  love  has  passed  away,  when  all  the  interest  of 
passion  has  vanished,  there  remain  but  the  pleasures  of  the  promeuflde, 
the  flare  of  gas-tight,  and  the  satisfactions  of  the  fool.  After  all  the  dreams 
of  love  and  ambition  have  died  out,  there  subsists  the  desire  to  shine  and 
to  have  it  asserted  of  them,  ^/y  itais  hUr—fy  serai  demain.^  It  is  a  sad 
spectacle  to  behold  women  who  conceal  their  wrinkles  under  flowers,  and 
cover  their  barren  foreheads  with  feathers  and  diamonds ;  every  thing 
about  them  is  false — ^false  bust,  false  hair,  false  teeth.  Spectres  revised 
from  the  gaieties  of  another  epoch,  they  come  to  assist  at  the  festivals  of 
to-day,  as  if  their  aim  was  to  afford  the  young  a  melancholy  lesson  in  the 
laws  of  philosophy ;  this,  for  instance :  '  my  pretty  girls,  it  is  thus  you  shall 
pass  away.' " 

From  Vandyke,  although  the  stride  is  a  long  one,  Jones  passes  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle,  indeed,  if  the  man  who 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Garrick,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith,  and  had  read  the 
essay  on  '^  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,*'  could  have  been  else  than  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  costumier.  Holbeiu  had  been  stiff  and  formal,  Vandyke 
criminally  the  contrary  ;  it  remained  for  Keynokls  to  unite  both,  whilst  he 
tempered  their  excesses,  and  imparted  to  the  result  a  style  which  com- 
bined the  virtues  with  the  graces.  He  caught  the  character  of  the  age, 
and  it  had  that  in  abundance  ;  but  with  him  it  is  a  nobler  glory  not  only 
to  have  corrected  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  but,  to  have  erected  a 
standard  of  taste  for  all  who  succeeded  him.  Combating  with  foibles  of 
a  time  which  did  its  utmost  to  overload  nature,  and  make  the  human  frame 
the  slave  of  the  worst  caprices  of  fashionable  invention,  he  succeeded  in 
aiTanging,  or  rather  perfecting,  a  system  of  costume  in  which  every  thing  is 
decorous,  chaste,  and  noble.  He  despised  the  vulgar  sycophancy  which,  at 
the  expense  of  decency,  sacrificed  its  own  opmions  and  instincts  to  the  loose 
tastes  of  its  patrons.  In  him  nothing  is  intended  to  assault  the  soul 
through  the  eye — there  is  nothing  vulgar  or  meretricious :  every  touch  of 
that  magic  brush  awakens  feelings  of  reverence,  accompanied  by  the  deepest 
admiration.  Looking  at  the  costume  pa-  se,  Jones  hardly  knows  what  it  is 
that  captivates  his  fancy.  He  takes  a  lady,  and  finds  that  her  wardrobe,  if 
properly  inventoried,  would  stand  thus : — first,  the  bead-dress,  a  castellated 
structure,  which  rises  in  a  delicate  slope  from  the  forehead,  and,  through 
three  or  four  interchanges  of  jewellery  and  feathers,  ends  in  a  tuft  of  some- 
thing or  another  which  he  is  incapable  of  describmg.  Sometimes  the  ar- 
chitectural features  of  the  pile  are  compromised  by  a  blue  or  saffron  scarf 
wound  around  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  fringed  knot  over  the 
left  ear.  As  for  the  dress  itself,  it  '^  clave''  to  the  figure  like  ordinary 
theatrical  tights,  as  far  as  the  torso  was  concerned  ;  and  below  that  the 
skirt  (not  inflited,  by  the  way,)  dropped  in  voluptuous  folds,  well  calca- 
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lated  to  set  off  the  rich  gleam  of  the  oostly  material  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, or  was  tacked  up  in  loops  and  festoons,  so  as  to  display  a  gorgeons 
nnder-skirt  of  saffron  or  plam-coloured  satin.  The  shoulders  were  high, 
the  bosom  low ;  and  the  sleeves,  ending  at  the  elbow,  were  trimmed  with 
a  double  or  quadruple  ruffle  of  lace  or  cambric.  Reynolds's  style  has  an 
enormous  advantage  over  all  its  predecessors.  They  made  ii  their  aim,  a& 
if  intellect  were  inconsistent  with  loveliness,  to  dwarf  the  forehead,  and 
thus  depress  the  moral  tone  of  the  being.  He,  with  that  largeness  of  ca- 
pacity and  intuitive  tendency  towards  truth  which  won  for  him  the  esti- 
mation of  his  greatest  contemporaries,  laboured  to  elevate  the  head,  and 
develope  the  intellectual  life  of  his  subject.  The  Germans  are  very  eloquent 
and  very  verbose,  by  the  way,  on  the  aesthetic  principles  of  dress  ;  but  not 
one  of  them  has  projected,  even  in  theory,  an  atom  of  an  improvement  in 
which  he  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  English  master.  The  great 
misfortune  of  the  early  portrait  painters  was  that,  in  covering  the  head 
with  a  pyramid  of  finery,  they  absolutely  united  the  latter  with  the  former 
in  such  a  way,  that  it  is  hard  to  guess  where  the  natural  leaves  off  and  the 
artificial  is  put  on.  Reynolds  drew  the  lino  with  a  bold  but  delicate 
hand,  and  abolished,  Jones  hopes  for  ever,  the  reign  of  such  monstro- 
cities  as  ladies  with  sugar-loaf  heads  plentifully  besprinkled  with  hand- 
some confectionary.  I^t  us  hear  what  a  capital  authority  remarks 
on  this  subject.  Writing  of  the  high  head-dress  he  says:  *'It  is 
the  idea  of  elevation  in  the  part  where  by  nature  it  is  most  noble  which 
conveys  the  highest  and  finest  impression  of  mental  dignity.  A  woman 
thus  costumed  looks  a  high-priestess  dedicated  to  nobje  things.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  when  it  is  the  hair  itself  which  gives  this  height 
to  the  head.  For  of  all  the  weapons  of  beauty  which  a  woman  possesses,  for 
^ood  or  evil,  it  is  her  hair  in  which  lies  most  of  the  expression  of  either. 
It  is  the  head  with  loose,  wandering  tresses,  moi*e  than  any  other  feature 
of  the  costume,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  syrens  of  mythology  to  those 
of  Lely's  gallery,  has  most  undeniably  revealed  the  Dalilah.  Gather  them 
up  or  conceal  them  under  a  hood,  and  the  woman  is  changed.  On  this 
account  very  long,  loose,  flowing  hair  is  only  suitable  for  children  or  yonng 
girls.  The  moment  the  face  is  hidden  or  covered  in  any  way  by  the  hair, 
head  and  head-dress  become  one,  and  the  impression  left  is  no  longer  of  a 
head  carrying  its  load  with  ease  or  freedom,  but  of  one  overpowered 
beneath  it.  This  rule  does  not  apply  when  such  a  cap  or  coiffnre  is 
seen  on  a  child,  as  in  Sir  Joshua's  picture  of  little  Lady  Caroline  Clintun 
feeding  her  cocks  and  hens ;  for  children,  by  nature,  have  large  beads, 
and  the  intellectual  expression  produced  by  the  bare  forehead  and  face 
is  out  of  character  with  them." 

Dress  continued  to  be  modelled  on  Reynolds's  "projection**  until  1855, 
when  hoops  (thank  goodness)  were  again  revived  under  the  highest  auspices. 
If  any  indignant  male,  after  reading  the  foregoing  luminous  and  beautiful 
essay,  should  hesitate  to  deny  that  woman  was  the  original  fountain  of 
pure  taste  and  the  foundress  of  architecture,  Jones  has  ah*eady  published  his 
address  in  these  pagee,  and  would  be  obliged  by  an  early  morning  visit. 
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TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  MOST  HIGH.* 

The  author  of  this  pleasant  and  edif  jing  volome,  abeady  well  known  bj 
his  labours  in  the  field  of  moral  literatore,  has  attempted  to  proivide  in  it 
some  counterpoise  to  the  efforts  made  toendangerreligion^bypromotlnga  spirit 
of  infidelity  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  these  kingdoms.     That 
such  efforts  have^  unfortunately,  succeeded  too  well  for  their  promoters,  need 
not  be  urged  upon  anyone  acquainted  with  the  social  conditi<Mi  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  strata  of  Englbh  life.     In  both  layers,  and  they  are 
broad  and  deep,  the  splcola  of  a  demoralizing  doubtfulness  in  rerealed  truth 
are  lamentably  apparent.    To  attribute  this  unhappy  fact  to  lack  of 
"  spiritual  attention'*  would  be  an  unpardonable  mbtake.     Cburehes  abound, 
nor  are  preachers  silent,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself,  say  by  a  vi^t  to 
Hyde  Park,  Battersea  Sloujch,  or  Clapham  Common,  where  every  second 
tree  is  converted  into  a  pulpit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pious  orator  of 
the  hour.     It  has  been  suggested  that,  notwithstanding  his  eloquence  and 
enthusiasm,  the  orator  does  less  good  than  harm,  that  he  exposes  religion 
to  contempt,. and  frequently  obtrudes  it  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  offen- 
siveness  to  disgust  his  hearers.    Side  by  side  with  him,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  an  orator  of  a  different  class  and  larger  audience.     The  latter  is  an 
emissary  of  the  Infidel  Societies,  which  have  established  no  unimportant 
organization  over  the  conntiy.     His  aim  b  to  shake  his  hearers'  faith  in 
the  Fall  and  the  Redemption,  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  trade  got  up  for 
the  benefit  of  its  professed  ministers,  and  therefore,  worthy  rejection  at  the 
hands  of  *^  the  intelligent  and  respectable  people,"  whom  he  has  the  honour 
of  addressing.    Strange  to    say,  whilst  the  ''  pious"  preacher  generally 
exhorts  slender  congregations,  addicted  to  ^'  chaff"  and  inattention,  the 
infidel  is  sore  to  l^vc  a  crowd  of  hearers  fa9cinated  by  the  daring  and 
novelty  of  his  discourse.     The  machinery  of  God's  universe  supplies  him 
with  the  most  specious  arguments  for  the  non-existence  of  its  Creator.     Ho 
has  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Paine  at  his  fingei's'  end ;  but  his  last  and  most 
dangerous  resources  are  found  in  the  wonderful  harmony  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  tbe  Almighty  architect  has  spread  around  ns.     Arguments 
of  this  sort  multiply  dally ;  they  teem  in  every  new  discovery,  as  geology,  in 
its  Infancy,  furnished  proofs  of  *'  Biblical  mendacity."     '*  It  is  a  holy  and  a 
wholesome  thought"  of  any  man,  gifted  with  the  powers  of  which  the  wrirer 
of  this  volume  has  given  unquestionable  pr.>ofi,  to  take  the  side  of  nature 

*  Testimonies  to  the  Most  High,  dravon  from  the  books  of  Nature  and  BevelcUion, 
by  the  atitlior  of  "  Sunday  Evenings  at  Home.''  Dublin  and  London :  Jambs 
Duffy. 
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for  God  against  the  ajstemista  of  nature  against  God,  and  to  read  in  the 
vjiiietj  and  inexhauatibleneaa  of  bis  works,  the  highest  ^'  testimonj"  to  his 
all-seeing  power.  It  b  hard  to  pick  out  of  the  mass  of  Christian  erudition 
witb  which  this  Tolnme  abonndfs  a  portion,  illustratire  of  the  geserai  cha- 
racter of  its  contents;  but  we  cannot  help  placing  before  our  readeni,  as  a 
aample  of  the  whole,  this  felidtious  extract : 

"  Not  unlike  Oolnmbos,  an  entomologist,  with  a  powerful  lens,  may  discover 
an  island-popalatioii  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  new  world  in  a  crumb  of  cheese ! 
Aecording  to  Lowenhock,  tnere  are  inaocts  so  diminutive  that  twenty-eeven 
miDioDS  of  them  may  be  grouped  on  a  pin's  head !  £3u«mberg  also  asserts 
that  millions  of  the  mfusona  tnbe  together  do  not  exceed  a  grain  in  bulk ;  and 
that,  aide  by  side,  a  thousand  of  them  may  swim  throu^  the  eye  of  a  needle  ! 
Millions  of  atom  shells  have  been  discovered  in  a  cubic  inch  of  silez !  Natn- 
ralisto  likewise  assure  us  that  mountain  chains,  and  other  parts  of  the  earth*s 
sorfifioe,  have  been  formed  by  insects  I  The  leaves  of  plants  and  flowers  feed 
numerous  colonies.  On  the  stem  of  the  rose,  as  well  as  on  the  bean-stalk,  gmups 
of  tiny  commonwealths  are  discernible.  Insects  have  been  detected  in  vapour 
and  smoke,  it  is  said,  as  ^ell  as  in  more  solid  materials.  Hitherto  unsusp^tei 
empires  have  recently  been  made  known  by  microscopic  explorers.  As  was 
bemre  observed,  there  is  authority  for  asserting  the  existence  of  animalculft* 
many  thousand  degrees  less  than  a  mite  I  The  powdered  bloom  of  a  peach  skin 
is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  variegated  insects,  with  such  delicacy  of  tint,  no 
mosaic  work  may  compare.  While  representing  in  colours  the  graceful  elegance 
of  some  insects  on  the  wing,  do  not  a  i^dUed  pamter's  most  elaborate  efforts  fall 
far  short  of  the  mark?  The  atmosphere  we  breathe  swarms  with  organic 
beings ;  and  the  marvel  is  worth  repeating,  that  each  well-nigh  imperoeptiUe 
atom  has  eyes,  mouth,  stomach,  and  organs  adapted  to  the  usual  functions  of 
life.  Forest  and  garden  foliage  teem,  abo,  with  animated  creatures.  Myriads 
of  insects  are  bom,  live,  and  die,  in  the  trunks  and  branohes  of  trees,  and  in 
other  substances ;  lynx-eyed  investigators  tell  us  that  even  the  hardest  flints, 

Sebbles,  and  stones  have  living  inhabitants.  Of  their  economy,  however,  but 
ttle,  if  anythin^^  is  known,  fi  we  refer  to  those  with  which  naturalists  are 
more  acquainted,  it  mav  be  remarked  how  ephemeral  is  the  existence  of  some 
flying  species,  whose  life  extends  not  beyond  a  summer's  day !  Some  infuaoria 
are  said  to  go  through  all  the  phases  of  existence  in  fifteen  minutes !  Who  has 
not  witnessed  emigrants  from  the  green  hedges  gaily  dancing  out  their  brief 
holiday  of  sunshine,  to  the  music  of  their  own  winos  ?  Such  evanescent  nlea- 
snres  may  suggest  to  mortal  men  how  transient  are  vxe  joys  of  their  own  Meet- 
ing lives.  It  is  conjectured  that  sea- water  is  an  element  composed  of  animal- 
ciusB.  The  medusae,  or  water  butterflies,  float  in  shoals,  covering  an  expanse 
of  many  leagues.  By  flapping  their  tiny  wines,  these  diminutive  creatures  de- 
compose the  rays  of  light.  Glittering,  with  afi  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  the 
distance,  they  appear  like  animated  diamonds.  These,  as  well  as  other  phe- 
nomena, give  evidence  that,  '  whatsoever  the  Lord  pleaseth  He  halh  done  iu 
heaven,  in  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in  all  the  depths.'  (rs.  cxxxiv.)  The  Ocean, 
which  covers  seven-tenths  of  the  globe,  is  a  huge  nursery  of  *  creeping  things 
without  number— creatures  little  and  great'  i>y  experiments  recently  made, 
organic  beings  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  two  miles  from  the  sea  surface. 
The  caverns,  mountains,  and  plains  of  the  vasty  deep,  are  cradles  and  tombs  of 
myriads  continually  exchanging  life  for  death !  Of  ocean's  gigantic  inhabitants, 
mention  has  been  alreadv  made  ;  but  the  whale's  malthusian  plan  of  decreasing 
its  own  cutaneous  population  was  not  before  stated.  Xo  get  rid  oi  tormenting 
vermin,  the  leviathan  monarch  of  the  deep  occasionally  rises  to  the  surface. 
Here  he  quietly  remains  until  the  sea-birds,  that  speedily  alight  upon  his  back, 
have  glutted  themselves  with  his  enemies.  At  length,  his  unconscious  friends 
depart ;  and  then  the  colossus  sinks,  relieved,  if  not  altogether  freed,  from  his 
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tiny  foes.  If  the  land  has  its  moltipede  and  biped  road^sweepcn,  and  dtxsi- 
men,  the  occan^s  Ruler  has  also  provided  it  with  cfEcient  surveyors,  nuisance- 
inspectors,  and  offal-scavengers.  The  shell-tenant  of  ocean,  like  the  land-snail, 
carries  with  him  a  rent-free  house.  This  portable  dwelling — at  first  a  cradle— 
^ows  with  the  occupant's  growth  until,  enlarged  to  full  dimensions,  it  becomes 
his  coffin  and  his  grave.  According  to  Mich^let :  '  An  insect  called  the  drilud 
gets  into  the  dwelling  of  a  snail,  wnen  the  latter  returns  from  a  food-seekiu;; 
expedition,  the  intruder  lives  upon  his  host,  and  contrives,  in  about  a  fort- 
night, to  eat  him  out  of  house  and  home  !*  In  the  animal  series  of  creation, 
even  the  sponge  has  its  office.  Contemptible  and  yielding  as  it  is  in  appear- 
ance, the  sponge,  nevertheless,  can  dismantle  solid  rocks,  and  thereby  make 
their  ruin  useful,  in  Nature's  economy,  for  other  purposes.  The  pores  of  the 
Aponge  also  serve  as  the  dwellings  of  numerous  polypi.  The  last-named  species 
of  animal  is  endowed  with  so  great  a  faculty  for  reproduction,  that,  when 
4'livided  into  a  dozen  or  more  pieces,  each  separate  portion  becomes  a  new,  per- 
fect, living  creatnre !  Naturalists  assure  us  that  a  plumed  species  of  polypi  amotij; 
seaweeds,  is  the  habitation  of  a  colony  as  populous  as  Paris  or  London.  Hence, 
a  IH>etic  philosopher  exclaims—- 

"  *  In  the  wide-spread  circle  of  creation, 
Not  an  atom  can  be  spared, 
From  earth's  magnetic  zone,  to  the 
Bindweed  round  a  hawthorn. 
And,  perchance,  the  universe  wonld 
Die,  it'ere  not  all  tilings  as  they  are.* 

*'The  study  of  creation  helps  candid  inquirers  to  prepare  for  the  change 
that  awaits  us  all.  Natural  wonders  and  revealed  truths  combine  to  elevate 
«ar  thoughts  to  an  all-provid3nt  Ruler,  and  to  look  hopefully  forward  to  a 
union  with  Him,  in  a  world  without  end.     In  conclusion, 

•'  *  Almighty  Father,  while  we  cling 
To  our  cmmUiing  hoi  J,  so  soon  to  fall. 
And  be  forgotten  in  that  yawning  gulf, 
Which  whelms  all  past,  all  present,  all  to  come, 
Oh,  f^nnt  us  wisdom  of  the  soal 
'lo  gain  a  changeless  heritage.'  ** 

The  writer  of  the  "  Testimonies"  has  performed  his  work  in  a  finished, 
scholarly  manner.  The  book  is  creditable  to  the  Irish  Church,  and  must 
prove  of  service  in  the  battle  which  fundamental  Christianity  wages  agaioat 
<'  Conveatiooal  Scepticism." 


»X:iGHS,   ASTHMA,    AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 
KFFECmjALLy  CUR^D.BY 

'  KEATDSTffS  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

flSTTATISTICS  SHEW  THAT  60,000  PEBSONS  annually  fall  victimB  to 
xy  Diaoidora^  inelttding  Consumption,  Diaeafles  of  the  Cheat,  and  the 
oty  Oigims.  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 
i,  cltirmff  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  snpply  of  KEATINQ*3 
•VjGH  lozenges,  which  possess  the  virtae  of  averting  as  weU  as  of  curing 
CScaii£h  nr  Cold ;  tiiey  are  «x>d  alike  for  the  yonng  or  for  the  aged-— they 
J^kliODTonchial  irritation ;  and  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
^ner,  and  Actor  have  lonff  patronized  them. 
*  ^^pared  and  Sold  m  JBoxes,  Is.  l^d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and 
6d.  each,  bv  Thomas  Esahno,  Chenust,  ftc,  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
don.  Retail  by  sU  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Yendors  in  the  World. 
l^.B— ^To  prevent  spurious  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 
SCSATINa'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 
5    «ach  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

<■  '  . ■ 

kyrECHANICS,  AMATEURS,  &c.,  who  are  desirous  of  pnrchasing  the 
pLL  Vibrators,  Keys,  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  construct  an  Harmo* 
nxm,  cr  wish  to  purchase  a  Flute,  Fife,  Drum,  Cornopean,  Violin,  or  any 
te:sta-iunent  or  Article  in  the  Music  Business,  should  by  all  means  send  for 
TBOMAS  CROGEE^S  Price  list  and  Testimonials— Manufactory,  483,  Oxford- 
^fereet,  four  doors  east  of  Museum-street.  London,  W.C. 

*  J*  Inventor  of  the  New  Educational  and  Rural  Instruments.    Ulustrationa 
«xid  Prioe  lists,  post-free. 

'  WHEN   YOU  ASK  FOR 

OXiENFIELB   PATENT   STAECH, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS    INFERIOR    KINDS    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSTITUTED/ 

WOTHERSPOON   &   Co.,  GLASGOW  and   LONDON. 
EUPTVEES. 

BY  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT, 

WHITE'S    MOC-EAIN   LEVEB   TRUSS, 

PXRFECTED  AND  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 

1ft  allowed  by  upwards  of    200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effectirt 
invention  io  the  cuiatire  treatment  of  HERNIA.     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
so  often  hnrtfol  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 
PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.    A  descriptiYe  Circular  may 
be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 
cnmf erence  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
XanufSaoturer,  Mr.  WHITE,  228,  Piccadilly,  London. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.     Postage  Is. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  52s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  8d« 
Price  of  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  52s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  lOd. 

Po8t-Offiee  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 
Piccadilly. 

Vew  latent  Elastio  Stockings,  Knee  Caps,  fto. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
peculiarly  Elastic  and  Compressiblx,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 
Qient  imd  permanent  sum)ort  in  all  cases  of  Weakness  and  Swiellino  of  the 
Lsos,  Vabicose  Vkins,  Sfrains,  &c.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
pensive, and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking. 

fVice  from  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16ii.  Od.  each.    Postage  6d. 
JOHN  WBUE,  HAHtTPACrUBSB,  228,  FICCABILLY,  LOKDOH. 


THOMAS     PBIX.I.IP8. 

56,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON/ 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

fiAS  APPARATUS  FOR  GENERAL  DOMESTIC  PORPOSES| 

AND  GENERAL  GASFITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 
T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Architects,  Boilden,  and  other?* 
lo  his  PATENT  OAS  BATH  BOILER,  by  which  a  6  ft.  bath,  properly 
ehai^d,  can  be  heated  in  the  short  space  of  half-an-hour,  and  at  the  trming 
cost  of  something  less  than  2d.  for  gas.   It  is  fitted  at  top  with  a  dose  cluamber 
for  the  purpose  of  wanning  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  burner,  to  tiini 
outwards,  for  lighting,  so  as  to  avoid  explosions. 
Gas  Stoves  from  16s. ;  Cooking  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roaliting,  baking,  &c. 
Halls,  Consenratorifls,  Public  Buildings,  &e.,  heated  bj  gas  orhotwmtar. 
Baths  encased  in  mahogany^  plain  wood^  or  oak,  and  fixed  on  rtavmahUUrm^, 
in  any  part  of  the  country. 
ESTIMATES  AlTD  PLANS  GIVEV. 
A  Prospectus  sent  iVee  by  Post.     N.B,  Every  Article  Watraitted. 

G CONSUMPTION  IN  ALL  ITS  STAGES,  Oonghs,  Hooping  Cough, 
Asthma^  Bronchitis,  Fever,  Ague,  Diphtheria,  Hysteiia,  Bheumatism. 
Diarrhoea,  Spasms,  Colic,  Renal  and  Uterine  Oiaeases,  are  immediately  relieved 
by  taking  adose  of  CHLORODYNE.  Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  CoUis 
Browne,  M.  R  C.  S.  L.  Ex- Army  Military  StaE  The  question  asked  by  invalids, 
families,  and  households  is — What  is  the  best  medicine  to  give  in  the  above  dis- 
eases, and  what  to  have  always  ready?  Medical  testimony,  Uie  reply  of  thonsands 
of  sufferers  and  invalids,  is  coniirmatory  of  the  invaluable  relief  afforded  by  thi^^ 
remedy  above  all  others. 

Chlorodyne  is  a  hquid  taken  in  drops,  according  to  age.  It  invariably 
relieves  pain,  of  whatever  kind ;  creates  a  calm,  refreshing  slfsep ;  fdlays  irritation 
of  the  nervous  system  when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  leaving  no  bad  effeoti,  like 
opium  or  laudanum ;  and  can  be  taken  when  none  other  can  be  tolerated.  Itn 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not  easily  estimated ;  a  few  drops  will  sabdue 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrcst  Convnlsions,  cure  Hoopins  Cough, 
Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.  Among  invalids  it  allays  the  pain  of  Nencalgia, 
Bheumatiam,  Gout,  &c.  It  soothes  the  weary  achings  of  Consumplion,  relieves 
the  Soreness  of  the  Chest,  Cough,  and  Expectoration ;  and  cures  aU  Ohcfit 
Affections,  such  as  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc  It  checks  Dianiiaaa, 
Alvine  Discharges,  or  Spasms,  and  Colics  of  the  Intestmes,  etc. 

The  extensive  demands  for  this  remedy,  known  as  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWKITS 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,  Ho^itals,  Dispensaries— ClviL 
Military,  and  Naval—aad  Families  especially,  guarantees  that  this  statement  of 
its  extreme  importance  and  value  is  a  bond  fide  one,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  alL 

KXTBAOTS  OF  MEDICAL  OFZNIONS. 
From  W.  YensUos  Petilgrew,  M.D.->**I  have  no  bsilUtion  in  stating  that  I  htvs  bstv  met 
with  any  medicine  lo  efficactow  as  an  anti-tpansodic  and  eedative.  I  have  lued  it  in  Cdnium]>. 
Mod,  Asthma,  DiarrboM,  and  other  diseasea,  and  am  most  perfectly  satlsfled  with  the  resolta.*' 

From  Dr.  M'MUliman,  of  ITev  OaUoway,  Scotland.— *U  consider  It  the  most  Tslnable  modielne 
known." 

G.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Sorseon,  Stow-im-ye-Wold.— "I  am  now  using  Dr.  J.  CoUis  Browae'i 
Chlorodyne  with  marretiotui  good  eflteta  In  allayiqg  Inveterate  sickness  in  pre^anc^." 
Dr.  M'Grigor  Croft,  late  Army  Stair,  says—*'  Iiis  a  most  ralnahle  meaidoe." 
Dr.  Gibson,  Army  Medical  Stair.  Oalcatta— ** Two  doses  complete^  eared  me  efDiaalMi^* 
From  G.  V.  Rideout,  Burgeon,  Egham^'^  As  an    astringent  In  serere  Dlanhcsa  and  an 
aati- spasmodic  in  Coli^  with  Cramps  in  the  abdomen,  the  relief  ij  instSBtaaeoas.    As  a  seda- 
tive in  Neuralgia  and  TicDoloreux  its  effects  were  rery  remarkahle.    In  Uterine  AffretaHoos 
I  have  found  It  extremely  Taloable." 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Spnrloas  Componnda,  or  Imitatkins  of  "  Chlorodyne.**  Dr.  Browne 
placed  the  Redpo  for  making  '*  Chlorodyne"  in  the  hands  of  ICr.  Davenport  onlj ;  conse- 
quently there  can  be  no  other  MaanfSactorer;  The  gennbie  bean  the  wonb^  "Dr.  J.  OoQlt 
Browne's  Chlorodyne'*  oe  the  Qoremment  Stamp  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  only  in  Bottles,  at  28. 9d«  and  4s.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Mumtelnrer, 

J.    T.    DAVENPORT, 
33,  GREAT  RUSSELL-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY-SQUABE,  LONDOK 
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UETBOFOLITAN       W^  COMPANY, 

106,  SHOE  LANE,     ^QL      FLEET  STREET, 

Good  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  3s,  6d. ;  warranted  to  wear  well  ; 
try  one.    The  best  quality  made,  light  and  brilliant,  6fl.  6d. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Never  Neglect  a 
Cold.— It  is  painful  to  hear  of  the  manv  fatal  caaes,  which  commeoced 
with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  common  cola.  HoUoway's  Ointment,  mbbed 
upon  the  back  and  chest,  prevents  all  diaaftrous  consequences.  It  sootlies  the 
inflamed. lining  of  both  throat  and  chest.  After  rubbing  in  the  Ointment  for  a 
few  davS)  the  pectoral  irritation  and  the  tightness  of  breathing  diminish  ;  the 
cough  becomes  looser  and  less  frequent,  and  the  phlegm  is  expectorated  with  less 
difSiulty,  till  the  lungs  become  free,  and  respiration  natural.  All  subject  to 
take  cold,  from  slight  exposure  to  varying  tempeiatuces,  will  find  Holloway*s 
Soothing  Ointment  and  Purifying  Pills  an  effectual  safeguard  against  pleuresy, 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  consumption* 

TkOES  YOUR   TAILOR    FIT   YOU?    IF    NOT!   TRY 

\J         COLLINS'  Unrivalled  Froek  Coats  40s. 

COLLINS'  Superfine  Black  Dress  Trowsers. 21s. 

COLLINS*  Black  Cloth  Vest  10s.     - 

COLLINS'  Well-known  Business  Suits 508. 

GOLLINS' Universal  Over  Coat 30a. 

COLLINS*  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Uniforms  complete  ...  75b* 

COLLINS'  MART  OF  FASHION,  QUALITY,  AND  ECONOMY, 
101,  CITY  ROAD,  Bear  Old  Street, 

THOMAS     PHILLIPS,  ^ 

65,  SKINNER-STREETj  SNOW-HILL,  LONDON> 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

BAS  APPARATUS  FOR  GENERAL  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 

AND  GENERAL  GAS  FITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 
T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others, 
to  his  PATENT  GAiS  BATH  BOILER,  by  which  a  5  ft  Bath,  properly 
charged,  can  be  heated  in  the  short  space  of  half-an-hour,  and  at  the  trifling 
cost  of  something  less  than  2d.  for  gas.  It  is  fitted  at  top  with  a  close  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  warming  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  burner,  to  turn  out- 
wards, for  lighting,  so'as  to  avoid  explosions. 

Gas  Stoves  from'lGs. ;  Cooking  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  baking,  &c, 

Ha*lB,  Conseryatories,.  Public  Buildings,. 4c.,  heated  bj  Oai  or  Hot  Water. 

Baths  encased  in  mahogany^  plain  woody  or  oak^  and  fixed^  on  reasoriahle 

terms,  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

ESTIKATES    AKD    PLANS    OIYEH. 

A  PROSPECTUS  SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

N.B.^Eveiy  Article  Warranted. 

&LENFIELD    PATENT    STARCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

Akp  Pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  sk  THP: 

FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,   &c.,  &c. 

AVOTHERSPOON   &   Co.,  Glasgow  akd   London. 
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BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY, 

CHAPTER    X. 

THE  BIRTH-DAT, 

The  rhigiiig  of  bells  at  length  ashered  in  the  mornrag  whtch  was  to  bnghtem 
tip  once  more  the  old  haHs  of  Tregona.  Everything  wore  a  bolldaj 
garb  annoBncing  the  welcome  festivity.  The  only  ono  to  whom  this  gay 
day  might  have  awakened  recollections  of  happier  times  was  not  there ; 
and  thonghy  almost  within  hearing  of  the  joyous  sounds,  he  had  been  care 
fnlly  precluded  from  taking  any  share  in  tbenu  But,  to  return  to  the  f3te ; 
the  sun  had  scaitely  forced  its  way  through  the  clouds  of  an  autumnal  sky 
when  the  rustics  began  to  arrive  and  take  possession  of  those  quarters 
allotted  to  them  and  their  amusements.  As  the  di[y  farther  advanced 
the  neighbouring  gentry  made  thdr  appearance  to  witness  the  sports  of  the 
peasantry,  and  present  their  good  wishes  of  the  day  to  tlie  new  proprietor 
of  Tregona.  ' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  endless  diversions  and 
repasts  .that  followed  each  other,  we  will  leave  them  to  the  imagination  bf 
the  reader,  and  only  say  that  all  were  well  pleased  with  the  entertainment. 

Amongst  the  giests  there  was  one  we  would  not  wish  to  pass  over, 
destined  as  he  was  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  this  narrative.  This  was 
Lucius  Gorley,  the  friend  of  Humphrey,  and  whom  ho  had  mentioned  ia 
snch  glowing  colours  in  his  letter  to  his  sister.  It  was  true  that  he  was  a 
young  man  o(f  considerable  attractions ;  in  addition  to  a  handsome  person,  he 
possessed  an  easy  and  courteous  deportment,  accompanied  with  so  much  wit 
and  humour  as  to  dazsle  and  delight  all  those  who  heard  him.  He  w^as 
dressed  in  the  most  costly  fashion  of  the  day,  which  his  tall  and  well 
turned  figure  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  whilst  the  good  opinion 
he  maintained  of  himself  made  it  no  difficult  matter  to  discover  the  ad- 
vantages he  possessed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  worthy  visiters  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion. 
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He  paid  marked  attention  to  Mr.  Mar8dale*8  daughter:  showerioi 
down  landations  in  a  etjle  which,  he  flattered  himself,  would  be  snre  d 
furthering  the  ends  that  his  caprice  had  chosen  for  the  moment  to  adopt 
He  was,  however,  mistaken.  The  frivolity  and  self-complaccncjr  of  his 
address  were  too  evident  not  to  pit)dnco  on  the  gentle  Alice  impressions  the 
very  reverse  of  those  which  were  aimed  at;  and,  though  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  admiring,  with  others,  his  brilliant  acquirements,  she  went  no 
farther,  but  received  his  advances  with  cold  civilitj. 

The  day  had  now  nigh  passed  away,  and  no  appearance  of  him  whose 
promised  arrival  was  to  crown,  in  the  estimation  of  his  dear  sister,  the 
pleasures  of  the  f^te.  Nightfall  had  already  announced  the  time  for 
commencing  the  merry  dance,  and  gaily-dressed  figures  began  to  £11  the 
lighted  rooms. 

*'  What  can  detain  Gerald?"  whispered  Alice  Marsdale  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Treverbyn,  as  tbey  encountered  each  other  in  the  moving  throng. 

^'  A  thousand  things,"  replied  the  young  rector ;  *'  bad  horses,  bad 
roads,  or  any  other  casualty  of  that  description ;  we  must  not  vex  our- 
selves if  he  should  not  arrive." 

At  this  moment  Gorley,  sumptuously  attired,  approached  the  speaker, 
and,  without  taking  notice  of  Mr.  Treverbyn,  carried  o£f  the  fair  Alice  to  the 
dance.  The  i-ector  followed  them  with  his  eyes  as  they  hastily  proceeded 
onwards ;  and,  could  his  looks  have  spoken,  it  b  not  impossible  that  thej 
would  have  given  expression  to  no  very  pleasing  observation ;  the  parties 
were  soon,  however,  lost  to  his  view,  and  he  was  walking  away,  absorbed  io 
his  own  reflections,  when  his  attention  was  directed  towards  the  upper  eod 
of  the  ball,  where  a  certain  commotion  was  observable  near  the  doorway. 
Full  of  eager  hopes  as  to  its  cause,  Treverbyn  anxiously  watched  the  result; 
when  a  sudden  drawing  back  of  the  guests  confirmed  in  an  instant  hii 
most  ardent  wishes.  A  young  man,  booted  and  spurred  in  the  garb  of  a 
traveller,  was  seen  to  advance  with  hasty  strides,  disregarding  all  present, 
and  to  make  his  way  through  the  wondering  crowd  till  he  reached  the 
lord  of  the  feast,  and  there,  on  bended  knee,  to  beg  a  father's  blessing! 

Mr.  Marsdale  was  much  touched  with  thb  mark  of  Gerald*s  affectionate 
attention,  and  listened  with  pride  to  the  recital  he  gave  of  his  determina- 
tion to  overcome  every  difficulty  that  should  stand  in  the  way  of  wishing 
his  father  many  happy  returns  of  his  birth-day.  Alice  and  Mr.  Treverbp 
were  not  long  in  adding  their  joyful  expression  of  welcome.  Humpbrp/ 
alone  seemed  a  little  tardy  in  coming  forward.  His  brother*s  arrivid  bad 
considerably  surprised  him,  he  had  not  looked  forward  to  the  drcumstance 
as  likely  to  occur  so  soon,  and  would  have  preferred  it  had  not  done  so. 
Gerald  and  himself  had  so  frequently  taken  opposite  views  of  the  ^^^ 
subject  that  he  feared,  should  he  learn  the  plans  he  had  in  contemplatioOf 
he  might  endeavour  to  mar  them.  This  demur  on  the  part  of  Humphrey 
was,  however,  unperceived  by  Gerald,  who,  happy  at  finding  himself  once 
more  amongst  his  relatives^  received  the  greetings  of  those  around  him 
with  unmixed  delight. 

Alice  having  conducted  him  to  an  apartment  prepared  for  his  receptiooj 
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lie  hastily  eqmpped  liimself  in  a  suitable  manner  to  join  in  the  condnding 
gaieties  of  the  evening. 

"  Who  is  this  gallant  ?*'  said  Gerald  to  his  friend  Treverbyn,  "  who 
I  am  told  is  paying  his  conrt  to  my  sister.  What  name  does  he  bear,  and 
^vrhat  is  his  history  ?" 

"  I  fear  you  must  go  to  better  authority  than  myself  if  you  wish  to 
know  any  particulars  about  him.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  he  is  the  intimate 
friend  of  yonr  brother  Humphrey,  and  by  him  brought  down  to  Tregona. 
lieport  speaks  well  as  to  his  means,  but  of  the  rest  I  know  nothing." 

At  this  moment  the  subject  of  Gerald^s  inquiries  was  pointed  out  to 
him  as  he  passed  an  open  doorway.  Gerald  had  but  a  momentary  glance, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  fill  him  with  the  utmost  astonishment.  ^  Gracious 
fceayen!"  cried  he,  '^  whom  do  I  see  there?  can  it  possibly  be  the  same  person? 
No ;  I  left  him  far  away.     You  told  me  not  the  name  he  bore  ?*' 

"  Gorley,"  replied  Mr.  Treverbyn. 

"  Gorley  1  that  name  is  totally  unknown  to  me.  I  was,  no  doubt, 
mbtaken." 

On  saying  this,  he  resumed  his  usual  serene  demeanour,  and  their  con- 
versation turned  upon  other  topics,  though  Mr.  Treverbyn  could  not  help 
remarking  that  the  eyes  of  his  friend  were  frequently  reverting  to  the  spot 
where  Gorley  had  made  his  appearance ;  and,  thinking  that  he  was  not 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  mistake  under  which  he  laboured,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  dispelling  his  doubts  by  a  nearer  examination.  This  being 
agreed  to,'they  bent  their  steps  towards  the  large  saloon.  On  their  way  thither 
they  were  met  by  a  party  of  merry  dancers  tired  with  their  exertions,  and 
escaping  from  the  pressure  of  the  throng.  This  movement  gave  Gerald  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  each  one  as  he  passed,  and  of  learning  from  his  friend 
something  of  his  name  and  history.  Treverbyn  expected  to  see  Gorley  and 
Alice  Marsdale  amongst  the  rest,  but  he  was  disappointed ;  they  appeared 
to  have  taken  a  different  direction. 

At  length  came  the  worthy  proprietor  himself,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Justice  Sandford,  Merris,  and  other  friends.  They  were  making  their  way  to 
the  great  hall,  where  a  sumptuous  repast,  comprising  every  costly  dainty,  was 
spread  oat  in  grand  display.  Gerald  joined  his  father,  and  was  desired  by 
him  to  place  himself  near  him  at  table. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  banquet,  during  a  momentary  pause,  the  at- 
tention of  Gerald  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  not  unfamiliar  to 
him  ;  he  hearkened  a  moment,  then,  bending  forward,  ran  his  eyes  down 
the  table  to  try  and  ascertain  from  whom  it  proceeded ;  they  soon  alighted 
upon  the  identical  countenance  which  had  before  so  forcibly  struck  him. 
Gerald  gazed  at  him  steadfastly  till  all  further  doubts  on  the  subject 
vanished  at  once. 

'*  It  is  he,  and  no  other!"  said  he  to  himself.  "  What  audacity  to  hav« 
thus  wormed  his  way  into  my  father  s  house  I  I  must  not  countenance  so 
unwarrantabl^>an  mtrusion  ;**  upon  which  he  rose  abruptly  from  his  ^eat, 
anS  advanced  towards  the  spot  where  Gorley  had  plaped  himself.  The 
latter,  tnriiing  suddfiuly  around,  encountei-ed  the  full  force  of  Gcrald^s  sera- 
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tlnizing  stare.  The  recognitioii  wis  instanftaneons.  Gorley  gave  an  in- 
volnntarj  start,  but,  immediatelj  recovering  his  self-possession,  tnnied 
towards  Alice  Marsdale,  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  cardesslj  inqiured  the 
name  of  the  individual  so  strangely  looking  at  them  ? 

^*  You  know  mo  well,*'  said  Gerald,  '^  thongh,  perhaps,  a  little  surprised 
at  meeting  me  here  to-night ;  bat  I  have,  fortnnatdj,  arriyed  in  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  an  intimacy  as  objectionable  as  dangerons." 

**  Gently,  gently,"  replied  Gorley,  mildly,  "  you  are  labouring  under 
some  mistake — some  wild  delusion.  You  take  me  for  another ;  we  never 
met  before ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  my  fur  neighbour,*'  pointing  to  Alice, 
^'  I  will  not  further  notice  this  unfair  attack  upon  a  stranger." 

"  Unfair !"  replied  Gerald,  indignantly.  "  Am  I  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  on  my  return  home  I  find  an  unprincipled  adventurer  domiciled  under 
my  father's  roof  ?" 

"ybiir  father's  roof?"  retorted  Gorley,  with  ill-suppressed  surprise, 
betraying  his  ignorance  of  the  speaker's  kinship  with  the  family  in  whose 
house  he  was  a  guest. 

^^ Yes,  mi/  father's  roof;  and  the  less  you  know  of  it  in  future  the 
better." 

^' Young  man,  this  language  js  unbearable!"  exclaimed  Gorley,  losing 
all  further  self-control,  and,  rising  hastily  from  his  seat,  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  sword. 

"  I  care  not  for  your  anger,"  said  Gerald,  resolutely.  "  I  here  denounce 
you  publicly  as  a  dishonourable  gamester !" 

"  Draw,  draw  1"  cried  Goriey,  bursting  with  'rage,  "  let  onr  swords 
decide  on  the  spot  who  most  deserves  that  epithet." 

The  angry  tones  of  the  dispute  soon  drew  eveiy  one's  attention  to  the 
spot ;  and,  as  the  vehement  recriminations  increased  each  moment,  a  genenil 
hush  swept  over  the  astonished  guests,  till  the  rapid  dashing  of  swords 
spread  universal  alarm  throughout  the  crowded  saloon.  Alice  shrieked 
with  terror.  Exclamations  resounded  from  all  quarters,  whilst  parties 
rushed  forward  to  separate  the  combatants.  Tiiis  they  at  last  succeeded  in 
effecting,  after  a  slight  wound  had  been  inflicted  by  Gorley's  sword  on 
Gerald's  left  arm. 

Humphrey  who,  like  others,  had  been  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the 
fray,  endeavoured  at  first  to  make  light  of  the  matter,  but,  seeing  the  serious 
turn  the  affair  had  taken,  he  felt  deeply  annoyed,  and  prevaUed  on  hla 
friend  to  retire,  whilst  he  loudly  blamed  his  brother  for  his  ill-tuned,  inhos- 
pitable attack.  This  misadventure  broke  up  the  revels  of  the  evening; 
each  one  withdrew,  forming  his  own  opiaion  upon  what  had  occurred.  M"r. 
Marsdale  was  distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  untoward  event,  and 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon,  by  his  old  ally,  Master  Merris,  to  let  the 
matter  rest  over  for  the  morrow,  when  a  proper  denouement  of  the  whole 
affair  would,  no  doubt,  clear  up  the  unpleasant  mystery. 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 

A  FLEASAIIT  ItrTESTIKW. 

The  morrow  at  length  arrived,  bnt  nnaccompanied  witk  those  satisfactory 
explanations  which  the  master  of  the  mansion  expected  to  realize.  Mr. 
Marsdale,  with  that  kind  consideration  for  others  so  prominent  in  his 
disposition,  was  most  unwilling  to  condemn  Gorley  before  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  there  was  jnst  cause  for  his  doing  so.  In  the  present 
instance  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  a  young  man,  known 
and  approved  of  by  his  son  Humphrey,  should  be  given  to  such  practices 
as  were  laid  to  his  charge. 

He  felt  persuaded  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  business.  Extra- 
ordinary resemblances  had  been  known  to  deceive  the  most  acute,  and  he 
was  led  to  think  that,  in  all  probability,  something  of  the  kind  had  occurred. 
This  opinion  was  considerably  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  a  letter  left 
by  Gorley,  on  taking  his  departure  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  This 
carefully-written  missive  was  couched  in  the  warmest  terms  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Marsdale  for  bis  hospitality  and  kindness ;  dwelling  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  absolnte  necessity  that  existed  of  leaving  a  roof  where  he  found 
himself  under  the  strange  anomaly  of  not  being  permitted  to  prove  his  own 
identity  :  he,  nevertheless,  trusted  that  Mr.  Marsdale  would  not  give  car 
to  the  merciless  accusations  thrown  out  against  him,  bnt  give  faith  to  the 
assurance  of  his  having  been  grossly  mistaken  for  another. 

"  I  greatly  fear,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  perusing  the  above,  "that  Gerald 
has  acted  precipitately.  What  he  did  was,  no  doubt,  for  the  best,  but  he 
should  have  been  more  certain  of  his  man,  before  he  ventured  to  denounce 
blm  in  so  public  a  manner.'* 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,^'  said  Humphrey, "  Gerald  U  fond  of  con- 
juring up  some  prudish  story,  some  idle  romance ;  and  in  this  instance  it 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  hero  before  bis  new  friends." 

*'  The  risk  of  being  run  through  the  body  is  rather  an  awkward  mode  of 
conrting  an  cfiect,"  said  the  old  preceptor. 

<^  Enough,  enough,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Marsdale.  "I  trust  the  aftair  is  at  an 
end,  and  that  no  further  contentions  may  disturb  the  peace  of  my  hitherto 
quiet  household.*' 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  replied  Humphrey,  carelessly,  "  I  shall  give 
myself  no  further  trouble  about  the  matter.  Let  my  brother  settle  his  own 
quarrels ;  I  have  other  and  more  important  business  on  hand  that  claims 
my  immediate  attention." 

Having  thus,  with  perfect  indifference,  disposed  of  his  much-admired 
friend,  he  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Justice  Sandford,  with  whom  he  had  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  him  that  morning.  In  the  meantime,  Gerald,  who 
was  confined  to  bis  chamber  by  a  slight  wound  in  the  arm,  could  with 
difficulty  conceal  the  gratification  be  felt  in  having  succeeded  in  expelling 
from  his  father^s  house,  a  man  whom  he  well  knew  was  unworthy  to  be 
there.    During  hb  stay  in  the  French  capital  ha  had  had  opportunity  of  wit 
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nessbg  so  many  dishoooonible  practices  io  Gorlcy's  gambliDK  eareer^  that 
he  had  marked  bim  ont  as  one  nnfit  for  social  intercourse.  It  was^  there- 
fore, no  matter  of  wonder  that  his  indignation  should  have  been  aronsed 
M  hen  he  fonnd  this  very  man,  under  an  assumed  name,  installed  in  his 
father's  house,  and,  still  more,  endeavouring  to  win  the  good  will  of  his 
lister.  Finding  that  his  well-timed  attack  had  so  well  answered  its  pur- 
port, he  willingly  consented  to  let  the  matter  rest.  The  subject  was  there- 
fore dropped,  and  all  went  on  with  apparent  satisfaction  and  peace. 

As  soon  as  Gerald  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  encounter  with 
Gorley,  he  became  anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  surround- 
ing localities  of  Tregona ;  places  which  Alice  had  so  frequently  dwelt  upon 
in  her  letters  to  him.  ^^  Lot  us  begin  with  the  roofless  little  chapel,"  said 
Gerald,  as  he  sallied  forth  with  hia  sister  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  dwel- 
ling for  the  first  time. 

On  entering  the  deserted  sanctuary,  the  eye  ran  over  an  uninterrupted 
space  of  marble  flooring,  apparently  recently  cleared  of  every  obstruction, 
and  whose  surface  was  but  very  slightly  injured.  The  surrounding  walls 
had  erery  appearance  of  strength,  and  were  pierced  at  intervals  with  lancet 
windows,  whose  elaborate  stone  tracery,  had,  no  doubt,  contained  many  a 
scriptural  story  emblazoned  in  stained  glass.  The  architecture  of  the  buildini; 
was  of  a  florid  order,  and  infinitely  beautiful  in  its  details ;  whilst  the  perfect 
proportions  of  the  whole  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  impression,  that  in 
its  day  it  had  been  a  perfect  gem  of  beauty. 

Gerald  looked  around  with  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  regret  at  the 
barbarous  hand  that  had  turned  the  place  into  a  rain. 

On  advancing  further  into  the  building,  his  attention  was  drawn  towards 
a  small  prostrate  object,  apparently  a  painting.  ^'  What  have  we  here?" 
said  Gerald,  stooping  to  examine  it  more  closolr ;  and  seeing  that  its  sur- 
face was  pierced  with  holes,  inquired  of  Alice  its  history. 

*'  It  is  an  old  portrait,"  said  his  sister,  ^'  which  Humphrey  tore  from 
the  panel  in  the  long  gallery,  to  do  the  duties  of  a  target  on  my  father'^ 
birth-day,  and  for  which  pastime  this  place  was  so  suitable." 

''  Suitable  ?"  said  Gerald,  <^  anything  but  that,  dear  Alice.  Did  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  there  was  something  like  irreverence  in  making  use  of  a 
consecrated  building  for  such  an  idle  amusement  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  it  never  crossed  my  mind  on  that  busy  day,"  said  Alice  ;  "  bat 
now  that  you  mention  it,  I  own  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  chosen 
some  other  spot." 

'*  And  of  whom  the  portrait  ?"  said  Gerald,  looking  nearer  at  the  tar- 
get's substitute. 

"  Only  some  old  monk's  likeness,"  replied  his  sister,  "  we  can  easily  find 
something  more  cheerful  to  fi!l  the  vacancy  in  the  gallery,  tlioagh  it 
answered  the  purpose  of  afford'ug  plenty  of  merriment  in  its  new  office.'' 

''  I  have  no  doubt  it  did,"  said  Gerald  ;  '*  nevertheless,  I  think  it  was 
not  quite  fair ;  I  should  have  preferred  a  subject  less  likely  to  create  feel- 
ings foreign  to  the  game.  However,  we  will  take  compassion  on  the  poor 
battered  abbot,  and  see  if  we  cannot  repair  the  damage  dUno  to  him,  and 
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replace  him  ia  his  old  position.  During  my  travels  abroad  I  learned  some- 
thing of  the  use  of  the  brash,  and  shall  be  glad  to  make  mj  first  essay  as  a 
limner  on  this  unhappy  pietare."  This  agreed  upon,  they  resumed  their 
exploring  excursion  towards  the  cottage  of  old  Dame  Trenchard.  This, 
however,  they  found  closed,  and  its  inmates  gone. 

"  I  regret  this  absence,^  said  Alice,  "  for  I  much  wished  you  to  see 
this  good  woman,  however,  it  most  be  for  another  time ;  so  let  us  journey 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  my  favourite  spot,  which  I  havj  so  often  detailed 
to  you  with  my  pen ;  but  yon  may  now  judge  yourself  of  its  romantic 
accnery." 

^  This  is  grand,  iadeed  !**  said  Gerald,  when  he  reached  the  sands  and 
looked  up  at  the  noble  range  of  rocks  that  bordered  the  shore.  "  I  little 
thought  so  formidable  a  barrier  protected  our  Cornish  coast ;  does  it  ex- 
tend far  ?' 

^*'  I  know  not ;  with  this  part  alone  am  I  acquainted." 

^'  And  those  distant  groves,"  said  Gerald,  *'  are  they  within  our  new 
domains  ?" 

**  No,  they  are  not;  they  belong  to  Sir  Algernon  TreviHers ;  his  lands 
join  ours  in  that  direction."  In  saying  this,  Alice  looked  searchingly  aroand 
as  if  seeking  some  one  who  was  not  there ;  and  tr^e  it  was,  she  had  so 
frequently  met  Urcella  TreviHers  on  that  retired  beach  that  she  secretly 
hoped  she  might  again  find  her  there  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  she  was 
not  to  be  seen,  and  Alice  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  her  disappointment 
whea  a  gleam  of  sunshine  pointed  out  through  the  misty  distance  two 
figures  approaching.  She  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  who  these  figures 
were,  and  hastily  sprang  forward  to  meet  them,  begging  permission  to  make 
her  brother  known  to  them.  This  request  was  easily  granted,  as  Gerald's 
good  name  had  preceded  his  arrival ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  all 
engaged  in  animated  couversattoo. 

The  theme  turned  upon  continental  life  and  the  various  customs  and 
raanners  met  with  in  different  countries.  Urcella  took  up  the  subject  warmly. 
She  had  passed  half  her  lite  in  Ital3r's  fair  land,  and  her  affections  and 
pleasant  associations  were  ail  centred  there.  She  accordingly  expatiated 
with  zeal  upon  the  many  advantages  that  prevailed  in  her  favourite  quarter, 
in  preference  to  those  which  she  was  now  supposed  to  enjoy  in  her  own 
country* 

"  Surely,"  said  Gerald,  feeling  himself  in  honour  bound  to  stand  up  for 
his  native  soil  when  he  considered  it  undervalued,  *'  no  fair  daughter  of 
this  isle  should  compare  those  volatile  nations  of  the  south  with  our  staid, 
unrivalled  country  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Urcella,  with  an  arch  smile,  **  I  am  one  of  those  ungratefnl 
daughters,  and  I  feel,  moreover,  confident  that  I  should  bo  able,  in  due 
time,  to  convince  you  that  the  volatile  propensities  which  you  seem  to  h^>e 
discovered  in  our  southern  neighbours  are  completely  counterbalanced  by 
athousand  other  good  qualities.  Still,  as  it  might  be  unbecoming  of  me 
to  exult  in  my  assertion,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  resign  the  argumont  in 
farour  of  one  of  her  proud  sons,  who  L  see  already  looks  triumphant ; 


but  remember,''  8bi»  addDd*  plaTfollji  '^  I  gvre  wty  ool/i  thpoog^  ocMir-- 
tesy." 

^  WeU,"  leplied  Gerald,  ^  this  i«  aK  hm^t^mofSltyfktoTjom  wj  ptmt^ 
if  it  is  only  to  reenU  from  the  oemtesy^  o£  my  fair  adYeraaiy.  I  ou^t  not 
to  feel  satisiedwith  soeb  vt  advantage,  at  leaat  withoot  re%iiestiDg' ti> 
know  what  those  weighty  reasoss  might  be  inhieb  could  so  easily  con- 
▼ioce  me  of  the  ssperioraty.  e#  mj'foreiga  neighbours  oiur.  my  own  gailaat 
couttirymeo*'' 

''Ah  I"  replied  UiceHa,  taming  her  fii»  ezpoesaiTe  eyes  towards* the 
speaker,  '^  there  are  circnmstanees  which  may  renider  this  great  naition  less- 
happy  to  some  than  to  others ;  mrcumstaDces  wl^idi  caooet  be  toudied 
Mpon  a4;  presentt  bat  which  a^-e  of  such  aQ  important  nainre  as  to  make 
me  frequently  turn  an  euT^ingeye  on  those  inbose  fate  haa  placed  their 
homes  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  British  Channel." 

Gerald,  perceiving  that  a  shade  ef  sorrow  betrayed  itself  on  her  com^ 
tenance  as  9he  uttered  these  word9»  was  unwilling  to  presa  the  aabiect  any 
further,  and  referred  to  her  father's  stay  at  the  Prioiy. 

''  My  father,"  f>aid  Urcefia,  '*  intends  making  his  residence  there  bnt  m 
temporary  one.  After  an  absence  of  so  many  yeais^  he  teds  many  mat- 
ters to  settle,  some  of  an  intricate  nature^  and  those  may  delay  hin  longer 
than  he  anticipates*  It  ia  at  preaent  a  desolate  place,  but  k  has  many 
interesting  assoeiatione  attached  to  it  wbtcfai  render  the  spot,  dear  to  us  all.'' 

Mistress  Anne  TrevUlers,  whe  was  foUowiag  with  Alice  Maradale,  now 
rejoined  her  niece,  and,  after  a  little  general  convei-saiion,  attended  with 
many  e^q^ressloas  ef  good  wiU  on  ai\  sides,  they  separated  for  their  dif'^ 
ferent  hemes. 

''Now,"  said  Alice,  tnmiiig  round  tesee  thstj  she  waa  beyond  the 
reach  of  being  heard,  '^  tell  ukCi  GeraU,.have  I  in  the  least' ovenated  the 
beauty,  wit,  and  goodness  of  my  friend  Uroelia.?"  Telime  ai  once,  brother 
what  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"  Why,  dear  Alice,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  smile,  '<  I  should  indeed  be 
gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  perfection^  if  I  could  ascertain, 
in  so  short  an  interview,  all  the  perfections  you  namei  I  am  ready,  to. 
allow  that  natuw  has  played  her  part  nnosoally  weU ;  bnt  you.  mnst  give 
me  a  little  tiuM  ta  discover  the  nu>re  essential,  qualifications,  before  I  pa^e 
those  sweeping  commendations  which  yovr  partiality  would  fain  urge  me 
to  give  expression  to*'* 

''  If  it  depend  upon  Time  only," replied  his  sister,  somewhat  chagrined 
at  Gerald^s  want  of  enthusiasm  for  her«  friend,  "  not  much  of  that>.need  be 
wasted  in  making  the  discovery." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

SESOLUTtOKS  TAJLEK, 

DuBiNO  the  time  that  Gerald  was  making  himself  acquainted  with  thevanow 
k)calities  around  bis  father's  new  domain,  as  defiled  in  the  previonachapteiv 
other^  mattem  of  a  less  secLible  chajractes  were  trausacting  nearer,  home* 
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Goimsdlor  Grimsby  had  jnst  reached  Tregona  from  the  oaiMtal,  briogiag 
with  him,  accordiog  to  instroctioas,  copies  of  the  Yarioos  penal  slatntes 
which  had  been  issued  from  time  to  time  against  those  who  had  refused  to- 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  state.  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  Sir  Al- 
gernon Trevillers  had  been  suspected  for  some  time  by  Humphrey,  and  on 
bis  return  home,  after  the  loss  of  his  suit,  he  took  every  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  Having  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he 
considered  the  time  arrived  for  putting  his  well-arranged  plan  into  execu- 
tion— that  of  prosecuting  his  successful  antagonist  as  a  ^'  Popish  Re- 
cusant." 

The  mortified  feelings  which  bis  d^at  had  engendered  still  held  pos- 
session of  his  heart;  and  he  felt  he  should  never  consider  himself 
thoroughly  avenged  till  he  had  held  up  to  public  obloquy  his  successful  an- 
tagonist— and  this  h^  was  confident  he  should  succeed  in  doing  if  he  could 
prevail  on  his  father  to  lend  his  approbation  and  assistance.  As  for  his 
brother  Gerald,  he  feared  he  would  obtain  but  little  sympathy  from  him — a 
conjecture  which  had  rendered  his  sadden  return  from  the  continent  rather 
a  matter  of  regret  than  otherwise,  but  which  inconvenience  he  hoped  to 
obviate  by  withholding  from  his  knowledge  as  long  as  possible  his  inten- 
tions. 

With  this  determination,  he  profited  by  the  temporary  absence  of  Gerald 
with  Alice  to  lay  his  plans  before  bis  father  and  Mr.  Justice  Sandford, 
whose  presence  he  had  secured,  and  who  was  ever  most  willing  to  give 
hie  magisterial  aid  in  such  matters.  All  parties,  including  Master  Merris, 
and  Humphrey's  law  assistant,  Mr.  Grimsby,  having  assembled  in  the 
study,  Humphrey  began  pompously  to  unfold  his  case,  conveying  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers  to  the  main  point  by  a  circuitous  route,  which  he 
felt  confident  would  answer  best  in  making  the  desired  impressions. 

^'  It  is  well  known  to  ns  all,"  said  Humphrey,  *'  that  cabals  and  plots 
of  the  darkest  description  against  the  state  have,  of  late  years,  been  dis- 
covered, and,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  law,  happily  suppressed.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  originators  of  such  cabals  were  traced  to  those  disap- 
pointed men  who  once  carried  all  before  them,  but  who  have  been  at  length 
humbled  to  the  dust ;  many  of  whom  at  this  moment  are  undergoing  the 
awards  of  their  contumacious  deeds — amongst  which,  that  of  obstinately 
clinging  to  a  faith  fraught  with  dangerous  tendencies,  and  which  the  state 
has  wisely  put  down,  is  not  one  of  the  least."  He  then  continued  to  say  that 
there  existed  little  doubt  that  those  crest-fallen  men,  under  the  guise  of 
much  resignation,  were  pursuing  a  game  that  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  safety  of  the  crown. 

^^  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  availing  himself  of  a  pause  in  the  con- 
versation, ^^  that  you  have  over-rated  the  case,  and  that  there  are  but  very 
few  to  be  found  imbued  with  such  disloyal  sentiments." 

''  Not  so  few  as  yon  imagine,"  interrupted  Mr.  Justiee  Sandford ; 
*^  they  know  how  to  keep  their  secrets,  and  be  in  readiness  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  carrying  out  their  designs. 

*^  Exactly  so,"  rejoined  Humphrey.    '*  Those  mysterious  men  should  be 
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sought  oat,  fratebed,  and  detained ;  and  this  conlJ  not  be  more  effectually 
done  than  by  placing  them  at  once  within  reach  of  the  law,  which  woold 
soon  pnt  a  clog  on  their  movements." 

"  Certainlj,"  said  Jnstice  Sandford,  emphatically. 

"  Now,"  continued  Hamphrej,  **  that  we  are  agreed  npon  this  point,  I 
mast  proceed  to  the  painful  task  of  revealing  that  not  far  from  this  spot,  nnder 
the  shade  of  yonder  limes,  resides  an  individual  of  this  dark  description — 
one  whom  I  have  reason  to  know  defies  the  laws  of  the  land  by  his  deter- 
mination not  to  embrace  the  creed  laid  down  by  the  legislature ;  thus  ren- 
dering himself  amenable  to  those  penal  statutes  framed  to  meet  such  con- 
tumacy :  a  man  whose  scornful  bearing  and  morose  pride  keep  him  aloof 
from  the  social  meetings  of  his  fellow-men  ;  in  fine,  one  whose  strange  de- 
meanour has  occasioned  so^much  remark  by  all  those  who  live  around  him 
as  to  render  it  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  name  Sk  Algernon  Tre- 
villers  to  be  that  unhappy  man." 

^^  1  thought,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  gravely,  at  the  conclusion  of  Hum- 
phrey's dbclosnre,  ''that  we  were  coming  to  this.  Duty  is,  indeed,  an 
unspaiing  monitor!" 

^'  A  monitor,"  interrupted  Mr.  Sandford  (who  did  not  qaite  like  Mr. 
Marsdale's  observation),  V  which  has  traced  out  for  your  sou  a  path  replete 
with  honoor  to  himself  and  credit  to  his  family." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Marsdale,  '*  my  son  knows  hb  duty.  I  say  no 
more." 

"  Down  with  our  authorities,"  said  Humphrey,  impatiently,  to  Grimsby, 
who  was  slowly  folding  and  unfolding  various  documents  piled  up  before 
him. 

^'  The  following,"  replied  the  man  of  law,  ''  seems  to  meet  the  case." 

**  Out  with  it,"  said  Humphrey. 
^'  That  to  which  I  allude  subjects  him  who  maintains  the  authority  of 
the  See  of  Rome  to  a  prcsmunire'* 

"  That  will  not  do  at  present,"  said  Humphrey,  hastily ;  *'  we  must 
first  see  cause  to  impeach  him;  and  when  that  is  effected  we  shall  find 
uo  lack  of  penalties  to  keep  him  in  subjection." 

"  Then,"  continued  Grimsby,  "  we  will  begin  by  that  enactment  which 
compels,  under  heavy  fine,  the  attendance  of  each  one  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects at  their  parish  church  on  Sundays. 

"  Right !"  exclaimed  Humphrey.  "  This  is  precisely  what  we  require." 

"  Quite  80,"  echoed  Mr.  Justice  Sandford.  "  We  must  commence  by 
!3suing  a  summons  for  the  appearance  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  approaching  quarter-sessions,  to  account 
for  his  not  attending  his  parish  church  on  Sundays,  according  to  the 
statute." 

'^  A  most  iniquitous  dereliction  of  duty  to  his  Creator,**  said  Humphrey, 
affecting  a  sanctified  air. 

"  Methinks,"  rejoined  Mr.  Marsdale,  mildly,  "  that  you  are  a  little  too 
excited  in  your  feelings  and  over-strong  in  your  indignation.  Such  im- 
portant accusations  should  be  carried  oat  with  calmness  and  discretion." 
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'^  If  mj  expressions  are  in  any  waj  faulty,"  replied  Hamphrey,  '^  it  is 
becanse  they  are  not  strong  enough.  I  might  have  added  '  disloyalty' 
and  '  treachery'  to  them." 

'^  Stay,  stay,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Sandford.  *'  We  will  not  commit  our- 
selves by  imputations  before  we  prove  they  are  merited.  We  must  not 
proceed  too  hastily.  We  have  the  law  on  our  side,  and  we  will  follow  its 
dictates,  but  not  step  beyond  them." 

"  You  speak  cautiously,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  evidently  more  at  ease ; 
*'  this  unpleasant  business  will  be  discreetly  conducted  in  your  hands." 

Every  preliminary  arrangement  being  now  made  to  forward  the  im- 
peachment, the  parties  separated,  to  meet  shortly  at  the  quarter- sessions. 

On  leaving  the  study,  Humphrey  followed  his  father,  and,  making  use 
of  those  artful  persuasions  in  which  he  was  so  finished  an  adept,  prevailed 
npon  him  to  keep  the  matter  carefully  from  the  knowledge  of  Gerald  till  the 
sessions,  being  fully  convinced  that  any  interference  on  his  part  would 
only  put  difficulties  in  the  way.  Mr.  Marsdale,  with  that  implicit  confidence 
which  he  ever  felt  in  the  clear-sightedness  of  his  astute  son,  fell  immedi- 
ately into  his  views,  promising  to  make  the  old  preceptor  attend  to  the 
same  precautionary  line  of  conduct. 

(to     be    continued.) 
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Our  readers,  all,  doubtless,  remember  the  time  when  '*  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,"  '*Tom  Thumb,"  and  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  formed,  if  not  the  favourite 
reading — for  then,  doubtless,  they  had  not  yet  mastered  those  mystic 
letters,  the  keys  to  so  much  knowledge  and  so  much  mischief — yet,  at 
least,  their  chief  literary  treasure.  The  guai*dian  of  that  treasure,  who  was 
so  constantly  assailed  with  requests  to  open  it  was,  perhaps,  a  mother — 
perhaps  an  elder  sister — perhaps,  most  likely  of  all,  some  ancient  dame, 
who,  under  the  name  of  nurse,  exercised  no  small  influence  over  us  all  in 
those  days  of  infancy.  Much  was  she  dreaded,  much  revered,  much  loved  too, 
that  ancient  dame,  and  manifold  were  her  means  of  power  over  us.  Yet, 
perhaps,  by  none  of  all  those  means  did  she  more  bend  us  to  her  authority 
than  by  a  judicious  use  of  her  vast  traditionary  lore ;  for  a  nnrse  is,  or  at 
least,  in  the  days  when  we  yet  wore  petticoats,  was  a  living  library  of  old 
stories,  and  her  promise  to  tell  us  a  new  one  or  her  threat  never  again  to 
relate  to  us  the  adventures  of  our  favourite  heroes,  were  more  potent  to 
sway  us  than  bribes  of  sugar  or  cakes,  or  menaces  of  bed,  or  the  dreaded 
corner !  What  a  thc^^tre  the  nursery  fire-side  formed  in  those  days !  We, 
young  people,  all  sat  round  it  mute  and  attentive  while  nnrse,  in 
the  chimney-corner,   poured  forth  her  flood  of  tradition.     No  rhapsodise 

•  Daflent*8  ''Nome  Popular  Tales ;"  Campbell's  "Popular  Tales  of  the  West 
Highlands."    Edinburgh. 
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of  old,  ID  the  early  days  of  Greeoe,  ever  had  a  more  silent  or  a  more  be- 
lierlog  aadienoe  than  she.  Fairies  and  giants,  princesses  and  valiant  knights, 
damsels  in  distress,  dragons,  clubs,  enchanted  swords,  all  arose  before  ns  as 
she  spoke.  We  were  frightened,  and  yet  delighted  ;  we  were  sorry  that 
she  had  begnn  the  story,  yet  we  almost  wished  it  never  might  end ;  and 
when  the  wicked  giant  was  slain,  when  the  lady  and  her  champion  were 
manied,  aod  the  time-hononred  formula,  '^  if  they  don*t  live  happy,  that 
yon  and  I  may,"  was  dnly  spoken,  a  sign  that  the  tale  was  done,  what  a 
babble  of  childish  voices  succeeded  the  long  silence !  What  a  torrent  of 
questions  was  poured  out  on  the  narrator  npon  different  points  of  the  story, 
whilst  the  more  timid  among  us  rejoiced  that  we  had  never  been  exposed 
to  the  trials  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  the  bolder  ones  declared  that 
they  would  have  finished  off  the  giant  by  a  much  more  summary  process 
than  the  one  related  in  the  history  to  which  we  had  just  been  listening! 
Then  we  went  to  bed,  to  dream,  perhaps,  of  what  we  had  heard  ^  and 
when,  next  morning,  we  looked  out  of  our  nursery  window,  we  should  not 
have  been  in  the  least  astonished  to  see  a  gigantic  bean-stalk  growing  in 
the  garden  below,  or  to  hear  a  trumpet  proclaim  the  arrival  at  our  door  of 
some  knight,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  complete  steel.  But  life  goes  on  ; 
from  children  we  grow  into  bojs,  from  boys  into  men.  Wo  come  gradually 
to  care  little  for  what  was  once  so  great  a  pleasure  to  us ;  and,  from  caring 
little,  as  our  course  of  reading  gi-uws  wider,  or  as  the  practical  cares  of 
every  day  beset  us  more  and  more,  we  actually  acquire  a  contempt  for  the 
stories  of  the  nursery.  We  are  merchants,  perhaps,  and  our  account-books 
foim  our  favourite  books ;  perhaps  we  are  lawyers,  and  those  volumes  in 
calf  binding,  which  are  ranged  along  our  shelves,  give  us  more  reading  than 
we  have  time  for ;  or  we  are  students  and  scholars,  and  the  mighty  men 
of  old,  who  still  live  in  their  writings,  are  our  daily  and  nightly  com- 
panions. When  wo  have  them  to  commune  with,  lower  society  is  dbtaste^ 
fill.  ''  Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  and  ''  Cinderella"  are  dethroned.  They 
might  be  fit  for  children's  amusement,  but  they  are  unworthy  to  occupy 
the  tima  or.  the  thoughts  of  men. 

They  have  their  importance,  nevertheless,  although  it  is  but  recently, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  that  importance  has  been  discovered.  Thero 
are  few  stadies  which  can  be  more  interesting  to  man  than  the  history  of  his 
own  race;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  one  great  subject  of  investigation 
in  all  ages  haa  been  the  question,  whence  have  spmng  the  vaiious  peoples 
that  now  ocotxpy  the  fair  fields  of  Europe  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that 
one  race  descends  from  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  or  that  another  has 
occupied  its  country  from  time  immemorial,  but  still  the  question  remains, 
whence  all,  whether  Northerns  or  Southerns,  Teatons  or  Celts,  took  their 
origin  ?  This  is  a  question  which,  in  modern  times  especially,  haa  been 
with  very  eminent  intn  the  subject  of  deep  inquiry ;  and  several  distinct 
brandies  of  science  have  been  called  in  to  aid  in  the  investigation.  None 
of  those  branches  of  science  has,  however,  so  much  assisted  in  the  conclu- 
sion, which  ift.  now  universally  arrived  at,  as  philology — the  study  of 
various  languagea^  and  of  the  relations  which  tongues,  at  first  sight  the  most 
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cli<«8imUar,  benr  to  each  other.  Philolo^,  as  it  is  now  stadied,  b,  how- 
ever,  a  seieoce  which  has  onlj  of  late  been  pursued  with  anything  like 
exactness  or  real  research.  For  a  long  time  a  sort  of  belief  was  eotertained 
that  the  origin  of  the  dialects  of  modern  Europe  was  to  be  referred  either  to 
the  two  great  classic  tongues,  lAtin  and  Greek,  or  else  to  an  older  root  still, 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages.  The  investigations  which  led  to 
either  of  these  conclusions  were,  however,  nnsatisfactoiy,  and  proceeded, 
perhaps,  rather  upon  the  fancy  of  the  investigators  than  npon  any  solid 
study  of  the  subject  in  hand.  At  length,  however,  in  the  last  cratury,  a 
new  light  began  to  be  thrown  npon  the  matter.  A  new  method  of  inves- 
tigation was  applied — severer  studies  opened  up  a  fresh  way ;  a  language 
began  to  be  studied  by  scholars  which  had  previously  been  little,  if  at  all,, 
known ;  and  Sanserif  an  ancient  Indian  tongue,  of  which  there  exist 
sevM^l  valuable  literaiy  monuments,  became  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  study  of  philology.  In  truth,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the 
researches  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  other  learned  oriental  scholai-s,  that 
science  began  to  acquire  anything  of  the  dignity  which  it  has  since  reached. 
Those  researches  have  been  zealously  continued  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  from  them  has  been  derived  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  groat  dialects 
of  Europe — the  German,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Celtic,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Latin — ^widely  as,  at  first  sight,  they  seem  to  differ  from  each  other,  are 
yet  kindred  tongues,  children  of  the  same  parent,  and  referable  to  a  com- 
mon original.  That  original  is  to  be  sought  in  the  East — in  the  old 
Sanscrit ;  and,  as  in  it  are  to  be  found  the  elements  of  these  various  European 
laoguages,  so,  in  the  land  to  which  it  is  to  be  traced,  is  found  the  cradle 
of  those  races  which  now  occupy  the  mountains  of  Norway  and  the  plains 
of  Italy,  or  dwell  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Thame?,  and  the  Shannon. 
Iran,  a  ti*act  of  Asia,  lymg  to  the  north-west  of  Htndostan,  was  the  first 
home  of  our  forefathers;  and  from  it  band  after  band  poured  forth  suc- 
cessively in  various  directions.  Some  went  south,  and  settled  in  the  plains 
of  India ;  others  turned  their  faces  west,  and  pressed  on  across  the  Asiatic 
frontier  into  Europe,  through  which  they  marched,  detaching  from  their 
number  as.  they  went  several  bodies,  which  established  themselves  in 
Greece  and  Italy.  New  bands  came  again,  which  drove  on  those  who  had 
gone  before,  compelling  them  to  move  onwards,  till  gradually,  in  this  way, 
every  part  of  Europe  in  time  received  its  share  of  colonists.  And  so  it  is 
shown  that  for  all  there  is  one  common  origin.  The  Milesian  Irishman 
sprang  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Dane,  who,  long  afterwards,  camo  to 
plunder  him ;  and,  stranger  still,  the  same  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
swarthy  Hindoo  and  in  those  of  the  fair-skinned  inhabitant  of  Western 
Europe.  Such  is  the  well-established  result  of  the  modem  science  of  phi- 
lology— such  is  the  conclasion  to  which  the  seemingly  insigniGcant  study 
of  such  little  things  as  words,  syllables,  and  letters,  has  irresistibly  led. 

Our  readers  will  think,  perhaps,  that  we  have  wandered  a  long  way  from 
nursery-stories,  and  the  connection  between  the  old  nurse  of  our  childish 
days,  and  the  great  scholars  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  study  of  an  im- 
portant sdence,  may  not  at  first  sight  be  very  apparent,     llie  connection 
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exists,  nevertheless,  and  we  hare  not  digressed  so  far  as  it  may  be  imagined. 
If  philology  has  led  to  the  result  which  we  have  just  stated,  that  result  is 
powerfully  confirmed  by  the  yarious  tales,  which,  for  long  ages,  have  been 
popular  in  difiFerent  countries,  and  which  are  the  foundation  of  those  stories 
which,  as  children,  we  listen  to  with  so  much  delight.  When  an  old 
woman  relates  to  us  some  fabulous  tale,  the  matter  seems  insignificant  and 
unworthy  of  much  attention.  If  the  tde  is  interesting,  we  listen  to  it,  and 
then,  perhaps,  forget  it ;  its  value  appears  to  be  limited  by  the  momentary 
pleasure  which  it  gives.  But  if  we  are  told  that  that  very  same  story,  or 
one  at  least  which  in  its  main  incidents  and  its  essential  character,  bears  a 
very  strong  resemblance  to  it,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book,  written  thousands 
of  years  ago,  in  a  distant  country,  in  a  language  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand, io  letters  even  which  are  as  strange  as  the  words  which  they  make 
up,  our  curiosity  cannot  fail  to  be  awakened,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  fact  is,  at  least,  a  strikmg  one.  If  another  step  is  taken,  and  we 
learn  that,  in  addition  to  this,  the  story  is  one  which,  for  an  immense  space 
of  time,  has  been  a  favourite  in  a  number  of  different  countries,  that  in 
different  forms  it  is  to  be  found  among  the  traditions  alike  of  Hindoos  and 
of  Greeks,  of  Germans,  and  of  Celts,  our  astonishment  gives  way  to  reflec- 
tion. And  then,  when  we  are  farther  told  that  this  is  the  case,  not  with 
one  story  alone,  but  with  an  entire  mass  of  stories,  that  several  races  which 
we  have  always  been  accnstomed  to  look  upon  as  total  strangers  to  each 
other,  have  what  is  manifestly  a  common  tradition,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that,  if  there  is  a  common  tradition,  there  must  be  more,  and  we  are  borne 
on  to  the  conclusion  that  those  races  have  also  a  common  origin,  lliis  is 
the  philosophy  of  old  wives'  tales,  and  thus  it  is  that  our  old  friends,  *'  Tom 
Thnmb,"  *'  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  and  all  the  rest,  are  persons  of  much  more 
serious  importance  than  we  imagined  when  we  were  first  introduced  to 
them.  For  these  worthies  are  not  merely  heroes  of  our  modem  nurseries. 
Their  adventures  are  related  in  many  different  languages,  and  they  have 
been  favourites  in  many  more  regions  than  our  own  country,  and  in  ages 
very  distant  from  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Accordingly,  the  value  in 
this  respect  of  these  seemingly  childish  stories  is  now  fully  acknowledged 
and  the  collections  of  them,  while  still  serving  the  purpose  of  amusement,, 
have  been  made  to  do  good  service,  as  aids  to  philology,  in  the  study  of' 
the  history  of  our  race.  Popular  stories  and  nurseiy-tales  are  found  in  the 
hands  of  children  of  a  larger  growth,  who  use  them  to  good  purpose. 

The  two  works,  the  titles  of  which  stand  at  the  head  of  our  articl 
exemplify  strongly  much  of  what  we  have  been  saying.  It  is  not  too  mnc^i 
to  say  that  a  century  ago,  the  tales  of  which  they  are  collections,  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  completely  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  who 
pretended  to  the  possessioa  of,  we  will  not  merely  say  learning,  but  of  the 
most  ordinary  commoa  sense.  That  one  gentleman,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Scandinavian  seholars  of  his  day,  should  have  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  translate  a  collection  of  the  stories  which  are  popular  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Norway  ;  that  another  who,  from  the  preface  aud  notes  to  his 
bopk,  ii  evidently  a  scholar  of  no  mean  acquirements,  should  put  himself  to 
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infinite  trooble  in  order  to  gather  together  and  pnhlish,  in  their  unpolished 
simplicity,  a  number  of  the  tales  which  are  still  presenred  by  the  people  of 
the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  two  facts  which,  we  need  not  say, 
prove  most  strongly  the  valne  which  is  now-a-days  attached  to  traditions 
of  this  kind.  The  books  themselves,  too,  when  considered  together,  farther 
attest  the  truth  of  what  wo  have  said  above  npon  the  subject  of  the  com- 
munity of  tradition  upon  many  points  in  races  which  are  usually  considered 
the  most  different  from  each  other.  Thero  are  scarcely  any  two  branches  of 
the  human  species  which  are  generally  thought  to  differ  more  widely  from 
each  other  in  manners,  in  character,  and  in  their  various  modes  of  thought 
than  the  Celtic  and  the  Scandinavian.  Yet,  when  we  read  their  books, 
we  are  at  once  struck,  as  in  the  course  of  this  article  we  shall  show  to  our 
readers,  at  the  vast  number  of  instances  in  which  the  popular  ideas  of  both 
races  coincide,  and  in  which  both  alike  appear  to  draw  from  the  same  com- 
mon fund  of  intellectual  entertainment.  But,  while  this  is  the  case,  we 
cannot  help  recognising  at  the  same  time  the  widely  different  manuer  in 
which  each  of  the  two  races  treats  this  common  fund,  and  the  great  dif- 
ference of  stylo  between  the  Norse  tales  and  those  of  our  Celtic  brethren 
of  ScotUnd.  It  is  right,  however,  while  adverting  to  this,  to  state  the 
very  different  circumstances  under  which  the  two  books  come  before  us. 
The  tales  which  Mr.  Dasent  has  translated  from  the  Norse  appear  to  have 
gone  through  a  process  of  editing.  They  do  not  profess  to  come  straight 
from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  but  though  they  have  a  popular  foundation, 
they  have  been,  we  suspect,  more  or  less  worked  up,  smoothed,  and  toned 
down  by  the  Norse  gentleman  from  whose  book  Mr.  Dasent's  translation  is 
made.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance,  as  much  as  from  any 
other,  that  some  of  the  peculiarities  arise  by  which  these  stories  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  Mr.  Campbell's  collection.  In  simplicity,  con- 
dseness,  and  straightforwardness,  the  Norse  tales  are,  it  must  be  admitted, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  Gaelic  ones.  They  are  stories  which,  as  they 
stand,  cannot  foil  to  possess  the  greatest  interest  and  charm  for  the  general 
reader,  who,  when  he  takes  them  up,  has  no  other  object  in  view  than 
^Ms  own  amusement.  Many  of  them,  we  are  sure,  will  be  as  popular  with 
iiildren  as  are  the  German  tales  collected  by  Grimm,  or  the  delightful 
fancies  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson.  This  can  hardly  be  the  case  with 
Mr.  Campbell's  work.  The  Gaelic  stories  are  often  long,  full  of  wearisome, 
though  strange  detail,  and  crowded  with  episodes  which  branch  off  in  a 
1  jnber  of  directions,  and,  of  coarse,  interfera  with  the  progress  of  the  main 
narrative.  Inconsistencies  frequently  occur  in  their  course,  and  we  arc 
constantly  detaiued  by  incidents  which  are  trifling  and  silly,  and,  not  sel- 
dom, all  but  unintelligible.  While  making  these  complaints  we  must, 
however,  recollect  what  the  stories  are.  They  are  emphatically  popular 
tales,  taken  down  word  for  word  from  the  mouths  of  the  poor  people  who 
related  thorn,  and  so  given  to  the  public,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  or 
improve  their  fashion  in  any  wny.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  book  is  that  in  which  he  enumerates  the  sources 
fi-om  which  he  has  taken  his  materials.     Snilors,  fishermen,  gamekeepers. 
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old  ivoDMii,  travelling  tinkers,  diBChtnged  Highland  soldiers,  ench  are  his 
authorities,  and  in  eveiy  instance,  he  allows  his  iaformant  to  tell  his  stoiy 
in  his  own  way,  and  never  permits  the  fastidioosness  of  the  edocated 
gentleman  to  introdace  any  refinements  into  the  mde  speech  of  the 
unlettered  narrator.  Another  matter  which,  at  least  to  a  mere  English 
reader,  throws  a  good  deal  of  strangeness  into  the  style  of  these  stories  is 
this,  that  Mr.  Campbell  gives  these  in  almost  a  literal  translation  from  the 
Gaelic,  rendering  word  for  word  of  his  original,  and  carefully  preserving 
even  the  most  idiomatic  Celtic  expressions.  All  this,  of  course,  often 
creates  a  good  deal  of  harshness  and  obscurity,  but,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
must  express  approval  of  this  mode,  adopted  by  Mr.  Campbell,  for  we  thus, 
at  least,  get  a  true  insight  into  the  Gaelic  mind,  and  are  presented  with  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  mode  of  narration  which  has  for  centuries  delighted 
the  Celtic  population  of  the  Highlands. 

Passing  from  these  general  topics,  it  is  time  that  we  should  give  onr 
readers  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  books  before  us.  Both  collections, 
of  course,  bring  us  back  into  that  world  of  enchantment  which  was  familiar 
to  us  in  our  younger  days.  Our  old  friends,  the  giants,  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty, but  stupid  withal,  as  of  yore,  start  up  en  eveiy  side.  There  are 
ladies  to  be  delivered  from  distress,  and,  as  of  old,  we  get  swords  of  sharp- 
ness to  do  our  knightly  work  with.  JBeasts  obtain  the  gift  of  speech  and 
aid  their  masters  or  benefactors,  each  in  its  own  way.  In  the  Norse  tales 
a  principal  part  is  played  by  a  race  of  beings  called  Trolls,  who,  in  some 
instances  fill  the  place  occupied  by  the  giants  in  the  stories  of  the  modem 
nursery.  These  Trolls,  who  also  occupy  no  insignificant  position  in  the 
old  Scandinavian  mythology — a  subject  to  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
return  at  some  future  day — are  represented  as  the  chief  enemies  of  the 
human  actors  in  the  stories.  They  are  full  of  malignity,  and  their  malig- 
nity is  equal  to  their  power.  Their  dwellings  are  generally  in  some  wild, 
inaccessible  places,  where  they  jealously  watch  over  the  enormous  treasures 
of  which  tradition  makes  them  the  guardians.  They  have,  however,  with 
all  their  wealth,  power,  and  malignity,  one  strange  weakness.  They  can- 
not bear  to  look  upon  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  when  they  are  compelled 
or  induced  to  do  so,  their  death  immediately  follows.  Besides  the  Trolls 
we  also  find  giants  in  the  Norse  stories.  These  giants  are  of  enormons 
strength  of  body,  but  their  minds  are  weak,  and  they  are  easily  deceived 
by  haman  cunning.  In  their  relations  with  ordinary  men,  they  seem, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Dasent  in  his  introduction  suggests,  to  represent  some  pri- 
mitive race  straggling  vainly  against  the  superior  civilization  of  a  newly- 
arrived  people  who  are  gradually  overcoming  them,  and  driving  them  out 
of  their  ancient  seats.  With  respect  to  the  humans,  the  grand  representa- 
tive of  them  is  a  personage  who,  through  all  the  Norse  tales,  bears  the 
name  of  "  Boots."  Boots  is  always  the  youngest  of  several  brothers.  Ho 
is  often  a  sort  of  male  Cinderella,  kept  at  home  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the 
house,  while  his  brethren  are  living  at  their  ease.  He  has,  however,  a 
mighty  soul,  and  is  fall  of  an  energy  which  prompts  him  to  escape  from 
his  bondage,  go  abroad  into  the  world,  and  carve  out  a  destiny  for  himself. 
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Sometimefl^  he  ind  hi«  brothers  set  oat  together  to  seek  thdr  foriaieis.' 
BootSy  indeed,  acoompanjiog  his  elders  oo  sufferance  odIj.  •  Bnt,  tboagh 
they  despise  him,  they  are  alwftjs  very  nmch^his  inferiors.  Boots  is  alive 
to  ererjthing,  and  full  of  curiosity  and  spirit,  while  they  are  bat  common-^ 
]^ce  mortaH  He  has  a  habit  o^  wandering  about  things  and  searehing 
OQt  their  causes,  while  his  brothers  are  satis6ed  to  accept  matters  as  they 
are,  which  always  ends  by  setting  him  at  an  immeasnrable  distance  above 
them.  If  there  is  an^  great  exploit  to  be  achieved,  the  elder  brothers 
attempt  it  in  vain ;  but,  poor  despised  Boots,  by  his  courage  and  intelli* 
gepce,  invariably  sacceeds*  It  is  Boots  who  always  marries  the  princess 
and  gets  half  her  father's  kingdom.  He  is  usually  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  bears  no  midice  to  his  brothers  for  their  past  ill-treatment  of  him.  On 
the  oontraiy,  when  he  has  made  his  fortmie,  he  generally,  if  he  can,  makes 
theirs  also.  Such  are  some  of  the  priacipal  personages  in  the  Norse  tales. 
There  is  not  in  the  (raelic  stories  any  such  personification  of  human  energy 
and  intellect  as  is  Boots,  but,  with  this  exception,  there  is  in  them  no  want 
of  actors.  We  have  giants,  of  course,  strange  beasts  with  many  heads,  sea- 
maidens, or  mermaids,  and  a  being  called  Brollachan,  which  is  a  compound 
of  ierocity  add  blundering  stupidity,  and  which  seems  to  be  not  quite  a'beasr, 
and  yet  sot  altogether  of  human  kind.  Kings  and  king*s  sons  and  daugh* 
ten  appear  on  the  stage,  and  with  them  characters  of  a  lower  degree,  who, 
however,  make  up  by  their  mental  qualities  for  their  wont  of  biith.  There 
is  one  circamstanoe  abont  these  Gaelic  stories  which  must  make  them  pe* 
culiarly  interesting  to  Irish  readers ;  that  is,  the  frequency  with  which  Ire- 
land and  Irishmen  are  introduced.  The  scene  of  several  of  the  stories  is 
laid  in  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  characters  whose  adventures  are  narrated, 
are  Irishmen.  Dublin,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Gaelic,  Baile  Cliath,  the* 
Tower  of  Hurdles,  is  often  mentioned.  One  of  the  tales  even  begins  with 
a  reference  to  the  old  state  of  the  country  previously  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion.  ^'  Conall  Cra  Bhuidhe,"  says  the  story  to  which  we  allude, 
<<  was  a  sturdy  tenant  in  Eirinn ;  he  had  four  sons.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  king  over  eveiy  fifth  of  Eirinn."  After  Ireland,  the  country  which  is, 
perhaps,  most  frequently  named  is  Lochlann,  the  land  of  the  Danes, 
though,  whether  the  term  refers  to  Scandinavia  itself,  or  to  the  Danish 
settlements  on  the  Irish  coast  and  in  the  Scottish  islands,  is  not  very  clear. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  both  facts,  the  frequency  of  the  mention  of  Ireland,  and 
that  of  Lochlann  is  a  strong  proof,  if  any  was  needed,  of  the  identity  of 
the  Gael  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Irishmen,  when  these  tales  first  were 
told  were  not  strangers  in  the  Highlands,  but  brothers,  whose  land,"  though 
separated  from  Scotland  by  the  sea,  was  as  much  the  home  of  the  Scottish 
Celt  as  Scotland  itself.  Irish  names  of  places  were  familiar  to  the 
Highlanders,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreigners  who  were  most  foreign 
in  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  were  the  men  of  Lochlann,  the  deadliest  enemies 
of  the  Gael  upon  both  sides  of  the  Irish  sea.  In  both  countries  there  were 
the  same  sympathy  sod  the  same  antipathy.  Deadly,  however,  as  was 
the  feud  between  Dane  and  Gael,  these  volumes  prove,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  that  they  had  at  least,  some  traditions  in  common,  and  farther, 
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l^bat  both  bad  traditions  vbich  they  shared  with  other  branches  of  tbe 
human  family.  .  Thus,  among  tbe  Norse  tales  we  find  the  originals  of  some 
of  our  old  nursery  favourites-^'*  Pass  in. Boots"  is,  or  was,  familiar  to  ns  adi. 
From  Mr.  Dasent's  book  we  see  that  the  very  same  story,  aoder  the  name 
of  '^  Lord  Peter,"  is  well  known  to  the  peasantiy  of  Norway*  So,  we  all 
well  remember  how  Jack  cheated  the  Giant  by  pretending  to  swallow  bis 
foody  while  he  merely  threw  it  into  tbe  bag  which  hnng  before  him,  and 
then,  ripping  open  the  bag,  induced  the  poor  monster  to  destroy  himself. 
Precisely  the  same  catastrophe  occurs  in  tbe  Norse  tale,  called  '*  Boots,  who 
ate  the  match  with  the  Troll."  Bat  a  more  canons  instance  is  afforded  by 
the  Graelic  story  of  ''  Conall  Cra  Bhnidbe,"  which  we  have  before  mentioDed. 
Here,,  too,  tbe  similarity  which  exists  is  not  merely  with  a  nnrsery-tale,  bat 
with  one  of  the  best  known  fables  of  antiquity.  Conall  Ora  Bbnidhe,  as  we 
have  already  told  our  readers,  was  the  father  of  four  sons.  Norn',  these 
four  sons  one  day  chanced  to  kill  the  sons  of  the  king  who  raled  over  that 
part  of  Ireland  in  which  Conall  lived.  The  king  was,  of  coarse,  very  irate, 
but  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  young  men  on  condition  that  th<?%- 
and  then*  father  should  get  for  tbe  king  ^^  the  brotm  horse  of  the  king  of 
Lochlann.''  Conall  and.  his  sons  accordingly  set  out,  and  in  due  time 
arrive  in  Lochlann,  where,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  lead  away  the  brown 
horse,  they  conceal  themselves  in  the  king's  stable.  There  they  are  dis- 
covered and  condemned  to  die,  but  again  Conall  is  given  a  chance  of  saving 
at  least  his  three  sons*  lives  one  by  one,  by  relating  certain  adventures* 
in  which  he  was  in  greater  danger  of  losing  bis  life  than  now  when  ho  is  in 
the  power  of  the  king  of.  Lochlann*  One  of  his  adventures  is  as  follows. 
He  was  out  hanling  one  day,  and  chanced  to  fall  through  a. rift  in  a  rock 
ipto  a  cave.  Notwithstanding  his  fall  he  was  not  hurt,  but  he  did  not  see 
bow  he  w;ia  to  escape  from  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  as  the 
rift  in  the  rock  throagh  which  he  had  fallen  was  the  only  entrance  which  he 
could  discover  to  the  cave.  We  give  tbe  lest  of  the  adventuiis  as  Conall 
himself  is  made  to  tell  it : 

**  It  was  terrible  for  me  to  be  there  till  I  should  die.  I  beard  a  great  clat- 
tering coming,  and  what  was  there  but  a  great  giant  and  two  dozens  of  goats 
wibb  bimi  ^nd  a  buck  at  their  head  !  And  when  tbe  giant  had  tied  tbe  goats, 
be  came  up  and  be  said  to  me,  *  Hao,  O !  Conall,  it's  long  since  my  knife  is 
rusting  in  my  pouch,  waiting  for  thy  tender  flesh.*  '  Och,'  said  I,  *  it's  not  much 
thou  wilt  be  tettered  by  me,  though  thou  sbouldst  tear  me  asunder ;  I  will 
make  but  one  meal  for  thee.  But  I  see  that  thou  art  one-eyed.  I  am  a  good 
leech,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  sight  of  the  other  eye. '  The  giant  went>  and  he  curew 
the  great  cauldron  on  the  site  uf  the  iire.  I  myself  was  telling  him  bow  he  should 
heat  the  water  so  that  I  should  give  its  sight  to  the  other  eye.  I  got  heather 
and  I  made  a  rubber  of  it,  and  I  set  him  upright  in  the  cauldron.  I  began  at  the 
eye  that  was  well,  pretending  to  him  that  1  would  give  its  sight  to  the  other  one, 
t^ll  I  left  them  as  bad  as  each  other,  and  sur^v  it  was  easier  to  snoil  the 
one  that  was  well  than  to  give  sight  to  the  other.  When  he  found  that  he  could, 
not  see  a  glimjise,  and  when  I  myself  said  to  him  that  I  would  get  out  in  spite 
of  him,  he  gave  a  spring  out  of  the  water  and  ho  stood  in  the  mouth  of  tlw" 
oave,  and  he  said  that  he  would  have  revenge  for  the  sight  of  his  eye.  I  hod 
but  to  stay  there,  crouched  the  length  of  the  night,  holding  in  my  breath  ia 
such  a  way  that  he  might  not  fcul  where  I  Was. 
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When  he  felt  the  birik  oalling  in  the  morning  and  knew  that  the  day  wns, 
he  said  :  *  Art  thoa  sleeping  ?  Awake,  and  let  out  my  lot  of  goats.*  I  killed 
tlie  buck.  He  cried,  *  I  will  not  believe  that  thou  art  not  killins  my  buck.'  I 
Am  not,'  said'X  'but  tho  ropes  ore  so  tight  that  I  take  long  to  loose  them.'  I 
let  out  one  of.the  goats,  and  he  was  caressing  her,  and  he  said  to  her,  *  there 
thou  art,  thou  shaggy,  hairy,  white  goat,  and  thou  seest  me,  but  I  see  thee  not.' 
X  was  letting  them  out  by  the  wav  of  one  and  one,  as  I  flayed  the  buck,  and 
before  the  last  one  was  out  I  had  him  flayed  bag-wise.  Then  I  went  ;ind  I  put 
rny  legs  in  place  of  his  legs,  and  my  hands  in  place  of  his  fore  legs,  and  my  head 
in  place  of  his  head,  and  the  horns  on  top  of  my  head,  so  that  the  brute  might 
think  that  it  was  the  buck.  I  went  out.  When  I  was  going  out  the  giant  laid 
his  hand  on  me,  and  he  said,  '  there  thou  art,  thou  pretty  buck,  thou  seest  me, 
but  I  see  thee  not'  When  I  my»elf  got  out,  and  I  saw  the  world  about  me, 
Biirely,  oh  king !  joy  was  on  me.  When  I  was  out,  and  had  shaken  the  skin  off 
Ttke,  I  raid  to  the  brute/  *  I  am  out  now  in  spite  of  thee." 

Tho  story  of  Ulysaea  and  Polyphemus,  in  the  Odyssey,  miwt  at  once 
pccar  to  us  on  reading  the  passage  just  extracted,  and  certainly,  unless  tho. 
Greek  and  the  Celtic  traditions  had  some  common  foundation  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  same  set  of  ideas  coul.d  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
two  such  different  racc^  as  that  which  dwells  among  the  sunny  islands  of: 
the  Levant,  and  that  which  breathes  thp  chilly  air  of  the.  Scottish  mQuntfiips^. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  too,  that  another  incident  in  the  same  Greek  stoiy  ap- 
pears in  another  of  the  tales  published  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Our  readers 
remember  that  when  the  Cyclops  asked  Ulysses  to  give  his  name,  the 
answer  made  by  tho  Greek  hero  was  that  he  was  called  •' Cutis  Neman." 
Accordingly,  when  the  giant  was  roaring  with  pain,  and  his  companions 
came  flocking  about  his  cave  to  learn  who  it  was  that  was  causing  his  anguish, 
the  answer  that  Outis  Neman,  was  tormenting  him,  sent  them  away  saying 
that  Polyphemus  must  have  lost  his  senses.  So,  in  the  Gaelic  tale  of  ^^  The 
Brollachan,*'  a  ^'  BroUachan,"  a  monster  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not 
described,  comes  to  a  girl  who  is  oooking  in  a  hut,  he  &^ks  her  her  name 
and  she  answers,  '^  Mise  mi  phiu," — '^  1  myself,**  she  afterwards  throws  a 
pailful  of  scalding  water  upon  him ;  he  roars  with  pain,  and  when  the  other 
Brollachans come  to  ask  hun  who  is  tormenting  him?  his  answer  is  '*  Mise 
mi  phiu*' — "  I,  mjrself,"  which,  of  course,  gives  very  little  information  to 
them.  We  think  we  can  recollect  a  similar  incident  in  an  old  Irish  legend. 
There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  this  parallelism  of  stoiy,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression  in  these  two  books.  Thus,  let  us  take  the  tale  of  ''  Short- 
shanks,"  which  is.in  Mr.  Dasent's  volume.  There  there  is  a  beautiful  young 
princess  who  is  in  danger  of  being  carried  off  by  three  ogres.  Shortshanks, 
the  hero  of  the  story,  comes  and  with  his  magic  sword  slays  the  ogres,  and 
rescues  the  princess.  However,  Bitter  lied,  a  bonstful  knight  who  had 
promised  to  save  her,  but  had  fled  and  hidden  himself  when  tho  danger 
came,  creeps  uut  while  Shortshanks  is  asleep  after  his  victories  and  cuis 
off  the  ears  of  the  ogres,  to  serve  as  evidence  that  it  was  he  who  had  slaiu 
them.  Of  course,  his  fraud  is  detected,  and  Shortshanks  receives  the  n'- 
ward  due  to  his  valour.  We  find  tho  same  thing  occurring  in  ^^  The  Sea 
Maiden,*'  one  of  the  tales  published  by  Mr.  Campbell ;  the  chief  difference 
between  the  adventure  as  related  thejre,  and  as  told  in  ^-  Shortsbauks,**  l^^ 
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that  instetd  of  there  being  three  ogres,  there  is  a  beast  wi^  three  heads, 
which  have  to  be  cat  off  in  three  several  combats  before  the  princess  can 
look  upon  herself  as  safe.  So,  let  ns  take  the  norse  story  of  '^  The  Giana 
who  had  no  heart  in  his  bodj,"  in  Mr.  Dasent's  collection,  p.  47.  In  it 
the  king's  joungest  son  sets  ont  on  his  trayels.  The  first  living  thing 
which  he  meets  is  a  raven ;  the  raven  asks  him  for  food,  which  the  prince 
gives  npon  a  promise  by  the  bird  to  aid  him  in  his  utmost  need ;  next  be 
$nds  a  salmon  which  has  leaped  ont  of  the  water  and  is  straggling  upon 
the  ground ;  npon  the  fish  making  a  promise  similar  to  tiiat  made  by  the 
raven,  the  prince  aids  it  also,  and  casts  it  back  into  the  river.  His  last 
meeting  is  with  a  wolf,  to  feed  which  he  kills  his  horse.  He  then  monnta 
npon  the  wolf,  which  carries  him  away  to  the  castle  of  a  giant  who  keeps 
a  yoang  princess  prisoner.  The  prince  and  princess  meet  and  plot  together 
how  to  kill  the  giant.  This  is  a  difficult  achievement,  as  (he  giant  has 
his  heart  concealed,  «no  one  knows  where,  and  until  i(  is  reached  he  cannot 
be  deprived  of  his  life.  However,  the  princess  attempts  to  persnade  the 
giant  to  let  her  into  the  secret.  First  he  tells  her  that  it  is  under  the  door 
siil,  then  that  it  is  in  the  cupboard  which  stands  against  the  wall.  At 
last  he  makes  the  acknowledgment. 

"Far,  far  away  in  a  lake  lies  an  ialaod,  on  that  island  staoda  a  chnreh ;  in 
that  church  is  a  well,  in  that  well  swims  a  duck ;  in  that  duck  there  iaan  eg^ 
and  in  that  egg  lies  my  heart.'* 

At  the  first  opportunity  the  prince  sets  ont,  mounted  on  tiie  wxdf,  wfaieh 
carries  him  safely  to  the  island  on  which  stands  the  church.  Then,  how- 
ever,  a  difiiculty  arises  ;  the  church  keys  are  hung  up  at  the  top  of  the 
steeple  and  without  them  it  was  impossible  to  enter.  But  at  this  moment 
the  prince's  old  friend  the  raven  comes,  flies  up  and  brings  down  the  keys. 
The  prince  then  enters  the  church,  where  be  sees  the  well  and  the  duck 
swimming  about  it,  but,  just  as  he  is  about  to  catch  the  duck  it  drops  the 
egg  which  it  carries  to  the  bottom  of  the  weU.  From  this,  however,  it  is 
brought  up  by  the  sahnon  and  given  to  the  prince,  who  squeezes  it  until 
the  giant  gives  up  the  prince's  six  brothers  with  their  wives,  all  of  whom 
he  had  kept  as  his  prisoners.  Then  the  prince  squeezes  the  egg  so  that 
hebreaks  it,  and  the  giant  dies.  The  story  of  *'  The  Young  Kingof  Easaidh, 
or  Udab,"  in  Mr.  Campbell's  collection  is  like  this.  There  the  animals  met 
by  the  prince  on  his  journey  are  a  dog,  a  hawk,  and  an  otter,  while  as  to  the 
giant's  soul  (which  in  this  story  takes  the  place  of  his  heart  in  the  Norse 
tale)  the  statement  is :  **  lliere  is  a  great  flsg- stone  under  the  threshold ; 
there  is  a  wether  under  the  flag ;  there  is  a  duck  in  the  wether's  belly,  and 
an  egg  in  the  belly  of  the  duck,  and  it  is  in  that  egg  that  my  soul  is." 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Norse  tales  in  that  of  '^The  Master  Thief." 
This  is  the  story  of  a  lad  who  joins  a  baud  of  thieves  and  distinguishes 
himself  amongst  them  by  the  cunning  and  address  with  which  he  carries 
out  the  various  thieveing  exploits  which  his  oomrades  insist  on  his  attempt- 
ing.  In  the  end  he  marries  happily,  winning  the  consent  of  his  bride's 
father  by  the  display  of  his  picaresque  qualities)  and  lives  honestly 
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affeeTf  and  never^  as  the  story  sajs,  coodiiitSAZobbeij  excq>t  forfmL  Vox 
like  this  stoiy  is  tke  Gaelic  tale  of  ^^  The  Shifty  LmL,**  which,  however,  con- 
Uuas  a  moral  that  is  not  attempted  to  be  gMneii  hj  the  Norse  stoiy-teller. 
*^  The  Shifty  Lad"  is  a  yoong  genUemaii  who,  when  he  is  vsquired  to 
ckoose  some  trade  by  which  to  earn  his  bread,  insists  njiom  being  a  thief, 
and  ab3o]Qtely  refuses  to  become  anything  else.  Eh  mother  in  rain 
«|iposes  his  will ;  he  persists,  and  she  tells  him :  '^if  that  is  the  arttbat  then 
art  g<xuig  to  choose  for  thine  own  self,  thine  end  is  to  be  hanged  at  the 
Bridge  of  Baile  Cliath  (Dublin,)  in  Eirinn/'  The  Shifty  Lad  carries  out 
his  ^nsh ;  he  becomes  a  thief,  tad  prospers  so  in  his  calling  thatafter  many 
adveotnres  he  becomes  a  great  man,  and  marries  the  dan^ter  of  the  king 
of  IreUnd ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  tiiis  seeming  success,  his  mother's  pro- 
phecy accomplishes  itself. 

*'  One  day,  when  the  Shifty  Lad  and  his  bride  were  going  over  the  Bridge 
o!  Baile  Cliath,  t^e  Shifty  Laid  asked  the  king's  daughter  what  was  the  name 
•f  that  place,  and  the  kinc^s  daughter  told  him  that  it  was  the  firidge  of  Baile 
Cliath  in  Eirijui;  and  tha^ifty  Lad  aaid :  *  Well,  then,  many  is  the  time  that  my 
mother  said  to  me  that  my  end  would  be  to  be  hanged  at  the  bridge  of  Baile 
Cliath  in  Sirinn,  and  she  made  me  that  prophecy  many  a  time  when  I  might 
play  her  a  trick.'  And  the  king's  dau^bter  aaid,  *  Well,  then,  if  thou  thyself 
ahottldst  choose  to  hang  over  the  little  side  (wall)  of  the  Mdge,  I  will  hold  thee 
lUoft  a  little  space  with  my  pocket  napkin.'  And  Uttey  were  at  talk  and  Ian  about 
1^  but  at  last  it  seemed  to  the  Shifty  Lad  that  he  would  do  it  fpr  sport,  and  the 
king's  daughttsr  took  out  her  pocket  napkin,  and  the  Shifty  Lad  went  over  the 
bridge  and  he  hung  hy  the  pocket  napkin  of  the  king's  daugliter  as  she  let 
it  over  the  little  Bide  (wall)  of  the  bridge,  and  they  were  utnghing  to  each 
other.  But  the  kins's  daughter  heard  a  cry,  '  the  king's  castle  is  Roing  on  fire !' 
and  she  staited  and  she  lost  her  hold  of  the  napkin,  and  the  Shifty  Lad  fell 
down  and  his  head  fell  against  a  stone,  and  the  brain  went  out  of  him ;  and 
there  was  in  the  cry  but  the  sport  of  children :  and  the  king's  daughter  was 
obliged  to  go  home  a  widow." 

Indeed,  this  particalar  moral,  this  insistmg  npon  the  regard  that  is  to 
be  paid  to  a  mother's  wishes^  is  one  which  strongly  marks  some  of  these 
Gaelic  stories.  In  the  tale  of  "  Maol  a  Chltobam,"  at  p.  251,  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  first  volume,  we  have  the  reUtion  of  the  opponte  effects  of  a 
mother's  blessiog  and  a  mother's  cnrse ;  and  in  ^^  The  Girl  and  the  Dead 
Man,"  at  p.  212,  of  the  same  volume,  the  snme  moral  is  enforced.  The 
only  one  of  the  Norse  Tales  which  we  can  remember  as  porporting  to  convey 
a  professed  moral  is  that  of  *'  False  and  Tnie ;"  and  the  virtue  there 
insisted  upon,  that  of  truthfulness,  is  the  one  which  pre-eminently  charac- 
terises the  northern  races.  Many  of  these  stories,  both  Norse  and  Gaelic, 
belong  to  what  Mr.  Dasent,  in  his  introduction,  translating  a  German  term, 
calls  the  "  Beast-Epic"  To  use  language  more  fiamiliar  to  our  readers, 
they  are  fableS  such  as  those  which  ^sop  told  in  Greece,  Phssdrus  in 
Borne,  and  La  Fontaine  and  Gay,  with  somewhat  more  of  ornament  and 
less  of  the  old  simplicity,  in  France  and  England.  The  actors  in  these 
stories  are  animals,  which  speak  and  think  with  human  faculties  and  have 
well-defined  characters,  which  accompany  them  through  all  the  tales  in 
which  they  appear.    Thus,  in  the  Norse  stories,  the  bear,. though  somc-^ 
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tim^s  ratiier  'slbw  and  stapid,  still  bears  the  part  of  king  of  the  beasts,  and 
is  looked  opon  as  the  representative  of  strength  and  majesty.  The  horse 
pei*sonifies  nobilitj  and  generosity  of  spirit.  The  fox,  in  the  Norse  tales, 
is  what  we  have  always  known  him — the  most  canning  and  sagadons  of 
beasts,  bnt  mischievons  and  fond  of  playing  tricks.  In  the  Gaelic  tales; 
however,  hts  canning  is  by  no  means  so  supreme,  and  he  allows  himself 
now  and  then  to  be  iqiposed  npon.  The  dog  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
Norse  tales.  He  appears  in  the  Gaelic  stories  with  his  welUknown  qualities 
of  trnth  and  fidelity.  - 

We  most  stop.  If  we  were  to  give  our  readers  all  the  passages  which 
strnck  us  in  these  two  books,  we  greatly  fear  that  our  editor  wonld  protest 
against  the  quantity  of  space  which  we  shonld  be  taking  np,  and  that,  per-^ 
haps,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Dasent  might  feel  themselves  justified  in  giving 
us  a  hint  as  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  with 
'the  view  of  protecting  copyrights.  We  must,  therefore,  do  violence  t^ 
ourselves  and  pat  a  period  to-  our  extracts.  We  began  our  ai'ticle  very 
much  with  the  intention  of  gravely  lecturing  our  readers  upon  philolo^ 
and  other  serious  matters,  but,  somehow,  as  we  went  on,  and  from  time 
to  time  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  books  before  us,  we  could  not  bat 
abandon  this  original  view.  The  tales  grew  upon  us  as  we  considered 
them ;  we  became,  as  it  were,  children  again — children  in  mind  at  least-^ 
and  descended,  or,  shall  we  not  rather  say,  mounted,  to  the  level  of  the  good 
people  whose  literature  these  simple  stories  are.  At  one  time  we  wan- 
dered away  in  spirit  to  the  pasturages  and  fiords  of  Norway,  and  there  we 
seemed  to  listen  to  the  bonder  as  he  told  his  children  the  wondrous  stories 
of  **  Shortshanks,"  «  The  Master  Thief,"  and  "  The  Master  Smith.'*  At 
another  time  our  mind  flew  away  to  a  land  nearer  home ;  and  there,  on  a 
Highland  hill -side,  in  a  smoky  bothy,  we  formed  one  of  an  eager  audience 
who  gathered  round  some  old  man  famed  for  his  &kill  in  telling  ''  Sgeulach- 
dan«"  and  hearkened  to  him  as  he  related  the  adventures  of  Conall  Cra 
Bhuidhe,  or  some  other  hero  of  Celtic  story*  We  forgot  all  about  philo* 
logy  and  the  human  race,  and  gave  ourselves  up  unreservedly  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Muse  of  Story-telling,  if  such  a  muse  there  is.  Trolls  and 
giants,  and  monsters  of  all  kinds,  helped  us  to  some  pleasant  hours  as  wo 
wrote  of  them.  Oar  sojourn  in  Wonderland  delighted  us.  We  have  only 
to  hope  that  our  account  of  it  will  not  prove  too  wearisome  to  our  readers. 
In  conclusion,  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  study  of  philology,  based  upon 
the  common  origin  of  all  primitive  fictions,  attracting  grave  and  profound 
'  scholars  more  and  more  to  its  investigation.  Within  the  last  year,  India 
has  been  made  to  contribute  largely  to  our  stock  of  philological  knowledge ; 
indeed,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  fables,  erroneously  attributed  to  ^sop, 
are  of  Hindii  origin,  and  that  tho  wisest  maxims  of  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophy  were  pilfered,  with  little  effort  to  dissruise  them,  from  the 
venerable  Sanscrit  literature.  To  the  Jesuits  is  mainly  due  the  credit  <^ 
having  started  those  investigations,  which,  while  tending  to  tranqniliza 
human  doubts,  have  largely  testified  to  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of 
revealed  truth. 
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THE  MANTLE  OF  DUNLAING. 

AN  IRISH  LEGEl^D. 

It  was  the  eve  of  battle;  bihorned  and  black, 

Qaick  planged  the  san  thix)Dgh  a  dondland  of  tempest  fire ; 
And  the  moon  looked  over  the  flying,  and  shattered  rack, 
And  saw  the  day  expire. 

Snuffing  the  comiog  carnage,  with  nostrils  wide, 

Thnnder  clothing  the  coal  black  scarf  of  his  mane, 
On  to  Magh  Lena  rushed  the  s^eed  of  Dunlaing,  .    -  ,  - 

Across  the  glimmering  plain. 

"  Ho !"  cried  a  voice,  from  the  depth  of  bracken  and  brake, 

"  Stay  thee  upon  thy  peril.**    "  Who  calls  ?**  quoth  he. 
"Thy  Foster-mother  would  save  thee,  for  thy  sake, 
And  I,  Buniaidg,  am  she!"  ' 

Back  on  his  haunches  he  remedthe  raven  steed, 

Dofied  his  bonnet,  and  looked,  with  the  moon,  in  her  face; 
"  Hasten  thee,  foster-mother,  time  runs  'gainst  speed, 
And  I  must  spur  ajjace."  ' 

"  Go  you  to-morrow,"  she  asked,  "  to  the  iron  fight. 

On  which  the  hawks  of  Magh  Lena  shall  bauquet^full  ?'* 
*'  Shall  roy  spear  rest  where  Goll's  of  the  rivers  white. 
Cleaves  helmet,  shield,  and  skull  ?"  .    , 

Up  to  the  broken  cloudland  she  cast  her  eyes, 

"  Ride  softly  up,'*  quoth  she,  "  unto  yonder  hill ; 
Tell  me  the  omen  thou  secst  in  half  the  skies, 
Till  I  guef  8  the  black  Fate's  will." 

Up  imd  backwai'd  he  rode — "  A  woman  I  saw, 
Clothed  in  gold  and  scarlet."     She  shook  her  head. 
"  Ride  up  the  hill  to  thfi  east,  by  the  cavern's  maw, 
There  sits  no  woman  in  red" 

Swiftly*  backward  and  forward,  gay  Dunlaing  rode-— 

"  Mother,  I  saw  a  woman  in  saffron  drest, 
A  nd  the  light  of  the  moon  on  her  silver  jewels  glowed. 
As  she  sat  a-front  the  wcst.^' 
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<^  Wo,  and  wo  !**  groaned  the  mother,  whose  eyes  were  fixt. 
Like  a  prophefs  gaze,  on  the  slow  dissolying  cload ; 
Blown  and  broken,  Uie  stars  peeped  ont  betwixt, 
Like  tears  on  a  stainM  shrond. 

^ There  is  warning,'*  she  moaned,  ^' in  the  mystic  signs-- 
Omens  are  they  of  the  evils  Uiat  cane  the  earth — 
Bide  swiftly— ride  by  the  bank  where  the  streamlet  shines, 
And  say  what  thou  seest  north  T 

*'  Mother,  IVe  seen  bat  the  grass  on  the  windy  calm.'* 

*'  Wo  and  wo !"  groaned  she,  *^  for  that  sign  is  death. 
Tnm  back,  Dnnlaing,  thy  horse's  head  from  the  plain, 
And  ride  as  for  thy  breath." 

*<  Go  I  mnst,  good  mother,  whate'er  may  betide ; 
Go  I  mnstj  to  conqaer  or  fall  on  my  face. 
Hast  thon  no  charm  to  tnm  the  evil  aside 
For  a  narrow,  narrow  space  ?" 

*'  Take  this  cloak,  and  wrap  It  aronad  thy  breast ; 
When  the  darts  rattle  and  flash  the  lifted  spears, 
And  the  ranks  throng  forward,  like  donds  to  a  stormy  west, 
Through  the  hanrest  atmospheres, 

Invisibility's  self  shaU  shield  thy  head, 
I  Where'er  thon  treadest  thy  foes  shall  lick  the  ground." 

She  vanbhed — the  trailing  cloud  burst  overhead, 
And  the  daylight  broke  around. 

•*  Farrah  I  farrah  /"  the  tromp  of  battle  is  blown, 
The  golden-torqn^d  chiefs  to  the  combat  rush, 
Thick  press  the  clans  behind ;  and,  with  red  folds  prone, 
The  helmeted  standards  blush. 

Like  fork&d  lightnings,  kindling  the  heavens  awhile, 

The  axe  of  GoU  o^er  the  heads  of  the  black  hosts  blaaei ; 
Aronnd  his  path,  the  giants  lay  pile  on  pile— 
Their  eyes  upturned  and  glased. 

And,  ever  and  ever,  beside  the  hero  smote 

An  unseen  weapon,  which  crashed,  and  cleaved,  and  hissed. 
As  millstones  crack,  in  the  whiri  of  their  stony  throat, 
The  diifts  of  the  yellow  grist. 
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If  acb  mftireUet  Goll ;  for  often  ^rooglKMit  the  ^sj, 

Amid  the  bloody  storm  of  the  iron  strife, 
The  onaeeB  weapon  was  lifted,  to  hack  and  slaj 
The  Dal  Cais  who  sought  his  life. 

Bnt  when  the  evening  ^same,  and  the  earnage  ebbed, 

Leaving  its  crimson  breakers  across  the  land, 
As  the  green  billows  will  leave  their  tnmnlts  ribbed 
Over  wastes  of  western  strand. 

Cried  ha — "  Twixt  sea  and  heaven,  ene  hand  idone — 

The  hand  of  Dnnlaini^— conld  rain  sach  blows  as  those  T 
And,  ont  of  the  battle-vapour,  replj  was  blown. 
^  0  mightj  slayer  of  foes  1 

Dnnlaing  is  dose  at  thy  side ;  he  acorns  to  wear 
Armonr  of  safety  woven  by  song  and  spell !" 
And,  rising,  he  8tri{q>ed  his  heart  and  his  shonldeis  bare 

Of  the  cloak  invisible.  ■ 

Wo  I  wo  1  from  ont  the  ranks  of  the  conquered,  flew 

A  serpent-headed  arrow  across  the  heath, 
Struck  him,  and  dashed  his  brain  with  bloody  dew. 

And  smote  his  heart  with  death.*  Celtic<ul 


ETCHINGS  FROM  TORRY. 

WflERE  is  Torry  ?  Take  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  mn  your  eye  along  the 
northern  coast,  one  or  two  points  westward,  and  there  yon  shall  see  Tony 
Island  lying  far  out  in  the  Atlantic.  Should  any  adventurous  tourist  wish 
to  visit  Torry,  I  will  tell  him  or  her  how  one  may  get  there.  Say  yon 
wish  to  start  from  Dublin.  Travel  by  trmn  from  Amiens  street  Tenninns 
to  Strabane,  by  car  from  thence  to  Dnnfanghy — a  drive  which  will  bring 
you  face-to-face  with  some  of  the  noblest  mountains  of  wild  Donegal* 
Donfaughy  is  the  nearest  viiUge  of  any  importance  to  Torry,  bnt  it  is  not 
the  packet-station,  for  I  must  not  omit  the  fact  that  there  is  a  packet 
plying  between  Tony  and  the  mainland.  The  postal  service  is  done  by 
one  vessel  called  ^'  The  Packet"  in  those  parts,  in  which  you  may  have  a 
passage  at  the  extremely  moderate  fare  o{  nothing  at  all,  steward's  fees 
included.  She  differs,  indeed,  in  many  essential  particulars  from  herprond 
sisters  of  the  Gunard  fleet,  she  being  a  yawl  of  half  a  ton  burden,  pro- 
pelled, not  by  screw  or  paddle,  bnt  by  the  more  venerable  propeller,  the  oar. 

•  Griffin's  « Invasion,"  ppw  265,  266. 
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Her  point  of  departdre  is  a  nari^vr  dteek  about 'six  milea  fr6m  Dniifanghjr, 
and  she  sails  twice  a  week,  weather  permitting. 

Tony,  Tory,  or  Thpree,  derives  it^  name  from  the  tower-like  appearance 
of  its  cliffs,  or  from  Thor>  the  god  of  the  Scandinavians.  As  seen  from  a 
distance  it  is  described  by  a  beaatiful  writer,^  as  "  rising  oat  of  the  deep 
like  a  castelated  and  fortified  city — loffcy  towers,  chnrch-spiits,  battlements, 
bastions,  batteries,  presenting  themselves — so  strongly  varied,  and  so  fan* 
tastically  deceptive  are  its  cliffs."  It  is  trne,  indeed,  of  Torrv,  as  of  many 
other  places  <'  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  bat  I  am  sore  the 
visiter  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  gained  in  the  snblime  what  he  has  lost  in 
the  fantastic.  Coasting  by  the  north-east,  he  will  pass  nnder  ranges  of 
magnificent  clifl^s,  grim  and  snllen,  standing  from  a  hundred  to  three 
handredfeet  above  the  ocean.  Against  these  seried  lines  rush  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic,  en  masse,  fiercely,  tamnltnonsly,  and  with  a  mighty 
uproar.  Woe  to  him  who  has  the  misfortune  of  getting  entangled  in  the 
midst  of  those  unrelenting  and  advancing  battalions  when  the  battle  rages 
hotly !  Active  operations  had  been  suspended  a  few  days  before  that  on 
which  I  ventured  to  pass  through  the  lines,  on  which  occasion  our  party 
was  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  under  those  fierce  cliffs.  We  landed  at 
Port-Doon,  where  a  stripe  of  strand  breaks  gratefully  oti  you,  after  the 
inhospitable  rocks  yon  have  just  passed.  From  this  strand  rises  the 
beach  not  to  say  gently,  but  yet  not  abruptly,  considering  the  precipitions 
character  of  the  rest  of  the  coast.  Here — the  most  hospitable  spot  m  the 
island — is  a  village  consisting  of  between  forty  or  fifty  dwellings  in  a  single 
row  facing  the  sea.  One  or  two  of  the  houses  have  an  appearance  of 
comfort,  but  all  the  others  are  of  the  cabin  genus — a  genus,  unfor- 
tunately, too  well  known  in  Ireland  to  need  description.  In  a 
field  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village  stands  the  chapel,  a  beautiful 
little  church  in  the  mediaeval  Gothic  style,  a  noble  monument  of 
the  taste  as  well  as  the  piety  of  the  two  zealous  priests  who  at  present 
administer  the  parish  of  TuUaghobegly  to  which  Torry  belongs.  Torry 
is  sacred  ground  for  the  antiquary.  Long,  long  ago,  in  pre-Christian 
times,  a  great  battle  was, fought  here,  between  a  race  of  warriors 
that  came  to  take  possession  of  Ireland,  and  another  race  of  nren 
that  had  held  possession  of  the  coast  previously.  In  this  fierce  engag- 
ment,  the  scene  qi  action  shifted  from  the  uplands  down  to  the  very  waters- 
edge,  and  the  fight  raged  in  that  strand  below  till  the  returning  tide  sur- 
rounded, and  buried  for  ever,  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  In  the  time 
of  the  ^'  Sea  Kings,"  this  island  must  have  been  an  important  military 
station,  and  the  inhabitants  point  out  the  remains  of  a  fortress,  ascribed 
to  that  age,  which  they  call  Ballos  Castle.  Here  St.  Columba — better 
known  in  th6se  parts  as  CoUum^Cille^  or  Columbkille,  built  a  great  stone 
monastery  in  the  sixth  century.  The  most  prominent  feature  among  the 
ruins  at  present  is  a  Ronnd  Tower,  which  yet  stands  on  the  beach,  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  state.     It  is  built  of  large  granite  stones,  and  a  gap, 
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•catified  Bj  A  great  storm  in  its  conical  roof^disdoses'sonie  Veiy  soKd'masooiy. 
The  mortar  is,  indeed,  emmbling  away,  and  the  stones  themselves  have  been 
ronnded  and  polished  by  the  storms  of  ages — ^which  cireomstances,  while  pro- 
claiming the  high  antiquity  of  this  interesting  monument,  make  one  regret 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  island  have  taken  no  care  to  prevent  its  d'ecay^ 
At  a  very  trifling  expense  this  grand  example  of  Round  Tover  architecture 
may  be  preserved  for  centuries  to  come  ;  and,  indeed,  so  bravely  has  it  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  the  time  and  weather,  that,  now  it  is  growing  old  and 
feeble,  it  deserves  to  have  its  bones  knit  together  with  bands  of  iron  and 
its  exposed  breast  covered  with  a  i^iield  of  steel.  With  this  exception,  the 
ruins  are  in  an  utterly  amorphous  condition,  all  the  rest  being  mere  heaps 
of  granite  stones,  without  even  a  vestigia  of  mortar  to  indicate  that  they 
are  debris  of  once  spacious  edifices.  Aided,  however,  by  their  tradittoufir, 
the  inhabitants  can  trace  the  foundations  of  seven  chapels,  -which  stood  in 
a  line  at  regnUur  intervals  on  the  beach. 

There  are  some  stone  crosses  amongst  the  ruins,  for  which  the  islanders 
have  a  great  veneration.  The  most  remarkable  is  one  standing  about  sist 
feet  highj  its  pedestal  is  a  huge  block  of  granite  with  a  mortise  incised,  it 
would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it.  This  cross  Is  without  a  head- 
piece, that  is  to  say,  its  form  is  that  of  the  letter  T,  and  the  two  stones  of 
which  it  is  made  bear  no  traces  of  the  chisel.  In  the  cemetery,  hard  by,  is 
a  relic  of  another  stone  cross,  as  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  chisel- 
ling as  the  first  is  for  its  rough,  uneven  surface.  In  this  latter  specimen 
the  arms  are  wanting,  but  on  either  side  a  mortise  or  groove  is  cut  with 
great  predsion,  into  which  the  arms  had  evidently  been  inserted  and  held 
by  some  kind  of  cement.  Not  less  interesting  is  a  relic  of  a  fine  stone 
font,  the  valley  of  which  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and 
half  a  foot  in  depth.  But  besides  these  and  many  other  ecclesiastical  re- 
mains, the  visiter  may  see  a  specimen  of  musical  stone,  which  is  of  a  black 
eolour,  about  two  feet  square,  and  four  mches  thick.  When  struck  it  gives 
a  sound  like  that  of  iron,  or  rather  bell-metal.  Torry  is  rich  in  legend. 
And,  indeed,  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  people  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  nurture  of  legendic  lore.  The  inhabitants — numbeiing  in  all 
about  five  hundred  souls— live  chiefly  by  fishing  and  making  kelp,  a  mode 
of  life  which,  by  bringing  them  together  in  groups  in  the  boat  on  fine  days, 
and  round  the  fire-side  m  stormy  weather,  keeps  alive  and  develops  the  taste  fof 
story-telling.  The  language  almost  universally  spoken  by  the  islanders  is  the 
Irish.  I  addressed  a  few  words  in  their  own  tongue  to  a  group  I  found 
collected  on  the  beach,  and  durcctly  a  man,  something  beyond  the  middlQ. 
age  of  life  came  towards  me  and  volunteered  to  be  my  '^  Cicerone ;"  and, 
I  am  bonad  to  add,  that  a  more  intelligent  guide  I  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  with.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  his  remarks 
on  the  various  objects  we  passed  in  review,  though,  in  such  a  repetition, 
there  would  be  much  to  interest  and  amuse.  The  deep,  earnest  faith  of 
this  simple  '*  Torry  man,"  and  the.  burning  fervour  with  which  he  spoke  of 
the  great  St.  Collum-Gille,  and  the  crowds  of  monks  who  erst  kept  conti- 
Hoally  going  the  round  of  the  seven  churches,  praymg  and  singing  the  praises 
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of -God  A$j  and  m^bt,  bad  a  power  wbteh  no  merely  acqvred  do<^»nt 
could  giro  to  carry  one  huk  to  tboae  days  when  a  piora  instiiict,  tmlf 
lieroic,  urged  those  oontemplatires  to  tiiia  retreat,  wbore  the  ioraieDae  ex« 
panae  of  ocean,  the  ever-Taiying  beanty  of  tbe  sky,  the  wild  fiiry  of  the 
atorm,  reminded  tbem  of  the  more  majestic  and  terrible  of  God*8  attdbstea. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  retreat  congenial  to  the  Irish  monk  at  that  day. 

^^ Where  are  tbe  bighest  cliffy  in  tbe  island?"  I  asked  my  obEgxng 
gnide.  We  conversed  in  Irish  ;  I  shall  try  to  make  my  translation  aa 
correct  as  possible.  <^  Outside  Tormore,  air."  '*  How  long  might  it  take 
ns  to  walk  there  ?"  <^  Ob,  sir,  only  a  veiy  little  while ;  that  high  gronnd 
over  there  is  Tormore." 

In  pasaing  over  this  npiaod  I  obsenred  two  Isrge  atones  standing 
together  at  the  very  edge  of  tbe  precipice,  and  I  asked  some  qneationa 
about  them*  **  I  believe,  air,  the  Tony  people  pot  them  there  long  ago 
when  that  was  a  look-ont;  but  since  the  night  that  ^Hannah  Dfao"  spent 
there  no  one  ever  came  to  have  a  look-ont  from  it.**  ^  ^i^Jy  ^^^^  ^^ 
*  Hannah  Dha  ?'  Como,  now,  my  good  man,  tell  me  all  abont  her.  I 
Jcnow  by  that  sigh  of  yoars  that  there  mnst  be  some  strange  story  abont 
this  cliff."    The  Tony  man  related  the  story. 

<<  Hannah  Dha  was  a  remarkable  girl — ^remarkable,  like  every  other 
child  of  legend,  for  her  beanty.  She  xeceived  the  wubriquet  ^  Dho'  from 
the  colour  of  her  hair,  which  was  jet  black  and  luxuriant.  The  goss^  of 
the  island  (for  tbere  have  been  gossips  in  Torrj,  though  not  in  so  large  a 
proportion  as  elsewhere),  were  found  of  speculating  as  to  when,  and  where, 
and  to  whom  the  lovely  girl  shonld  be  married.  It  was  allowed  by  gene* 
ral  consent  that  no  one  in  the  island  was  '  good  enough  for  her.'  But 
Hannah  herself  thought  otlierwise.  One  morning  it  was  annonnced  that  a 
a  manriage  had  been  arranged  between  Hannah  Dhu  and  Owen  Sweeney, 
and  It  is  bat  justice  to  tbe  gossipng  old  crones  to  add,  that  they,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  member  of  the  Tony  community,  spoke  highly  of  tbe 
match,  and  wished  all  manner  of  blessing  on  the  happy  pair.  There 
was  but  one  opinion  expressed  regarding  Owen.  He  was  aet  down 
as  the  handsomest  man  in  Torry — ^yes,  in  Ireland ;  aye,  in  tbe  wkol« 
world.  Ho  was  tbe  best  helmsman,  the  best  rower,  the  best  fisher,  the 
best  everything.  Yet  Hannah  was  tbe  great  favourite— one  might  aaj, 
the  idol  of  Torry.  She  made  one  of  the  crew  that  fished  in  her  fathei^a 
boat,  and  seems  to  have  won  the  admiration  and  affections  of  the  fisher- 
men more  by  her  daring  and  adventurous  spmt  than  by  any  other  of  her 
distinguishing  qualities.  ^  No  one  would  go  to  sea  to-day  except  Hannab 
Dhu  or  the  fairies,'  was  a  common  saying  among  the  Torry  boatmen  when 
rough  weather  kept  tbem  on  land.  A  time  came  round  when  Hannah 
became  a  mother.  The  beir,  a  fine  boy,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Francis,  was  thriving  to  her  heart's  content  till  he  was  three  months'  old, 
when  suddenly  he  grew  ilL  The  old  women  came  to  see  the  child  and  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  the  small-pox.  They  then  advised  the  mother  to 
call  in  a  certain  old  quack,  who,  said  they,  was '  far  more  lucky  than  the  law 
doctor.'    The  vaccination  by  this  qaadt  did  not  aacceed;  the  child  grew 
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worse,  and  the  unbsppy  mother  was  ineonsolable.  The  only  chance  now 
remaioing  was  to  take  little  Frankj  to  the  legalized  doctor  of  the  district, 
but  agaioflt  this  coarse  there  was  one  great  obstacle.  The  quack,  as  was 
his  wont  ui  sach  cases,  had  exacted  a  pronuse  from  the  parents  not  to  re- 
veal the  fact  that  he  innocnlated  the  child,  lest  the  medical  officer  of  the 
dbtrict  might  pat  the  law  in  force  against  him.  Now,  Hannah  Dha  saw 
that  the  doctor  wonld  insist  the  first  thing  in  getting  the  name  of  the  nn- 
authoriBcd  practitioner,  and  she  could  not  contemplate  the  idea  of  giving 
up  the  name  of  this  wretch,  even  thongh  he  had  well  nigh  mnrdered  her 
darhog.  Meantime,  grief  and  anxiety  made  sad  havock  in  her  own 
constitntion :  indeed,  her  (iiends  now  began  to  fear  that  the  child  might, 
after  all,  snrvive  the  mother.  No  one  was  more  distressed  than  the  nn- 
fbrtnnate  qnack  himself.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  broken«hearted 
Hannah,  and  solemnly  released  her  from  the  promise  made  to  him ;  bat  it 
was  not  until  he  proved  to  her  that,  even  in  the  event  of  his  name  being 
made  known  to  the  magistrates,  he  still  had  means  left  of  evading  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  that  she  consented  to  send  the  child  to  the  doctor* 
Yet  she  conld  not  conquer  her  dread  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  *  law 
people'  on  the  mainland ;  and  so  she  agreed  to  entmst  the  tender  little 
invalid  to  her  sister-in-kw  Maiy,  who  had  already  shared  with  her  the 
laboars  of  nursing ;  indeed,  Hannah  did  not  let  the  child  out  of  her  arms 
till  Sfaiy  was  seated  in  the  boat.  ^  Now,  Hannah,'  said  the  latter, 
<  hand  me  the  baby.  Ob,  I  declare  yon'll  smother  the  poor  child  with 
kisses !  See  I  there  again — ^worse  and  worse  1  Reach  me  the  diild,  and 
don't  smother  him.  Now,  that's  right.  Gome,  my  sweet  darling,  to  yonr 
own  aunt  Mary.*  Owen  got  his  boat  under  weigh,  the  little  mast  was 
set,  and  a  small  square-sail  spread :  the  willing  wind  filled  the  canvass,  the 
.  obedient  skiff  moved  away — Owen  was  at  the  helm.  In  rounding  a  *  nose 
of  rock,'  at  the  month  of  the  bay,  he  gave  the  rudder  a  false  turn,  so  as 
to  empty  the  sail  and  make  the  boat  rock  fearfully.  The  boatmen  had 
never  known  him  to  make  the  turn  so  awkwardly  before,  and  so  they 
whispered  to  each  other,  when  all  was  right  again,  that  this  was  a  bad 
angary.  Torry  is  nine  miles  from  the  xpainland — a  long  sail  for  a  small 
foor-oared  boat,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  misgivings  of  the  crew,  she 
made  the  rest  of  the  run  gallantly,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  The  instant  they  touched  land  Ovren  jumped  on  shore^  tamed 
round,  took  the  child  from  his  sister,  and,  with  the  prectoos  charge  in  his 
arms,  strode  rapidly  ap  the  beach,  bidding  Mary  to  follow  him.  He 
poshed  forward,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  till  he  reached 
the  doctor's.  That  gentleman  was  at  home.  The  handsome  and  manly 
featnres  of  the  Torry  man  were  familiar  to  him,  for  Owen  had  more  than 
once  done  him  important  service  in  the  roads.  He  was  at  once  interested 
in  the  case,  and  examined  the  little  patient  with  the  greatest  care.  Ob- 
serving in  the  interim  Owen's  haste  to  get  away,  he  said  to  him,  *  Of 
courEe,  Sweeney,  you  don't  mean  to  go  to  Tony  to-night  ?  Did  you  not 
see,  'before  you  lett  the  boat,  that  a  gale  was  coming  on  ?'  Owen  an* 
awered  by  a  look,  which  the  doctor  easily  interpreted.    Takmg  the  Toiry 
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maa  hj  the  arm,  he  led  him  to  a  widdovr  which  comminded  a  fine  view  - 
of  the  Atlantic.     Both  looked  out  long  aud  steadfastly — both  were  prac- 
tised seamen,  more  especially  0\ven.    Just  then  a  sharp  giist  swept  by 
the  bouse,  shaking  tlie  wiadow-sashes  violently,  ,and  whirling  against 
il   dust  and   bits  of  diy  hay.       ^  Ha !'    said  the   doctor,    *  I   knew  * 
I'   was     right.      There's  .the    messenger     that  always    annonnoes    a 
8toi*m.      Now,     Owen,   mark    my     words,     as    surely     as    you   put 
to    sea    this    evening,     so    surely   ahall    you    go    to    the     bottom.* 
I  know,  if  any  boat  in  Tonry  could  live  in  that  sea,  yonr*s  could ;  bnt, . 
no  boat  could,  and  even  if  you  did  reach  Torry,  yon  will  carry  back,  the 
child  not  living  but  dead.     Now,  mark  ray  words.'  Owen  did  mark  the  > 
words.    When  he  returned  to  the  beach  he  found  his  boatmen  at  their 
post ;  the  unsteady  sea,  which  about  one  hour  before  lay  sleeping  in  easy ' 
dignity,  :now  tossed  about  -and  .foamed  with  fury.     It  was  with  extreme 
difficdty  they  could  keep  the  helpless  .skiff  from  being  forced  in  upon  the 
rocks ;  with  a  heavy  heart  Owen  signed  to  his  men  to  run  her  in  upon  the 
strand  and  draw  her  np  for  the  night.     Meanwhile  how  fares  it  with  poor 
Hannah  Dhn  when  at  home  ?     The  moment  she  observed  the  first  signs  of 
the  coming  storm  she  repaired  to  the  cliff,  already  described  as  affording 
the  best  ^  look  out'  in  the  direction  of  the  mainland.      It  was  not  uutU 
the  angry  waves  hid  themselves  in  darkness  that  her  little  servant  Annie 
induced  her  to  leave  this  position.  -  Annie  was  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  a 
distant  relation  of  Hannah's,  with  whom  she  stayed  for  some  time  back- 
both  in  quality  of  servant  and  companion.     Having  got  home  from  the 
diff,  the  girl  at  once  kindled  a  large,  turf  fire,  on  either  side  of  which  both . 
sat  down,  as  it  were  by  a  kind  of  common  instinct,  pre^kired  to  sit  up . 
through  the  night.     It  was  not  the  first  night  they  sat  np,  ^  waiting  till 
himself  should  come  in  from  the  sea.'  Oh!  the  agony  of  that  night  to  Hamiah . 
Dhu,  as  she  satin  the  sombre  light  of  that  fire,  listening  to  the  tumultnous 
roar  of  the  waves  battling  on  the  beach  abroad,  and  the  more  dismal  howl 
of  the  wind  warring  inexorably  against  her  little  house  all  through  the  live* 
long  night  I     Oh  I  how  she  longed  for  the  light  of  day !     At  length  the  day 
did  come,  not,  alas!  to  subdue  tb^  storm,  but  to  display  its  terrors.  Hannah 
betimes  resumed  her  position  on  the  cliff,  fix>m  which  stormy  watch-tower 
she  kept  a  iook-out  during  the  entire  day  over  the  troubled  waters.    EveO'* 
ing  came,  and  the  wind  still  blew  with  unabated  violence,  and  the  breakers 
shot  their  spray  far  into  the  island.     Little  Annie  succeeded,   as  ou    last 
evening,  in  inducing  her  mistress  to  leave  the  cliff  and  come  home.  Having 
kindled  a  fire  and  placed  beside  it  a  seat  for  the  almost  famished  Hannah, 
she  went  to  the  room — ^there  was  bat  one  besides  the  kitchen — to  arrange 
some  matters.     Returning  in  half  an  hour  she  found  her  mistress  had  gonc,t 
as   Annie  at  once  co Deluded,  to  the  cliff.     Annie  sprAng  to  the  door.. 
It  was  pitchy  dark — it  was  as  if  a  great  black  wall  stood  up  before  her 
to  bar  her  egress — she  hurried  back  to  the    fire,  seized  the  tongs  with 
which  she  took  two  sods  of  turf  half-burned,  and  furnished  with    this 
simple  l>irop — the  lamp  universally  used  in  those  parts — this  courageous 
girl  of  fifteen  sallied  forth  after  her  mistress*      When  the  well  kuowu. 
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marl^s  on  the  ragged  path  admonished  her  that  she  was  near  the  ▼iew 
point  she  stood  to  reconnoitre.  .  The  wind  had  ahreadj  fanned  her  peat 
torch  into  a  hlase,  the  light  of  which,  discovered  to  her  her  mistress 
kneeling  behind  the  two  ro(^  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  whilst  her. 
head  and  neck  were  stretched  ont  over  the  mde  balustrade,  in  the  attitude 
of  one  listening,  Annie's  nerves. shook ;  and  no  wonder.  The  light  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Hannah  Dhu,  but  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert 
her.  She  was  the  first  to  6peak.  '  Js  that  you,  Annie  ?'  Annie  tried 
to  answer  but  her  tongue  was  lied,  stiil  the  familiar  voice  brought  back, 
her  courage,  ^  Is  that  you,  Annie  ?'  repeated  Hannah  Dhu,  '  sure  jon^re 
not  afraid  ?'  Annie  was  now  completely  herself.  Approaching  nearer, 
she  begged  her  mistress  with  her  usual  earnest  fervour  to  come  home 
^ectly.  Her  entreaties,  however,  were  lost  on  Hannah  this  time,  who 
resumed  her  listening  attitude,  in  which  position  she  remained  entirely, 
absorbed  for  some  minutes.  Then,  whispering,  she  said,  ^  Come  here, 
Annie — put  down  the  coals  quickly,  and  come  iiere,"  Annie  knelt  dowu 
beside  her.     '  Now,  listen,'  she  continued,  nodding  her  head  towards  the 

sea,    Annie  did  listen, — A  pause. '  Well,  do  you  hear  it  ?'     '  Hear 

what,  Hannah  ?  I  hear  the  breakers  on  the  rocks  below,  and,  sure  enough, 
they  are  making  a  wild  noise ;  oh,  come  home !  what's  the  use  ?'  '  Listen 
now,  Annie ;.  do  you  hear  it  ?'  Another  pausfr— — '  You  don't  hear  himl  - 
Well,  you  must  be  deaf.  Come  over  nearer  to  me,'  she  continued,  while 
fibe  drew  Annie  quite  dose  to  her,  and  lield  her  head  quite  close  to  her  own 
over  the  rock.  '  Now,  listen ;  now,  don't  you  hear  him,  the  poor  child !  Oh, 
the  poor  child !  There,  I  declare,  Annie,  he  id  crying  for  you.  Poor 
Franky !  he  was  crying  for  me  all  the  night,  and  now  he  cries  for  Annie, 

My  poor  darling,  Franky  !  hsten,  *  Annie!  Annie  I'  he  says.' The  whole 

trath  now  flashed  on  tiio  girl,  Hannah  Dhu  had  lost  her  reason.  Her 
position  was  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  and  she  comprehended  it  with  terrible 
distinctness.  She  felt  herself  on  the  verge  of  that  terrible  precipice  witli 
only  a  few  feet  of  rock  between  herself  aud  the  seething  abyss  below,  and 
then,  oh,  terrible  thought  1  she  felt  herself  clasped  tightly  in  the  aims  of  a 
raving  maniac.  The  wild  uproar  of  elemental  strife,  the  thunder  of  the 
breaking  surge,  the  whirr  and  whistle  of  winds  sweeping  through  the  clifFs, 
the  darkness  shrouding  the  whol^  in  impenetrable  gloom,  all  went  to  make 
t^  the  sum  of  the  horrors  which  surrounded  the  young  girl.  But  there 
i^  in  the  human  soul  a  principle  which  the  storm-loving  Hannah  Dhu 
had  long  .developed  in  her  little  favourite,  amidst  the  exciting  perils 
of  Torry  life.  This  is  that  heroic  principle  which  now  made  Annie 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Sbo  did  not  falter  for  an  instant.  Keeping 
her  listening  attitude  she  took  time  to  think  what  was  to  be  done. 
She  had  heard  the  best  way  to  acquire  an  asceodancy  over  a  maniac, 
is,  by  encouraging  for  a  time  the  delusion  whatever  it  may  be.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  great  tact,  slie  .began  to  lilt  a  touching  lullaby  with  which 
the  mother  usually  sang  her  little  babe  to  sleep.  Then,  listening  again 
for  a  few  moments,  she  put  her  mouth  close  to  the  mother's  ear,  wiilspcred 
in  that  1o\y  tone  familiar  to  nurses  over  the  cradle  of  a  sleeping  infant. 
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^TfiB  poor  ebQd  is  Mlecp-nny  swwiy  sweet  child— -my  o#n  darlui|f 
Fraaky — my  little  anget  is  asleep-^he'll  be.  better  in  the  morning — come 
airay  now,  it  is^very  cold-— we  most  pat  a  good  fire  on  to  haye  the  house 
warm  for  the  dear  child  in  the  morning' — and,  holdmg  her  mistress  tightly 
by  the  waist,  she  rose  mechanically,  with  her,  saying,  *  Yes,  yes,  tme  for 
yoo — ^we  most  have  a  good  fire  for  them.'    Annie,  resnming  the  torch  m 
one  hand  while  with  the  other  she  held  the  arm  of  her  mistress,  led  the 
way  home.    The  fire  was  soon  lighted,  and  both  took  their  seats  to  sit  np 
and  watch  as  on  the  ni^t  before.    Exhansted  natnre,  however,  had  one 
triumph :  Annie  was  scarcely  seated  when  she  was  off  in  a  sound  sleep. 
Not  so  Hannah.    She  was  beyond  the  power  of  sleep.    The  wind  bail 
already  begun  to  fall,  about  midnight  it  was  no  more  than  a  breeee.    The 
change  was  not  unobserved  by  Hannah.  With  the  first  glimmering  of  dawo 
she  repaired  to  the  cliff.  The  sea  was  still  agitated,  but  yet  had  subsided  so 
far  as  to  cease  to  be  formidtble  to  a  Torry  crew.     After  a  careful  survey 
of  the  waves  in  every  direction,  she  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  towards  the 
mainland,  in  which  position  she  remained  for  about  an  hour ;  then,  sad* 
denly,  she  set  off  at  a  running  pace  along  the  coast  till  she  came  to  a 
sand-bank  on  which  were  a  few  eurraghs^  drawn  up  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  waves.     Approaching  one  of  them,  she  raised  one  end  so  as  to  rest  it 
on  her  shoulder,  and  then  walked  away  dragging  it  after  her.    Soon  she 
came  to  a  stand  over  a  large  ledge  of  rock,  where  she  disencumbered  her- 
self of  her  burden.    The  curragh,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader,  is  a  species  of  canoe,  made  up  of  wicker-work,  covered  over  with 
canvass,  and  well  saturated  with  tar.     This  simple  craft,  without  prow  or 
keel,  is  managed  by  a  single  individual,  who  kneels  on  a  bit  of  beard  at 
one  end,  with  a  paddle  msde  in  the  shape  of  a  large  garden  spade,  which 
he  strikes  into  the  water  about  a   foot  in  advance,  and,  by  drawing  it 
towards  him,  the  curragh  is  carried  forward.  The  rock  over  which  Hannah 
Dhu  now  deposited  her  light  curragh  shelved,  at  a  gradual  incline,  out 
into  the  water,  to  which  it  presented  an  unbroken  surface.    She  stood  for 
a  moment  eyeing  the  waves  as  they  ran  up  and  down  the  enormous  fiag, 
like  living  things.     Suddenly,  when  a  great  wave  reached  its  climacteric, 
she  caught  hold  of  her  curragh  and  ran  down  the  rock  close  after  the 
receding  water.      When  she  had  gone  a  short  way  she  stopped,   and, 
qnick  as  thought,  righted  her  little  craft,   took  her  place  in  it,  and,  with 
paddle   in   hand,  waited  for  the  return  swell.     The  swell  soon  came, 
snd*  lifted  her  up,   as  a  nurse  raises  the  child  in  the  air.     Hannah 
Dbu  struck  her  paddle  into  the  billow,  a  few  bold  strokes  more  and  she 
was  launched  fairly  into  the  deep.     The  Atlantic  gave  this  noble  woman 
but  a  rude  reception.    Waves  piled  themselves  in  her  path,  and  tossed  her 
frail  shell  about  like  a  little  plaything.     Yet  she  dug  her  way  fearlessly 
over  the  pitiless  waters.     Still,  it  must  be  owned,  that  with  all  her  wild 
energy  and  skill  she  made  but  little  speed.     After  half  an  hour  her  arms 
began  gradually  to  grow  heavy,  and  her  stroke  less  and  less  frequent,  till 
soon  she  was  merely  able  to  keep  her  curragh  buoyant  on  the  waves.     A 
friend,  however,  came  bounding  over  the  waves  to  meet  her.    It  was 
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Owen's  yawl  scudding?  before  a  smart  breeze.  Owen  was  the  first  to  dis-' 
cover  the  cnrragh.  He  at  oace  called  the  attention  of  the  crew  to  it,  ex- 
pressing a  suspicion  that  it  was  Hannah  coming  out  to  meet  them.  All 
eyes  were  turned  to  look  for  the  black  speck,  as  it  appeared  at  intervals 
on  the  ci-est  of  the  wave.  Soon  they  saw  that  Owen  was  right.  They 
stood  straight  for  the  cnrragh,  but  as  they  neared  her  they  perceived,  from 
Hannah's  langnid  stroke,  that  her  strength  was  well  nigh  exhausted. 
Owen  shouted  encouragement  to  her  across  the  ridges  that  divided  them, 
and  then  ordered  the  men  to  let  down  the  sail,  and  put  out  the  oars,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  take  Hannah  into  the  boat.  Presently  the  two 
crafts  werQ  riding  on  the  same  wave ;  Hannah  rose  on  her  feet,  and  cried 
wildly,  *  Where's  my  child  ?     My  darling  child !' 

"  Her  sister-in-law,  who,  with  the  child  in  her  arms  was  sitting  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  now  rose  up  on  a  seat  showing  the  boy  to  the  anxious 
mother,  while  Owen,  at  the  same  time,  shouted  to  her  that  tlio  child  was 
^ell,  and  begged  her,  for  its  sake  and  all  their  sakes,  to  keep  down 
in  the  curragh  till  they  could  take  her  into  the  boat.  In  fact,  the  cnrragh 
is  so  unsteady  that  it  is  a  dangerous  feat  to  stand  erect  in  it,  even  in 
smooth  water.  Neither  had  the  sight  of  the  child  nor  Owen's  entreaties 
the  efifect  of  quieting  Hannah.  Dropping  the  paddle  she  stretched  out 
her  arms,  and  cried  vehemontly  for  the  child,  ^  Give  me  my  child  I  Oh !  my  * 
poor  child  I  Oh,  Franky,  come  to  your  own  mother  V  In  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  reckless,  impassioned  demeanour  of  Hannah,  awave  struck  both 
boat  and  cuixagh  as  they  lay  nn warily  in  the  trough.  The  boatmen  de- 
voutly crossed  themselves,  and  Mary,  breathing  a  prayer,  was  thrown  back 
from  her  seat;  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  the  boat  escaped  being  cap- 
sized, but  Hannah,  though  her  curragh  reeled  in  the  water,  lost  neither  her 
balance  nor  her  nerve — it  was  the  nerve  of  insanity  that  steadied  her.  She 
continued  still  to  cry  for  her  child.  It  now  occurred  to  Owen  that  it  was 
better,  even  at  some  risk,  to  hand  her  the  child  first  and  then  get  her  into 
the  boat.  He  gave  orders  accordingly,  *  Now,  boys,  be  ready  to  help  her 
in.  Jemmy,  do  you  hold  the  curragh.  Steady,  boys,  steady.  For  God's 
sake,  Hannab,  have  patience,  else  you'll  drown  us  all  I  There,  Maiy,  hand 
her  the  child ;  cautious — the  woman  has  lost  her  senses !  Yes,  now  Hannah, 
have  sense — look  V  Hannah  clutched  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  fell  to 
kissing  her  little  darling.  The  curragh  was  held  by  one  of  the  boatmen, 
yet  sensitive  to  the  slightest  motion  of  the  water,  a  swell  coming  suddenly 
under  it,  wrested  it  from  the  boatman's  hold,  and  carried  it  away  with  a 
sadden  jerk.  Hannah  stumbled,  the  curragh  turned  over,  throwing  her 
into  the  waves  under  which  she  immediately  disappeared,  with  her  head 
bent  upon  the  child  and  with  the  exclamation,  *  God  and  his  blessed 
mother  save  us !' 

^'  At  the  same  instant  Owen  was  ont  upon  the  waters,  striking  like  a 
giant,  till  he  came  to  the  spot  where  Hannab  bad  gone  down,  and  then 
with  a  mighty  effort,  raising  himself  almost  clear  out  of  the  water,  plunged 
again  under  the  billow.  After  a  brief  interval,  he  reappeared  on  the  sur- 
face, bufieting  the  waves  with  his  strong  arms,  and  calling  out  ^  Hannah  I 

VOL.  I.  z 
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where  are  jon?  Haimali !  Hannah !'  The  boatmen  tried  to  reach  him,  but 
he  disappeared  again.  He  rose,  however,  once  more,  this  time,  fortnnatdy, 
beside  the  boat,  and  wonld  have  gone  down  for  ever  had  not  one  of  the  boiu- 
men  canght  hold  of  him.    He  was  taken  in  insensible. 

^^  Meanwhile,  manj  of  the  Tony  people,  always  np  betimes  in  the  moni-> 
ing,  were  looking  out  from  the  coast.  Their  entire  confidence  in  Hannah's 
skill  in  managing  the  cnrragh  and  her  well-known  character  kept  away 
eveiy  idea  of  following  her,  while  she  was  on  her  way  to  meet  her  husband's 
boat,  bnt  now  they  saw  the  cnrragh  npset,  they  mshed  tnmnltnonsly  to  their 
boats.  Yeiy  soon,  almost  every  boat  on  the  island  was  making  straight 
for  the  scene  of  the  sad  catastrophe.  All  throngh  that  day  did  these  sor- 
rowing fishermen  remain  riding  about  this  spot,  sounding  the  depths  with 
their  strongest  fishing  lines,  to  try  and  bring  np  the  beantifnl  favonrite. 
But  in  vain,  the  deep  did  not  give  up  its  dead ;  and  so,  forced  at  Iragth  to 
give  over  the  search  as  useless,  the  little  fieet  moved  slowly  towards  the 
shore,  where  all  the  islanders  stood  waiting.  To  look  at  the  Atlantic, 
little  wonld  one  have  thought  that  it  ever  had  a  victim ;  the  waves  roUed 
with  an  easy  and  majestic  grace,  and  the  evening  sun  poured  a  flood  of 
brightest  gold  on  the  waters,  but  as  the  sad  tidings  of  Hannah  Dhu's  fate 
spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  there  rose  from  that  crowd  a  wail  of  sor- 
row, the  like  of  which  was  never  heard  in  Tony." 
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In  1841,  the  population  of  Ireland  approximated  to  eight  millions,  or 
thereabouts ;  the  last  census  shows  that,  in  nineteen  years,  it  suffered  a 
reduction  of  something  like  two  millions.  The  loss  is  enormous,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  variety  of  explanations — all  of  them,  we  confess,  unsatis* 
factory  and  inconclusive.  Famine  is  credited  with  a  largo  share  of  the 
plunder-— emigration,  in  a  like  manner,  is  supposed  to  have  assisted,  in  no 
mean  degree,  the  process  of  ^*  clearing  out'* — whilst  a  few  deep  thinkers, 
as  they  are  pleasantly  styled,  attribute  much  of  the  discrepancy  to  the  na- 
tural results  arising  from  deterioration  or  decay  of  race.  Apart  from  the 
conflicts  of  the  theorists,  one  fact  at  least  is  sufficiently  plain — the  people 
have  gone !  The  calamity  is  a  serious  one,  and  reflects,  like  a  terrible 
sarcasm,  on  the  interested  eulogies  which  are  ofiered  day  after  day  to  our 
^*  peaceful  progi'ess."  Even  Mr.  Adam  Smith  will  endorse  us  in  saying, 
that  the  test  of  good  government  is  to  bo  found  in  the  steady  increase  of 
the  population  over  which  it  rules — "  the  King  beareth  himself  well  and 
his  people  increase."  It  is  a  fact,  which  will  puzzle  observers  outside  Ire- 
land, that,  notwithstanding  the  ephemeral  gleams  of  prosperity  which  light 
up  the  country  at  whiles — ^notwithstanding  the  miserable  divisions,  which 
have  converted  their  American  home  into  a  theatre  of  civil  war — Irish  emi- 
grants still  turn  their  faces  to  the  West.    The  great  republic  is  ready  to 
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receive  tfaem,  no  doabt,  and  somehow  tfaey  manage  to  preserve  themselves 
amidst  the  honors  of  the  snrronnding  anarchy.  Yet  the  alteniativea  of 
home,  to  which  tfaqy  are  so  modi  attached  by  ties  broken  only  In  death,  and 
the  States,  with  a  specaladve  guarantee  of  life  and  support,  are  weli 
weighed  before  ^  hitter  is  elected.  There  is  a  logie  in  want  before  which 
allpnrely  sentimental  considerations  give  way.  The  non-nomadic  Celt 
mny  cling  to  the  old  land  and  the  old  system  whilst  matters  are  even 
tolerable,  bat  he  has  enough  wisdom  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  that 
sort  of  progress  which  leads  from  bad  to  worse,  and  ends  with  death  in 
the  ditch  or  the  workhouse.  Great  as  his  misfortunes  are,  they  a£ford 
room  for  something  |i)etter  than  pathetic  reflections.  To  sit  on  the  dung- 
hills and  howl  over  the  ruined  shidings  may  be  a  capital  occupation  for 
people  who,  whilst  they  rafuee  a  shiUing  to  sustain  the  fortones  of  a  sinking 
bankrupt,  are  ever  ready  to  contribute  an  epitaph  to  hb  tombstone.  To 
waste  reams  of  good  paper  and  gallons  of  honest  ink  in  namby-pamby 
griefs  for  the  flight  of  the  Celt  nsay  be  good  in  its  way,  but  surely,  if 
^*  expressions  of  sorrow"  will  not  stop  him,  is  it  not  wise  that  for  tlie  wail 
should  be  substituted  trustworthy  information  and  friendly  advice  ?  The 
people  are  gone  and  going;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  disadvantages,  the 
States  eontinne  to  be  the  chosen  land  on  whose  soil  they  seek  rest  for  the 
sales  of  their  feet.  Tradition,  famjly  connexions,  partial  knowledge  of 
climate,  enstOMS,  and  government,  have  operated  in  forcing  them  in  the 
old  direction.  To  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  emigrants  America* 
per  se,  means  the  States ;  and  thither  they  fly.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  conld  do  better  in  other  paiis  of  the  continent,  where  the  foim 
of  government  is  theoretically  assimilated  to  that  under  which  they  lived— 
where  diflferences  of  race  and  religion  are  marised  with  less  jealousy  than  at 
borne — ^and  where  temp«-ate  skies  and  a  productive  soil  ofier  to  remnne- 
rate  the  humblest  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital. 

If  emigration  must  oontinne,  and  we  fear  there  is  but  little  hope  of  its 
cessation,  Canada  is  the  ground  for  our  people.  In  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  they  have  no  business  in  the  states  of  the  Union.  Great  wars 
may  be  profitable  to  the  few  individuals  who  are  known  in  every  country 
to  gain  by  the  public  calamities,  but  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  they 
wean  prostration  of  trade  and  enterprise,  distress  and  poverty.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  knew  too  little  of  Canada,  Its  advantages  and  resources,  or  its 
population  at  this  moment  might  be  three-fourths  of  Irish  blood  or  extrac- 
tion. The  opportunity  was  at  hand  had  we  been  wise  enough  to  profit  by 
it — to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  EngU^  preponderance  at  home  by 
establishing  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  nucleus  of  an  empu%,  in 
which  the  Irish  element  should  outstrip  all  others.  That  such  a  balance 
is  needful  we  have  deplorable  reasons  for  knowing.  Canada  at  this  mo- 
ment is  inhabited  by  only  4,500,000  of  mixed  breeds  and  races,  scat- 
tered over  ^0,000  square  miles  of  territory.  Unimportant  as  this  aggre- 
gate looks,  it  has  proved  sufficiently  strong  to  wrest  concessions  from  the 
home  government — to  constitute  itselfan  independent  adjunct  of  the  empire, 
with  this  advantage,  that  it  incurs  none  of  the  responsibilities  which  apper- 
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tain  to  an  absolutely  separated  poorer.  In  tbo  worhl  there  does  not  exist 
u  freer  people ;  and  tbeir  .  politicfd  life  wonld  seen,  in  the  words  of  the 
Laureate,  tending  ^*  to  make  the  bounds  of  freedom  broader  yet."  Of 
course,  one  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  happy  state  of  a£fairs  i» 
mainly  attribntable  to  ^'  the  generous  wisdom  of  the  mother  country."  The 
Canadians  know  better.  England,  taught  by  the  example  of  her  reToltecl 
colonies  in  the  war  of  independence,  has  carefully  aToided  practising  in 
Canada  the  irritating  acts  which  led  to  the  rebellion,  and  the  total  over- 
throw of  her  power  in  her  old  American  possessions.  She  has  learned,  aa 
a  fatal  price,  the  impossibility  of  couqoering  a  handful  of  people  figbtini^ 
for  the  land  which  tbeir  toil  and  sweat  has  colonised ;  and  hence  her 
•treatment  of  the  Canadians,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  has  been 
uniformly  kind  and  conciliatory.  The  phantom  of  the  empire,  indeed,  pre- 
sides over  them  in  the  person  of  a  Governor-General  and  an  executive 
council,  who  are  supposed  to  typify  the  crown  and  privy  council  at  home  ; 
but  the  initiative  of  all  measures  primarily  affecting  the  public  weal  re- 
sides in  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  both  of  whieli 
are  elected  by  the  people.  Canada  is  still  in  her  infancy,  and  can  fairly 
afford  to  bear  the  burdens  of  a  connexion  whidi  costs  her  nothing,  whibi 
it  guarantees  her  safety*  Kevertbeless,  tbe  day  roust  come,  or  the  history 
of  colonization  is  a  lie,  when  the  relations  between  the  province  and  tbo 
mother  country  shall  be  felt  intolerable,  and  tbe  cry  for  separation  provoke 
the  people  to  assert  their  distinct  nationalty.  A  century  m&y  pass  away 
before  that  crisis  shall  arrive ;  the  people  will  not  blindly  precipitate  a 
struggle,  in  which  their  raw  energies  would  be  matched  with  the  numerous 
and  matured  resources  of  a  superior  antagonist — but  come  it  will.  Men 
who  foresaw  the  disasters  which  have  fallen  upon  the  United  States,  and 
.were,  therefore,  rebuked,  as  tbe  dupes  of  their  own  credulity,  persist  io 
predicting  it.  In  view  of  such  a  catastrophe,  Irish  emigrants  have  hot  one 
mission — to  colonise  Canada.  Hundreds  of  thonsands  of  acres  are  ready 
for  thero.  Every  sod  they  turn  will  assist  in  hastening  the  approach  of  tba 
iuevitable  empire. 

Of  the  350,000  square  miles  of  territory  which  Canada  embraces, 
only  40,000  are  inhabited.  The  remaining  310,000  are  in  the  possession 
of  swamp  and  forest ;  besides  which  there  are  the  vast  north-western  poft* 
session?,  that  have  been  but  recently  explored,  4Lnd  are  still  closed^  unpre- 
pared for  settlement.  Tbe  colony  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada^ 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  separate  legislature  until  1810,  when 
a  union  of  the  two  bodies  was  effected  with  the  consent  of  the  electors.  The 
river  Ottawa  marks  the  line  of  division — a  division  which  has  practically 
ceased  to  exist.  Nature  has  done  much  for  this  vast  region.  Magnificent 
rivers,  spreading  on  their  course  into  lakes  of  immense  magnitude,  tra- 
verse it  from  west  to  east — from  the  heart  of  the  remote  interior  to  the 
Atlantic.  Artificial  aids  assist  in  rendering  their  navigable  features  nothing 
short  of  perfect,  for  Canada  has  been  industrious,  and  her  canal  commnni- 
tion  is  unrivalled,  even  by  the  wonderful  engineering  feats  of  the  old  world. 
A  xccent  writer  tells  us  that  a  ship  may  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law* 
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rence  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  inland.  Snch 
a  voyj«ge  is  frequently  perfoi-med.  In  1859,  we  are  told  no  less  than  twelve 
vessels,  (it  is  nnfortnnate  that  their  respective  tonnages  are  not  mentioned,) 
sailed  form  Chicago  to  Earope.  If  the  water  system  by  which  this  is 
accomplished,  passed  through  uninhabited  pndries,  there  would  still  be  room 
left  for  congratulation ;  but  already  noble  and  extensive  cities,  each  with 
its  peculiar  commercial  character,  have  spnkng  up  along  its  banks  and^hores. 
Sailing  went,  the  traveller  passes  Quebec,  which,  though  situate  at  a  distance 
of  410  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  the  great  seaport,  through  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  colony,  find  their  way  to  the  European  markets ;  and  Mon- 
treal, built  near  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  rapidly 
rising  city,  surroanded  by  forests,  which  •  promise  to  supply  the 
failing  timber  resources  of  the  old  world.  Amongst  the  varieties 
of  the  native  woods  may  be  enumerated : — ^White  oak,  birdseye 
oak,  red  oak,  rim  ash,  black  ash,  mountmu  ash,  white  ash,  soft  elm, 
red  or  slippeiy  elm,  rock  elm,  grey  or  white  elm,  black  walnut,  gray 
walnut,  soft  curley  maple,  bird-eye  maple,  rock  maple,  soft  maple,  black 
birch,  white  birch,  curly  birch,  ironwood,  hemlock,  tamarac,  black  spruce, 
red  beach,  balsam  poplar,  aspen  poplar,  chastnut,  butternut,  black  willow, 
balsam  fir,  red  cedar,  choke  cherry,  white  cedar,  red  wild  cherry,  button- 
wood  or  sycamore,  white  pine,  yellow  pine,  red  pine,  white  wood,  rough- 
bark  hickory,  basswood,  smooth-bark  hickory,  etc.,  and  other  woods,  whose 
variety  and  deamess,  are  loudly  deplored  by  cabinet-makers.  Those 
forests  cover  30,000  square  miles,  and  are  rendered  accessible 
tor  all  purposes  of  cuttiog  and  exportation  by  the  river  Ottawa. 
Above  Montreal  occur  the  rapids  which,  at  one  time,  threatened  to  oppose 
a  limit  to  the  further  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  impediment 
has  been  removed  by  the  conetruction  of  a  chain  of  canals,  in  all  1 16  miles 
long,  by  which  sea-going  vessels  are  enabled  to  continue  the  voyage  to 
Lake  Ontario,  a  body  of  water  presenting  a  surface  of  near  7,000  square 
miles.  Some  idea  of  its  volume  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
ISO  miles  long  by  60  wide,  and  is  500  feet  deep  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore, '  Manufacturing  industry  has  not  had  time  to  avail  itself  largely 
of  the  gigantic  mechanical  power  which  for  ages  has  run  waste  on  the 
borders  of  this  inland  sea ;  but  we  feel  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  every  creek  and  inlet  on  its  shores  shall  have  its  mills  and  work- 
shops in  operation.  Lake  Ontario  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  tb6 
great  Welland  canal.  Above  the  city  of  Detroit  lies  a  string  of  minor 
lakes  leading  to  Lake  Huron,  whence  another  canal  brings  the  voyager 
into  Lake  Superior.  Sailing  thence  into  Lake  Michigan,  he  arrives  at 
Chicago,  a  city  which  has  ri^en  in  the  wilderness  as  if  by  enchantment, 
and  which  fairiy  aspires  to  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Far  West.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  descent  of  the  navigation  is  unattended  with  obstacles  and 
inconveniences,  encountered  in  the  ascent,  and  for  this  reason,  Canadi:ni 
vessels,  laden  with  timber  for  Europe,  are  sold  with  their  cargoes  at 
the  ports  to  which  they  are  consigned.  This  custom  has  slightly  tended 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  meixantile  navy  of  the  colony,    hs  entire 
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tonnage,  Transatlantic  and  local,  amoanted,  in  1859,  to  640,561 
tons;  whilst  in  1855,  it  was  reckoned  at  419,553  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  only  221,000  tons  in  foar  years.  This  is  bat  poor  progress 
for  Canada,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  urged  that  agricnltural  develq>* 
ment  is  to  be  preferred  to  maritime  eminence.  To  oar  minds,  one  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  other ;  and  the  Canadians  will  act  wisely  if  tber 
tarn  their  attention  at  times  from  internal  affairs  to  the  building  of  good 
dockyards  and  ships,  the  bones  and  sinews  of  prosperoos  commerce.  It 
is  amnzing  to  be  told  that  the  total  Talne  of  the  ships  built  at  Qnebee^ 
in  1859,  did  not  exceed  £105,391.  We  believe  that  limerick,  on  the 
Shannon,  with  its  impoTerished  trade  and  deserted  harbour,  could  show  as 
much  for  the  same  period.  In  the  inland  navigation  of  the  colony,  as 
many  as  1,839  vessels,  of  which  123  are  steamers,  making  an  aggregate  of 
181,559  tons  are  employed.  In  1858,  the  total  valne  of  exports  to  Grreat 
Britain,  North  American  colonies,  British  West  Indies,  United  States^ 
etc.  etc.,  was  £5,507,391 ;  in  1859,  it  had  increased  to  £5,778,095. 
The  total  valne  of  imports  for  the  same  periods  was,  relatively,  £7,269,632, 
and  X8,388,790,  showing  an  unpleasant  deficit  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  ezciiange.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  conatry  which  is  too  young 
to  be  able  to  supply  itself  with  the  artificial  requirements  of  life,  coaid 
show  a  clear  balance-sheet  after  so  a  short  a  stewardship.  Notwith- 
standing, we  are  glad  to  learn,  on  official  authority,  that  whilst  imports 
and  exports  have  increased  in  1860,  the  advantage  of  the  ratios  remains 
with  the  latter. 

Side  by  side  with  these  facts,  we  have  the  tables  indicating  the  growth 
of  the  population.  There,  indeed,  we  are  to  look  for  the  crucial  evidences 
of  decay  or  prosperity;  the  result  is  inspiriting.  In  1831,  Montreal  and 
Quebec  had  each  a  population  of  27,000  souls.  In  less  than  thirty  years  the 
citizens  of  Montreal  amounted  to  80,000,  and  those  of  Qaebec  to  65,000. 
Toronto  was  a  little  town  of  13,000  inhabitants  in  1842 ;  in  1856,  the 
town  had  swelled  into  the  dimensions  of  a  city — the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  42,000.  More  extraordinary  still  is  the  history  of  fNew)  Lon* 
don,  in  Upper  Canada.  Its  population,  in  1850,  was  5,124 ;  in  1856, 
it  amounted  to  upwards  of  15,000.  Those  statements  might  be  faitly 
considered  incredible  if  the  colony,  like  Mr.  Emerson's  man,  ^^  grew  from 
within  outwards  I'*  But  the  laws  of  increase,  however  highly  favoured  by 
surrounding  conditions,  do  not  admit  of  such  phenomena.  It  should  bio 
remembered,  that  within  the  past  twelve  years,  a  half  million  immigrants 
have  settled  down  on  the  soil,  and  that  every  day  sees  new  accessions  to 
the  strength  of  the  colony.  French,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Norwegians, 
with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  other  breeds,  mainly  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
immigrants.  The  Irish,  we  believe,  made  the  smallest  muster.  It  is  a 
melancholy  consideration,  that  whilst  onr  countrymen  were  throwing  them- 
selves, year  after  year,  on  the  mercies  of  a  republic,  standing  knee-^deep 
in  the  crust  of  earthquake ^H>n  a  land  where  the  battie  of  life  is  fought 
as  jealonly  and  savagely  as  it  ever  was  at  home ;  they  turned  their  backs 
to  the  generous  sympathies  of  Canada,  or  were  ignorant  of  their  existence. 
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What  fate  befel  at  least  a  third  of  them,  the  Mexican  campaigns,  the 
canal  and  railway  cemeteries,  the  jails,  hospitals,  and  workhouses  of  the 
States  too  fearfally  avonch.  Meanwhile,  Canada,  with  her  great  soil, 
virgin  forests,  and  noble  riTera,  stretched  oat  her  hands  to  the  wanderers, 
and  was  regarded  not.  It  wonld  be  nnjost  npon  oar  parts  to  forget  the 
aenrioes  which  the  Union  rendered  to  oar  suffering  race.  But  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  the  Irish  of  the  States  had  foand  homes  in  Canada, 
where  their  nationality  and  misfortunes  would  not  have  subjected  them  to 
the  taunt  of  being  '<  white  niggers.** 

It  is  well  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  minds  of  emigrants — ^genteel  people 
have  no  business  in  the  colony.      Centnries  hence,  when  its  abundant 
natural  sources  shall  have  been  developed,  room  may  be  found  for  that 
class  of  persons  who  contrive  to  live  at  home  without  soiling  their  hands 
or  foreheads  with  the  sweat  of  honest  kbour.    There  is  nothing  romantic 
in  the  first   stiides  of  colonization,  which  simply  mean — cutting  down 
forests,  clearing  the  soil,  digging,  sowing,  reaping  and  herding.     Whoever 
emigrates  with  a  distaste  for  those  occupations,  will  be  wof ully  disappointed, 
and  had  better  remain  where  he  is.    The  prime  want  of  the  colony  is  agri- 
enlturists,  and  beside  them  the  value  of  any  other  accessions  to  its  popula- 
tion appears  wholly  contemptible.     Perhaps,  under  this  bead  we  should  not 
inclade  female  domestics,  for  whom  the  colony  affords  highly  remunerative 
and  unfailing  employment.     The  brilliant  prospects  which  were  recently 
held  out  to  them  in  Australia,  and  which  attracted  swarms  of  pure-minded, 
hard-working  women  to  its  shores,  have  proved  unfortunately  delusive. — 
We  have  reason  for  knowing  that  numbers  of  them,  forced  by  sheer  want 
and  abandonment,  were  compelled  into  questionable  courses,  and,  finally, 
served  to  increase  the  criminal  population  of  the  Australian  cities.     Per- 
floual  credit  and  advancement  depending,  however,  largely  on  surrounding 
social  conditions,  are,  for  the  greater  bulk,  best  promoted  by  personal  in- 
dustry and  nK>ral  conduct ;   and,  keeping  this  in  view,  we  think  wo  are 
jostified  in  saying,  that  active  and  virtuous  females  may  safely  entrust  their 
chances  in  life  to  Canada.     At  home,  (and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
Ireland,)  the  last  shift  to  which  a  fallen  or  slowly-rising  family  wiU  resoit, 
is  the  sending  of  their  daughters  into  service.     It  is  accepted,  as  a  social 
ethic,  that  the  servitude  of.  a  single  member  irreparably  compromises  the 
respectability  of  the  whole  family ;  and  people  will  pinch  and  cheese-pare 
rather  than  earn  honest  bread,  by  means  which  arc  not  esteemed  good  in' 
the  whims  and  absurdities  of  caste.     Canada  is  still  too  fresh  and  healthy 
to  be  affected  by  this  spurious  and  morbid  morality.     In  her  cities  and 
towns  the  servant's  wrapper  is  no  badge  of  slavery,  and  implies  no  loss  of 
respectability.    To  tinemployed  females,  who  are  prevented  washing,  and 
Bcooring,  and  blackleading  at  home  by  the  miserable  conventionalities  above- 
mentioned,  the  colony  offers  a  fair  field  and  a  comfortable  home.    We  have 
seen  letters  from  Irl^  female  servants,  living  at  Montreal,  describing  their 
positions  in  terms  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  many  fine,  but  dowerless 
andprospectless  young  ladies,  who  appear  to  have  no  other  employment  than 
studying  drapers'  and  milliners'  windoi7<,  in  this  country. 
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Let  ns  suppose  the  case  of  a  working  fanner,  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  and  with  hat  small  means,  arriving  in  Canada.  He  has  to  face 
what  is  fignrativelj  known  as  ''  the  desert,"  that  is  to  say,  the  uncleared 
interior,  and  to  provide  himself  not  only  with  food  for  a  considerable  time, 
bat  with  the  commonest  household  necessaries.  Both  imply  a  handsome 
expenditure,  yet  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  capital  of  £50  will  cover  the 
whole  for  a  year.  Many  emigrants,  we  are  told,  started  only  with  £10, 
and  realised  moderate,  fortunes.  The  authorized  pamphlet  on  Canadian 
Emigration  gives  the  following  estimate  of  a  settler's  indispensable  outlay 
for  twelve  months,  and  which  we  quote  for  the  benefit  of  that  large  class 
who  may  not  have  access  to  the  pages  of  this  valuable,  because  trustworthy, 
publication : — 

**  Provisions  necessart  for  a  Fam ilt  of  Five,  sat  for  One  Year.— « 
8  barrels  of  flour,  at  £1  15s.  per  barrel,  £14;  2  barrels  of  pork,  at  £8 
15s.,  £7  10s. ;  80  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  2s.  per  bushel,  £8  ;  dOlb?.  of 
tea,  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  £3  15s. ;  1  barrel  of  herrings,  £2 ;  one-half  barrel 
salt,  7s.  6d.— Cost  of  provisions,  £35  12s.  6d. 

^^  Seed. — 20  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  2a.  per  bushel,  £2 ;  3  bushels  of 
wheat,  at  7s.  6d,  £1  2b.  6d;  10  bushels  of  oats,  at  2s.,  £1. — Cost  of 
seed,  £4  2s.  6d. 

^^  Other  Necessaries. — 1  axe,  8s.  9d. ;  1  grindstone,  7s.  6d: ;  one 
shovel.  Is.  lOd. ;  2  hoes,  at  3s.  6d.  each,  7s.;  3  reaping-hooks,  at  Is.  6d. 
each,  4s.  6d. ;  1  scythe,  os. ;  1-inch  anger,  58.;  1  inch-and-a*half  .luger, 
7s.  G(i. ;  1  hand-saw,  78.  6d. ;  2  water-pails,  at  Is.  6d.  each,  3«. ;  1  wio- 
dow-sash  and  glazing,  5s.;  1  bake-oven,  5s.;  2  pots,  at  5b,  each,  10s.; 
1  kettle,  5^. ;  1  frying-pan,  3s. ;  1  tea-pot,  2s.  6d. ;  G  small  tin  vessels, 
at  4d.  each,  2s. ;  3  large  tin  dishes,  at  2s.  6d.  each,  7s.  6d. ;  6  spoons,  at 
2d.  each.  Is.;  6  knives  and  forks,  5s. ;  3  pairs  of  blankets,  at  £1  5s.  per 
pair,  £3  15s. ;  2  rugs  for  quilts,  at  2s.  6d.  each,  58. ;  2  pairs  of  sheets, 
at  3s.  per  pair,  Gs. ;  1  smoothing  iron,  2s.  6d. ;  1  pig,  15s. — Cost  of  other 
necessaries,  £10  7s»  Id.,  making  a  total  of  £50  2s.  Id, ;  to  which  add, 
one  cow,  £5 ;  hay  for  ditto,  first  yeai*,  £3 ;  in  all,  £58  2s.  Id.  currency 
or  £47  sterling." 

Being  so  far  provided,  the  emigrant  looks  around  him  to  find  out  a 
suitable  locality  on  which  to  begin  operations.  Cheap  and  fertile  land  is 
to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  in  whatever  direction  he  turns.  He  is 
astonished  to  hear  of  the  immense  produce  of  its  harvests,  which,  when 
contrasted  with  the  blighted  and  unfavoured  results  of  those  to  which  be 
has  been  accustomed,  appears  indeed  incredible.  In  the  broad  and  clayey 
valleys  of  Upper  Canada,  fertilized  by  the  magnificent  rivers  by  which  they 
are  intersected,  he  is  told  that  consecutive  crops  of  wheat  have  been  grown 
on  the  same  soil  for  twenty  years ;  and  he  is  admonished  to  prudence  by 
this  fact,  that  whereas  the  first  crops  yielded  an  average  of  forty  busheU 
to  the  acre,  the  latter  did  not  produce  more  than  twelve  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Of  course,  the  falling  off  found  its  own  remedy ;  and  agricnlturista 
having  been  punish*  d  for  their  improvidence  altered  their  plans,  adopted  the 
system  of  rotation  of  crops^  and  by  this  means  restored  to  the  land  almost 
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Its  original  fertility.  As  late  as  the  spring  of  18G0,  the  wheat  crop  on 
tho  Hastings  road  averaged  from  tlilrty  to  forty  bosbels  to  the  acre.  As 
many  as  seventy  plamp,  healthy  grains  were  counted  iu  a  single  ear.  Tho 
produce  of  oats  lu  the  same  district  was  even  more  -surprising,  yielding 
between  sixty  and  seventy  bushels  per  acre.  In  1859,  hay  fetched  forry 
dollars  a  ton  in  the  settlement,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  yield 
of  the  following  year,  it  fell  to  a  fourth  of  that  figure.  In  the  Mississippi 
road  settlement  the  fall  wheat  of  1860,  after  losing  twenty -five  per  cent, 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  was  a  splendid  crop,  that  which  escaped 
the  blight  producing  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels ;  whilst  the  yield  of  the 
spring  wheat  was  estimated,  on  the  average,  at  twenty-seven  bushels.  The 
Bobcaygeon  road  settlement,  which  runs  north  of  Peterborough,  and  is 
mainly  inhabited  by  Irish  settlers  (we  could  wish  the  circumstance  wore 
more  general),  presents  less  favourable  results ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  district,  with  regard  both  to  soil  and  climate,  is  not  so 
favoured  as  those  already  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  attention  of  the  settlers 
would  seem  to  be  divided  between  agriculture  and  pure  commerce ;  for,  in 
addition  to  grain  and  cereals,  the  valae  of  their  sawn-lumber,  roofing 
shingles,  furs,  deer,  and  maple  sugar,  for  the  year  1860,  amounted  to 
8,0 65  dollars.  Their  wheat  averaged  but  20^  bushels  per  acres :  oats, 
forty  bushels;  peas,  twenty-five  bushels;  Indian  com,  38^  bushels  :  hay, 
1  l-7chtons;  potatoes,  183  bushels;  and  turnips,  275  bushels  per  acre. 
The  total  value  of  those  crops  was  19,022  dollars,  which  raises  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  settlement  to  a  considerable  level,  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  entire  population  scarcely  exceeds  927  souls.  Already  they  have 
erected  a  saw-mill,  which  tunis  out  something  like  170  feet  of  cut  timber  per 
hour,  and  a  couple  of  grist  mills.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  settlers 
have  spacious  houses,  and  that  the  old  mud  and  reed  sbaoties  have  almost 
disappeared  from  amongst  them.  '^The  general  character  of  the  land,"  says 
ti^e  pamphlet  before  us,  ''  as  far  the  surveyors  have  reported,  is  very  supe- 
rior.*' As  this  settlement  is  so  largely  occupied  by  Irish  emigrants,  we  feel 
proud  of  its  success ;  and  we  hope  that,  amongst  other  improvements,  it 
will  shortly  have  the  services  of  a  priest,  and  a  church  in  which  he  may 
officiate. 

There  are  309  gift-lots,  of  300  acres  each,  in  the  Addington  road, 
of  which  two  hundred  are  already  in  the  hands  of  occupiers.  The 
climate  there  is  mild  and  temperate.  Cucumbers,  melons,  etc.,.  we  are 
told,  come  to  perfection  without  arti6cial  assistance.  The  trade  of  the  set- 
tlement, though  small,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and,  with  the  advantages  which 
the  Madawaska  river  ofiers,  as  a  natural  highway  for  market  produce,  must 
soon  become  very  important.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas,  oats,  Indian 
coin,  beets,  potatoes,  turnips,  parsnips,  and  a  large  variety  of  grasses, 
are  successfully  cultivated.  The  yield  of  wheat,  on  the  average,  is  about 
eighteen  bushels  for  every  bushel  of  seed.  On  the  Ottowa  and  Osrengo 
fi^ee-grant  road,  there  are  a  few  healthy  and  thriving  settlements  among  the 
205  free  lots  in  cultivation.  The  return  tells  us  that,  for  1860,  the  1478 
acres  under  crop  produced  12,723  bushels  of  wheat,  12,711  oats,  904  bar- 
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lej,  268  ladtiin  corn,  580  peas,  22,620  potatoes,  11,502  fm^ips,  312 
tons  of  ha7,  570  tons  of  straw,  5,122  lbs.  of  sogar,  544  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses, 209  barrels  of  pork  (2001b8.  each),  95  do.  of  potash,  4,4671ba.  of 
soap,  and  1,876  do.  of  ashes,  the  total  valae  of  which,  at  the  lowest  markei 
rate,  shows  a  return  of  44,503  dollars  from  1478  acres  for  one  year ;  or 
npwards,  30  dollars  per  acre.  The  goyernment  emi^pration  agent  of  the 
settlement,  writing  in  November,  1860,  states  that  40  of  the  settlers  bad 
not  been  more  than  IS  months  in  possession  of  their  lots.  Estimating  their 
capital  at  75  dollars  each,  he  shows  that  in  a  year  and  a  half  they  bad 
cleared  respectively  8,824  dollars.  In  a  paper  written  by  them  for  the 
guidance  and  eacouragement  of  intending  emigrants,  occurs  the  following 
satisfactory  passage,  which  is  well  worth  qnoUng : — '^  After  only  eighteen 
months'  settlement  we  are  in  possession  of  homesteads  which  secure  to  us  and 
our  families  the  means  of  a  comparatively  independent  livelihood.  We  are  all 
aatisfied  with  the  land  we  have  bought  from  the  Canadian  Government. 
It  produces  abundant  crops ;  and  although  we  possess  but  little  means,  we 
can,  by  the  aid  of  remunerative  employment  procured  from  the  old  settlers, 
obtain  the  necessaries  we  require,  until  we  shall  have  cleared  sofficient 
land  on  our  own  lots  to  support  us.  We  can  therefore,  upon  our  own  ex- 
perience, recommend  Canada  to  our  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  old 
country  who  are  desirous  to  emigrate."  Of  the  Muskoka  road  settle- 
ment little  remains  to  be  said,  as  it  was  opened  only  as  recently  as  August, 
1859,  and  cannot  have  had  a  fair  trial.  Notwithstanding  this  exceptiood 
circumstance,  the  results  already  obtained  are  tolerable.  Wheat  has  grown 
from  25  bushels  per  acre,  oats  30,  potatoes  200.  Thero  are  hot  78  acres 
actually  in  cultivation,  which  had  produced,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report, 
produce  to  the  amount  of  39  dollars  each.  Water  mills  are  in  conrse  of 
erection  in  various  parts  of  the  settlement.  The  total  population  is  but  183 
souls,  living  in  eleven  log-houses,  and  twenty-six  shanties.  On  the  whole, 
the  crop  .  1860  exceeds  those  of  1859,  by  as  least  twenty  per  cent.  The 
general  average  of  wheat  was  about  28  bushels  per  acre,  the  return  in 
some  cases  being  as  much  as  forty-nine.  A  sample  of  spring  wheat,  which 
was  deposited  in  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  weighed  641b&  to 
the  bushel. 

Oar  small  farmer  may  be  excused  if,  can-ied  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  these  statistics  inspire,  he  fancies  that  the  age  of  gold  has  returned  to 
Canada.  To  test  his  conjectures,  he  must  at  once  set  about  securing  a 
desirable  lot ;  and  those  are  abundant  There  are  seven  great  roada  in 
Upper  Canada,  five  in  Lower  Canada,  along  which  the  government  has 
laid  out  parcels  of  land,  of  100  acres  each  for  settlement.  The  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  had  are  as  follow  : — Our  farmer  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  yeai-s  old  ;  must  enter  into  possession  of  his  land  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  allotment ;  must  have  twelve  acres  cleared  and  cultivated 
in  the  course  of  four  years ;  and  lastly,  he  must  hold  a  log-house  of  specified 
dimensions  and  reside  on  his  lot  until  the  terms  of  his  agreement  are 
complied  with.  In  the  event  of  their  non-fulfilment,  (and  nothing  but 
illness  or  positive  laziness  could  excuse  that.)  the  contract  becomes  void 
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and  the  land  reverts  to  the  government.  The  valae  of  the  land  has  risen 
considerably  within  the  last  six  years.  Railways  have  sprang  up  as  if  by 
miracle  ;*  fine  roads  have  opened  np  the  wilderness ;  and  the  soil  which 
fringes  them  on  either  side  for  twenty  miles  has  become  the  object  of  seriona 
acquisition,  and  been  doubled  and  trebled  in  price.  There  is  no  room  for 
apprehensions  in  view  of  this  inevitable  revolution.  Land  which  would 
fetch  £30  an  acre  at  home  is  still  to  be  had  cheap.  On  no  account  let  our 
settler  go  to  the  ^'  Land  GompauieSi"  who  stand,  like  middle  men,  between 
the  government  and  the  emigrants,  aud  who,  having  speculated  in  larger 
purchases  many  years  ago,  ai*e  enabled  to  retail  it  at  a  heavy  profit.  Thia 
mode  of  colonization  is  totally  opposed  to  the  beneficent  designs  of  the 
government,  whose  object  was  and  is  to  see  the  soil  in  the  hands  of 
hardy,  energetic  settlers,  by  whom  its  immense  resources  would  be  honestly- 
worked.  To  prevent  this  evil  system  the  law  of  permanent  settle- 
ment  for  a  specified  number  of  years  was  adopted,  and  we  tender  its  pro* 
moters  our  heartiest  thanks.  The  best  course  for  the  intending  purchaser 
to  take  is  to  make  direct  appllcaltion  to  the  government  agents,  of  whom 
ho  can  obtun  every  information  and  advice,  with  a  list  in  which  the  prices 
and  descriptions  of  the  available  free  lots  are  accurately  set  down.  Loca- 
lities contiguous  to  towns  and  railway  stations  necessarily  affect  the  value 
of  the  land.  Block  lots,  which  may  contain  from  40,000  to  60,000  acres, 
fetch  about  two  shillings  per  acre  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  Lower  Canada 
as  little  as  eighteen  cents,  per  acre.  The  conditions  of  purchase  are^ 
that  the  land  be  surveyed  into  parcels  of  100  to  200  acres  each,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  laid  down  by  government — that  one-third  of  the  block 
be  settled  upon  within  two  years  and  a-half  from  the  date  of  sale,  ono- 
thurd  more  within  seven  years,  and  the  residue  within  ten  years  from  the  time 
of  sale.  If  it  be  shown  that  portions  of  tho  land  would  not  repay  cultiva- 
tion, these  conditions  cease  to  apply  to  those  portions,  and  the  settler  is 
at  liberty  to  treat  them  as  he  thinks  best.  Surveyed  lande,  comprising  from 
100  to  200  acres,  are  sold  to  bond  fide  settlei-s  at  the  rate  of  2s.  lO^d. 
per  acre  in  Upper  Canada,  and  lOd.  in  Lower  Canada.  The  settler  re- 
ceives his  title  and  map  after  two  years'  settlement,  during  which  he  must 
have  cleared  and  cultivated  ten  per  cent,  of  his  lot.  Payments  of  purchase 
money  of  lands,  ranging  from  twenty  cent,  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  are 
subject  to  the  following  regulations :— • 

"  One-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder 
in  four  equal  annual  instalments,  with  interest ;  no  patent,  in  any  case 
(even  though  the  land  be  paid  for  in  full  at  the  time  of  purchase,)  shall 
issue  for  any  such  land  to  any  person  who  shall  not  by  himself,  or  the 
person  or  persons  under  whom  he  claims,  have  taken  possession  of  such 
land  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  sale,  and  shall  from  that  time 
continuously  have  been  a  hondfide  occupant  of,  aud  resident  on,  the 

*  " Eighteen  huidred  and  fifty-two  saw  Canada  without  a  railway; 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  sees  her  with  1875  miles  completed,  and  many 
more  in  process  of  conBtruction."—  Vide  FampfUeL 
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land  for  at  least  two  years ;  and  hare  cleared  and  rendered  fit  for  cnltiva* 
tion,  and  had  nnder  crop,  within  four  years  at  farthest  from  the  time  of 
sale  of  the  land,  a  quantity  thereof,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  ten 
acres  to  every  one  hundred  acres,  and  have  erected  thereon  a  houi^ 
habitable,  and  of  the  dimensions  at  least  sixteen  by  twenty  feet  No 
timber  to  be  cut  or  removed,  nnless  nnder  license,  except  for  agrlcnU 
tnral  purposes. 

Even  with  the  limited  amount  of  information  we  are  enabled  to  offer  him, 
the  inexperienced  emigrant  will  have  no  difficulty  in  *'  seeing  his  way** 
in  the  colony,  once  at  least  in  bis  first  steps  towards  making  a  comfort- 
able and  independent  home  for  his  family.  It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that 
his  early  labours  may  be  attended  with  no  ordinary  hardships  and  dis- 
appointments. Crops  may  fail — though  they  rarely  do— or  land  prove 
unproductive,  after  much  toil  and  expense  have  been  spent  upon  its  culture. 
Even  these  difficulties  time  and  determination  overcome ;  for  failures  are 
the  exceptions,  and  moderate  successes  the  rule  in  Canada*  Many  settlers 
Lave  been  lucky  enough  to  amass  fortunes  in  a  very  short  time,  with  the 
assistance  of  limited  capital  added  to  the  experience  they  had  gained  in 
the  old  world.  But  we  believe  the  day  for  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth 
has  passed,  or  is  passing  away,  giving  place  to  a  period  of  steady  and  un- 
remitting industry,  rewarded  with  light  gains  and  moderate  competence. 

The  social  and  political  history  of  the  colony,  is  the  history  of  a 
patiently  resolute  people,  and  is  marked  by  few  glories  or  disasters.  Since 
its  cession  by  the  French  to  England  its  resources  have  been  quadrupled, 
and  its  material  wealth  enormously  increased.  Those  who  attribute  this 
favourable  change  to  the  imperial  connexion,  forget  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  are  too  predisposed  to  that  conclusion  by  a  variety  of  motives. 
The  truth  is,  that  Canada  merely  required  to  be  let  alone,  in  order  to  be* 
come  great  and  powerful.  Of  all  predatory  nations,  the  French  rre  the 
least  successfnl  in  colonization.  Their  few  foreign  possessions  are— to 
them — a  source  of  weakness,  contributing  to  the  burdens  of  the  emp're  and 
impairing  its  strength.  Algeria,  for  instance^  (to  use  a  vulgar  )>tirase,) 
has  "  never  paid"  the  expenses  of  its  occupation ;  and  every  miserable  in* 
crease  in  its  revenue  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  claim  on  the  bounty 
of  the  state.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  lucky  adventurers, 
who  uniformly  insist  on  obtaining  considerations  wherever  they  bestow  the 
blessings  and  enlightenment  of  their  curious  civilization.  Their  dependen- 
cies alone  contain  a  population  of  200,000,000  souls,  who  subscribe  about 
forty  millions  annually  to  the  imperial  revenue,  without  taking  into  acconnt 
the  profits  on  their  imports  aud  exports,  which  are  represented  by  the  enor- 
mous figure  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  a  year;  whilst  the  total  snm 
expended  on  fleets  and  armies  for  their  protection  is  but  four  millions  per 
annum.  What  the  nctt  annual  draw  from  Canada  is  we  have  no  precise 
knowledge;  but,  next  to  India,  it  must  form  the  most  valuable  jewel  in 
the  British  crown.  Until  within  the  past  few  months,  when  the  home  govern- 
ment were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  colony  by  the  menaces  of  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Union,  Canada  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  8n.iii! 
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military  force,  principally  employed  in  garrisoning  her  few  defences.  TI.e 
colony  will  have  to  bear  this  addition  to  her  expenses,  until  the  civil  wars 
of  the  republic  shall  cease.  Of  the  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  mother 
country,  to  which  the  panic  gave  rise,  it  is  dangerous  to  hazard  an  opinion ; 
bot  this  fact  stands  confessed,  that  the  people,  or  those  at  least  who  dele- 
gated to  themselves  the  task  of  directing  the  popular  sympathies,  expi-esscd 
themselves  contented  with  the  position  of  affairs,  and  repudiated  the  idea 
yf  being  annexed  to  their  neighbours.  In  fact,  Canada  is  growing  too 
powerful,  and  her  protectors  too  cautions,  to  leave  any  room  for  a  collision 
of  the  interests  of  the  Grown  and  people  for  years  to  come.  At  present, 
she  enjoys  all  the  privileges  and  most  of  the  distinctions  prized  by  a  brave 
and  free  people. 

The  elective  franchise  presents  few  of  the  anomalies  which  degrade  it 
almost  to  a  nullity  with  ourselves.  The  payment  of  a  £6  rental  in  the 
towns,  and  of  a  £4  rental  in  the  country  districts,  qualifies  a  man  to  vote;  and 
this  right  is  enjoyed  by  foreigners  who  have  passed  three  years  in  the  colony, 
and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  constitution.  In  one  or 
two  respects  the  Canadian  electoral  system  is  behind  oor  own.  Property  is 
still  a  qualification  to  which  parliamentary  candidates  are  subjected ;  nor 
does  there  appear  any  desire  to  abolish  this  most  flagitious  Impost  on 
common  sense  and  personal  merit.  Not  that  the  Canadians  are  insensible 
to  the  defects  of  the  legislative  system,  for  they  have  forced  the  Crown  to 
alter  many  of  its  prominent  features — ^that,  for  instance,  by  u  hich  members 
of  the  Upper  House  were  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  his  tools,  th& 
Executive  Council.  Except  in  the  matter  of  postal  an-angcments,  the 
Crown  exercises  a  jealous  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of  the  colony, 
A  course  probably  dictated  by  the  old  maxims  of  Roman  and  Punic  policy. 
Whoever  supposes  that  this  systematic  interference  will  not  eventually 
embroil  the  Crown  in  a  contest  with  the  citizens,  has  more  faith  in  the 
passiveness  of  public  temper  than  we.  Canada  is  the  home  of  a  race  who 
have  imported  with  them  the  beat  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion, whilst  they  abhor  the  excesses  which  forced  their  fathers  into  exile, 
And  delivered  up  France  to  an  anarchy,  controlled  only  by  the  mob 
and  the  guillotine.  The  English  element,  not  the  old  Puritan  blood  that 
gave  us  Washingtons,  Adams,  and  Jacksons,  but  of  a  calmer  and  moi-e  de« 
cisive  character,  will  be  looking  out  for  ascendancy  and  '^  first  profits"  by- 
and-bye ;  and  if  to  these  qualities  we  add  the  fire,  combativeness,  and  ani- 
mosity of  the  Irish  settlers,  we  have  the  characteristics  of  a  population  on 
whom  no  affront  can  be  put  with  safety,  and  no  wrong  practised  with  entire 
immunity  from  evil  consequences. 

The  following  outline  of  the  laws  and  municipal  institutions  of  Canada, 
which  we  take  from  the  authorized  pamphlet,  will  be  found  interesting: — 
*'  The  laws  of  England  were  introduced  into  Upper  Canada  in  1791,  and 
still  prevail  subject  to  the  various  alterations  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  local  Parliament.  The  laws  of  France,  as  they  existed  at  the  conque^t 
of  Canada  by  Britain,  prevail  in  Lower  Canada,  subject,  abo,  to  the  altera- 
tions effected  by  the  local  Parilameot.    The  criminal  and  commerdal  lawa 
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of  England  prevail  there  as  ia  Upper  Canada.  The  Parliament  of  Canada 
have,  and  exercise,  entire  control  over  the  province.  Upper  Canada  is 
divided  into  coonties,  forty-two  in  number ;  each  county  is  divided  into 
townships;  so  that,  on  an  average,  each  township  is  aboot  ten  miles 
square.  The  inhabitants  of  a  township  elect  five  ^  connciiiors,'  the  conn* 
cillors  elect  oat  of  this  number  a  presiding  officer,  who  is  designated  the 
'  town  reeve ;'  the  town  reeves  of  the  different  townships  form  the  '  oonnty 
council  ;*  thid  council  elect  their  predding  officer,  who  ia  styled  the  *  war* 
den.^  The  town  council  and  county  oonnctl  are  municipal  corporations^ 
possessing  the  power  to  raise  money  for  municipal  purposes,  such  as  making 
public  improvements,  opening  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges.  Bepay- 
ment  is  secured  by  a  tax  on  all  the  property  in  the  township  or  county  whera 
the  debt  is  incuired ;  but  no  by-law  for  raising  money  can  be  enforced  unless 
it  has  been  previously  submitted  to  the  electors,  or  people.  Each  corporation 
possesses  the  power  of  suing  and  is  liable  to  be  sued,  and  their  by-laws,  if  ille- 
gal, are  subject  to  be  annulled  by  the  superior  courts  of  the  province,  at  the  in* 
stance  of  any  elector.  Each  township  coancil  has  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
sapportof  common  schools,  under  theprovisions  of  the  school  law;  toconstiuct 
roads,  bridges,  water-courses,  etc.,  to  appoint  path-masters  or  road- 
inspectors,  etc  The  county  councils  are  charged  with  the  constmOion 
and  repairs  of  gaols  and  court-houses,  roads,  and  bridges,  houses  of  ooneo- 
tion,  and  grammar  schools,  under  the  provisions  of  the  school  law ;  to 
grant  moneys  by  loan  to  public  works  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the 
county,  and  to  levy  taxes  for  the  redemption  of  the  debts  incorred, 
subject  to  the  proviso  before  mentioned,  namdy,  the  vote  of  the  people. 
Villages  not  having  a  population  over  1,000  are  governed  by  a  board  of 
police,  and  are  styled  police  villages ;  possessing  over  1,000  inhabitants 
they  become  incorporated  villages,  and  are  governed  by  a  council  of  five, 
whose  reeve  is  a  member  of  ^e  county  oonncU,  ex  officio;  as  soon  as  a 
village  acquires  a  population  exceeding  three  thousand,  it  becoriies  a  town, 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  council,  and  is  represented  in  the  coonty  council 
by  a  town  reeve  and  deputy-town  reeve.  When  the  nnmbw  of  in- 
habitants exceeds  10,000  it  may  be  created  a  city,  and  is  governed  bj  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  counciimen.  All  town  reeves,  wardens,  mayors, 
and  aldermen  are,  ex  officio^  justices  of  the  peace.  In  Lower  Canada  a 
similar  system  prevails.  That  section  of  the  province  is  divided  into 
sixty  counties,  each  of  which  has  a  county  council,  composed  of 
the  mayors  of  the  local  councils  within  the  county.  Every  township, 
parish,  or  village,  called  local  municipalities,  elects  seven  councillors,  who 
choose  one  of  themselves  as  a  presiding  officer,  styled  the  *  mayor.'  Tha 
mayors  forming  the  county  council  elect  also  a  presiding  officer,  who  in 
called  the  ^  warden.'  In  Lower  Canada  there  are  four  cities,  five  towns, 
and  forty-three  incorporated  villages.  Any  tract  of  land,  containing  forty 
houses  within  any  part  of  it,  not  exceeding  sixty  superficial  arpents,  may 
be  erected  into  a  village  municipality  on  the  presentation  to  the  county 
conncil  of  a  petition  signed  by  thuty  or  more  qualified  resident  electors. 
Whenever  the  population  of  an  incorporated  village  amounts  to  3,000  souls, 
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it  may  be  proclaimed  a  town.  Cities  are  erected  only  by  legislative  enact- 
inent.  Every  mayor  and  warden  is,  ex  officio ^  a  jastice  of  the  peace  within 
the  limits  of  the  municipality  wherein  he  has  been  elected  or  appointed,  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  act  as  mayor  or  warden.'* 

The  religious  statistics  of  Canada  may  be  thus  classified: — The 
Catholic  body  comprises  1,500,000  members:  its  charities  are  nu- 
merous and  flourishing,  and  every  year  sees  fresh  additions  to  their  num- 
ber. The  great  bulk  of  the  Catholic  population  resides  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  are  chiefly  of  French  extraction.  The  have  spacious  and  magnificent 
churches  and  convents,  and  are  governed  by  a  hierarchy  and  priesthood 
second  to  none  in  religions  fervour  and  administrative  ability.  In  round 
numbers,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  set  down  at 
403,000  ;  Church  of  Scotland  at  114,000 ;  Free  Presbyterians  at  114,000 ; 
other  Pi*esbyteriana  at  100,000;  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  180,000; 
Episcopal  Methodists  at  75,000 ;  other  Methodist  denominations  at  80,000 ; 
Baptists  70,000;  andLntherans  (chiefly  Danes  and  Norwegians)  at  18,000. 
It  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  future  of  Canada  that  her  tranquillity  has 
but  seldom  been  disturbed  by  sectarian  strifes  and  jealousies.  The 
various  denominations  dwell  side  by  side  in  the  happiest  unanimity  ;  and, 
but  for  the  wretched  and  degraded  Orange  faction  which  lifts  its  head 
at  times,  and,  inspired  by  a  demoniacal  political  and  religious  rancour, 
disturbs  the  political  peace,  Canada  might  be  taken  as  the  land  of  religious 
toleration,  par  excellence.  That  a  handful  of  contemptible  fanatics,  whose 
programme  is  ^^  ourselves  and  the  constitution,"  should  be  powerful  enough 
to  fan  the  embers  of  worn-out  prejudices  into  a  blaze  when  it  suits  their 
purpose,  is  a  fact  to  bo  deplored.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  hope  that 
the  good  sense  and  tolerant  principles  of  the  colony  will  eventually  put 
down  those  miscreants,  and  that  the  blind  and  savage  bigotry  by  which 
they  are  animated,  will  take  its  place  amongst  the  other  evils  of  the  past* 
The  educational  system  of  the  colony,  though  not  entirely  free  from  defects, 
at  least  incongruities,  aflfords  fair  proofs  of  the  liberality  of  the  dominant 
class,  and  their  harmonious  relations  with  the  other  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. In  Upper  Canada  the  townships  are  divided  into  school  districts. 
Where  this  arrangement  is  of  long  date  the  school-houses  are  well  and 
handsomely  built,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  maps,  globes,  labaratoriee, 
and  other  essential  reqiusites.  The  common  schools  are  supported  by  and 
nnder  the  direct  control  of  the  government.  In  1858  a  sum  of  nearly 
£9,000  was  expended  on  their  maintenance.  The  teachers  are  duly  qualified, 
having  to  pass  an  examination  not  remarkable  for  the  stupid  peculi- 
arities which  characterize  the  competitive  system  at  home.  Salaries  vary 
from  £130  to  £40  in  the  country,  and  from  £280  to  £75  in  towns  and 
cities.  In  Upper  Canada  a  license  issued  from  the  provincial  normal  school, 
entitling  a  teacher  to  act,  is  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  his  efficiency  and  ex- 
amination by  the  county  board  of  education  is  dispensed  with.  This 
institution  closely  resembles  in  plan  and  purpose  the  *'  Head  Model  SchooP 
in  this  coimtry.  It  trains  annually  from  100  to  150  male  and  female  teachers. 
Referring  once  more  to  the  pamphlet,  we  have  the  following  account  o£ 
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the  State  aod  saccess  of  the  edacational  sjstem  ia  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada : — 

**  lu  1842,  the  noraber  of  common  schools  in  Upper  Canada  was  1,721, 
attended  by  65,978  children  ;  in  1858  the  number  of  schools  was  3,86G, 
attended  by  293,683  children,  and  the  average  time  during  which  the 
schools  were  open  was  10  months  and  6  days.     This  astonishing  increase, 
in  so  short  a  period,  speaks  volames  for  the  condition  and  progress  of 
elementary  education  in  Upper  Canada.  £ach  school  section  is  governed  by 
an  elective  corporation,  styled  school  trustees,  and  is  supplied,  partly  »t 
Government  expense,   with  a  small  library  of  selected  literature.     The 
number  of  volumes  which  have  been  already  distributed  for  this  parpose 
amounts  to  532,893.     The  free  school  system  is  gaining  ground  in  many 
parts  of  Canada ;  the  principle  it  involves  implies  the  support  of  common 
schools,  open  to  all,  by  a  general  tax,  and  the  non-exaction  of  fees.     Any 
school  section  may  adopt  it  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 
Separate  schools  for  Catholics  are  sanctioned  under  certain  regulations,  'ilie 
grammar  schools  and  academies  are  121  in  number,  with  5,530  pnpils. 
They  are  intended  to  form  a  connecting  link  between    the  common 
schools  and  the  Universities.   Teachers  must  be  graduates  of  some  Univer- 
sity ;  they  receive  an  allowance  from  government  in  addition  to  fee?. 
The  amonnt  raised  for  grammar  school  purposes  in  1858  was  £l5,12:i 
sterlinp:.     Besides  a  richly  endowed  provincial  University,  supplied  with  a 
complete  staff  of  highly  competent  professors  and  lecturers,  there  are 
several  other  Universities  and  Colleges  in  Upper  Canada,  in  connection  with 
different  religious  denominationa.    The  standard  of  education  adopted  in 
some  of  the  Canadian  Universities  assimilates  as  closely  as  possible  to  that 
established  in  the  time-honoured  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  professional  staffs  are  generally  supplied  from   the 
same  unfailing  sources.    All  the  expenses  of  a  full  University  course  in 
Toronto  need  not  exceed  £60  sterling  per  annum,  board  and  tuition  in- 
cluded.    To  the  provincial  University,  and  to  the  University  of  Trinity 
College,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  scholanships  are  at- 
tached, which  vary  in  value  from  £18  to  £40  sterling  per  annum.     These 
are  awarded  (at  annual  examinations)  to  successful  candidates  competing 
for  them.  The  educational  statbtics  of  Upper  Canada  may  be  thus  summed 
up : — In  1858,  there  were  in  actual  operation  12  Universities  and  Colleges, 
121  grammar  schools  and  academies,  255  private  schools,  and  3,866  common 
schools ;  making  in  the  aggregate,  4,254  educational  institutions,  teaching 
806,626  pupils  and  students,  and  costing  the  country,  in  great  part  by  self- 
imposed  taxation,  £303,200  sterling.    In  Lower  Canada,  a  sjrstem  of  edn* 
cation,  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  described  exists, 
and  is  rapidly  obtaining  favour  among  the  people.     The  superior  schools 
there  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  many  of  the  seminaries  attached  to 
religious  houses  are  well  endowed  and  amply  provided  with  efficient  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.     In  addition  to  the  Laval  University  and  McGili 
College,  the  educational  institutions  in  Lower  Canada  are  thus  classed  in 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  year  1858 :--» 
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Superior  Schools    

10;  Na  of  Pupilfl 438 

"iJecondary  do 

.     170;  No.  of  pupila 25,224 

'N^ormal       do 

3 ;  No.  of  pupila 213 

Special        do.        

2  ;  No.  of  pupils 67 

Frimary      do 

Total  No.  of  Schools,    

2,800;  Na  of  pupils 136,940 

.  2,985  ;  Total  No.  of  pupils  f    ...156,872 

Total  of  contribations 

£91,879  steriing. 

The  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  pnpils  was,  in  1858,  7,188,  agiuost 
6,557,  in  1857  ;  and  the  increase  in  contribations,  since  1856,  amounts  to 
52,632  dollars.  Every  year  will  witness  great  extension.  The  cost 
of  a  full  course  of  superior  education  in  Lower  Canada  is  even  less  than  in 
Upper  Canada/' 

We  may  pick  out  from  the  aggregate  of  private  schools,  as  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  the  schools  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Nans  of 
Loretto,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Ladles  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. 
In  the  diocese  of  Toronto  alone  there  are  seventy  churches  and  chapels, 
forty  stations,  and  thirty-four  priests.  The  nnmber  of  colleges  and  convents 
are  four,  of  schools  sixty ;  and  the  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  is 
close  upon  50,000. 

Such  is  Canada.  Again  we  repeat,  if  emigration  must  contlone,  let 
our  people  avoid  the  States,  and  carry  their  capital,  indastry,  and  intelligence, 
to  a  country  where  the  experiment  is  attended  with  less  hazard.  In  every 
department  of  material  wealth,  Canada  is  before  the  States.  Her  mineral 
treasures  are  enormous ;  her  fisheries  inexhaustible ;  her  soil  cheap  and 
productive ;  nor  need  our  emigrants  be  deterred  by  the  stories  which  they 
may  hear  of  the  rigourous  severity  of  the  climate.  They  will  shortly 
accustom  themselves  to  a  temperature  which  braces  the  nerves  and  gives  a 
healthy  circulation  to  the  blood  whose  snows  bring  with  them  health  and 
fertility.  Under  all  aspects,  Canada  is  the  best  ground  for  the  Irish  farmer 
who  labours  to  turn  his  small  means  and  earnest  industry  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  offers  homes  and  properties  to  millions  such  as  he.  It  mast 
be  the  fault  of  the  Irish  if  they  do  not  shortly  become  a  rising  power  in  that 
great  colony. 
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PRIMROSE. 


"  The  flow'r  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose."— Shakspeare. 
«« Lighting  the  green  wood  with  its  sonny  smile." — Shelley. 

Hark  I  I  hear  the  soft  peal  of  my  fairy-love's  bell. 
As  he  calls  me  to  wake  from  my  trance  in  this  dell. 
Where,  thro'  the  dark  winter  I  slept,  while  bright  gleams 
Of  Spring's  coming  joy  soothed  my  wind-cradled  dreams. 
VOL.  !•  2  a 
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Now  the  tempests  are  gone,  and  rnde  Winter's  afar, 

In  the  Weak  icy  North  where  no  pretty  flow'rs  are : 

And  on  rofte-coloured  wings  glides  dear  Spring  to  the  earth — 

Lo !  she  breathes  o'er  this  bank,  and  sweet  sisters  have  birth. 

Spring,  gentle  Spring,  why  so  long  did'st  thou  stay  ? 
Dearest  mother  I  ah  !  promise  tnoul't  ne'er  go  away 
From  thy  children  who  love  thee  and  live  in  thy  look, 
Who  languish  and  die,  when  by  thee  they're  forsook. 

Thon  art  here,  kindest  mother,  T  feel  thy  sweet  kiss, 
And  no  fear  of  drear  Winter  o'ersbadows  my  bliss — 
Come  forth,  lovely  sisters,  and  hie  thro'  the  dale, 
While,  like  coy  nymphs,  we  blush,  fondly  woo'd  by  the  gale. 

See !  the  butterfly  comes  thro'  the  hawthorn  glade 

To  tell  to  his  primrose  what  conquests  he  made : 

''  That  his  heart's  all  mine  own,"  this  his  tale  b  to  me,  _ 

'^  That  I  still  am  his  lady-love,  queen  of  the  lea !'' 

Yet,  while  he  plays  the  rover  and  flirts  in  far  bow'rs, 
Many  lovers  come  courting  me,  bees,  birds,  and  flow'rs. 
With  these  rivals  I  laugh,  and,  if  modest  and  meek, 
I  at  times  allow  one  to  salute  my  soft  cheek. 

Thus  I  pass  the  bright  day :  and  now,  dew-bringing  eve, 
llonnd  the  deep  clouds  of  gold  which  the  day-splendours  leaye. 
Hangs  a  rich  purple  fringe,  stretching  into  the  West, 
'Till  its  folds  on  the  dim  mountain-tops  seem  to  rest. 

Ere  I  close  my  meek  lids,  comes  the  rich  glow-worm  nigh, 
And  be  lights  his  night-lamp  with  a  gleam  from  mine  eye ; 
While  my  crimson-leaved  sister,  the  evening  primrose. 
Brighter  shines  in  the  rays  her  lamp-lover  bestows. 

As  my  nodding  head's  drooping,  kind  dews  o'er  me  weep^ 
And  the  black  beetle's  lullaby  hums  me  to  sleep, 
Then  my  dreams  give  me  back  all  the  joys  of  the  day — 
Dost  thon  envy  the  primrose  her  happiness,  say  ? 

A  N  s  M  0  N  E . 

"  A  hero's  blood  supplied  its  bloom." — Campbell. 
*^  From  the  soft  wings  of  vernal  breezes  shed  Anemone.*' — Tbouso^, 

In  the  clime  of  the  brave,  by  nations  sung. 
From  the  breast  of  beautiful  Greece  I've  sprung ; 
At  my  birth,  earth  blushed  thro*  a  crimson  tide, 
For  tnat  I  should  live  young  Adonis  died. 
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From  the  reeking  stream  bj  his  jonng  heart  shed 
Meek  Anemond  raised  her  purple  head : 
And,  since  that  far  time  to  the  present  hour, 
EarUi  nurses  no  bud  like  the  soft  wind  flower. 

By  the  breathing  of  gentlest  winds  that  blow, 
When  Temal  sides  in  blue  beauty  glow  ;  J 

Fm  awaked  from  sleep,  and  the  son's  bright  beams 
Chase  the  gloom  awaj  of  mj  Winter  dreams. 

And  Yenns  comes  through  the  brightening  air, 
And  she  tends  my  leaves  with  a  lover's  care,  ; 

And  scents  mj  bloom  with  her  heavenly  breath, 
As  she  sighs  and  sighs  for  Adonis'  death. 

And  at  eventide,  m  the  clear  cold  skies, 
She  weeps  o'er  the  flower,  his  life-blood  dyes; 
And  her  big  tears  fall  like  a  silver  rain 
Of  dew-drops  spangling  the  moon-bright  plain. 

And  softer  than  Zephyms*  softest  sigh, 
When  he  glides  serene  thro'  the  breathless  sky, 
Are  the  odours  exhaled  from  my  fragrant  breast, 
By  the  sorrowing  goddess  of  love  caressed  I 

I  am  bom  In  spring — before  Summer  fades. 
Or  Pomona  reddens  the  woodland  glades  ; 
Ere  yellow  leaves  are  by  Autumn  strewn — 
Lo !  gentle  Anemone's  life  is  flown. 


ULT  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 

Whom  love  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale.'^ 

I  live  and  bloom  here,  'tis  my  own  native  vale, 
Unassuming,  secluded,  meek,  humble,  and  pale 

As  the  fair-bosomed  maid 

Who  roams  thro'  this  glade 
To  meet  her  young  lover,  and  hear  his  love-tale. 

The  butterfly  bears  me  the  wish  of  the  rose, 

*'  That  I'd  leave  my  lone  vale  for  the  bank  where  she  glows. 

To  adorn  the  parterre 

With  my  pale  beanty,  rare, 
Nor  live  hidden  there,  where  no  other  flowV  blows." 


Shelley. 
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Bat  I  tell  the  bright  roBe,  this  lone  vale's  dear  to  me 
As  to  her  la  the  bank  where  rich  jgardea  flow'ra  be ; 

Very  lonely,  'tis  true, 

Yet  so  beantiful,  yo.n. 
Dearest  rose,  would  stay,  too,  should  you  come  Visit  me. 

I  will  tell  yon  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  dell, 

And  I  know  to  the  garden  you'd  soon  give  farewell ; 

And  live  here,  happy,  free, 

As  the  wild  winged  bee 
That  e&ch  momiug  wakea  me,  as  he  leaves  his  90ft  cell* 

Thro'  the  breast  of  tbis  vale  jglides  a  murmuring  river. 
Whose  dear  flowing  watera  are  musical  ever ; 

And  the  young  willows  lave 

Their  green  hair  in  its  wave. 
While  my  sisters*  broad  leaves  on  the  sparkling  tide  quiyer. 

All  along  its  green  margin  a  star-  studded  cluster 
Of  many-hued  wild  flowers,  honey-bathed,  muster ; 

And  all  bright  insect  things. 

Each,  on  transparjent  wings. 
To  his  flow'r  as  he  clings,  shines  with  chiysolite  lu$tre. 

Wilt  thou  come  ?  Down  the  vale,  lo  i  young  Zephyrus  playing, 
Ever  gay  e'en  as  he  with  loved  Cupid  went  maying : 

Here,  he  loves  only  me, 

If  thou  com'st  thou  shalt  see 
He's  forgetful  of  thee,  while  thro'  this  valley  straying. 

The  azure-winged  kingfisher  dwells  here  with  me, 
And  all  the  sweet  song-birds  that  love  to  live  free. 

Ah  I  what  songs  can'st  thou  hear 

In  thy  man-watched  parterre  ? 
But  if  thou  wert  here,  oh !  ho^  charmed  thoa  would'st  be. 

Then  thy  rich  garden  leave,  hie  thee  here  on  the  gale. 
And  most  welcome  thou'lt  be  to  thy  lily's  awn  vale. 

Long  and  loving  we'll  live. 

Each  to  each  joy  shall  give, 
Thou  wilt  come,  dearest  roae,  let  thy  lily  prevail. 

J0B»  DUGGAK. 
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THE  two  LENORES. 

CHAPTER  III. 

When  I  again  Entered  the  dimng-room,  a  cozy  picture  met  my  eyes 
Itl  wflb  a  loDg,  lofty  room,  wainscotted  high  with  oak,  and  cnrtaiaed  with 
crimsota.  The  table  was  spread  with  snow}*  damitek  and  glittering  china 
and  silver,  and  the  steaming  nm  annonnced  that  tea  was  ready.  Two 
wide  arm-chairs  yawned  at  either  side  of  the  hearth,  and  upon  the  rug 
before  the  ruddy  fire  stood  Lenore  and  her  other  guardian,  I  felt  almost  jealous 
to  find  them  snch  good  friends  already ;  she  was  laughing  blithely  as  I 
came  in,  and  he  was  looking  at  her  with  an  admiring,  half-puzzled  expression. 
I  was  prond  to  see  my  darling  look  so  lovely,  on  this  h6r  first  introduction 
to  the  critical  eyes  of  her  new  worid.  She  wore  a  plain,  flowing  black  silk 
dress.  A  bine  ribbon  lay  mider  her  tiny  lace  collar,  and  was  fastened  by 
a  single  diamond;  except  this,  she  wore  no  ornament  but  the  silken 
treasnre  of  her  hair,  which,  in  the  red  fire-light,  hnng  like  a  Inmlnons  cloud 
aibout  her  face.  She  was  too  yonng  and  healthy  to  feel  much  fatigue,  and 
her  cold  drive  had  left  her  blooming  freshly  like  a  young  rose.  She  ap- 
pealed to  me,  langhingly,  as  I  sat  down. 

'^  Annt,  here  is  Dr.  Redmond  catechising  me  about  th6  way  to  hold 
two  horses  in  band,  how  to  pull  them  np  and  how  to  give  them  rein ;  and 
he  will  scarcely  believe  that  I  drove  all  the  way  from  that  old  bridge  which 
he  calls  the  White  Ford.  I  tell  the  name  in  plain  English,  but  he  ^ans- 
lates  in  into  some  outlandish  language  which  he  calls  my  mother  tongue. 
Now,  did'nt  I  drive  the  whole  way  ?** 

I  told  her  I  was  ready  to  swear  it  in  any  court  of  justice. 

"  Now,  Sir,  yon  m^st  be  satisfied  I"  she  said,  and  danced  over  to  the 
tea-table ;  ''  I  am  going  to  instal  myself  as  mistresd  at  once,  and  make  the 
tea,  if  yon  have  no  objection.  Aunt  !*' 

She  looked  such  a  graceful,  good  little  fairy  at  the  head  of  her  large 
table  that  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  doctor's  puzzle  of  admiration.  She 
seemed  to  be  something  new  to  him,  a  specimen  of  a  species  hitherto  un- 
heard of. 

^  Mr.  Howard  came  in,  just  as  she  was  pouring  out  the  first  cup,  and 
informed  us  that  "  the  poor  man  felt  much  ease,  ahd  would  soon  sleep/' 
I  thought  he  made  rather  an  uonecess'ary  fuss  in  telling  us  thi^,  for  the  doctor, 
who  had  just  come  from  setting  the  man's  le^,  had  told  it  to  us  before. 
He  then  apologized  for  his  intrusion,  and  prepared  to  take  leave ;  but  I, 
interpreting  Lenore's  hospitable  looks,  begged  he  would  delay  his  departure, 
and  join  us  at  tea.  He  needed  no  pressing,  and  found  a  chair  imme- 
diately. 

I  had  now  im  opportunity  to  examine  this  liilr.  ftodolph.  Howard  more 
at  my  leisure.  Talking  gaily  and  cheerfully,  with  the  lamplight  full  upou 
his  handsome  ^ce,  and  curling  broWn  hair,  l!  could  n6t  but  admit  hiiu  to 
be  one  of  the  mo^  fasdbating  young  men  t  had  ever  miit ;  and  yet  I  felt 
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a  most  nnaccoantable  dislike  to  him,  dislike  which  I  felt  was  absard,  mud 
should  be  overcome. 

It  was  not  long  bef  oro  I  yielded  to  the  charm  of  his  manner.  He  spoke 
eloqaentlj  on  eveiy  subject  of  interest  that  was  started.  Be  seemed  to 
have  read,  and  travelled,  and  experimentalized  more  than  anj  man  I  had 
ever  known.  I  had  seen  but  little  of  men  of  his  dass,  bat  Dr.  RednuMidy 
of  whom  I  had  formed  a  high  opinion,  sat  ahnost  dnmb,  while  he  kept 
the  conversation  lively,  with  the  most  brilliant  ease.  I  have  since  BGen 
more  of  the  world,  and  marvel  at  mj  own  want  of  penetration. 

We  talked  of  music,  and  Dr.  Redmond  smiled  while  he  told  ns  of 
Mr.  Howard's  surpassing  genius  for  it.  He  said  his  friend — who  had 
been  much  in  the  countiy  for  the  last  three  years,  and  owned  a  shooting 
lodge  not  far  away — ^had  not  been  many  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  when 
he  discovered  that  Aylemere  Hall  contained  an  organ ;  that  he  had  made 
interest  with  Mrs.  Martin,  the  housekeeper^  to  allow  him  to  come  in  and 
out  as  often  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  had  himself  tuned  the  organ  and  set 
it  to  rights ;  and  that,  by  keeping  the  library  well  aired  with  fires,  and 
practising  on  it  almost  daily,  he  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  fine  old 
instrument  from  its  dangerous  state  of  neglect,  and  restor^  it  to  almost 
its  original  power. 

^^You  cannot  think.  Miss  Ennis,"  said  Howard,  taking  the  word 
from  the  doctor,  "  how  much  pleasure  I  have  owed  to  yon,  while  yon 
were  quite  ignorant  of  my  existence.  Evening  after  evening  I  have 
come  here  at  dusk,  and  with  intense  delight  have  wakened  np  the 
echoes  of  this  ghostly  old  house  by  my  wild  improvisings — ^a  very- 
ghostly  old  house  it  was,  I  assure  yon,  less  than  a  year  ago,  with  cob> 
webs  and  damp  in  the  passages.  And  these  rooms,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
them  the  same  now,  even  though  I  have  watched  the  gradual  relieving 
process  that  has  restored  them  to  life.  I  must  say,  I  regret  the  ghosts^ 
rude  as  it  may  seem,  I  find  it  hard  to  say  ^  good-bye'  to  the  organ.'' 

''Oh!  please,  Mr.  Howard," cried  Lenore,  ''do  not  think  of  bidding 
good-bye  to  what  yon  love  so  much,  merely  because  I  am  mistress 
here,  instead  of  the  ghosts.  I  do  hope  you  wiU  come  as  often  as  yon 
like,  and  '  waken,  up  the  echoes.'  You  shall  only  have  two  attentive 
listeners  more.     Shan't  he,  aunt  ?" 

Howard  smiled  a  pleased  acknowledgment  of  this  frank  invitation,  and 
soon  after  the  gentlemen  took  leave. 

My  thoughts,  on  entering  my  little  room  were  neither  sad  nor  plea- 
sant. I  had  contracted  a  mingled  aversion  and  liking  for  Howard,  without 
being  able  to  say  truly  which  it  was  predominated.  Even  when  the  in- 
fiuence  of  his  presence  was  removed,  and  I  could  soberly  analyse  these 
feelings,  I  was  still  puzzled ;  so  I  drifted  from  conjecture  to  conjecture, 
nntil  sleep  weighed  down  my  eyelids,  and  stopped  the  round  of  speculation. 
Next  day  I  had  a  long  interview  with  the  housekeeper,  and  ^ghtened 
myself  upon  several  points. 

The  name  of  this  f  unctionaxy,  a^  has  been  said,  was  Martin,  and  I  re- 
cogmsed  in  her  a  favourite  servant  of  Cannel,  whom  she  had  taken  at  her 
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marriage,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  indalgence.  I  now  recollected  dis* 
tinctly,  how  nmch  I  used  to  dislike  her  fawning  manner  to  her  mistress, 
and  her  arrogance  towards  her  fellow-servants.  I  remembered  her  mar- 
riage with  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  how  glad  I  was  to  see 
her  out  of  the  house,  and  how  generous  Carmel  was  to  her  on  the  occasion. 
I  now  learned  that  the  dark  girl  was  her  daughter,  bom  onthe  same  day  as 
Lenore,  and  called  from  her  ;  but  '^  Lenore*'  being  an  unfamiliar  name  to 
those  about  her,  the  child  had  always  been  known  as  "  Nora." 

When  Carmel  had  been  obliged  to  hurry  away  to  her  distant  native 
land  and  leave  her  child  behind,  she  had  left  the  little  Lenore  to  be  nursed 
by  Mrs.  Martin.  The  woman  had  kept  her  till  she  was  ia  her  second  year, 
when  Carmel,  pining  for  the  baby,  Philip  had  had  it  conveyed  to  her. 
Daring  this  time,  Mrs.  Martin,  who  was  a  ^ widow  almost  as  soon  as  she 
was  a  mother,  had  lived  in  the  h%ll  as  caretaker,  and  in  this  capacity  she 
had  remained  in  it  ever  since.  She  seemed  to  have  quarrelled  with  her  hus- 
band's relations,  and  to  have  made  but  few  friends  around  her.  I  did  not 
wonder  at  it  when  I  remembered  her  ever  arrogant  beainng  towards  her 
equals.  I  knew  she  was  not  changed  in  this  respect.  Many  years  of 
seclusion,  while  occupying  a  situation  so  important,  were  not  likely  to 
render  her  more  humble.  Indeed,  there  were  lines  on  her  face  which  told 
their  own  story.  Her  humility  to  me  now  was  overdone.  I  could  not 
help  wondering  if  she  remembered  the  tacitly  hostile  understanding  which 
had  existed  between  us  in  former  days.  I  was  not  now  surprised  at  her 
daughter's  haughty  face,  still  less  did  I  marvel  when  I  learned  how  the 
girl  had  been  reared  like  a  hermit  in  the  great,  lonely,  mildewed  bouse, 
with  no  companion  but  her  unhealthy-minded  mother.  No  doubt,  pride 
had  been  her  first  lesson.  She  had  been  taught  to  set  great  store  on  her 
-beautiful  face,  and  to  count  herself  as  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  the 
peasantry  around  her.  She  had  learned  to  read  and  write  at  the  nearest 
village  school.  While  very  young  she  had — being  in  no  wise  disposed  to 
work  more  than  was  necessary — retired  from  the  field  of  learning  covered 
with  glory,  in  other  words,  with  the  reputation  of  being  "  a  great  scholar ;" 
and  this,  again,  had  contributed  to  fan  the  flame  of  her  conceit.  But,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  she  had  not  won  any  better  feeling  among  her  young  school- 
fellows than  envoy.  As  she  grew  up  and  developed  into  greater  beauty 
day  by  day,  her  mother  had  gone  to  singular  expense  in  order  that  in  her 
dress  as  well  as  in  her  person  she  might  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  peasant 
girls  about. 

Since  she  had  left  off  going  to  school  she  had  spent  her  time  chiefly 
in  reading,  her  studies  being  confined  to  a  lot  of  trashy  old  novels  which 
she  had  discovered  in  an  old  book-case,  the  worst  food  for  such  a  mind 
under  such  circumstances.  Sitting  in  some  window  recess,  snrroundcd  by 
dilapidated  grandeur,  she  had  devoured  volume  after  volume  of  nonsensical 
mbbish,  till  I  do  not  wonder  that  her  brain  was  tarned;  and  she  fancied 
herself  a  heroine  of  the  first  water.  All  this  information  I  drew  directly 
and  indirectly  from  our  housekeeper.  What  the  woman's  motive  could 
have  been  for  thus  bringing  up  her  child,  in  a  way  altogether  above  her 
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Station,  I  could  not  conceive.  Pride  itself  conid  hardly  be  blind  to  the 
ioeTitablj miserable  consequences.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  bad  been 
strangely  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  It  struck  me,  too,  that 
she  showed  more  pride  in  the  girl  than  love  for  her  ;  probably,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  she  had  met  with  little  gratitude,  or  anything  to  keep 
love  stirring  in  return  for  her  cruel  indulgence.  Mrs.  Martin  was  profuse 
in  her  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  family,  and  devotion  to  her  yoang 
mistress  and  foster-child.  I  cut  her  harangue  as  short  as  possible,  and 
got  her  as  quietly  as  might  be  out  of  the  room,  devoutly  wishing  that  she 
and  Nora  were  located  anywhere  but  in  Aylemere  Hall. 

I  was  turning  these  things  in  my  mind,  and  revolving  the  possibility 
of  getting  rid  of  them,  when  I  discovered  that  Lenore  was  not  at  aU  of 
my  way  of  thinking.  Lenore  was  at  that  bright  young  period  of  lift 
when  existence  is  a  streak  of  sunshine  and  life  itself  a  city  of  wonders 
and  delights,  at  whose  jewelled  gates  the  eager  feet  are  pressing  to  enter. 
Her  young  spirit  was  teeming  with  love  and  generosity  to  all  its  kind,  and 
bore  still  the  dew  of  childhood's  fresh  alUtrnstingness  glistening  on  its 
wings.  Like  most  young  girls,  she  had  a  broad  dash  of  romance  in  her 
character,  and  her  imagination  was  at  once  excited  by  Norah's  wild  beauty 
and  odd  disposition.  She  was  delighted  with  Mrs.  Martin's  evident  lore 
for,  and  devotion  to  her ;  and  certainly,  when  I  discovered,  by  many  litde 
proofs,  that  this  affection  of  the  housekeeper  was  genuine,  I  became  much 
more  disposed  to  feel  leniently  towards  her. 

Lenore  would  spend  hours  of  an  evening  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
listening  to  stories  of  her  father  and  mother,  of  which  Mrs.  Martin  had  a 
never-failing  store.  Sometimes  I  followed  her  there  on  different  pretences, 
but  Nora  was  never  to  be  seen  on  these  occasions,  she  seemed  to  shun  us ; 
Lenore  tried  various  means  of  winning  her  trust  and  good-will,  but  in 
vain — she  always  fled  at  our  approach.  Strangely  enough,  from  whatever 
cause,  her  mother  always  seemed  nneasy  at  her  appearance  and  relieved 
when  she  absented  herself,  as  she  did  for  hours  and  days  together— either 
hiding  herself  in  some  unoccupied  room  or  rambling  through  the  wood  or 
np  the  mountain,  no  one  knew  where.  When  I  compared  her  mothei^9 
apparent  want  of  affection  for  the  girl  with  the  foolishly-indulgent  rearmg 
she  had  given  her  I  was  much  puzzled. 

Meanwhile,  Howard  and  the  doctor  were  constant  visiters  at  the  hall, 
and  in  their  genial  society  the  winter  evenings  passed  pleasantly  and  swiftly 
away.  The  mornings  were  amply  filled  with  occupation — ^housekeeping 
duties  for  me  and  heavy  business  for  Lenore,  in  the  shape  of  cutting  out 
work  for  her  school,  making  petticoats  for  her  old  women,  pracUsing  her 
music,  or  reading  German.  We  dined  eariy ;  and  after  dinner,  if  it  were 
dry  at  all,  Lenore  would  wrap  herself  in  a  shawl  and  take  some  ftivourite 
book  out  into  the  wood,  not  far,  and  enjoy  pleasure  in  her  own  way  till  it  grew 
too  dark  to  read.  Then  she  would  trip  round  the  back  way  into  the  houfie- 
keeper's  rookn,  to  warm  herself  at  the  fire  and  hear  stories.  From  this 
retreat  I  was  generally  obliged  to  summon  her  when  the  arrival  of  one  or 
both  of  our  gentlemen  visiters  warned  me  of  tea-time.    And  then  the  little 
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^rl  would  come  in,  with  her  fresh,  smiling  face,  and  bid  them  cheery 
welcome,  and  pour  oat  their  tea,  and  plaj  hostess,  with  such  a  winning 
grace  and  innocent  friendliness,  that  I  did  not  wonder  thej  came  and  came 
again. 

After  tea,  Dr.  Redmond  read  ''Pendennb"  aload  tons,  while  we 
worked,  and  Jnno,  the  doctor's  dog,  lay  corled  upon  the  folds  of  Lenore's 
gown,  winking  in  the  firelight.  On  these  occasions  Mr.  Howard  usnallj 
amased  himself  in  sketching  the  different  characters  in  the  story  as  it  went 
along,  making  most  abanrdly  clever  caricatares  of  the  most  sentimental 
parts,  and  sending  them  flatteriog  across  the  table  into  Lenore's  work- 
basket.  At  each  production  the  story  was  interrupted  by  our  laughter. 
Or,  quite  as  often,  Howard  would  leave  us  after  tea,  and  generally  a  mes- 
sage would  come  in  a  few  moments  to  know  if  Miss  Ennis  would  be  kind 

enoagh  to  say  wheie  she  had  left  Haydn's "  Mass"  or  Rossini's  "  Stabat 

Mater,"  etc.,  etc.,  or  if  Miss  Ennis  happened  to  know  where  Mr.  Howard's 
portfolio  had  been  put.  Of  course.  Miss  Ennis  could  not  but  go  to  find 
the  missing  article,  and  in  a  little  while  we  were  sure  to  hear  the  hum  and 
swell  of  the  organ  summoning  us  to  the  library. 

More  than  once,  on  my  way  thither  at  these  times,  I  have  met  Nora 
hurrying  past  me,  with  her  face  as  black  as  night.  That  girl  haunted  the 
library  when  it  was  dark  and  empty,  and  fied  from  it  like  one  frenzied 
whenever  Lenore's  hand  stirred  the  fire  to  a  blaze  or  Howard's  touched 
the  keys  of  the  organ.  What  evil  spirit  could  possess  the  girl  ?  Those 
encounters  always  revived  old  unpleasant  thoughts,  and  gave  me  the  heart- 
itche  for  the  night.  I  did  not  mention  my  uneasiness  to  Lenore,  knowing 
how  deeply  she  would  be  pained  to  hear  that  any  one  around  her  was  un- 
happy. 

Such  cpnstant  and  sodal  intercourse,  kept  up  in  the  wintry  seclusion 
of  such  a  place  as  Aylemere,  almost  necessarily  made  u^  aQ  familiar 
friends  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  I  liked  both  our  friends.  Howard 
entertained  me,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  his  fine  person  and  versatile 
talents.  I  could  almost  have  forgiven  him  his  self-conceit,  so  completely 
bad  he  won  me  from  my  first  prejudices.  But  I  liked  the  doctor  much 
better ;  he  was  not  such  an  Apollo,  had  not  so  many  pretty  accomplish- 
ments at  his  finger-ends ;  but  I  firmly  believed  that  he  had  depths  within 
him  which  Howard  could  not  sound.  When  his  eye  met  mine,  enforcing 
his  words,  I  felt  that  a  true  soul  looked  forth  from  under  his  straight,  dark 
brow?.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  ability  in  his  profession,  for  I  had 
seen  bis  name  long  before  I  had  seen  himself,  as  author,  upon  several 
valuable  works.  I  knew  he  was  a  charitable  man,  for  he  attended  all 
the  poor  who  needed  his  help,  without  asking  fee  or  return  of  an3r  Idnd. 
More  than  this,  I  soon  saw  that  he  loved  my  Lenore  with  a  manly,  hidden: 
love  that  would  not  grieve  her  generous  yoang  heart,  by  asking  for  that 
Whicli  I  knew  he  believed  was  given  to  another. 

Time  went  on,  takmg  with  it  the  stfows  and  storms  and  the  cozy 
winter-evenings,  covering  the  beech-tree  at  my  window  with  fresh,  new 
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green,  and  clothing  the  world  with  new  beantj.  Our  highland  home 
was  wonderful  in  its  summer  aspect,  so  pnrple  its  hilU,  so  blue  its  skief, 
so  sky-blue  its  lakes.  Lenore  called  it  fairy-land;  and  if  it  were,  she  was 
the  fairy  queen,  in  her  white  dress,  lying  among  the  ferns,  paddling  oa 
the  lake,  or  flitting  among  the  wavering  sunbeams  in  the  leafy,  shady  wood. 

In  May  we  had  a  new  face  at  our  tea-table ;  and  the  dark  nooks  ia 
the  wood  and  the  deserted  rooms  in  the  house,  where  Norah  used  to  lurk 
and  mope,  were  haunted  no  longer.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  how 
this  change  came  about,  but  I  will  do  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

Though,  happily,  I  knew  that  my  society  was  dear  to  Lenore  and 
valued  by  her,  I  did  not  disguise  from  myself  or  her  that  she  must  neces- 
sarily fell  lonely  sometimes  in  Aylemere,  and  long  for  the  companionship 
of  young  girls  like  herself.  She  had  often  spoken  of  her  longing  for  a  sister, 
or  some  one  who  would  be  to  her  like  one.  Since  the  first  week  of  her  com- 
ing to  Aylemere,  Lenore  had  taken  the  most  extraordinaiy  fancy  to  her  foster- 
sister,  and,  strange  to  say,  Nora's  wilfulness  and  caprice  only  seemed  to 
increase  her  interest  in  her.  She  made  a  thousand  excuses  for  her,  and 
was  fond  of  speculating  on  what  she  might  have  been,  had  she  been  jndi* 
ciously  reared  and  educated.  I  knew  that  she  was  revolving  many  scliemes 
for  Norah*s  reformation,  but  I  expected  that  she,  for  whom  so  many  plaos 
were  made,  would  herself  balk  them  all. 

It  was  one  May-day  that  Lenore  first,  with  a  good  deal  of  trepldatloQ^ 
opened  her  mind  to  me,  and  asked  my  approbation  of  a  scheme  on  which 
she  had  set  her  heart.  This  was  to  adopt  Nora  as  her  sister.  She  wished 
to  have  her  live  in  the  house,  and  dress  and  appear  in  every  way  as  her 
equal.  She  would  set  to  work  and  teach  her  everything  she  knew  her- 
self,  nor  rest  till  she  had  made  a  lady  of  her  in  every  respect.  When 
she  had  succeeded  thus  far,  and  won  the  passionate  love  and  gratitude 
which  she  was  convinced  would  outgush  from  Nora's  proud  heart  at  the 
touch  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  then  Lenore  would  take  her  to  London, 
and  give  her  eveiy  advantage.  '^  We  can  take  a  nice  little  house  in 
Brompton,  aunt,  and  Nora  and  I,  we  two  Lenorea,  can  take  lessons  together 
in  music,  and  go  to  the  museum  for  drawing.  It  will  be  delightful,  show- 
in?  her  all  the  sights  of  London.  And  then  I  shall  have  a  sister.  Sho 
will  look  so  beautiful  in  her  new  position,  and  she  will  be  so  hs^py  l" 

When  I  say,  reader,  that  I  consented  to  this  wild  proposal,  I  owe  it 
to  myself  to  say  abo  that  I  did  at  first  what  I  could  to  oppose  it.  I 
had  not  the  same  trust  in  Nora's  gratitude  and  affection,  as  a  return  for  all 
that  Lenore  could  do  for  her.  She  was  the  very  last  person  I  should  have 
chosen  as  a  suitable  object  for  such  an  experiment.  But  Lenore  had  so  set 
her  heart  on  it,  she  had  so  little  of  what  girls  usually  called  pleasure,  and 
her  generosity  was  really  so  beautiful  to  me,  that  I  was  fain  to  yield  her 
the  point. 

At  last  I  compromised  the  matter.  I  said,  "  I  will  sanction  your 
teaching  the  girl ;  and,  if  she  show  disposition  to  impro^ve  or  talents  that 
can  be  cultivated,  I  allow  you  to  treat  her  as  your  equal,  and  take  her  to 
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London,  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  putting  her  in  the  way  of 
earning  her  bread.  If  she  prove  clever  and  manageable,  and  profit  by  her 
advantages,  she  can  easily  get  a  situation  as  governess  or  teacher  of  some 
kind.  To  more  than  this  I  cannot  permit  you  to  bind  yourself.  In  after 
years  when  you  are  your  own  mistress,  and  Nora  has  been  proved,  you  will 
see  more  clearly  where  to  limit  your  bounty.'' 

Dr.  Redmond,  when  consulted,  agreed  with  me,  his  eyes  watered  as  they 
rested  on  Lenore*s  face,  beaming  with  generous  enthusiasm.  He  turned 
from  her  with  a  sigh.  I  knew  it  was  at  least  half  for  the  anticipated 
failure  of  the  child's  pet  scheme.  And  so  it  was  arranged  that  Nora  waa 
to  be  received  amongst  us  an  equal. 

I  could  not  but  wonder  how  Lenore  meant  to  open  the  question  to  Nora. 
I  knew  that  she  was  nervous  and  timid  about  it,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
small  difficulty  for  her,  even  to  get  speech  of  the  girl  at  all. 

A  few  days  passed,  during  which  Lenore  busied  herself  in  fitting  up  a 
nice  little  room  hear  her  own,  and  making  it  pretty  and  comfortable  as 
though  it  were  for  some  dear  friend.  She  also  altered  several  nice  dresses 
of  her  own,  for  Nora  was  larger  and  stouter  than  she,  and  placed  them  in 
the  wardrobe. 

One  evening  Lenore  went  into  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  found  Nora 
there  alone.  The  girl,  after  makmg  a  stiff  curtsy,  muttered  something 
abDut  going  to  fetch  her  mother,  and  was  hurrying  off,  as  usual,  when 
Lenore  took  her  kindly  by  the  hand  and  asked  her  to  wait,  as  she  wished 
to  talk  to  ber  about  something  which  would  be  for  her  good. 

Nora  said,  proudly,  ''  Thank  you.  Miss ;  but  my  mother  can  keep  me, 
and  I  don*t  want  to  take  a  situation."  She  thought  Lenore  wanted  to 
engage  her  for  a  lady's  maid,  and  her  headstrong  pride  rebelled  against 
any  servile  occupation. 

'*  No,  Nora,  only  listen  to  me,"  urged  Lenore,  in  the  most  sweet-tem- 
pered way,  '*  you  mistake  my  meaning  altogether.  I  have  no  sister,  Nora, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  be  one  to  me.  I  want  you  to  live  with  me  like 
a  lady,  Nora,  and  I  will  teach  you  everything  I  can.  I  am  sure  you  are 
clever  and  will  work  hard.  Education  will  raise  you  to  the  level  of  those 
who  seem  above  you  now,  and  make  you  independent.  I  have  prepared  a 
nice  little  room  for  you  up  stairs,  and  there  are  plenty  of  books  in  the  library. 
We  can  study  there  in  the  mornings,  and  take  walks  together  in  the  after- 
noons, and  in  the  evenings  we  can  draw  or  work.  I  shall  so  like  to  teach 
you  to  do  both.  You  shall  have  sufficient  pocket-money  and  suitable 
dresses ;  we  shall  be  so  happy.  Dear  Nora,  won't  you  come,  this  very 
evening  ?" 

I  happened  to  be  passing  by  the  door  at  the  moment  when  Lenore 
made  her  proposal,  and  paused  to  observe  the  singular  scene. 

Lenore  spoke  all  this  quickly  and  nervously,  for  Nora's  face  at  first  was 
sullen  and  unpromising,  but,  as  my  generous  child  went  on,  and  her  real 
intentions  dawned  on  the  girl's  mind,  her  eyes  widened,  her  lips  parted,  the 
blood  burnt  on  her  cheeks,  and  surfeited  pride  dilated  her  nostrils. 

She  did  not  fall  on  her  knees,  nor  cry,  nor  kiss  my  Lenore's  bountiful 
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little  hand,  as  I  thought  an  impalske  Irish  peasant  girl  onght  to  do  when 
fayonrs  are  iinexpectedlj  heaped  on  her,  bat  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
wavering  between  delight  and  uncertainty,  she  merely  stared  at  tfer  bene- 
factress and  stammered*— > 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  will  make  me  a  lady,  like  yourself?" 

"  I  do,'*  saidjLenore,  smiling ;  "  I  want  you  to  be  my  sister — I  want  to 
make  yon  happy.  Will  yOu  come  with  me,  now,  and  I  will  try  to  make 
you  believe  so  ?" 

"  I  will  come,"  said  Nora ;  and,  as  the  two  passed  me  coming  oat,  I  was 
flfmazed  to  see  Nora  looking  as  pale  and  coot  as  ever. 

"  Well,  in  all  my  tolerably  long  experience,  I  never  met  so  strange  d 
ofeatnre !"  was  my  thought,  as  I  watched  them  pass  op  the  staircase,  those 
two  of  the  same  name,  so  singularly  divided  in  character,  looks,  birth,  and* 
so  oddly  broaght  together  by  circumstances  and  impulse. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  May  when  this  happened.  We  sat  now  in  the 
evenings  in  the  draidng-r6om,  which  was  a  lighter  and  more  summer-like 
room  than  the  dining-room.  We  always  had  a  fire  in  the  evenings ;  tlie 
room  was  large,  and  night  is  always  chill  in  the  lieighbourhood  of  the 
mountains.  The  room  was  a  pretty  one,  with  flowing  curtains,  and  wide 
\yindows,  its  colouring  was  rich  and  delicate,  and  it  was  amply  supplied 
With  Parian  statuettes  and  stands  of  fresh  flowers.  Howard  used  to  quiz 
Lenore  and  say,  that  her  drawing-room  looked  like  a  gallery  of  fine  arts, 
and  smelt  like  a  flower-garden. 

Thb  evening,  about  half  an  hour  after  witnessing  the  (to  me)  portent 
tons  scene  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  I  was  entering  the  drawing-room, 
with  a  jar  of  preserves  in  my  hand  and  many  misgivings  on  my  niind^ 
#hen  I  paused  on  the  threshold  in  a  shock,  half  of  surprise,  half  of  diismay, 
a  young  lady  was  arranging  the  pots  in  a  window-stand,  with  the  setting 
sun  full  upon  her  figure.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  muslin,  embroidiered 
with  a  scarlet  flower,  her  dark  hair  was  artistically  arranged,  and  a  blossom 
of  scarlet  geranium  Was  fastened  among  the  plaits.  She  looked  beantifoi' 
n  the  extreme,  and  queenly  enough  for  any  station. 

I  took  fear  to  mf  heart  that  moment  when  I  saw  what  a  lady  Nora 
made  at  the  first  starting.  I  went  forward  and  held  out  my  hand,  and 
tried  to  congratulate  her  as  kindly  aS  I  could  on  the  improvenient  in  her 
condition.  She  curtsied  and  said  coldly  that  "she  hoped  she  should  give 
satisfaction." 

At  these  odd  words  it  struck  me  thikt  she  had  intrenched  herself  and 
her  impertinent  pride  behind  the  most  audacious  and  unaccessible  subter- 
fuge. She  was  determined  to  appear  to  think  that  she  was  required  by 
Lenore  for  her  own  convenience,  and  was  rather  conferring  a  benefit  than 
receiving  one.  When  this  dawned  full  upon  me,  I  would  have  given  ^m& 
hundreds  of  my  child's  property  to  rid  her  of  Nora.  Btit  l!ie  thing  was 
irrevocable. 

Soon  Lenore  came  ill,  looking  like  a  grave  little  sprite  in  her  cloudy 
grey  dress.  Her  manner  to  Nora  was  tender  and  anxious.  A  stranger, 
seeing  the  two,  would  have  imagined  that  Lenore  was  the  timid  dependent. 
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seeking  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  l^er  l^eoelactress,  and  Nora  the  stately^ 
high-bom  ladj,  condescending  to  pa^tronize  the  shrinking  little  girl  beside 
her. 

Howard  came  in  a  little  time,  and  I  saw  Lenore's  e«ger,  questioning  look 
in  his  face,  as  she  presented  her  *'  new  sister."  I  had  some  time  seen  that 
she  prized  his  opinion  (ah  me !)  above  any  one  else*8.  He  loctked  thnnder- 
strnck  and  his  face  clouded  oyer ;  evidentlj,  he  was  exceedingly  displeased 
at  this  new  moye,  though  I  could  not  conceiye  for  a  moment  what  business 
it  was  of  his. 

Lenore  looked  discouraged  and  disappointed  that  she  met  no  look  of 
sympathizmg  approbation.  Howard,  in  the  most  sarcastically  polite  tone 
asked,   '*  and,  pray,  by  what  name  am  I  to  know  this  lady  ?" 

Lenore  resented  this,  and  plucking  up  courage,  answer.od  rather  defiantly, 
and  then  turned  from  him  in  extreme  vexation ;  while  Nora,  ciimson  to 
her  hair,  and^  with  a  perfect  thunderbolt  sitting  on  her  black  eyebrows, 
retired  silently  to  a  distant  seat  by  the  window^  from  which  she  could 
not  be  coaxed  all  the  eyening. 

For  my  part — though  I  felt  puzzled  and  vexed  at  Howard,  I  must  own 
that  I  rather  relished  seeing  Nora's  intolerable  pride  lowered.  I  sat 
silently  at  my  work  all  that  evening  with  no  pleasant  thoughts,  indeed,  it 
was  the  first  unhappy  evening  I  had  spent  in  Aylemere ;  Howard  soon 
engrossed  Lenore.  One  of  his  bright  looks  conquered  her  iU-humour ;  and 
I  believe  Nora  might  have  indulged  her  temper  in  the  comer  to  her  hearth 
content,  had  not  Dr.  Redmond  come  in,  and,  (with  as  much  respect  and 
consideration  as  if  she  were  a  countess,)  endeavoured  to  make  her  talk  to 
him,  but  all  in  vain.  Finding  this,  he  brought  out  the  chess-table,  and 
volunteered  to  teach  her  the  game.  This  she  would  have  refused  if  she 
bad  dared,  b^t  he  had  a  quiet  way  of  mastering  rebellious  spirits,  and  she, 
stubborn  as  she  was,  felt  herself  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  but  even 
firmer  will  than  her  own. 

At  bed-time  Lenore  seen^d  conscience-stricken  on  recollecting  how  mnch 
she  had  been  attending  to  Howard  and  how  little  to  Nora.  Both  the 
gentlemen  noted  her  confusion  with  a  smile,  Howard's  was  one  of  triumph, 
as  he  collected  his  sketches  and  prepared  to  take  leave.  The  doctor's  was 
a  painfully  sad  one ;  and,  with  his  usual  unselfish  tact,  he  relieved  the  child 
by  starting  a  proposal  for  a  summer-day  excursion  to  some  place  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

When  we  took  our  candles,  Lenore  oonductjed  Nora  to  her  pretty 
room,  with  the  most  sisterly  kindness.     I  fancy  she  got  little  thanks  for  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Three  months  passed,  during  which  it  became  every  day  more  clear 
to  me  that  Lenore  returned  Howard's  evident  love  for  her ;  and  I  lived  in 
hourly  expectation  of  the  child's  asking  my  .consent  to  be  his  wife.    I  can- 
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not  BSLj  that  the  prospect  of  snch  a  marriage  made  me  very  happj,  and 
yet  I  coald  urge  no  objection  to  it.  Howard  was  yonng,  gifted,  handsome, 
good-tempered,  and  had  besides  the  reputation  of  great  wealth.  What 
could  my  objection  be  ?  And  yet  my  heart  went  not  with  it.  I  conld 
not  help  wishing  that  it  had  been  the  worthy  Doctor  who  had  won  mj 
child's  heart.  I  was  even  debarred  from  asking  counsel  of  him,  in  my 
uneasy  speculations,  for  I  saw  how  it  was  with  the  good  man.  He  had 
his  own  share  of  trouble  to  wrestle  with. 

Meanwhile,  Nora  was  behaving  herself  much  better  than  I  had  ex  • 
pected  from  her  unpromising  beginning.  I  cannot  say  ^hat  she  was  much 
more  amiable,  but  she  was  less  sullen,  and  applied  herself  to  learn  with  a 
degree  of  energy  that  amazed  me  and  delighted  Lenore.  I  began  to  ven- 
ture a  hope  that  Lenore's  attempt  would  be  blest,  and  that  Time — ^wonder- 
worker that  he  is — might  even  convert  Kora  to  gentle  and  companionable 
ways.  Howard  had  quite  altered  his  manner  to  her.  He  now  talked 
to  her  in  that  good-humoured,  bantering  way  that  we  use  to  a  wilful  child, 
he  even  paid  her  little  kindnesses,  and  attentions  f or  Lenore*s  sake,  who 
was  quite  happy  to  see  them  fiiends. 

Meanwhile,  my  dear  friend  the  doctor  was  rarely  and  more  rarely  seen 
at  the  hall.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  presence  did  not  afifect  the  happi- 
ness of  our  family  group.  Lenore  was  vexed  when  she  missed  him ;  but 
she  accepted  his  excuses,  and  never  dreamed  of  the  real  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence. 

I  was  becoming  reconciled  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  hoping 
that  it  was  all  going  to  turn  out  for  the  best,  when  an  accident,  trifling  in 
itself,  happened  to  destroy  my  peace  of  mind  and  rouse  up  a  thousand 
doubts  and  fears  to  torment  me. 

One  evening  I  had  some  linen  to  leave  in  Nora's  room,  and  I  happened 
to  open  a  drawer  which  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  notice  was  one  which  she 
generally  kept  locked.  In  arranging  its  contents,  I  lifted  something  from 
which  fluttered  a  little  packet  of  silk  paper.  It  opened  in  falling  and  the 
contents  were  scattered  in  the  drawer.  I  picked*  them  np  to  replace 
them.  The  first  thing  I  lifted  was  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  a 
pencil-likeness  of  Howard.  I  remembered  his  doing  it  one  evening  in  the 
drawing-room  mirror  for  our  amusement.  The  next  thing  was  a  half-cat 
pencil,  also  Howard's ;  and  the  next,  a  bunch  of  dried  flowers. 

Ah,  me  I  what  a  revelation  was  in  that  small  collection  of  rubbish!  Here 
was  the  reading  of  that  riddle  which  had  puzzled  me  ever  since  the  first  night 
of  my  coming  to  Aylemere.  That*  dark,  worshipping  face  that  had  looked 
at  me  from  the  library  shadows — the  sullen  frowns  that  had  greeted  Le- 
nore's entrance  with  Howard — Nora's  black  looks  and  rapid  flights  when 
those  two  lingered  together  at  the  organ — her  rage  at  Howard's  reception 
of  her  on  the  first  evening  of  her  introduction  to  the  drawing-room— all 
these  strange,  wild  doings  and  seemings  of  Nora's  rose  before  me,  and 
ranged  themselves  into  something  of  meaning.  I  was  forced  into  the  belief 
that  Nora's  foolish,  untamed  heart  had  been  given  to  Howard  even  before 
we  came  at  all,  and  that  she  still  aspired  to  become  his  wife.    That  she 
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did  SO  I  conid  not  donbt,  whea  I  tboaght  of  her  improved  manners  and 
anxiety  to  educate  herself.  She  had,  then,  taken  all  Howard's  little  kind- 
nesses of  late  as  acts  of  homage  to  her.  Her  egotism  blinded  her  to  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  except  when  her  jealous  temper  drove  her  into  those 
fierce  fics  of  gloom  in  which  she  often  indulged.  All  this  passed  swiftly 
through  my  mind,  and  brought  mo  to  my  distressing  conclusion.  I  hastily 
replaced  the  unlucky  treasures,  locked  the  drawer,  and  hastened  to  my  own 
room  to  ponder  over  my  unhappy  anticipations. 

Before  going  farther  with  my  story,  I  must  beg  my  readers  to  pardon 
me  if  I  have  been  too  prosy ;  but  I  am  growing  old  now,  and  I  believe  age 
is  evc;r  inclined  to  be  gaiTulous.  I  will  do  my  best  to  hasten  to  the  con* 
clusiou  of  my  tale. 

One  golden  August  morning  Lcnore  and  Nora  set  out,  with  baskets  in 
their  hands,  for  a  day's  nutting  in  Aylemere  wood.  They  were  pretty 
light  calico  dresses  and  broad-leafed  hats.  As  I  stood  in  the  doorway, 
shading  my  eyes  with  my  band,  to  watch  them  down  the  aVenue,  I  thought 
that  nowhere  could  be  seen  two  lovelier  girls. 

I  sat  at  my  work  all  day  ;  and,  when  the  appearance  of  the  tea-tray 
warned  me  it  was  eveniog,  I  put  on  my  shawl  and  went  to  meet  the 
ramblers. 

I  stopped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  sun- 
set.    Presently  I  saw  Nora  coming  bounding  through  the  underwood  like 
a  hunted  stag.     I  smiled  at  her  unusual  activity,  for  she  was  not  wont  to 
move  so  briskly.     Dashing  through  the  briars  she  came,  the  red   sunlight 
striking  on  her  figure  with  brilliant  effect,  her  light  drapery  flying,  and  her 
hat  swinging  round  her  neck  by  the  strings.    When  she  came  near  enough 
for  me  to  distinguish  her  features  I  became  frightened.     This  was  no 
sportive  lass,  but  seemingly  a  reckless  mad-woman,  who  rushed  along, 
swinging  herself  by  lower  branches  of  trees  from  ci-ag  to  crag,  through 
briars  and  bushes,  as  though  she  felt  not  the  ground  under  her  feet.     She 
passed  me  in  this  insane  fashion,  without  a  word.     I  don't  believe  she 
even  saw  me.    What  was  the  meaning  of  this  wild  freak  ?     I  knew  not 
whether  to  smile  or  be  alarmed,   and  finally  decided  that  I  should  be 
very  angry.     Were  we  always  to  be  annoyed  by  this  girl's  ungovernable 
temper  ?   I  turned  and  followed  her  to  the  house.    Not  seeing  her  any- 
where, I  thought  it  better  to  make  no  inquries,  and  returned  to  the  hall- 
door  just  in  time  to  see  Lenore  come  racing  up  the  path,  breathless  and  with 
blooming  cheeks.     She  threw  her  arms  around  me,   and  buried  her  hot 
face  in  my  neck,  whispering  a  few  broken  words  which  I  easily  compre- 
hended.    The  crisis  had  then  come.     The  precious  secret  was  told.     Oh  ! 
blessings  on  my  darling's  pure  trust !  She  sprang  from  my  arms  and  fled 
to  her  own  room.     I  broshed  the  tears  from  my  eyes,  for  I  saw  Howard 
coming  towards  me.    When  I  looked  on  his  bright,  frank  face,  what  could 
I  do  but  sti'etch  forth  my  hand  and  give  him  my  blessing  and  welcome  ? 
We  went  into  the  house ;  neither  of  the  girls  had  made  their  appearance. 
I  busied  myself  at  the  tea-tray  and  removed  vhe  '*  cozy"  from  the  tea-pot, 
glancing  now  and  then  at  Howard  as  he  stood  in  the  sunny  window, 
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plucking  tbe  dead  leaves  from  a  geranlam.  I  felt  quite  prond  of  him,  he 
looked  so  handsome  and  so  happj.  '*  Bat,  ah !  my  dear  worthy  Doctor," 
thought  I,  as  I  dropped  the  sugar  into  the  cups,  '^  why  must  one  so  often 
saffer  for  another's  bliss  ?*' 

Leuore  came  stealing  slyly  in  and  took  her  seat  at  the  table.     I  knew 
what  a  tumult  lay  under   those  downcast  lids,  and  scarcely  ventured  to 
speak,  at  first  for  fear  of  disconcerting  her.     Howard  soon  relicFed  us, 
however,  by  starting  a  conversation  in  his  gay  way,  and  soon  we  were 
chatting  merrily  as  three  happy  people  could  do.     Tea  was  nearly  over 
when  we  missed  Nora.    Lenore  was  dismayed,  and  Howard  laughed.    Thej 
had  missed  her  in  the  wood  and  had  never  seen  her  since.     I  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  ask  her  to  come  down.     She  sent  back  an  answer  that  she  did  noK 
require  any  tea.     Lenore  ran  np  and  found  her  door  locked.    I  told  her 
not  to  mind  Nora — she  knew  her  odd  temper.     At  this  I  saw  Howard 
smile  a  queer  smile  to  himself,  and,  somehow,  my  good  humour  was  spoiled 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.     After  tea  I  lay  on  the  sofa,  and  allowed  the 
lovers  to  talk  uninterruptedly.     My  couch  was  in  tbe  shadow^-corner,  bat 
all  the  rest  of  the  room  was  flooded  with  yellow  light.     The  harvest  moon 
looked  full  over  the  shoulder  of  a  tall  fir-tree ;  I  could  see  it  as  I  lay.    Thfe 
windows  of  the  room  were  glass  doors ;  one  stood  open  now,  and  the  scent 
of  roses  and  jasmine  reached  me  even  in  my  distant  .nook.     Howard's 
graceful  figure  stood  in  dark  relief  against  the  dreamy  moonlight  and  bLi 
shadow  fell  long  npon  the  floor.     Lenore  glimmered  beside  him  like  a  pale 
little  sprite. 

Watchmg  them,  I  fell  asleep ;  and,  when  I  wakened  I  was  shocked  to 
find  that  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and  they  were  talking  by  the  window 
as  if  it  had  only  been  seven.  I  scolded  Howard  for  not  wiping  me,  but 
he  laughed  heartily  at  my  having  slept  at  my  post.  I  hurried  him,  laugh- 
ing, out  of  the  haU-door  and  locked  it  I  then  went  np  with  Lenore  to  her 
bed-room,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  I  sat  with  her  in  the  moonlight,  and 
listened  to  the  innocent  overflowings  of  a  young,  loving  heart.  Kever  was 
there  such  a  hero  as  Rodolph,  never  so  happy  a  girl  as  Lenore.  My  poor 
darling  I  It  was  one — ^striking  by  the  hall  clock,  when  I  closed  her  door, 
and,  candle  in  hand,  took  my  way  down  the  passage.  I  suddenly  thought 
of  Nora.  So  much  had  I  been  taken  up  with  others  that  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten her.  A  feeling  of  pity  and  tenderness  for  the  poor  wild  girl  over- 
came my  anger.  I  wished  to  see  if  she  slept,  to  speak  a  soothing  word. 
I  knocked  at  her  door — ^no  answer ;  I  went  in ;  no  Nora  there,  the  bed 
untouched,  the  chamber  vacant.  I  went  down  stairs  to  search  for  her. 
Passing  the  kitchen,  I  was  surprised  to  see  some  of  the  servants  sitting  up 
by  the  fire.  I  asked  why  they  were  not  in  bed,  and  one  looked  at  another, 
but  no  one  answered.  On  my  repeated  inquiries,  some  one  said  that  the 
housekeeper  was  out,  and  they  were  waiting  up  for  her.  At  last  the  mys- 
tery came  out.  Nora  had  left  the  house  unknown  to  any  one ;  her  mother 
had  missed  her  an  hour  ago,  and  had  gone  off  to  search  for  her  and  bring 
her  back ;  there  were  no  tidings  of  either  yet.     Here  was  a  business !  I 
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.seat  tiro  m&s  anrof  to  lo^k  for  tlie  mothM  and  disttghter,  sad  tbe  rest 
of  the  servants  to  bed,  s^ing,  I  would  wait  up  and  let  them  in 
myself. 

Two  hours  I  sat  in  the  slkizt  hoosei  Ihtanisi^;  my  eonedeHoe  reproaeh«' 
ing  me  keenlj  all  the  whiles  I  aione  knew  whait  had  driven  the  ualnckj 
Nora  away  from  her  hone  and  sbelttr  is  the  night  Whei«  she  meant  io 
^  aad  what  she  meaat  to  do^  were^  a^  puszle;  (  knew  her  well  enough  to 
be  asenred  that  she  had  never  calcnbted  these  oonstderations  b«t  in  »  YBigi» 
way,  if  at  all-  God  akvne  knew  where  she  had  gone,  ov  whai  wonld  befall 
lier.  Now  did  my  consdemce  sting  me^  that,  snspeedngas  I  had  fram  the 
first,  her  attachment  to  Howard,  I  had  consented  to  introdnoe  her  to  his 
^aUj  society  as  his  ecpuL  I  might  ha^  known  thaJb  in  her  eveiy  feeling 
was  a  strong  passion,  whether  of  love  or  hate ;  and,  if  she  had  cherished 
the  ahsanl  idea  of  becoming  his  wife,  while  onlj  a  poor  peasant  giri,  how 
ranch  would  her  hopes  kKsens  when  she  met  him  on  his  own  level.  And 
Dhen  again  arose  that  painf  id  doubt  of  him,  that  had  so  many  times  arisen, 
and  sO  many  times  been  driv^en  down  again  and  trampled  as  unworthy. 
Many  times  bad  I  been  assured  that  ha  was  weli  mvnme  of  Nora's  love  for 
iiun,  mad  asi  (^ten  had  S  seen  him  treat  the  idea  with  levity,  even  ridicule. 
In  my  uneasy*  momenta  it  had  ocencved  to  me  that  one  so  supremely  proud 
as  Nora,  never  would  havv  snffieied  him  to  discover  her  feelingi^  had  sho 
not  been  in  some  way  sought,  and  led  to  imagine  that  he  loved,  or  at  least, 
admired  her.  5ick  at  heart  and  remorseful,  I  wished  wo  had  never  come 
to  Aylemere. 

At  last  I  heard!  a  knec^tag  at  the  door,  and  hastened  lo  open  tt.  One 
of  the  men  was  there,  brimfnl  of  news  and  out  of  breath. 

^Ochl  ma'am**  s«d  he,  ^'the  di^vil*s  own  work's  to  do,  this  night, 
that  yoang  limb  o'  satan's  knocked  her  mother  down  the  difb,  an'  she';! 
iyin'  lor  death  in  the  cabin  below  !** 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?"  Cried  I. 
^*  I  mane,"  said  he,  ^'  thai  the  poor  woman  seen  her  goin*  along  the 
road  with  her  bundle,  an'  she  was  just  on  her,  when  the  yonog  miscreant 
darted  up  into  the  wood  an'  bid ;  an  when  she  fbilyed  her,  an^  sarched  up 
nn'  down,  anf  at  last  fi}un'  her,  an'  laid  hands  an  her,  the  young  one  toro 
from  her  an'  pushed  her  down  the  stones^  so  that  she'U  never  see  the 
momin' !  She's  hn^  callin'  for  the  Priest,  poor  soul !  an*  the  Docthor. 
TheyVe  there  by  this;  and  she  said  she  wookl  like  to  see  yourself  afore 
ahe'dgoT 

Trembling  with  horror,  i  hwried  on  my  eloak  and  foHowed  the  man 
to  a  cabin  not  far  away  from  the  hall»  There  laf  poor  Martin,  the  house- 
keeper, moaoiog  with  paiin,  but  quite  oonseionsv  The  Doctor  was  tending 
her  kindly,  while  a  crowd  of  the  neighbonrs  stood  about ;  Nora,  crouching 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  her  face  bnriod  in  her  Up,  a  veiy  picture  of  re- 
morse and  despair.  The  poor  woman  recognised  me  as  I  entered,  gave 
a  fiiint  shriek,  hid  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes  a  few  moments,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  stt  up.  ''  I  have  something  on  my  mind"  said  she,  ^*  that 
I  mqst  tell." 

VOJ.  2  B 
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"Mother!  mother!"  whispered  Nora,  writhing  in  anguish,   "  don't  ^ 
eaj  I  did  it,  they  will  hang  me  when  your'e  gone !" 

"  You  !  no,  poor  misfortunate  child,  you  did'nt  do  it !  Take  notice 
all  of  yon,"  cried  she,  raising  her  voice,  ''  that  my  death  is  on  my  own 
head,  no  one  hurt  me  but  only  my  own  rashness,  and  no  one  is  to  be 
blamed  when  I'm  gone.  But,  oh !  I  daren't  die  without  tellin'  what's 
weigbin'  my  sonl  down,  dowo,  I  mast  tell  it  not  to  the  Pnest  alone,  bnt 
to  all  the  world.  Oh  !  God,  spake  the  truth  out  of  my  month,  and  listen 
all  of  ye,  an'  you  lady,  an'  you,  poor  wronged  orphan,  an'  dont'  be  cur^in' 
me,  but  l&ve  me  to  God's  judgment  an'  mercy  this  night,  An*  take  waruiti' 
by  a  wretched  sinner !" 

She  stopped,  and  feebly  wiped  the  chill  perspiration  from  her  face — 
she  went  on. 

"  I  take  God  to  witness  that  thftt  girl  beside  me  is  not  a  drop  of  blood 
to  me,  but  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Philip  £nni8  an'  his  wife;  an*  that 
.  f^weet  angd  above  in  the  hall  is  .my  own,  own  true  child,  an'  the  child  of  John 
Martin,  my  husband.  'Twas  the  devil  tempted  roe,  an'  I  hungered  for 
riches  an'  grandeur  for  my  own  ;  an*  I  sent  her,  Lenore  Martin  (she  ^  as 
called  for  the  masther's  daughter,)  I  sent  her  to  Italy  to  my  masiher  and 
itnsthress  as  their  own  child ;  an'  kept  Leuore  Ennis,  the  real  heiress  of 
Avlemere,  here  with  myself,  an'  passed  h(T  as  mi/  daughter.  An' oh ! 
Kora,"  she  shrieked,  "  I  never  cojild  love  you  like  my  own,  for  you  had 
the  proud  Eiiuis  blood  in  your  veins.  But  I  did  what  I  could  to  rear 
you  well.     Dou't  curse  me !     Don't  curse  me !" 

I  cannot  remember  how  the  bystanders  received  this  strange  an- 
nouncement. When  I  look  back  upon  that  scene,  it  seems  to  me  like  a 
])niuful  dream  in  which  I  only  recall  one  prominent  figure — Nora.  When 
first  her  name  was  mentioned  as  heiress  of  Aylemere,  she  threw  up  her 
face,  white,  stiff,  erect,  like  one  listening  for  the  ai^hangel's  trumpet. 
When  the  last  word  was  uttered,  and  the  poor  creature  fell  back  upon  the 
bed,  Nora  sprang  to  her  feet  with  white  lips  and  vengeful  eyes,  and  shook 
her  clenched  hands  at  the  sufferer. 

"  Woman !  woman  1"  she  cried,  "  how  dared  you  blast  my  life  ?  But 
wait,  wait,  wait,  life  is  miue  yet  1"  and  she  turned  and  darted  like  a  flame 
from  the  <iabin  door  into  the  darkness. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  state  of  my  own  feelings  at  this  terrihle 
crisis.  The  doctor,  ever  faithful  and  sympathizing,  wrang  my  hand  and 
kd  me  into  the  adjoining  room.  He  sent  away  those  who  had  collected 
in  the  house  from  curiosity,  and  left  the  dying  woman  to  be  consoled  by 
the  good  clergyman  who  had  arrived. 

I  asked  the  doctor's  counsel,  and  his  opinion  of  what  we  had  heard. 
He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  woman's  confession  was  true,  even  had 
fthe  no  other  proofs  than  her  mere  word.  For,  me,  I  had  not  the  shadow 
o^  a  doubt.  Nora's  once  puzzling  likeness  to  Carmel  was  now  explained. 
And,  great  Heaven  !  was  that  fiei'ce,  unloveable  creature  the  child  of  my 
gentle  Carmel?  <<The  proud  blood  of  the  Ennises" — the  woman  said 
well ;  they  were  ever  a  proud  family.    Philip  was  a  good  man,  bat  pride 
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was  bis  besetting  sin.  And  Leuore,  mj  darling,  my  charge,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  these  lowlj  people.  Well !  nothing  could  make  her  other 
than  she  was,  nothing  could  change  her  beaatifal  nature.  Be  her  paren- 
tage what  it  might,  she  was  my  Lenore.  And  yet,  how  strange  !  I  found 
myself  no  longer  in  the  position  of  her  lawful  guardian.  I  was  Nora's 
guardian,  so  also  was  Dr.  Redmond.  True,  in  a  very  few  months  each  of 
these  two  Lenores  would  complete  her  twenty-first  year,  and  our  gnardian- 
ahip  would  expire  ;  but  my  heart  smote  me  when  I  thought  of  the  dear 
dead,  and  Nora  their  child,  their  wronged,  neglected  child.  My.  very  soul 
was  wrung.  I  fancied  I  saw  Carmel's  dead  eyes  looking  at  me  moun>- 
fnliy  through  the  gloom,  reproaching  me  with  wishing  to  desert  my  trust. 
My  one  bright  spot  in  the  waste  of  darkness  before  me  was  my  darling's 
marriage,  which  would  prevent  her  feeling  the  loss  of  home  and  fortune. 
And  Howard — would  this  make  any  change  in  him  ?  I  would  not  now 
admit  the  cruel  doubt. 

Some  of  these  thoughts  were  discussed  with  the  doctor  as  we  walked 
back  to  the  bouse ;  some  were  kept  to  myself. 

He  said  :  '*  I  have  no  doubt  Nora  will  not  lose  time  in  establishing 
her  rights,  and  it  may  be  unpleasant  for" — what  should  he  call  her  ?— 
Ikliss  Ennis  no  longer— ^Met  me  call  her  Lenure  to  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
heart-tremor  in  his  voice.  "  is  she  not  as  a  dear  child  to  me  ?  Come 
with  me,  dear  madam,  to  my  house.  I  have  been  her  guardian  up  u> 
this,  and  now,  when  she  is  homeless  does  she  not  doubly  require  a  guar- 
dian's protection  ?     Let  my  house  be  your  home  till she  will  soon  not 

require  cither  of  her  old  protectors ;"  and  he  smiled,  trying  to  deceive  me, 
simple  man ! 

Ruth  Millais.  , 
(to  be  continued.) 


A  CHINESE  LOUIS  BLANC  IN  THE  ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 

There  is  an  old  German  rhyme  to  the  effect  that  — 

**  The  world  is  a  ball,  and  will  roll  if  'tis  let" 
One  of  the  most  interesting  studies  of  the  hbtorian  is  to  follow  these 
^*  Rollings  of  the  ball ;"  to  observe  the  successive  phases  which  it  presents 
dm*ing  their  course ;  the  periodic  appearance  and  disappearance  ot  certam 
phenomena  upon  its  surface  ;  and,  above  all,  to  watch  how  regularly,  at 
stated  intervals,  certain  lights  and  shadows  repeat  themselves  ia  its 
whirling — how  actors  appear  and  disappear,  while  action  itself  is  con- 
stant— 

'*  All  things  with  each  other  blending, 
Each  to  all  its  being  lending, 
All  on  each  in  time  depending." 
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I  hftve  latelj  stnmbkd  npoa  a  passage  in  ChUiese  Iiidtory,  so  cdrtMia  in 
itself,  as  well  aa  in  its  relations  to  modera  times^  that  I  (faiDk  H  well  de^ 
serring  of  tiia  nojdce  of  hiatorieal  studenta.  It  bears  so  striking  an  analogy 
to  what  ooeurred  nadar  oar  own  eye9^  a  few  years  a^,  in  the  last  French, 
levolotien,  tkat  one  night  almoat  suppose  the  actors  in  the  CbijBeso  drama 
to  be  bat  rehearsing  for  the  modem  performance.  There  is  a  esrioas 
snpentitioa  in  Gliina,  which  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  the  old  nmk 
■ew  moon,  bj  the  strange  notion  of  the  moon's  being  eaten  np  and  di^ 
gorged  again  bj.  a  hoge  dragon,  thaii  ia  perpetually  in  paranit  of  ker.  li 
might  almost  seem,  in  the  instance  to  whioh  I  aUade,  as  if  the  nugkir 
Dragon  had  actually  swallowed  down,  at  one  unprecedented  gnlp^  not  a. 
single  moon,  bat  a  whole  historical  period  in  tlie  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and,  after  carrying  it  for  more  than-  seven  hundred  yeai-s  in  his 
eapacions  maw,  had,  at  last,  in  a  fit  o£  hopeless  indigestien,  disgorged  it 
whole  and  entire,  in  the  forty-eight  year  of  the  present  century  I  In  all 
snbstantial  particulacs  the  two  periods  tally  exactly  together ;  the  series  of 
events  in  both  is  almost  precisely  the  same ;  and,  if  there  were  ancti  a 
thing  as  transmigration  of  sonls,^  it  would  be  almost  impossible  not  to 
recognise  the  well-known  French  communist  trinmvirate,  Messienrs 
Fourier,  Prudhon,  and  Compte,.  under  the  euphonious  Ghhiese  names  of 
Tcheen,  Tching,  and  Tchangi*  or  to  doubt  that  thegceat  hero  of  the  French 
drama,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  had.  a  previous  existence  in  China,  in  the  person 
of  the  still  more  celebrated  Wang-ngan-che,  and  even  that  his  weli-kuown 
work,  rOrganiaatioH^  du  Travail^  waa  nothing  but  a  translation  of  a 
ftirmer  book  of  his  in  Chinese,  which  was  published  in  Pekin,  ia 
1069. 

The  events  to  which  I  refer  in  Chinese  history  are  nearly  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Anglo-Xorman  conquest  of  England,  this  very 
remarkable  personage,  Wang-ngan-che,  having  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Cbeu-tsoung,  who  was 
the  sixth  emperor  of  the  dynasty  known  by  the  melodious  designation  of 
Song.  He  began  life  in  the  profession,  then  as  now,  universal  in  China, 
of  a  man  of  letters.  His  career  as  a  student,  however,  was  far  more  than 
ordinarily  successful,  and  he  attained,  at  an  nnprecedentedly  early  age, 
the  highest  literary  grade  to  which  a  Chinese  can  aspire.  The  reigu  of 
the  Empei-or  Cheu-tsoung  was  marked  by  a  very  unusual  degree  of  social 
ferment  and  agitation ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  an  active  spirit  like  that 
of  Wang-ngan-che  could  long  confine  itself  within  the  tame  and  unexciting 
sphere  of  literature.  He  possessed  all  those  qualities  which,  in  a  stirring 
time,  are  sure  to  force  a  man  into  a  prooMnent  positiook  Eloquent,  grace- 
ful in  his  address,  endowed  with  that  rare  energy  of  clmracter  and  strength 
of  will  which  constitute  the  secret  of  command,  his  first  step  towards  pro« 
minence  was  the  formation  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was 
speedily  recognised  as  the  head.  He  composed  a  series  of  commentaries 
on  all  the  classical  books  of  the  ancient  Chinese  literature.     Yermtiki, 

•  Se3  Da  Halde'a  China,  T.  431. 
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eren  beyond  the  characteristic  YBiiBatiUty  of  fiis  race,  he  was  cqtially  at 
home  in  the  most  opposite  subjects — ^iu  the  Book  of  Changes  and  th« 
Invisible  Centre — in  the  Grand  Study  atfd  the  Philosophical  Conversations ; 
and  iiito«acb  and  all  of  them,  so  as  to  catch  every  variety  of  tuete,  1w 
sHly  inti'odaced  the  new  principles  with  which  be  sooght  to  indoctrinate  tb4^ 
public.  Still  more  craftily  he  compiled  a  volnminons  enoydlofMedia,  the 
entire  teadhing  of  which  was  made  to  bear  ^^tematieally,  and  as  a  whole^ 
on  the  gneat  social  reforms  wtkieh  be  pnrposed  to  effect.  Undereveiy  con* 
celvable  bead  in  this  compilation,  be  rung  tiie  changes  on  '^  Equality"  and 
**FnttePBfty  ;••  npon  tlie  *' (Bights  of  Labour"  and  the  "Wrongs  of  Capi- 
tal ;**  upon  "  Competition"  and  *^  Orgioisation."  In  this  view  the  greed 
inoral  gangrene  of  the  social  system  wns  '*  Ppoperty,"  the  great  enemies  of 
the  human  race  wei-e  the  '*  CapitsliBts."  He  denomiced,  with  eloquence 
and  €re.  the  sparkles  of  which  m«y  st^  be  recognised  in  the  modem 
denmiciations,  the  monstrous  and  tmnatnral  gradations  of  the  *^  tSocial 
fiierarchy.'*  Me  availed  himself,  for  these  purposes,  of  every  form  of 
publication  then  in  use ;  and,  altiiongfa  no  trace  of  it  seems  to  be  preserved 
by  the  hietonana  who  have  recorded  hia  fortunes,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  thaft 
Le  prepared  the  public  for  the  advent  of  the  brightor  era  which  be  hoped 
to  inaugurate,  by  a  picture  of  the  frauds,  the  baseness,  and  the  hoUowness 
of  the  old  one,  in  some  such  work  as  M.  Loins  Blanc's  ^^Hislory  of  Ten 
Years.^* 

Tbe  £mperorCheu-tsouBg  was  one  cf  these  good  natui'ed  moaarchs 
9i\'ho  deligl^  in  playing  tbe  patron,  whetlier  in  literature,  f^hUosophy,  ot' 
art.  He  was  himself  a  dabbler  in  literature,  and  he  may  have  felt  th«t 
in  honouring  letters  he  was  best  doing  honour  to  himself.  But,  at  all 
events,  he  carried  his  liberalfty  in  dispensing  inexpensive  patronage,  to 
lengths  of  which,  in  these 'degenerate  times,  we  have  no  idea.  It  some- 
times happens  that  we  hear  of  a  baronetcy  conferred  open  a  living  authot' 
us  the  reward  of  literaiy  eminence  ;  but  we  can  fancy  how  Lord  Palmer* 
«ton  would  stare  If  ho  were  asked  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  make  venerable 
Bede  an  Archbishop  or  to  bestow  an  fiarldom  on  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  And 
yet  »his  would  hwe  been  a  tiifte  in  tlie  way  of  Chen-tsoung.  One  of  tbe 
earliest  recorded  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  confer  a  regular  patent  of  no*- 
(bility  on  the  well  known  philosoj^er,  Meocins,  who  had  been  m  hia  gnrve 
for  above  seven  hundred  years,  and  to  commandthat  rhenceforward  he  should 
h^  styled  Duke  Meng-teeu  1*  It  will  hardly  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  ft 
'briUiant  and  showy  author  like  Wang-ngan-che  shotfld  have  greatly  cffp- 
livated  this  easy  tempered  Mece&as.  He  «peedily  found  bis  way  to  tue 
£mperor'8  admiration,  and,  eventually,  to  his  confidence.  Hononrs  and 
^^nployments  w«re  showered  4ipon  htm.  fie  ran  rapidly  throng  nil  the 
inradations  of  the  Kouaag-fon,  from  the  lowest  emUtim  of  mandannship, 
4he  gik  copper  ball,  to  the  higheet  intheseiieSythe  red  coral  itself.  Begin- 
ning with  the  d^artment  of  Han  Sio,  or  Academy  of  Letters,  iie  passed 

*  A  former  Emperor  had  declared  Cocfuclus  a  King  !    Bu  Halie,  T.  431. 
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by  rapid  strides  through  all  the  other  branches  of  the  administration — 
the  Hing-pou  and  the  Ping-pon,  the  Tou-tchan-yuen  and  the  Ly-fiui- 
ynen — until  at  last  he  absorbed  in  his  own  person  all  the  manifold  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  and  became  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the 
'^  August  Elevation  himsplf." 

All  this,  however,  we  may  be  sure  was  not  effected  without  a  straggle 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  supplanted.  la  the  earlier  reign  of  Chen- 
tsoung,  as  in  that  of  the  Citizen  King,  upon  whose  days  the  lot  of  the 
modern  Waug-ngan-che  was  cast,  there  were  two  parties,  (with  a  Chinese 
Guizot  and  Thiers  respectively  at  their  heads,)  a  peace  party  and  a  war 
party.  In  their  councils  the  Tartars  of  the  Northern  frontier  held  the 
place  of  our  Ferfide  Albion^  and,  while  the  one  contended  for  war,  a 
routrance,  the  other  lost  no  opportunity  of  labouring  for  the  maintenanoe 
of  the  Entente  cordioUe,  Wang-ngan-che  took  the  side  of  the  war  party, 
and  for  a  while  they  supported  his  views  of  reform,  and  used  the  agitation 
which  he  created  as  an  instrument  of  attack  upon  their  own  political  oppo- 
nents. But,  when  the  crisis  which  they  laboured  to  bring  about  at  la.«t 
arrived,  although  not  so  terrible  a  crisis  as  that  of  1848,  inasmuch  as  it 
spared  the  monarchy,  they  discovered,  like  their  modern  successors  in 
France,  that,  in  seeking  a  reform,  they  bad  effected  a  revolution ;  that  they 
tliemaelves  were  the  first  to  be  swept  away  in  its  tide,  and  that  the  power 
which  they  had  sought  (and  which  they  had  flattered  themselves  they  were 
successfully  organizing)  for  themselves,  was  plucked  frrora  their  grasp  by 
•their  bolder  associates,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  Wang-ngan-che 
alone ! 

A  trial  of  strength  soon  came.  The  aspect  of  public  affairs  bad  be- 
come gloomy  beyond  all  precedent  It  was  not  merely  that  the  CompU- 
Rendee  showed  a  large  deficit  for  the  past ;  the  future  was  even  more 
threatening.  The  Tartars  were  menacing  the  remote  provinces.  The  har- 
vest had  failed  in  many  important  districts,  the  tea  plantations  had  been 
blighted,  the  rice  was  destroyed  by  drought,  even  the  fish  crop  had  been  a 
total  blank.  A  terrible  pestilence  too,  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  fiery 
oomets,  and  other  appalling  physical  phenomena,  visited  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  the  empire.  The  Tou-tchan-yuen,  or  Commission  of  the  Censors, 
issued,  according  to  the  old  usage  of  the  empire,  a  solemn  admonition  to 
the  Emperor  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  government,  and  to  humble  him- 
self before  the  divine  anger  ;  and  Cheu-tsoung,  in  obedience  to  the  appeal, 
suspended  all  the  court  festivities,  and  prepared  seriously  to  appease  the 
displeasure  of  heaven,  of  which  these  calamities  were  regarded  as  but  the 
manifestation.  Such  was  the  counsel  of  his  old  advisers.  But  Wang- 
Dgan-che,  who  was  a  noted  esprit  fort^  laughed  at  this  antiquated  imbe- 
cility.  He  told  the  Emperor  that  this  was  all  silly  superstition,  and  that 
the  real  remedy  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  changes  of  system  which  he  proposed. 
Aa  for  the  alarm  about  the  earthquakes  and  the  comets,  he  averred  it 
would  be  just  as  rea^^onable  to  bealarmed  at  the  boiling  over  of  his  Majesty's 
tea-kettle,  or  the  bii- sting  of  a  rocket  in  the  imperial  fireworks  at  Ynen- 
min-yuen ;  that  the^iC  physical  phenomena  wire  regulated  by  fixed  pby- 
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sical  laws ;  that  they  befel  at  stated  and  pre-ordained  periods,  entirely  irre- 
stpectivc  of  hnman  merits,  and  that  it  was  idle  on  bis  majesty's  paii;  to  seek 
to  avert  them  by  prayer  or  penance ;  that  if  they  were  pre-ordained  to 
<»ccur,  they  would,  whether  he  prayed  or  not,  infallibly  occur,  in  obedience 
to  the  action  of  the  settled  law  ;  nor  would  their  occurrence  be  prevented 
l)y  silencing  all  the  kins  in  the  imperial  orchestra,  or  even  by  stinting  the 
imperial  stomach  of  its  habitual  number  of  chop-stick  galls'of  its  favourite 
Java  swallows*  nests.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  whole  Han-len*  protested 
against  the  daring  scoffer.  In  vain  the  Ly-panf  threatened  him  with  its 
severest  penalties  and  excommunications.  Wang-ngan-che  sconted  their 
menaces.  He  laughed  the  weak  Emperor  out  of  his  religious  inclinings ; 
and,  although  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  deserving  servants  of  the  state 
honestly  protested  against  the  impropnety,  and,  on  the  Emperor  persisting 
in  his  course,  boldly  avowed  to  him  bis  pity  for  a  monarch  who  surrounded 
himself  with  snch  counsellors,  and  preferred  their  daring  flattery  to  the 
restraints  that  are  imposed^ upon  the  passions  by  the  fear  of  heaven,  Chen- 
tsonng  still  continued  to  give  hb  confidence  to  his  new  adviser ;  and,  after 
a  few  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  discarded  connpellors  to  oppose 
his  ascendency  eventually  surrendered  the  entire  administration  into  his 
handii,  to  be  remodelled  by  him  according  to  the  new  principles  which  he 
put  forward  as  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
existing  system  whs  overgrown.    . 

The  minister  who  thus  ineffectually  atteroptecl  to  stem  the  tide  of  inno- 
vation was  Sse-ma-konang,  one  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  China.  As  a  philosophical  writer  he  ranks  in  the  veiy  first 
class.  His  history  (in  composing  which  the  annalists  record  that  he  con- 
sulted no  less  than  two  thousand  volumes)  is  still  the  standard  ancient  his- 
toiy  of  China ;  and  a  poem  of  his,  descriptive  of  his  garden,  and  of  the 
manifold  pleasures  of  rural  .life,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  de- 
scriptive poetry,  ancient  or  modern,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  reputation  as  an  author,  he  had  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
public  man  daring  the  reign  of  Chen-tsoung's  predecessor  and  the  first  years 
of  his  own  reign.  But  all  his  substantial  merits  were  forgotten  in  the 
presence  of  the  more  dazzling  novelties  of  the  specioos  theorist  to  whom 
Chen-tsoung  bad  given  his  ear.  In  common  with  the  other  members  of 
the  old  routine  administration,  he  was  forced  to  make  way  for  the  brilliant 
and  enterprising  adventurer,  and  the  pretty  poem  alluded  to  is  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  his  enforced  inactivity. 

In  accepting  the  charge  of  reconstrncting  the  social  arrangements  of  the 
Empire,  Wang-ngau-che  stipulated  that  he  should  be  perfectly  free  and  no- 
restricted  in  the  organization  of  his  new  system,  lie  availed  himself  of 
these  powers  to  displace  all  the  old  officials,  and  to  fill  every  department 
with  own  creatures,  or  at  least  with  officers  heartily  devoted  to  his  own 
views.     This   was  so  natural  an  expedient  that  I  can  bai'diy  think  it 

•  The  Corporation  of  Men  of  Letters, 
t  The  Ecclesiastical  Synod, 
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worth  wIhIc  to  note  its  coincidence  with  the  course  parsned  m  France, 
during  the  brief  ascendancy  of  oonmuni^in  ia  certain  branobes  of  the  ad- 
iiunistratloii,  in  the  early  days  of  the  RevolodoB. 

The  great  j^rinciple  pai  forward  by  WM^HBg«B*<^  ^^  vhat  m  theory 
all  IcgislatorB  mast  admit,  that  the  end  of  all  good  '^OTemmeat  shoald  be 
to  sccare  the  largest  possible  share  of  haprpiaess  for  the  greatest  possible 
naiiber  of  its  aabjects.  To  this  end  he  professed  %o  devote  i^l  Us  met* 
sures,  and  he  promised  and  mdertaok  that,  if  Xhcy  were  hat  fairly  earned 
oat,  the  end  wonld  be  iolaUibly  and  eomplelely  Jittained. 

fiis  reasoaiogs  (which  are  still  .presorred^  bear  so  slrikiag  a  Teeemblapcc^ 
and  his  whole  system  conrespoads  eo  closely  ia  all  its  delaib  te  those  with 
which  the  Guvriei'B  of  the  Aieiwrs  NtOkmamtc  were  entertainod,  and,  alas ! 
disappointed,  di^og  the  «Teislful  months  of  1848,  that  dM  reader  can 
hardly  iail  to  be  interested  by  the  compansea. 

The  straa^jie  «omponnd  of  iqpeoioas  theory  aiad  delosiTe  practico  wluch 
captivated  the  ardent  mind  ol  the  Ohioese  Kefornor  as  it  has  doaa  many 
another  in  every  age  aad'OLime,  starled  iwak  the'  indispntablo  principle  tkat 
the  first  daty  of  eveiy  good  govemmeni  is  to  love  all  ibe  people  and  to 
direct  flfll  its  oioasares  towards  their  real  adif antimes ;  hot  these  adrao- 
tages,  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  narrow  and  saasaal  charaoter  of  the 
people  with  whom  ihe  had  to  deal,  Wang-ngan^fae  declared  to  coiis<!$t  in 
tlie  enjoyment  of  pleasore  and  abnndance.    .la  order  to  afetaia  this  end,  ho 
said  it  would  %e  enough  if  idl  men  woiie  animated  by  sentiments  of  honour 
andreotitade,  that  the  goveniment  should  proq^ose  fwt  and  editable  rulesv 
by  which  each,  being  informed  of  his  duty,  would  not  fail  honestly  atui 
acalously  to  discharge  it.    Bat  as  eaperienae  proved  that  many  penBoas 
were  not  acoessible  to  these  more  ^nerons  inflaences,  it  heoame  necessary 
to  enact  stringent  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  and  to  enfoiice  them 
rigorously,    l^or  the  {Murpose,  therefere,  of  repressing  the  injustice  and 
cupidity  ot  individuaia  he  required  tltat  aU  property  of  every  kind  should 
be  vested  in  the  state ;  that  the  state  should  'be  the  sole  possessor  and  |iie 
sole  employer,  and  that  all  private  industry  and  private  eoterpinse  ^ould 
be  exercised  solely  under  the  diraction  of  -the  state ;  and,  nktimately,  aa 
least,  for  the  pubHc  advantage.     The  first  'eSect  of  this  measure  would  he 
to  save  the  poor  from  the  effeots  of  the  oppressive  superiority  of  the  rich. 
And  in  order  to  counteract  the  existing  social  ineqnaiity,  he  empowered  the 
state  to  fix  -a  just  and  equitable  tariff  by  which  all  prices  should  he  regu- 
lated ;  to  impose  a  property  tax,  to  beievied  upon  the  rich,  for  the  beuefit 
of  the  poor;  to  decide  peremptorily  aad  without  appeal,  who  are  te  be  re- 
puted rich  aad  who  poor,  uomI  to  distribute  aoooiding  to  its  owa  judgment 
the  funds  acoroiog  from  this  tax. 

Such  were  the  general  ontlines  of  Wai^Bgan-ehe's  theoiy  of  the  Orga-» 
nisation  of  Labour.  Tiie  brandi  of  industry,  howevec,  to  wiuch'hfi  applied 
it,  in  the  £Ht  instaaoe,  was  difierent  to  that  which  fell  to-  the  lot  ot  IL 
Louis  Blanc.  The  corpus  vile,  on  which  the  latter  had  to  experiiMM  in 
the  Ateliers  Nationaux  consisted,  for  the  most  pai|^,  of  tailors,  ^nng- 
n^an-che,  more  fortunate  or  more  judicious  in  his  choice,  seleated.  a^tiQil* 
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turciTS  the  sabjcctDf  liis -experiment.  Henrdained  that  the' state  should 
be  organized  as  the  sole  land-owner;  that  the  triboDaU,  appoiDted  for  tiie 
paq}ose,  should  distrrbnte  each  year  idlotments  of  laad,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  popnlation  in  each  district ;  that  th^  fihould  regulate  the 
crop  and  mode  of  cultivation  in  each  instance ;  that  they  should  supply  the 
necessary  seeds  aad  implements;  and  that  the  whole  amount  thus  advanced 
should  be  sepaid  by  the  4Keupier  at  Ibe  harvest,  either  in  value  or  in 
kind. 

^^  It  was  e^dent/'  he  contended,  ^^that  happiness  and  plenty  must  be 
the  resnlt  of  this  acheme.  All  woi^d  possess,  not  only  necessaries,  but 
comforts  in  abundance.  The  only  sufferers  would  be  the  usni'ers  and 
monopolists,  who,  nnder  shelter  of  ffae  'existing  system,  had  risen  upon  the 
misaues  of  the  indiKtriooB  poor,  and  whose  richest  harvest  was  the  rain 
and  wretchedness  of  All  else  beside.  Under  his  echeme  the  state  would 
be  die  only  money-lender,  nad,  as  It  wob  a  fundamental  rale  that  the  state 
should  not  exact  interest,  all  oppressive  nsmy  would  cease.  As  the 
stale,  too,  wenUi  have  the  exdosive  ootttrol  of  the  market,  an  abundant 
fend  cheap  supply  would  always  be  at  its  command.  If  The  harvest  faileJ 
in  one  district,  the  deficit  could  be  supplied  by  the  redundant  crop  of 
another ;  and  thus,  while  tihe  wants  nf  the  population  would  be  imiformly 
supplied,  the  state,  as  the  sole  specvlafeor,  could  always  command  an 
equitable  profit,  the  proceeds  of  which  it  could  expend  in  useful  public 
^orks,  and  in  the  beDeficial  emplc^ment  of  the  iodufltrions  popuktion." 

Such  was  the  magnificent  Lpid^M^me  of  this  (Chinese  iReformer.  Not 
was  he  wanting  in  nerve  or/^  "^  In  carrying  it  out,  and  the  amiali^td 
record  liiat  the  whole  plan  '^a^  fvtt  into  operation  ;  that  the  tribunals  were 
appointed,  the  regnlatioH^^^nfivced,  and,  as  they«ignificamly  add,  cenfosiou 
carried  to  the  remotes*.,  |^.  «iiiees. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  a  wholesale  •confiscation  like  this 
was  not  effected  withoot  a  violent  storm.  The  venerable  Sde-ma-kouang 
came  forth  from  his  retirament,  and  raised  his  voice  in  deprecation  of  the 
mad  experiment.  One  can  almost  fancy,  in  going  through  the  solid  and 
iiensible  remonstrance  addressed  by  him  to  Cheu-tsoung,  that  he  is  one  of 
II.   Passy's,  or  Jd.  De  TacquiviUe's  PetUes  Trailes. 

fie  eocamines  both  tlie  priuoiples  of  tlie  syftem  and  its  details. 
^' Nothing,*'^  he  admits,  '^caa  seem  more  plausible  in  theoiy,  tot  notbtng 
can  be  more  delusive  in  fact"  He  takes  op  one  di^ail  alter  another,  and 
exposes  the  hellowness  of  alL  On  tlie  plan  of  gratnitous  seed  distribution, 
he  is  especially  elaborate.  Svpposing  thtft  the  seed  has  actually  been  diti- 
tri bated  (though  he  expresses  great  doubt  whether,  as  a  body,  the  popuktion 
will  consent  to  accept  it)  ''are  we  sure,"  be  osks,-^' that  they  will  use  it  aright  ?" 
All  experience  shows  that  the  besetting  sin  of  the  poor  is  improvidence. 
Content  with  a  provisien  for  the  day,  they  seldom  caro  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  the  nunrow,  and  Ihere  Jtre  ten  chaocea  to  one,  that  the  store  of 
seed,  intended  for  agricultural  purposes,  will  bebsited  into  bread,  or  swilled 
away  in  **  mother  of  wine,"  or  chao  keuo.  Bat,  suppose  tluit  it  is  not  so, 
the  harvest  axties,  and  Uie  fiuaner  is  called  on  to  9)ay.     How  is  the  pro- 
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portion  to  be  regulated  ?  Is  the  lazy  and  inexpert  to  pay  the  same  as  the 
industrious  and  skilful  husbandman  ?  How  arc  the  rights  of  the  sUtc  to 
be  enforced  against  unwilling  or  (raudulent  creditors  ?  How  many  pleas 
of  inability  ?  How  many  evasions  ?  What  endless  disputes.  We  will 
be  told  that  the  tribunals  will  arrange  all  this.  But  what  an  cnormons 
staff  of  officials — what  a  cumbrous  and  expensive  system  wilt  be  requisite 
in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  state  1  And  how  is  this  expeuse  to  be 
defrayed  ?  From  whom  are  the  necessary  funds  to  come  ?  From  the 
farmer.  Then,  where  is  the  -  advantage  over  the  old  system  ?  From  tha 
st^te  I  But,  then,  there  is  a  proportional  deduction  from  its  gross  profit:^, 
and  the  financial  result  is  precisely  the  same !  No,  no,"  he  concluded, 
**  depend  upon  it  the  minor  details  of  industry  must  be  left  to  individuail 
enterprise,  sbaipened  and  stimulated  by  individual  interest.  The  state 
must  not  meddle  except  to  supenntend  and  to  control.  She  may,  by  jndi- 
cions  and  salutary  laws,  save  individuals  from  one  another,  but  she  most 
leave  it  to  individuals  to  save  themselves  from  themselves." 

Sse-ma-Kouang's  voice  was  but  one,  and  by  no  means  the  loudest  of 
the  many  which  were  raised  against  the  wild  and  daring  speculation  of 
Wang-ngan-che.  From  the  wide  diffusion  and  the  unanimity  of  the  dis- 
content which  prevailed,  the  Emperor  at  last  became  thoronghly  aroased 
to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  public  peace.  Wang-ngan- 
che,  however,  was  not  discouraged  ;  he  urged  the  Emperer  to  remain  firm. 

"  The  experiment,"  said  he,  "  has  not  yet  had  a  trial.  Every  one 
who  profited  by  the  old  corruptions  has  risen  in  arms  against  it  from  motives 
of  self-interest ;  others  are  opposed  to  it  from  mere  prejudice  and  old  world 
notions.  Do  not  desert  me,  at  least  until  I  shall  have  fairly  tried  it  ont  to 
the  end.  I  am  sanguine  of  success,  if  you  but  prove  true  to  me  and  to 
yourself." 

Cheu-tsoung  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded.  Despite  the  contioned 
opposition  of  the  people,  Wang-ngan-che'a  organization  went  on  ;  and,  we 
need  hardly  add  that,  like  that  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  it  ended  in  a 
total  failure.  In  the  Chinese  experiment,  too,  as  being  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  in  a  more  vital  department  of  industry,  the  consequences  were  in- 
finitely more  disastrous.  Whole  provinces  fell  out  of  cultivation,  and  a 
famiue  ensued  more  terrible  than  any  of  those  recorded  even  among  the 
fearful  famines  of  which  China  is  habitually  the  theatre. 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  proximate  cause  of  Wang-ngan-che's 
downfall  w^.^  not  the  failure  of  this  wild  scheme,  disastrous  as  it  proved, 
hut  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  force  upon  the  literary  world  the  daring 
innovations  of  his  "  Eucyclopaedia."  By  this  arbitrary  proceeding  he  aroused 
the  animosity  of  what  was  even  then  a  formidable  organization — the  estate 
of  the  empire,  the  men  of  letters.  To  all  the  rest  they  had  tan:ely  sub- 
mitted, but  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  \Vaog-ugan-che*s  new  literary  sym- 
bols was  too  much  even  for  Chinese  endurance.  They  combined  against 
the  innovator,  and  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  ruin.  He  was  driven 
from  power,  and  Sse-mn-kouang  was  recalled. 

So  far  the  parallel  of  the  old  Chinese  empire  and  the  modern  republic 
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of  France  is  complete  in  all  its  part?.  The  Chinese  history,  however,  has 
another  chapter.  Another  Emperor  cime  in  the  place  of  Cheii-tsouug 
who  listened  once  again  to  the  snggestions  of  the  innovator.  Sse-ma-koaang's 
principles  were  again  discarded,  and  his  memory  publicly  dishonoured. 
Theory  was  again  enthroned  in  the  place  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity. Disasters  again  followed  in  the  train  of  innovation,  and  the  public 
discontents  which  ensued  once  again  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  inno- 
vatoj*s. 

Whether  we  shall  see  the  same  repetition  of  events  in  the  modern  series 
of  experiments  in  the  social  system  it  would  be  prematui*e  to  pronounce. 
The  experiment,  as  tried  in  France,  is  so  far  incomplete.  1  shall  not 
venture  for  the  present  to  pursue  the  parallel  further;  but  1  am  anxioucily 
watching  for  the  next  "  roll  of  the  ball.'* 


AN  UGLY  SUBJECT. 

*  The  world  is  full  of  ugly  subjects.  They  are  to  be  found  in  its  jungles, 
in  its  forests,  in  its  seas,  in  its  deserts,  in  its  cities,  in  its  mountains,  in 
its  valleys — they  are  everywhere.  A  tiger  is  an  ugly  subject  to  encounter 
in  an  Indian  jungle ;  a  rattle-snake  is  an  ugly  subject  in  an  American 
forest ;  a  simoom  is  an  ugly  subject  in  the  Sahara ;  a  shark  is  an  ugly 
maritime  subject ;  a  brigand  is  an  ugly  subject  to  meet  amid  hill  scenery  ; 
an  avalanche  is  an  unpleasant  subject  in  an  Alpine  valley ;  and  a  law-suic 
is  an  ugly  subject  all  the  world  over.  If  there  be  an  uglier  subject  than 
each  and  all  of  those,  it  must  be  Poison  ;  and,  as  it  is  as  ancient  as  any  of 
them,  and  has  played  as  great  a  part  in  history,  it  ma^  be  well  to  in- 
vestigate it. 

Who  got  first  poisoned,  or  who  poisoned  first,  has  escaped  the  memory 
even  of  that  respected  individual — the  oldest  inhabitant.  How  the  know- 
ledge of  poisons  became  extended ;  how  the  knowledge  was  ascertained  at 
first;  what  experiments  gave  rise  to  it;  what  experience  gave  rise  to 
them  ;  is  perfectly  unknown  to  anybody.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
science  of  poisonous  matters  was  a  great  power  in  the  old  world  days. 
India  gave  to  its  first  impulse  of  publication  ;  the  system  of  their  prepara- 
tion issued  from  that  conntiy,  like  almost  every  other  discovery,  and  thence 
passing  into  Egypt  was  made  more  complete,  to  be  much  added  to  amongst 
liie  Greeks,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  land  of  the  Pharoahs  passed  in 
regular  order.  From  Greece  it  spread  into  Europe,  and  became  developed 
amongst  the  western  nations  to  that  high  degree  in  which  it  is  found  in 
our  days.  The  first  uses  of  poisou  in  human  hands  was  not  of  that 
deadly  nature  which  is  now  usually  associated  with  the  name.  It  was  as  a 
power  of  superstition  it  first  gains  its  record.  The  Magicians  and  Thauma- 
turgists  found  it  convenient  for  their  objects.  In  the  details  of  histoiy  it 
is  found  that  they  transmitted  to  their  adherents  the  formula  of  those 
lethiferous  beverages,  which  were  so    requimtly  used  to  serve  by  their 
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terrible  action  their  ambitioa  or  their  hatreds.  Tliej  bad  some  poidon; 
whose  action  was  instantaneoas,  and  others  which  weakened  the  spiings  of 
life  slowlj.  They  possessed  some  which  gare  the  deadly  stroke  by  the 
most  agonising  pangs,  and  more  which,  on  the  coDtrarr,  prodaced  a  species 
of  8en:»ttal  pleaanre,  in  whose  enjoyment  the  individual  yielded  op  his  la5t 
breath. 

The  rapidity  of  the  poison  was  i^mdaated  «coordtBg  io  the  reqniromcDts 
of  those  who  employed  it.  Sometimes  it  struck  with  death  instantaneonsljy 
toraetimes  at  the  end  of  some  honrs,  of  some  days,  or  often  at  the  end  or 
months  or  years.  An  extraoi*dinaiy  instanoe  of  the  remnant  of  this  power 
is  fonnd  in  the  history  of  oar  rule  in  India,  where  the  local  Govern  mena 
of  the  Company  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrid  cnstom  of  the  Satteef 
or  that  Hindoo  ceremony,  by  which  the  widow  is  bnraed  after  the  deatk 
of  her  husband,  opposed  the  sacrifice  of  a  widow  of  Malabar.  The  Brah- 
mins told  them  plainly,  that  if  they  prevented  Iter  fi*om  ascending  the 
funeral  pyre,  she  would  not  snrvive  the  violation  of  the  custom  three  hoars. 
Notwithstanding  this  threat  she  was  prevented,  end  iu  the  meantime  the 
poison  which  had  been  secretly  administered  began  to  use  its  iuflceoce, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  she  expired. 

If  Herodotus  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the  Bactrian  priests  gave  to  the  Kin^ 
of  Assyria  a  poison  which  would  kill  instantaneoosly.  They  preserved  ic 
for  their  own  use  and  that  of  their  family.  Frequently  they  made  viotima 
by  its  means  amongst  the  grandees  of  their  court.  The  Indians  made  great 
havoc  upon  the  forces  of  Alexander  by  the  means  of  poisoned  arrows. 
When  he  besieged  the  city  of  Harmata,  the  inhabitants,  confiding  in  the 
power  of  the  poison  with  which  their  arms  were  impregnated,  issued  forth 
from  their  wails.  As  soon  as  the  Macedonians  began  to  charge  them  with 
their  light  troops,  the  Indians  lanoched  their  poisoned  aiTOws  ai^ainst  tliem, 
which  produced  such  terrible  consequences  that  the  wonnded  soldiers  almosi 
M  perished  of  a  fearful  death. 

The  Sacerdotal  College,  which  established  its  peculiar  Theocratic 
Govemiuent  in  Egypt,  made  frequent  4ise  of  this  pei-fidious  art.  More 
than  one  indocile  prmce,  moi-e  than  one  king,  was  suddenly  stricken  with 
^cath ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  they  made  this  death  a;?sume  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  wratU  jf  Osiris.  In  the  Jewbh  people,  the  art  of  prep^kr- 
ing  poisons  became  n[right  of  certain  families.  Their  p<»wer,  increasing 
hy  the  fear  inspiil$Q|^}n  the  reputation  of  the  deadly  authority  they 
possessed,  was  checked  by  Moses,  who  forbade,  under  pain  of  deaib,  tltat 
any  one  should  hfttfp  in  his  house  any  poisonous  eabstance.  Amoiig«t  the 
Greeks,  from  the  commencement  of  the  heroic  ages  to  their  decline,  the 
murderous  art  of  poisoning  made  great  progress.  In  Tbetssaly  and  Colchis, 
above  ytll,  it  reached  a  frightfol  i^u^ility.  Medea,  Circe,  Hermonidii, 
31ycale^  Locusta,  and  many  others,  of  whom  history  transiaits  the  names, 
j^fface  bj  their  abominable  fame  the  reputation  of  all  t^c  poisoners  since 
known  ;'  and,  if  we  are  permitted  to  judge  by  the  facts  which  the  aliegoriis 
iof  those  remote  times  hide,  the  art  of  preparing  poison  had  oirived  at  a 
^earful  degree  of  perfection.  In  some  countries  of  Greece,  wc  aieinfonnei 
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by  Theoplustos  that,  there  existed  poisoners  withodt  rival.  Such  tvas 
Thmsgas  of  Mantinea  and  Aloxk  his  disciple*  It  was  the  boast  of  Tbrasgas^ 
that  he  could  kill  his  victun.  saddenlj  or  slowly,  in  terrible  sgonies  or  free 
from  a  pang.  Alexis,  beside  this  power,  added  a  knowledge  of  the  conw 
position  of  poisons  which,  would  act  upon  special  organs-— the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow — the  heart  or  the  blood.  Those  conld  be  mingled  with  the 
air  which  is  breathed  with  the  water  of  the  bath,  with  the  food  or  drink, 
Tfith  the  dotbes,  jewels,  or  f amttnre,  and  even  upon  tfio  walls  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  doomed  peraoa,  *f  he  action  of  some  of  tho$e  developed  a 
violent  paroxysm,  of  burning  fevev,  and  the  snbjeet  of  its  operation  expired 
la  a  ti'ansport  of  madness.  Other  poisons  gave  origin  to  a  wild  gaiety. 
The  victims  laughed^  danced,  trembling  violently  all  the  tine ;  then  their 
limbs  bending,  the  body  sank  down,  and  they  died  amid  the  bursts  of  a  wild 
aud  hon-id  laughter  from  their  quivering  lips. 

The  manner  in  whidi  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerses  Memnon, 
poisoned  her  daughter-in-law,  demonstrates  how  veiy  fmitful  crime  is  in 
resources.  In  a  feast,  when  carviiig  a  partridge,  she  used  a  knife,  of 
which  the  blade  was  prepared  with  poison  upon  one  side  only,  and  offered 
to  heir  daoghter-in-law  the  movsel  which  the  poison  had  tovcfaed :  having* 
OGtten  this,  she  died  two  days  afterward*  The  death  of  Alexander  the 
Greats  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  from  exeess,  some  writers  allego 
to  have  been  produced  by  poison,  which  waa  administered  tobim  by  one  of 
bis  secret  enemies^     This  poison,  they  state,  had  been  prepared  in  India. 

The  fatal  drink  which,  the  Areopagus  of  Atdiena  administered  to  those 
oondemned  to  die,  was  not  composed  of  hemlock  only,  aa  aknost  evciy  his- 
torian has  stated  since  Pliny.  In  the  Phedon,  where  the  death  of  Socrate9 
is  detailed;,  his  disciple  doee  not  once  use  the  wordconium — ^hemlock.  Plato 
says,  that  after  having  drank  from  the  poisoned  bowl,  the  wisest  of  men  cx« 
perienced  neither  pains  nor  coiicS)  nor  eonvolssons..  Hia  limba  were  paralysed ; 
the  circidation  flagged;  his  members- grew  cold;  the  chslkess  gained  gi*a* 
dually  upon  his  heart,  whibt  his  intellect  remamed  undisturbed.  At  last, 
when  Socrates  felt  his  eyelids  dosing,  he  lay  down,  recommending  the  by-* 
standers,  with  a  smile  npon  his  lips,  to  saaifice  a  oock  for  him  to  Ei'cu- 
lapius — and  slept  the  sleep  which  has  no  waking.  If  the  symptoms  thus 
d^ailed  are  compared  with  those  consequent  npon  hemk>dc  poisoning,  we 
shall  find  them  entirely  opposite.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thitt  the 
poisonous  beverage  of  the  Atltenians  was  most  probnUy  composed  of  dif- 
ferent naicotic  drugs,  extinguishing  life  withoatpain,  and  whose  receipt  has 
not  come  down  to  our  days. 

Pliny  gives  a  lengthened  acconnt  of  a  poison  which  was  nsed  by  the 
Scythians  to  infect  their  arms.  The  wonnds  which  they  made  oflfei'ed  so 
much  gravity,  that  they  named  them  Seythic  woonda-*-meattiBg  that  they 
were  incurable.  No  antidote  was  capable  of  an*esting  the  consequences  of 
their  reception,  which  were  not  less  efiectual  than  certain.  Pliny  and  Demo- 
critus  thought,  with  Uerodotns,  that  this  poison  was  a  mixture  of  the  venom 
of  the  viper  andhnman  blood.  Tliis  assertion  is  not  void  of  probability. 
Up  to  this  diiy,  certain  hordes  ofTartary  present  a  cake  of  blood  to  a  viper, 
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previously  irritated,  in  order  that  he  may  bite  and  moisten  it  with  fat$ 
poison.  This  blood,  afterwards  dilated,  serves  to  poison  their  arms,  the 
wounds  of  which  are  almost  in  every  case  mortal.  The  Cartbagenians  also 
used  to  prepare  violent  poisons  from  the  blood  of  reptiles  and  the  juice  of 
herbs.  HamUcar  defeated  the  Lybians  aud  Hannibal  vanquished  the  Per- 
gameans  by  poison.  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Gauls  poisoned  their  arms 
also.  The  Druids  owed  the  power  which  rendered  them  so  terrible  to  the 
knowledge  of  poisons.  Valerius  Maximus  relates  that  the  Phoceans  of 
Marseilles  administered  to  their  condemned  a  poisonous  beverage,  whose 
consumption  was  free  fi-om  pain ;  as  a  consequence,  it  extinguished  lifv 
slowly  and  so  pleasingly,  that  criminals  used  to  pray  of  their  judges  the 
favour  of  perishing  by  its  effects.  Strabo  tells  us  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chio,  of  the  Iberians,  and  the  people  of  Colchis,  as  being  very  skilfol 
poisoners. 

The  Roman  republic,  notwithstanding  its  manners  and  austere  system 
'  of  police,  could  not  hinder  this  terrible  and  melancholy  art  fi-om  makiii;^ 
way  into  its  heart.  Great  multitudes  of  persons  of  every  age  and  x^oudi- 
tion  perished  under  the  consulate  of  Flaccus  and  Marcellas  without  any 
ascertained  cause.  Prayers  to  the  divinities  were  ordered  by  the  »dile, 
who  Considered  that  the  commonwealth  was  devastated  by  an  epidemic ; 
but  a  slave  came  to  denounce  one  hundred  and  seventy  patricians  as  beims 
the  cause  of  the  scourge,  by  liquids  and  powders,  which  they  had  used 
around  them.  Twenty  of  the  pennons  charged  thus  were  led  to  a  publts 
place  and  condemned  to  drink  the  poisoned  liquids  found  upon  their  res>- 
dences.  Hardly  had  they  swallowed  a  portion  of  them  than  they  fell 
down,  and;  with  horrible  convulsions  and  amid  great  agonies,  expired. 
After  this  proof,  the  remainder  of  the  gang  of  poisoners  received  also  the 
chastisement  which  they  merited. 

In  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  senate  preserved  a  national  poison,  strange 
as  the  term  appears,  for  stated  occasions.  When  dishonour  or  irreparable 
reverse  had  placed  any  individual  in  that  condition  which  he  could  not  sur- 
vive without  enduring  the  social  ruin  ceitaln  to  result,  he  had  the  right  to 
demand  this  poison  from  the  magistrates  to  whom  it  was  committed. 
They,  however,  were  the  judges  alone  whether  his  circumstances  warranted 
the  application  of  this  most  shocking  remedy.  It  was  under  the  Csesars, 
above  all,  that  poisons  made  upon  every  side  the  greatest  ravages.  The 
highest  personages  of  the  empire  were  no  more  respected.  Rank  or  station, 
age  or  honour,  gave  shelter  no  more.  Some  quarters  of  Rome  were  deci- 
mated, and  entire  families  disappeared.  When  Nero  and  Tiberius  reigned, 
the  execrable  Locus ta  aided  those  crowned  bai-barians  so  much  in  this  way 
that  every  honour  and  every  wealth  was  heaped  upon  her.  Under  each 
influence,  she  used  her  fell  powers  upon  many  a  patrician  :  and  they  ao- 
counted  her  services  so  highly  that  they  gave  her  disciples  to  learn  her 
deadly  skill  from  her.  Her  life  became  a  reign  of  terror  over  the  city  of 
Rome.  In  the  sanctuary  of  home  even  the  dread  of  secret^^oison  haunted 
•all  who  feaied  the  hate,  treachery,  or  cupidity  of  those  infamous  rulers  of 
the  City  of  the  Tiber. 
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After  the  division  of  the  empire,  with  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
anthority  of  Byzantium,  the  poisoners  went  with  the  court  and  remained 
haunting  the  precincts  of  the  often  guilty  royalty  of  Constantinople.  The 
gorgeous  capital  of  the  East  became  then  the  theatre  of  those  crimes  which 
once  temfied  the  patricians  of  Rome,  and  for  many  an  age  was  wrapped  in 
tha  same  sombre  gloom  of  horror  which  had  in  other  times  lent  its  darkest 
ftliadows  to  the  old  ctnpire,  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  semblance  of 
power  under  the  onslaught  of  the  Saracen  soldiery.  When  the  minarets  of 
Mohammed  rose  in  the  eastern  metropolis  of  Christianity,  and  the  mailed 
hand  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  waved  oflf  for  ever  from  the  Bos- 
phoras  the  ghastly  and  gailty  shadows  which  preserved  their  rule  by  the 
traditions  of  the  purple  of  the  Csesars,  the  secrets  of  the  old  poisoners, 
kept  in  the  recesses  of  the  criminal  hearts  of  the  adepts  who  had  driven 
n  cruel  trade  by  their  knowledge,  were  scattered  with  them  over  the  West. 
Through  the  middle  ages  they  transmitted  their  deadly  skill,  until  Europe 
became  infested  with  poisoners.  It  was  a  lawless  time,  and  hence  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  this  frightful  art  was  not  only  practised  by  obscure  per- 
sons, and  in  secret,  but  by  members  of  the  most  elevated  ranks,  and  in  the 
full  glare  of  day.  Many  of  the  princely  families  of  the  south  pf  Europe  ac- 
quired a  horrible  celebrity  in  this  way.  The  Borgias,  of  execrable  memory, 
infected  Italy  ^ith  their  pobons.  Before  their  vengeance  or  their  purpose 
nothing  was  sacred.  Parents,  friends,  religious  persons,  old  and  young, 
without  mercy,  they  sacrificed  to  their  will.  To  one  of  this  family  belongs 
the  reputation  of  having  made  a  poison  more  violent  and  more  certain  than 
all  the  known  poisons  of  the  time.  The  extraordinary  ingenuity  by  which 
it  was  obtained  is  related  by  contemporary  historians.  It  is  said  by  them 
that,  having  suspended  a  pig  by  his  hind  Icet,  his  head  klmging  to  the 
ground,  in  that  position  the  animal  was  tortured  during  as  many  days  as 
he  should  live,  by  being  beaten  and  stabbed,  until  the  brute  had  anived 
at  a  state  of  morbid  fury  and  showed  symptoms  of  frantic  rage ;  then, 
having  collected  his  foam,  it  was  mixed  with  another  virulent  poison  kepc 
in  a  golden  phial.  This  poison,  of  a  wonderful  activity,  was  named  Can- 
terella,  because  that  the  unhappy  victims  to  whom  it  was  administered 
perished  whilst  making  the  air  resound  with  their  frightful  shriekings.  It 
Is  said  that,  besides  this  horrible  drug,  this  family  possessed  other  poisonous 
preparations,  which,  we  are  assured,  would  give  death  at  a  day  or  hour  fixed 
by  them  for  its  operation.  The  only  necessity  for  this  purpose  was  to 
augment  or  diminish  the  dose  in  order  to  obtain  its  result  as  required. 
About  this  period  the  poisoner  Toffana  spread  desolation  and  death  in  the 
city  of  Naples.  To  her  the  Borgias  are  said  to  have  been  indebted  for 
tiie  receipts  for  many  of  the  deadly  drugs  of  which  they  made  such  use. 
For  many  centuries  the  preparation  called  Aqua  TofiTana  had  a  fearfhl 
reputation  over  the  countries  of  the  south.  It  made  its  victims  everywhere, 
and  did  the  horrid  work  of  the  hand  of  murder  at  the  hour  in  which  the 
destroyer's  power  was  least  expected. 

The  pages  of  the  history  of  France  are  stained  with  the  sad  and  gloomy 
traces  of  this  crime.      Three  names,  especially,  have  come  down  sur- 
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roanded  with  its  ignomiBj'  and  ita  guilt.  The  grave  has  not  ahekered  the 
reputations  of  Voistn,  of  Vigoiwaax,  and  Brinvillien  front  comfaaa  abhor- 
1  eDce.  The  two  former,  as  coniung  as  bold,  signalized  their  menories  by  such 
a  great  unmber  of  iaurder»  by  poison^  thai  they  renewed  at  Paris  the  dfl»- 
aster  which  had  taken  plaee  at  Roaoie  muler  the  Consulate  of  Fiaocua  aad 
Valerias.  Underererj  form  they  wished  those  wretches  distribated  poiaoa^  is 
order  to  remove,  vapidly  or  slowly,  any  person  agunst  whom  they  heid  enaltyy 
or  who  interfered  with  their  wiU  in  any  manner.  So  akilfnlly  was  tliis 
managed  that  no  sign  of  poisoning  conid  be  discovered..  A  mnltttiide  of 
men  and  women  made  nse  of  these  assassins  against  whomsoever  was 
ebaoidoas  to  them.  There  was  no  day  when  Paria  was  not  startled  by 
the  newa  of  some  awfally  snddea  death.  The  chroaides  of  the  time  aaaert^ 
that  after  the  trial  of  those  prisoners,  many  peEsens  ef  distinccioa  were 
convicted  of  having  participated  in  theiir  crimes,  and  that  amongst  tkosa 
compromised  in  their  guilt  were  some  of  the  highest  personages  ia  the 
Und.  Perhaps,  evea  worse  and  mora  revolting,  if  pessible^  than  the 
memory  of  those  two  aiminals  is  that  of  the  Coontess  of  BrinvilfieNL 
She  surpassed  them  in  skill.  Aided  by  the  CointSainte  Croixy  and  the 
lultan  Exili,  her  familiars,  this  wretched  women  poisoned,  a  number  ol 
persona  almost  incredible  for  our  belief,  even  in  the  vilest  of  hnmaa  wicked- 
ness. Of  the  guilt  of  her  terrible  career  she  gave  a  vafid  sign  when  we 
find  that  for  her  initiation  upon  it&  deadly  path  she  began  wiih  a  crim« 
from  which  humanity  revolts,  and  nature  stands  appalled  with,  horror — the 
crime  of  parricide.  From  that  point  she  knew  no  repentance^  and  held  no 
mercy.  The  deadly  agents  whkh  she  used  left  no  trace  by  which  hec 
guilt  coald  be  detected.  To  seience  in  our  time  society  owes  a  great  debt 
for  its  powerfal  testimony  to  the  discovery  of  gmiU,  bat  tkea  seienoe  was 
only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  Countess  BrinviUiers  conld  not  be  detected  by 
the  fadle  art.  Bmcine,  Strychnine,  and  Morphine,  which  was  diseevered 
by  Exili  in  making  aome  chemical  researches,  were  her  agents.  Daring  a 
long  period,  in  which  her  days  were  marked  by  a  record  of  victims,  she 
used  her  abominable  ingenuity.  At  last,  however,  the  .unerriAg  justice 
whidi  tracks  the  footsteps  of  the  murderer  by  a  law  rarely  violated,  aeiaed 
iipoa  her  and  her  country,  and  the  worid  was  delivered  from  thb  crael 
monster. 

At  last  the  ability  for  poisoning  reached  its  highest  devfdopraent  of  cri- 
minal ingenuity.  Poison  was  administered  with  a  deadly  akili  which  no 
caulion  could  prevent.  It  was  introduced  into  the  system  not  only  in  the 
ixxxi  and  drink,  but  also  by  the  absorbenU  of  the  skin  and  by  the  respirv 
tionw  In  the  common  articles  of  the  toilet  it  found  its  efficient  vehicles  for 
crime.  In  the  composition  of  pastes,  of  powders,  toxic  vapoura  and 
waters,  the  molacules  of  death  fbuml  a  way  to  enter. 

A  prince  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  this  way  was  p«sened  by.  a  letter. 
Jane  D'Albret  was  poisoned  by  a  pair  of  silk  gloves  presented  to  her  bj 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  A  noble  Venetian  lady  accomplished  the  same 
crime  at  a  ball,  by  a  mask  which  she  gave  to  her  betrothed  husband.  The 
celebrated  Tacchias  asspies  us  that   an  enemy  of.  Pope  Glonent  VIL 
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poisoned  his  Holiness  by  the  smoke  of  a  wax  candle,  and  the  same 
aothority  tells  us  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Gbnrch  who  was  poisoned  by  respir- 
ing an  odorous  pastile.  Madame  Brinviiliers,  to  whom  we  have  betore 
referred,  poisoned  many  persons  with  a  face  powder — with  almond  paste 
for  whitening  the  hands — with  rouge — with  garments — with  jewels — pre- 
pared with  poison. 

From  the  historical  facts  which  we  have  cited,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  preparation  of  poisons  and  the  art  of  poisoning  were  only  koown  in 
society  advanced  in  civilization,  but  such  a  supposition  would  be  an 
egregious  error.  The  vast  continent  of  America  is  that  which,  until  the 
time  of  Columbus,  was  left  without  the  progress  of  arts,  as  known  in  the 
older  world,  and  yet  it  is  found  that  amongst  the  wild  men  who  roamed 
across  its  interminable  plains,  the  science  of  proctiring  death  by  this  means 
(was  signalled  by  dread  skill.  There  is  nowhere  in  the  world  where  nature 
Ififfords  poisonous  substances  of  such  extreme  violence,  and  the  Indians  were 
adepts  in  their  preparation  before  the  white  man  ever  stood  beneath  their 
dusky  forests.  With  them  they  poisoned  their  arms  to  make  death  more 
oeitain.  De  Panev  tells  ns  that  the  first  European  who  bent  upon  tko 
American  shore  to  gather  its  gold,  fell  before  the  winged  death  of  a 
poisoned  arrow.  Amongst  the  tribes  of  Indians  were  first  found  the 
terrible  and  fatal  Woorrara  and  Ourara  poisons  and  the  destructive  Upas. 
Those  most  deadly  are  supplemented  by  the  reptile  poisons,  exceeding  in 
intensity  those  known  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  Ticunas, 
a  wild  tribe  in  South  America,  who  prepared  that  most  certain  of  vege- 
table poisons,  the  Gurara,  a  species  of  lichen  growing  in  the  marshes  in  that 
ooantry,  which  they  boil  in  a  cauldron  with  other  poisonous  herbs  until 
tite  juice  becomes  thick. 

La  Condamine  and  other  travellers  assure  us  that  the  vapours  issuing 
from  this  cauldron  are  mortal  for  those  who  breathe  them,  and  that  the 
Ticunas  employ  only  poor,  old,  and  decrepid  women  for  their  preparation. 
They  try  the  strength  of  the  poison  by  dipping  the  point  of  an  arrow  into 
it,  and  then  plunging  it  into  a  bowl  of  freshly-drawn  blood.  If  the  blood 
coagulates  instantly  the  poison  is  deemed  sufficiently  concentrated  and  with- 
drawn from  the  fire.  If  it  does  not  coagulate  they  still  continue  the 
process,  keeping  it  moved  all  the  time  with  a  wooden  ladle.  When  the 
thickened  infusion  has  acquired  its  mortal  properties,  they  preserve  it  in 
rases  in  a  dry  place.  They  preserve  the  receipts  for  its  manufacture  with 
as  much  jealousy  as  the  ancient  physicians  used  to  observe  in  regard  to 
their  remedies.  The  arrows  smeared  with  the  poison  preserve  their  deadly 
propeiiies  during  many  years.  It  b  related  that  some  curious  person, 
visiting  the  arsenal  of  a  city  of  Uolland,  abraded  his  finger  with  the  point 
of  one  of  those  poisoned  Indian  arms  preserved  therein,  and  that  he  died 
In  consequence  of  the  scratch.  In  the  Carmichnl  school  of  medicine  in 
this  metropolis,  some  years  ago,  experiments  were  made  upon  some  inferior 
animals  by  Dr.  Robert  Macdonnell  with  the  poison  obtained  from  arms  im- 
pregnated with  the  Woorara,  used  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  were  followed  by  almost 
iustantdeath  in  the  snbj  ectsof  the  experiment.  The  Curara poison  acts  durectly 
VOL.  I.  2  c 
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upon  the  blood  which  It  coagulates  xmmedietely,  in  the  same  manner  thai 
a  drop  of  acetic  acid  causes  the  coagulation  of  milk.  Curious  it  is  that 
the  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  its  effects  preserves  no  bad  quality,  aad  Is 
inuocnons.     In  the  coagalation  of  the  blood  the  poison  is  neutralised. 

Perhaps,  after  this,  the  most  terrible  poison  known  is  that  poasessed  bj 
the  people  of  the  island  of  Macassar.  It  flows  from  a  tree,  and  is  about 
the  same  oonsisiencj  as  honey.  The  inhabitants  make  use  of  it  to  poison 
the  tiny  arrows,  not  larger  than  an  awl,  which  they  blow  through  a  tube. 
Tavemier  describes  the  consequences  of  a  wound  from  one  of  those  missiles. 
That  traveller  was  asked  by  Snmbaco,  the  king  of  the  island,  to  witaes^i 
the  activity  of  the  poison  which  be  used  for  effecting  executions,  &ud  of 
which  he  only  knew  the  antidote.  An  Englishman  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  him  to  death  for  the  crime  of  assassaination  was  led  before  faiui. 
The  surgeons  of  an  Eoglish  and  a  Dutch  ship  were  also  brought,  and  the 
Kiug  Snmbaco  told  them  that  he  would  gmnt  the  criminal  his  pardon  it 
they  could  save  his  life  once  be  had  wounded  him  with  his  arrow.  Hh 
then  took  his  hollow  cane,  charged  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  asked  of 
Tavernier  where  would  he  desire  the  wound  to  be  inflicted.  Tavemier  indi- 
cated the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot.  He  had  hardly  spoken  when  tiie 
arrow  was  sped  to  its  destination.  The  two  surgeons  instantly  performe*! 
the  operation  of  the  amputation  of  the  wounded  toe,  trnstiug  that  the 
poison  had  not  been  absorbed,  but  it  was  in  vain,  the  unfortunate  man 
expired  immediately  after  the  operation  was  performed. 

That  poisons  exist  which  can  mingle  themselves  and  combine  with 
atmospheric  air,  and,  like  a  pestilential  miasma,  strike  with  death  all  who 
respire  their  unwholesome  particles,  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt.  A  great 
number  of  historical  facts  resolve  any  question  of  the  kind.  Hippoci-ates, 
GdloD,  Aret»us,  and  Aristotle,  have  spoken  of  certain  plants  which  pos- 
sess the  mortal  properties  of  poisoning  the  air,  and  rendering  it  as  fatal  as 
the  breath  of  plague.  Those  murderous  vegetables  have  been  aocnmulatetl 
in  known  instances,  around  hamlets  and  villages  by  criminal  hands,  and 
infecting  the  air  with  their  deleterious  molecules,  have  stricken  every  living 
thing  near  with  a  deadly  intoxication.  On  the  banks  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
there  has  been  noted  lactescent  shrnbs,  endowed  with  such  virulence  that  tbe 
wind  which  sweeps  past  them  carries  with  it  mortal  qualities.  Chardan  assures 
us  that,  in  certain  districts  of  Persia,  the  Gubad  samoury  an  arborescent 
plant,  with  milky  berries,  poisons  the  air,  to  a  great  extent,  around.  In  Eu« 
rope,  many  of  the  Conferva)  and  the  Hippuris  also  develope  mortal  maladies. 

In  ancient  history,  Strabo  indicates  an  asphyxiating  compound  which 
the  Colchians  were  accustomed  to  use,  when  the  wind  blew  towards  any 
enemies  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and  which  used  to  reach  them  at  a 
distance  beyond  that  which  their  arrows  could  attain.  In  an  old  Venetian 
Ti-catise  on  Pyrotechny,  there  is  given  the  details  of  an  asphyxiatia:; 
powder,  with  which  howitzers  could  be  charged,  or  which  might  be  nsed 
in  grenades,  or  bottles  suited  for  that  purpose.  Those  projectiles,  upon 
barstiog,  used  to  spread  an  odour  so  overpowering  that  it  carried  around 
destruction  and  death. 
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M.  dc  Pauw  tells  ns  of  a  cliemist  at  London,  who,  desiring  to  try  the 
force  of  a  saffocative  powder  >yfaich  he  had  invented,  cast  it  into  the  street, 
and  the  consequences  were,  that  manj  of  the  passers-by  fell  down  in  a  state 
of  syncope.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  it  is  stated  by 
.French  authorities,  that  the  naval  squadrons  of  England,  cruising  around 
the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  endeavoured  to  poison  the  air  by  dis- 
charging shells  upon  them,  filled  with  nitrate  of  ai-senic,  and  some  delete- 
rious powder  of  this  kind,  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

Democritus  relates  in  a  chapter  of  his  works  that  flocks  and  herds  were 
destroyed  by  the  poisons  of  the  frequent  wizards  or  sorcerers  of  his  time ; 
and  that,  by  the  same  means,  they  withered  underfoot  the  plants  and  trees, 
and  showed  their  power  of  ill  by  the  desolation  which  they  created  around 
them.  Modem  experiments  have  shown  that  a  combination  of  sulphur  and 
lime,  cast  at  the  roots  of  trees,  will  cause  them  to  wither,  and  that  by  irri- 
gation with  water  saturated  with  deleterious  gases,  or  certain  metallic  salts, 
held  in  solution,  the  fields  can  be  rendered  aiid,  and  even  the  greater  vege- 
table growth  around  whose  roots  they  may  be  poured.  The  writers  who 
have  treated  upon  this  subject,  ancient  and  modem,  are  very  numerous 
Indeed ;  but  from  all  the  works  on  toxicology  the  final  result  obtained  is 
that  pobons  are  distinguishable  into  corrosive,  narcotic,  and  putrefying,  or 
septic 

The  corrosive  poisons  inflame  and  fester  the  tissues  vnth  which  they 
coma  in  contact ;  the  narcotic  act  exclusively  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  which  they  benumb  and  strike  with  stupor  and  death ;  the  septic 
or  putrefying  poisons  bear  their  terrible  influence  into  those  parts  where 
they  have  been  laid — the  skin  grows  cold,  changes  its  colour,  and  morti- 
fies. The  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, 
prodnce  those  poisons ;  but  the  vegetable  f  nmishes  more  than  the  other  two 
divisions.  Perhaps,  the  most  extraordinaiy  of  the  vegetable  poisons  is  that 
said  to  be  possessed  by  the  gipsies,  and  it  is  one  which,  for  the  longest  time, 
has  baflled  modem  science  to  ascertain  its  administration.  It  is  called  in 
the  Rommany,  or  gipsy  Patois — *'  Drei.''  Its  malefic  influence  exceeds  any 
other,  and  the  certainty  of  its  action  is  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  said  to  be 
obtained  from  a  species  of  fungus,  very  common  in  southern  climates,  and 
in  some  places  not  rare  in  our  own.  This  fungus  being  the  closest  link 
between  the  animal  afid  vegetable  species,  consists  in  its  compo- 
sition of  minute  corpuscles,  aggregated  by  a  building  tissue  of  fibres. 
The  gipsies  gather  this  at  a  certain  season  and  prepare  it  so  that  the  fibre 
which  connects  the  corpuscles  is  dissolved,  and  they  alone  remain  in  a 
dry  powder.  When  this  powder  is  administered  to  any  being,  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  stomach  developes  its  terrible  vitality,  and 
expanding  the  corpuscles  of  which  it  consists,  they  attach  themselves  by 
radicles  of  a  new  growth  to  the  membranes  of  the  intestines  with  which 
they  are  in  contiguity.  With  this  the  train  of  symptoms  sets  in,  which 
is  only  terminated  by  death.  Hectic  fever  appears — general  atrophy,  or 
wasting  of  the  body  takes  place.  Haemorrhage  from  the  limgs  proceeds, 
and  chiefly  with  symptoms  of  consumption,  existence  wastes  away  in  slov^ 
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and  silent  decay.     If  saspiclon  is  aronsed,  and  an  examination  of  the  body 
takes  place  after  death,  science  is  baffled  ;  there  is  no  poison  found  by  anj 
t^st,  eveiythiug  appears  natural;  although  it  may  be  irreconcilable  with  wb^ 
was  previously  known  of  the  health  of  the  subject.    So  it  has  been  for  genenk- 
tions ;  but  it  occurred,  that  in  a  case  of  the  kind  which  happened  in  Italj,  an 
immediate  autopsy  was  made,  and  the  fact  which  so  long  remained  ooo-' 
cealed  was  understood  at  last.     The  corpuscles  of  the  deadly  fungus^ 
largely  distended,  were  found  in  their  tenacious  adherence  to  the  internal 
membranes ;  but  it  was  observed,  that  they  were  in  process  of  solntioa 
into  the  other  liquids  contained  around  them,  and  that  in  a  very   few 
h  )urs  they  could  have  been  completely  dissolved,  and  not  a  trace  have 
marked  their  murderous  agency  by  its  presence.     Chemical  and  physiolo- 
gical knowledge  have  proceeded,  upon  such  minute  beginnmgs  even  as 
this,  to  create  a  safeguard  for  society    in  the  detection  of  crime.    Tbere 
was  a  time  when  many  of  the  mineral  poisons  could  not  be  deposed  to  bj 
human  evidence,  as  being  present  in  the  body  of  any  who  had   been 
destroyed  by  them ;  but  disovery  succeeded  discovery,  nntil  the  skill  of 
the  chemist  and  the  physician  combined  together,  and  traced  the  work  of 
the  murderer,  were  it  conceived  ever  so  wisely.    Vegetable  poisons  were 
those  whose  detection  was  most  difficult.     The  Aqua  Toffana,  which 
horrified  Europe  by  its  murderous  note  in  days  gone  by,  was  a  vegetable 
poison,  pi-obably  Brucine.     Strychnine  was  the  last  which  knowledge  had 
to  mark  for  reprobation  and  punishment  by  an  unerring  skill  of  testimony ; 
and  criminal  jurisprudence,  shows  how  assiduous,  and  at  length  how  cor- 
rectly, it  performed  that  great  duty.    The  terrible  chance  of  escape  from 
human  vengeance  by  human  ignorance,  once  won  the  poisoner  to  hia 
bloody  trade ;  the  secrecy  which  spread  its  protection  above   his  guilty 
bead  in  inspiring  him  with   the  belief,  that  if  he  were  only  caudoos 
in  being  undetected  in  the  administration  of  a  deadly  drug,  he  might 
laugh  at  human  justice,  and  rejoice  in  murder  with  impunity,  has  now  lost 
the  incitement  it  afforded  to  the  criminal    No  eye  may  behold  his  deadly 
purpose,  or  his  deadly  work^-night  may  shroud  him — and  opportunity 
lend  its  aid  to  his  unholy  will.    He  may  do  the  deed  unseen— -drop  the 
distilled  essence  of  death  into  the  cup  of  bis  victim,  or  mingle  the 
subtle    powder  with  the   viands  of  the  feast  to   which  he  bids  him 
"welcome,  with  a  traitorous  friendliness ;  but  thOi  shadow  of  the  avenger 
of  blood  is   upon  him.     Providence  has  armed  knowledge  with  a  sword 
which  haogs  above  his  head  thi*eatening  him  in  his  security — in  his  ease- 
in  his  riot  of  passion,  and  murderous  rapture,  with  a  sign  of  danger  ominous 
as  that  which  hung  above  the  pallid  brow  of  Damocles.     By  no  chance 
thread  of  fate  is  it  pendent,  but  gleams  in  a  hand  certain  to  strike  if  he  dares 
the  blow— directed  by  a  wisdom  won  of  experience— of  toilsome  days  of 
research,  and  nights  of  thoughtful  weariness ;  through  the  darksome  paths 
of  ignorance  it  has  been  borne  to  the  light  of  certain  justice,  guided  of 
God. 

In  this  way,  much  of  the  terrors  have  been  removed  which  once  snr^ 
rounded  this  very  ugly  subject ;  and  although  some  of  the  most  powerful 
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of  poisons  Are  those  of  recent  discovery,  in  the  hands  of  science  they 
have  been  rendered  even  nsefnl  to  life,  and  not  noxious  to  it.  Tlie 
ph3r8ician  has  fonnd  a  healing  virtue  in  their  action,  when  properly  con- 
trolled and  nsed  under  his  ministration.  If  in  antidotes,  as  yet  safety 
18  not  so  amply  obtained  or  surely  known  as  always  to  counteract  the 
criminal  purpose  which  sometimes,  unfortunately  and  sadly  for  the  noble- 
ness of  human  natnre,  avails  itself  of  the  dangerous  drug  with  guilty  aim 
and  hope ;  still,  no  doubt,  the  trade  of  the  poisoner  is  gone,  in  the  dread 
of  discovery.  The  lamp  of  knowledge,  he  knows,  burns  to  reveal  his 
deadly  deed  if  it  be  once  committed ;  and,  although  that  motive  is  not 
always  successful  in  barring  the  work  of  murder,  still  there  is  no  reason  to 
auspect  it  does  not  afford  a  very  powerful  incentive  to  the  control  of  its 
propensity.  Unpleasing  as  the  first  aspect  of  our  subject  is,  still  it  is  not 
without  its  instmction  and  its  lesson  for  all  who  investigate  it.,  honourable 
to  the  civilisation  and  useful  to  the  society  which  has  gained  it.  In  all 
the  broad  world,  in  the  natural  or  in  the  moral  order,  there  is  no  distur- 
bance without  its  balance.  The  earthquakes  which  convulse  our  orb, 
dear  it  from  the  volcanic  action  which  might  destroy  it — the  storms 
which  sweejp  the  air,  in  the  purgation  of  the  atmosphere,  re-invigorate  and 
renew  life ;  the  floods  which  inundate,  bury  nature  in  a  waste  only  to 
revive  it  in  a  glory  of  bloom  ;  and  the  ills  which  fall  upon  humanity  are 
made  eventually  its  safeguard  and  its  security.  With  those  considerations 
we  may  close  our  page  and  lay  down  our  pen,  conscious  that,  even  from 
the  ugliest  of  subjects,  we  can  glean  advantage  like  the  poet  moralist,  who 
'<  reads  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.*' 


PANES  AND  PENALTIES; 

A   TRUE   TALE   OF   THIRTY  TEARS  XQO, 

The  sign*  of  the  "  Cat  and  Bagpipes"  was  the  name  given,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  to  a  certain  village  xnu  on  the  Limerick  coach-road.  This  inn 
was  remarkably  small,  remarkably  clean,  and  on  all  occasions  remarkably 
well  and  plentifully  supplied  with  the  *^  essentials"  which  relieve  the  wantd 
of  weary  travellers.  The  *'  Cat  and  Bagpies  Inn"  was  a  thatched  building 
of  one  storey,  with  gables,  surmounted  by  remarkably  slender  and  taperin*; 
chimneys  of  creamy-white  exterior.  A  shop-door,  a  hall-door,  a  shop-win- 
dow, and  two  windows  of  smaller  size,  were  the  openings  by  which  light 
and  life  sought  from  the  roadside  the  interior  of  the  inn. 

The  shop-door  was  the  entrance  proper  to  that  portion  of  the  building, 
whilst  the  hall-door  was  the  recognised  entrance  to  the  ^'  tap-room,"  or 
front  parlour,  and  to  the  kitchen,  which  lay  posterior  to  it.  The  ^^  snug- 
'  gery/'  AS  the  small  room  behind  the  shop  was  called,  was  entered  both 
from  the  shop   itself  and   from  the   uanow   ball  wh  ch  divided  the 
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^'  Gat  and  Bagpipes  Inn*'  ioto  two  eqaal  portions.  Lofts,  or  sleeping  apart* 
ments  for  servants  and  others,  were  arranged  over  the  before-  mentioned 
portions  of  the  inn. 

In  the  space  between  the  shop-door  and  the  hall-door,  and  against  the 
front  wall  of  the  bailding,  stood  a  portion  of  the  once  recognised  ''  horse- 
block," from  the  upper  part  of  which  sprang  a  shaft  of  ash -wood,  several 
feet  in  length,  and  with  morticed  cross  pieces,  and  hooks-and-ejes  of  stroog 
iron  make — all  of  which  were  essential  to,  and  nsed  for  the  suspension  of 
the  qnaint  and  remarkably  peculiar  swinging  sign.  This  sign  displayed 
on  both  sides  the  crude  portrait  of  that  very  domestic  and  nseful  animal 
"  the  house  cat,"  and  in  the  act  of  playing  upon  an  Irish  bagpipes !  From 
such  circumstance,  the  inn  got  dubbed,  the  ^'  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Bag- 
pipes"— the  very  appellation  by  which,  let  us  presume,  its  first  and  ima- 
ginative proprietor  desired  it  should  be  known ;  and  the  "  stager" — ^the 
stage-coach  traveller  we  mean — of  thirty  years  ago  who  did  not  know  the 
"  Sign  of  the  Gat  and  Bagpipes  Inn"  would  be  regarded  by  his  set  as  a 
"  genuine  greenhorn,"  and  not  a  ''  true  stager." 

The  month  of  May  has  been  called,  for  good  and  wholesome  reasons 
we  presume,  ^'  a  sunny  month,"  but,  to  our  own  certain  knowledge,  it  has 
occasionally  been  as  "  tearful"  as  "  sunny ;"  and  persons  who  *'  presume," 
on  the  fact  of  an  occasional  sunny  hour  on  Friday  within  that  month,  and 
take  such  hour  as  an  index  of  those  to  follow,  may  have  reason  to  i  egret 
their  misplaced  confidence.  Ah  I  many  a  time  have  we  beheld  a  Mar 
morning's  sun  rise  up  in  its  burnished  glow  and  golden  splendour,  and  ail 
the  perceptible  space  above  the  earth  and  within  the  horizon  appear  to  be 
one  uninterrupted  expanse  of  waveless  and  delicately-pencilled  blue,  yet, 
ere  many  hours  passed  by,  clouds,  heavy  and  dark,  obscured  the  sun,  and 
drifted  fragments  of  thick  clouds  across  the  heavens,  deluging  the  land- 
scape with  rain  and  darkness.  Such  a  May  day  beheld  Mr.  MacQiurk, 
excise-officer,  striding  along  the  high  read  as  flash  after  flash  of  lightning 
lit  up  the  murky  sky,  whilst  volley  after  volley  of  the  musketiy  of  the 
clouds — thunder — **  told"  so  effectually  on  the  nerves  of  the  excise-officer 
as  to  make  him  believe  in  the  oscillation  of  the  very  foot-path  whereon 
iie  trod.  Finally,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  to  the  earth,  and,  ere  he 
rarived  at  the  sign  of  the  ''  Gat  and  Bagpipes  Inn,"  his  humid  state, 
coupled  with  the  dread  of  electric  influences,  had  him  nearly  bewildered. 
Under  the  circ4imstances,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  inn,  he  placed  himself  before  the  large  kitchen  fire,  took  off  his 
^*  shooting  frock,"  fixed  it  in  a  position  to  dry,  suspended  his  hat  (leaf 
elge-wise)  from  one  of  tho  projecting  feet  of  the  gridiron,  which  hnog 
from  the  whitewashed  kitchen  wall,  called  for  a  "full  glass  of  brandy 
punch,"  did  everything  possibio  to  "  drive  out''  the  damps  and  the  recol- 
lection of  his  late  "  trying  position,"  as  he  called  it,  and  left  his  whiskey 
-keg  dipping,  and  such  like  matters,  for  future  consideration  ? 

Mr.  MacQuirk,  officer  of  excise,  was  a  man  of  the  world,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  and  slight,  wiry  build.  He  had  light  gray 
eyes,  fair  hnir  and  whiskers,  small  nose,  and  large  mouth.  His  forehead  and 
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fshin  bespoke  both  intellect  and  force  of  character,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
.an  OTa),  bright  red  spot  over  the  bonj  prominence  which  was  situated 
^xeneath  the  lower  portion  of  each  eje-ball,  his  face  appeared  bloodless 
(and  nnhealthj-Iooking.  His  dress  was  smart  and  tidy.  Now,  it  happened 
that  David  O'Bowd,  ecclesiastical  contractor  and  builder,  bad  jnst  con- 
tracted with  personages  styling  themselves  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
repair  the  Protestant  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  on  the  day  alluded 
to  above,  was  very  many  feet  high  on  the  spire  of  said  edifice,  when  the 
Tghtning  and  thunder  commenced,  and,  as  Mr.  O'D.  was  not  an  orthodox 
belieyer  in  the  faith  of  Franklin  and  lightning  conductors,  he  hurried, 
when  he  observed  the  first  spark  of  that  subtle  fluid,  from  his  lofty  posi- 
tion, and  sought  shelter  in  a  cabin  which  stood  fully  balf-a-mile  distant. 
'When  the  lightning  and  thunder  had  cease.d,  and  the  rain  which  followed 
abated  in  intensity,  the  contractor  left  the  cabin,  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
more  genial  locality  of  the  ^'  Cat  and  Bagpipes  Inn,'*  whence  he  had  on 
that  day  come,  and  where  he  stopped  as  a  constant  customer  ever  since 
ecclesiastical  business  brought  him  to  the  locality.  In  due  course  of  time 
he  arrived  beneath  the  roof  of  the  inn — ^wet,  it  is  true,  but  not  so  wet  as 
the  excise-officer.  Nevertheless,  he  is  advised  by  that  gentleman  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  [drying — ^'Try  the  internal  application  of  one 
full  glass  of  brandy  punch,  and  thereby  drive  out  the  damp."  David 
O'Dowd,  ecclesiastical  contractor,  was  a  ruddy-faced,  small  brown-eyed, 
large  nosed,  full-mouthed,  dimple-chinned  personage,  whose  hair  and 
whiskers  were  originally  black,  but  time  and  anxiety  had  given  them 
a  silvery  or  grayish  hue.  Judging  from  the  size  of  its  bony  enclesure 
his  brain  was  large;  nevertheless,  his  height,  in  perpendicular 
inches,  was  below  the  average  standard  ;  indeed,  jolly-looking  and  of  full 
)\Mt  of  body  would  be  the  crude,  diagnostic  marks  whereby  to  recognise 
David  O^Dowd ;  and,  as  long  as  he  may  be  a  successful  contractor,  so 
long  will  he  be  found  a  good  member  of  society  and  a  witty  and  practical 
jiiker,  as  well.  So,  in  the  immediate  vioinity  of  the  kitchen  fire,  at  the 
''  Cat  and  Bagpipes  Inn,"  stood  the  officer  of  excise  and  the  ecdesiastical 
contractor.  They  occasionally  turned  round  and  round  again,  in  order  to 
equalise  the  strong  heat,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  Christmas  joints 
on  spring-jacks.  At  the  same  time,  the  brandy  punch  was  not  over- 
looked as  an  agent  for  lucubration  ;  and  both  gentlemen  declared  that 
the  damp-removing  inflacuce  of  a  strong  turf  fire,  coupled  with  an  occa- 
sional sip  of  brandy  punch,  could  effect  wonders.  And  they  continued  to 
dry  and  turn,  and  sip,  whilst  the  large  tin  kettle  on  the  hob-stone  sang 
6ong3,  and  the  mistress  of  the  inn  and  her  servantmaid  did  as  best  they 
;might  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Our  mind  is  open  to  conviction,  as  it  undoubtedly  should  be,  but  we 
feel  bound  to  confess  our  opinion,  which  is,  that,  under  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  position  in  which  the  lightning,  thunder,  etc.,  placed 
our  two  gentlemen,  and  as  the  great  temperance  movement  had  not  com- 
menced for  many  years  after  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  precautions 
to  keep  out  the  damp  taken  by  the  excise-officer  and  by  the  ecclesia;iticdl 
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contractor  were  legitimate  and  justifiable ;  for,  to  nse  the  lan^age  of  the 
former,  "self-preservation  is  tbe  first  law  of  nature,"  although  it  may  not 
bo  in  accordance  with  the  spirit,  and  to  tbe  letter,  of  the  excise  and  game 
laws. 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  excise-officer  was  in  the  act  of  explaining 
to  the  contractor  a  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  laughable  incident 
that  occurred  at  a  late  coursing  match,  when  a  rough,  manlj  voice 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen  called  out,  ''  Any  oali 
kittles  or  saucepans  to  mind?"  The  occupants  of  the  kitchen  had  not 
heard  the  entrance  of  the  speaker  through  the  inn  hall,  nor  had  they  ob« 
served  his  profile  and  a  portion  of  his  left  shoulder  (which  were  visible  at 
the  kitchen-door  entrance),  ere  he  put  tlie  query,  consequently  his  words 
had  the  effect  of  causing  the  glass  and  brandy  punch  held  by  the  exdse- 
officer  to  drop  on  the  heaith-stone,  the  contractor  to  move  suddenly  and 
knit  his  brows,  and  Judy,  the  servant,  who  had  been  in  the  kitchen  at 
the  time,  to  let  fall  and  cause  to  be  broken,  a  large  blue  plate  of  tbe 
willow  pattern,  and  then  to  exclaim,  as  she  looked  in  the  direction  of  tho 
kitchen  door,  "  Why  didn't  jez  spake  afore  yei  bawled  out  that  way,  Jer 
Rooney?" 

"  Sure,  I  thought  I  did  spake,  a  colleen,^  was  tbe  reply  of  the  person 
addressed. 

'^  There's  nothin'  at  all  to  be  minded  to-day,  an'  there's  one  of  the  new 
blue  plates  broke  on  yer  acconat,"  continued  Judy,  the  servant. 

^*  Thin,  it's  myself  that's  grieved  for  that  same ;  but  try  and  make  o& 
some  little  job  or  other.  Now,  there's  that  cullender  yonder  be  tbe  wall 
wants  a  new  tin  leg  and  fut  iu  it,  an'  tbe  rivet  is  loose  in  one  of  its  handles, 
an',  an'  I  see  a  grane*  of  the  large  flish-hook  fork  crucken'd  and  bint  up,'* 
said  the  tinker. 

''  Oh,  the  misthress  is  busy,  an*  there's  nothin'  wanted  to-day,"  replied 
Judy. 

^* Am  I  to  be  afther  goin'.thin,  asthora,  this  hard  day?"  asked  the 
tinker. 

^^  Be  dad,  yez  may,  sure  enough,"  was  Judy's  response. 

**  Hard  times,  and  no  frost  at  all,"  said  the  tinker,  as  he  turned  to- 
wards the  street-door  entrance. 

Jer  Rooney,  or  ^^  Jer  the  Tinker,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  the 
recognised  native,  yet  wandering,  tin-man  of  that  village,  and  of  every 
village  and  town  for  many  miles  round.  He  was  a  powerfully  built  man,  anil 
evidently  possessed  great  manly  strength  and  physical  development.  Ku 
height  was  over  six  feet;  his  jet-black  hair  and  whiskers  were  long,  shaggy, 
and  untidy ;  his  eyes  were  full,  prominent,  and  dark  brown  in  colour ;  his 
nose  was  long,  thin,  and  arched,  whilst  his  lips  were  large,  red  in  colour, 
and  surmounted  a  chin  which  bespoke  great  determination.  Jer  the 
Tinker  was  poorly  clad.  His  coat  and  nether  garments  had  been  pieced 
and  patched  so  often  as  to  leave  it  difficult  for  the  querist  to  asoertaia 

•  Prong,  or  grane. 
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their  original  pattern  and  texture ;  hia  hat  was  indented  in  snndrj  places, 
and  wanted  part  of  its  original  brim ;  his  neck  and  that  anatomical  region 
called  the  tternum  were  completely  exposed  and  uncovered ;  his  feet  were 
partially  encased  by  what  had  been  brogues,  but,  in  the  coorso  of  events, 
had  lost  heels,  toe-pieces,  and,  likely,  soles,  and  were  held  in  position  by 
means  of  cords,  which  bound  them  to  bis  feet,  and  were  tied  round  his 
ankles  ;  he  wore  the  remains  of  the  professional  leathern  apron,  and  had 
his  budget  swung,  by  means  of  a  leather  belt,  over  his  left  shoulder ;  in 
his  right  hand  he  carried  a  large  piece  of  iron,  of  T  shape,  and  which  he 
called  a  ^'  two-headed  horse,'*  and  in  hia  left  hand  a  short,  thick  black- 
thorn stick. 

Now,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  Jer  the  Tinker  to  call  at  the  sign 
of  the  *'  Gat  and  Bagpipes,"  and  to  go,  as  he  did  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kitchen,  make  the  usual  announcement,  and 
ho  seldom  or  never  retraced  his  steps  without  having  got  a  job  of  some  kind 
or  other.  On  this  occasion,  however,  there  appeared  little  chance  for 
him,  as  the  rather  too  energetic  announcement  of  his  arrival  had  put  Judy 
about,  and  she  showed  it.  Nevertheless,  Jer  the  Tinker  pleaded  in  the 
manner  stated,  and,  whilst  doing  so,  kept  a  most  anxious  and  sympathetic 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and  appeared,  at  the  same  time, 
to  regard  with  especial  interest  the  unbroken  glass  tumbler,  which  contained 
a  small  portion  of  brandy  punch,  and  which  David  O'Dowd,  ecclesiasticdl 
contractor  and  builder,  grasped  firmly  and  secnrely. 

We  have  said  that  Jer  the  Tinker,  having  failed  to  procure  a  job,  was 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen,  but,  ere  be  did  so,  the  now 
jolly  David  O'Dowd  interposed  with  the  words,  '^  Come  in,  tinker." 

*'  Beg  yer  honors'  pardon,  gintlemin,  but  I'm  always  obagint  to  a 
call,"  said  the  tinker,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  Are  yon  a  good  tradesman,  and  no  colt  ?"  inqiiired  David  O'Dowd, 
with  a  giggle  and  a  wink  to  the  exciseman. 

**  Thin  I'm  all  that.  The  dickons  a  bettber  thradesman  within  the  four 
f  aya — not  that  it  comes  well  from  me  to  say  it ;  and,  as  my  father,  grand- 
father, and  grandmother  too,  on  her  father's  side,  were  tinmen,  to  use  nate 
langage,  if  I  amn't  the  heart  of  the  rowl  I'm  from  Uiat  neighbourhood," 
Jer  Rooney. 

*'  That'll  do ;  do  yon  drink  ?"  asked  David  O'Dowd. 

^'  Not  he !"  responded  the  exc'ise-officer,  as  he  viewed  poor  Jer  from 
head  to  foot. 

*'  Oh  1  be  gor  I  do,  yer  honors — a  little  on  wet  days,"  replied  the  tinker. 

So  David  O'Dowd  ordered  a  treat  for  the  tinker,  and,  during  Judy's 
absence  for  it,  the  contractor  grasped  in  his  hand  the  handle  of  the  kettle 
(which,  we  have  said,  rested  by  the  hob),  moved  the  kettle  to  the  edge 
of  the  ash-recoiver,  which  was  situate  beneath  the  fire-grate,  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  kettle  into  the  ash-receiver,  and  then  pbiced  the  empty 
kettle  on  the  large  turf  fire. 

''  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  that  all  about  ?"  asked  the  excise- 
officer. 
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*'  It's  a  pitj  to  see  a  willing  haad  knocked  oat  of  a  job,**  replied  tb« 
contractor. 

^*  Well,  <  that  bangs  Banagher ;'  and  it*8  only  a  gintleman,  wid  a  good- 
lookin'  face  on  him  like  yourself,  woald  be  afther  thinkin'  of  that  manes  to 
put  a  body  in  wind,"  said  the  tinker,  as  he  gave  a  knowing  look  to  the 
contractor,  and  took  from  the  hands  of  the  servant  the  treat  which  she 
had  jast  entered  with,  and,  having  raised  it  to  his  lips,  continued — **  May 
ye  niver  want  licker,  nor  hot  wather  to  mix  it  with,  ginUemeo.'* 

The  object  which  tho  contractor  had  in  view  when  he  placed  the  empty 
kettle  on  the  glowing  fire  was  to  snper-heat  its  nnder  part,  in  order  that 
when  cold  water  woald  be  put  into  the  kettle  its  action  on  the 
heated  iron  should  manifest  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  canse  the  partial 
or  complete  removal  of  the  bottom  from  the  sides  of  the  kettle,  to  which 
it  had  been  soldered.  The  result  proved  to  a  demonstration  the  correct . 
uess  of  tho  contractor's  view  of  the  matter ;  for,  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  the  mistress  of  the  inn  required  boiling  water,  and,  as  she 
raised  the  kettle  off  the  fire,  and  found  it  extremely  light  in  her  hand, 
and  (as  herself  expressed  it)  nearly  empty,  she  went  to  the  water- 
pail,  and  the  first  portion  of  water  she  attempted  to  put  into  the  kettle 
removed  the  bottom  completely,  and  was  near  causing  that  good  lady 
injury  severe  and  formidable. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  Jer  the  Tinker  was  on  the  spot  at  such 
a  moment,  for  the  other  kettle — we  mean  the  large  iron  kettle  of  the 
establishment — ^leaked  considerably,  and,  being  of  cast-iron  material,  not 
easy  of  repair,  was  useless  ;  consequently,  water  for  punch,  tea,  and  such 
matters  should  have  been  boiled  in  an  ordinary  pot  for  a  time,  had  Jer 
the  Tinker  not  been  present,  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  the  landlady 
said  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  tinker  was  at  hand,  and  that  be 
should  get  a  fair  price  for  the  job.  Jer  the  Tinker  told  the  landlady  that 
the  accident  to  the  kettle  was  a  good  omen ;  that  he  would  "  lave  it 
betther  nor  new;"  and,  finally,  seated  himself  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
measured  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and  some  pieces  of  tin,  cut  the  tin  with 
a  large  shears,  hammered  the  tin  on  a  large  iron  plate,  and  humoured  the 
taps  of  his  hammer  with  a  love  song,  some  verses  of  which  we  remember, 
and  append. 

•'  Oh  I  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  you, 
Jenny  Branafsan, 
I  loved  to  distraction,  and  thought  yon.  loved  me : 
But  the  pulse  of  your  heart/  sure,  was 
Darby  0*Flanagan. 
Teddy,  di  diddle,  do  diddle,  dam  de. 

**  'Twas  yonrself  I  believed  when  you  said, 
Jenny  Branagan, 
'  I  dote  on  ye,  darlint  I  do  you  dote  oa  me  ? ' 
And,  for  one  little  thraneen,  would 

Wallop  O'Flanaffan. 
Teddy,  di  diddle,  do  diddle,  dum  de. 
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*'  Oh  !  why,  fklse,  decaring,  black-Bouled 
Jenny  Branagan, 
Did  yon  heap  all  your  simlea  and  your  blarney  on  me, 
And  thin  from  Aloy  fair  run  away 

With  that,  O'Flanagan  ? 
Teddy,  di  diddle,  do  diddle,  dum  de." 

The  kettle  was  repaired,  pronounced  staunch,  Jer  the  Tinker  received 
the  price  of  his  job,  and  insisted  on  treating  *'  the  pair  of  gintlemin,"  not- 
withstanding their  repeated  protestations  to  the  contrary ;  and.  in  a  less 
space  of  time  than  it  takes  us  to  chronicle  the  fact,  three  fall  glasses  of 
hot  brandy  punch  were  placed  at  the  elbows  of  the  three  worthies,  and  the 
principal  portion  of  Jer  the  Tinker's  fees  for  kettle-repairing  found  its  way 
back  again  to  the  cash-till  of  the  ^'  Cat  and  Bagpipes  Inn."  Honrs  rolled 
on,  glasses  of  brandy  punch  followed  each  other  to  the  vicinity  of  tho 
kitchen  fire,  healths  were  given  and  responded  to,  songs  were  sung,  trade 
was  discussed,  politics  were  argued — nothing  was  overlooked  save  tho 
dipping  of  whiskey-kegs,  the  lifting  of  pem^its,  and  the  examination  of 
tobacco-rolls. 

The  hoar  for  parting  arrived,  so  compliments,  eloqnent,  heroic,  and  pa- 
thetic, were  tendered  on  all  sides.  The  excise-officer  left  the  inn  kitchen  fire- 
side in  order  to  attempt  the  dipping  of  whiskey-kegs  and  his  tobacco-roll 
duties ;  and  Jer  tho  Tinker  placed  over  his  left  shoulder  his  budget,  then 
took  the  contractor's  hands  within  his  own  and  said, ''  How  can  I  prove  my 
gratitude  to  yoa,  most  dear  and  nate  sir  ?  But  I  must  do  it,  and  I  will  too — 
but  how?  Be  the  hole  in- me  coat,  an'  that's  no  false  oath," continued  the 
tinker,  after  a  pause,  '^  I  have  it — jist  the  thing  for  me  metal.  Good-bye, 
dear  and  nate  gintleman — good-bye ;"  and  ho  raised  bis  two-headed  horse 
with  one  hand,  grasped  the  centre  of  his  short  black-thorn  with  the  other 
band,  and  then  danced,  or  capered,  roand  and  round  the  kitchen,  singing, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  his  favourite  Ijrrics. 

When  Jer  the  Tinker  left  tho  '<  Cat  and  Bagpipes  Inn,"  he  toddled, 
as  well  as  circutrstances  woold  admit,  ofif  to  the  entrance-gate  of  the  parish 
established  church ;  there  he  removed  from  his  shoulder  the  budget,  and 
having  placed  it,  the  two-headed  horse,  and  black-thorn  stick,  by  the  side 
of  the  gate-pier,  he  collected  several  large  throwing,  or  fiager-stones  and 
commenced  to  break  the  glass  of  the  large  Gothic  end-window  of  that 
edifice ;  nor  was  it  until  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  had  been  perpe- 
trated that  the  tinker  got  arrested  and  locked  up  for  the  night.  On  tho 
following  morning  he  was  brought  before  the  resident  justice,  charged  with 
*'  breaking  the  glass  of,  and  doing  considerable  damage  to,  the  parish 
church,  and  also  divers  other  matters."  Jer  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge, 
said  he  was  prepared  for  any  punbhment  short  of  hanging,  and  continued, 
*'  Do  anything  but  hang  me ;  but  what  I  done  I  done,  and  no  mistake,  to 
prove  mi  gratitude ;  and,  as  it  'ill  better  him,  do  as  ye  like  wid  Jer 
Kooney." 

Poor  Jer  Rooney's  reason  for  breaking  the  church  wmdow  was  in  order 
to  increase  David  O'Dowd's  contract! 
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•  What  were  Jei-'d  sorrow,  shame,  and  disappointmeDt,  when  the  ma- 
gistrate informed  him  that  the  contractor  had  an  arraogeroeut  witb  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  which  boand  him  to  keep  in  repair  for  seren 
jears  the  parish  chnrch,  and  that  the  cost  of  all  damage  to  the  diarch 
shonid  be  borne  by  the  contractor !     They  were  bitter  and  sincere. 

Let  lis  add,  that,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  yictimised  con- 
tractor, conpled  by  the  fact  of  Jer  the  Tinker's  well-known  anti-party, 
anti-political,  and,  we  fear  we  may  add,  anti  (zealons)  religions  tendencies, 
he  was  released  from  custody  on  payment  of  a  small  fine  for  dmnkenness ; 
and  that,  as  he  left  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  David  O'Dowd,  eccle- 
siastical contractor,,  placed  in  his  large  and  manly  palm  a  crown-piece,  and 
said,  in  a  kindly  way,  and  with  as  smlliog  a  face  as  circnmstanees  war- 
ranted, "  Jer,  I  thank  yon  sincerely.  Yon  did  prove  your  gratitude ;  and 
the  mode  yon  adopted  to  do  so  was  both  new  and  irresbtibly  striking  V* 

R  L. 


APRIL  DAY. 

This  is  the  legend  of  an  April  day. 

The  gossips  chatter  under  hazel  leaves. 

Mid  bine-smoked  hamlets,  roofed  with  thatch  and  fern. 

By  the  swift  Fergus,  in  the  fields  of  Clare. 

When  Frances  Dillon,  leaning  from  the  roimd 

Of  the  gray  barbican,  above  the  moat, 

Saw  Stephen  Desmond,  monoted  for  the  wars, 

Braided  from  head  to  heel  in  twisted  mail, 

Plnmed  with  red  lightning,  with  impatience  spurred  ; 

She  plucked  a  leaf  of  ivy  from  the  walls. 

Kissed  it,  and  tossed  it  to  him  where  he  stood, 

In  the  vast  courtyard,  girt  with  steeds  and  spears, 

And  frothing  flagons  circling  'mid  the  kerns. 

And  many  days,  she  saw  the  evening  dip 

Its  golden  horn  In  the  wide  river  wastes. 

Till,  beaten  by  the  bright,  ascending  stars, 

And  shafted  by  the  aiTOws  of  the  moon. 

It  reeled  to  spaces  far  below  the  world  ; 

But  of  her  lover  there  came  tidings  not. 

And  many  moms  shot  fire  upon  her  pane. 

Till  the  woods  blazed,  and  the  slow,  drifting  ship; 

Passed  her,  like  phantoms  along  ghostly  shores  ; 

While  the  crane  flapped  his  wings  upon  the  blast, 

And  the  sea-eagle  staggered  in  the  storm  ;^ 

But  of  her  lover  tidin  gs  never  came. 
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Often,  of  evenings,  when  the  black  oak,  piled, 

Knotted  and  damp,  upon  the  granite  hearth, 

IJt  half  the  tangled  rafters  of  the  hall. 

And  sheathed  the  crossed  swords  in  scarbs  of  fire, 

And  dashed  the  banners'  folds  with  gouts  of  blood. 

She  paused  to  listen,  whilst  the  warders  spoke 

Of  the  far  tarmoil :  telling  how  it  went ; 

Who  held  the  strongest  glove  within  the  land, 

Bow  the  banned  Desmond  fared  ;  and  how  the  Pale, 

Eecoiliog  from  the  crash  of  club  and  spear, 

Breathed  within  its  lines,  defiant  bate ; 

Waiting  for  succours  from  Elizabeth, 

And  shaking  iron  fists  against  the  cross : 

But  of  her  lover  spoke  the  warders  not. 

So  IB  her  sleep  one  night,  when  mighty  March 
Fled  from  the  earth  in  whirlwinds  and  black  rains. 
She  dreamt  that  standing  on  the  barbican, 
And  looking  npward  to  the  castle  vane. 
The  ivj,  from  whose  heait,  she  plucked  a  leaf. 
Sad  lost  its  glory,  and  had  turned  to  gray ; 
And,  listening,  from  the  roots  there  came  a  voice — 
^  Wo  unto  thee,  that  robbed  ns  of  our  strength, 
To  fashion  garlands  for  a  dead  man's  bier." 

• 
Oat  of  her  sleep  she  sprang.    The  dewy  day 
W|u  melting  into  twilight  on  the  rim 
Of  river,  wood,  and  meadowland,  and  hill. 
In  the  blue  gloom  she  vested  her — she  took 
Garments  as  white  and  fresh  as  lily  buds ; 
And  satin,  dimpling  to  a  creamy  blush. 
And  velvet,  shaking  like  a  moorland  moss, 
And  richer  than  the  lichen  on  the  larch. 
Appareled  she  went  forth,  fearing  to  look 
On  the  cold  mhror,  lest  some  face  of  awe, 
Shining  within  its  azure  depths,  shonki  strike 
Her  senses  with  unseasonable  ill. 

But,  floating  up  the  stairway  in  the  dark. 

Save  the  slant  gleams  that  trickled  through  the  loops, 

Pierced  in  the  massy  substance  of  the  wall, 

She  clomb,  with  faltering  steps,  and  pr^yerfnl  lips, 

Startled  by  every  gust  that  touched  her  robe. 

Or  ruffled  the  coifed  foldings  of  her  hsdr. 

At  last,  she  stood  upon  the  barbican. 

And  looking  down,  within  the  yard,  there  flared 

The  flames  of  twenty  torches^  held  by  kerns 
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Above  the  heads  of  horses  and  of  men, 
And  in  the  clang  of  voices  heard  the  one 
For  which  her  heart  had  echos  musical. 

"  Good  morrow,  Frances — ^liealth  to  the  sweet  saint," 
Cried  Stephen,  from  the  troopers,  looking  up. 

*^  Welcome,"  she  answered,  ^  Bat  last  night  I  dreamt 
The  ivy  of  onr  walls  had  scred,  and  thou 
Wert  stiff  and  white  upon  some  battle-field, 
Amid  the  bones  and  arms  of  conquered  men." 

"  Sweet  love,"  qnoth  he,  "  dreams  are  night's  ministersy 

G  aided  by  every  vagrant  wind  that  blows 

Across  the  troubled  regions  of  the  brain. 

Sometimes  they  prove  us  true — sometimes  prove  false — 

Sometimes,  in  solemn  motley,  play  the  fool. 

As  they  have  played  thee  on  this  April  morn." 


REVIEW. 

LIVINOSTONE  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  • 
Africa  is  becoming  day  after  day  the  great  travelling  field  in  which  some 
of  our  most  ardent  and  inquisitive  explorers  reap  fam^e  and  profit.  Not 
that  their  enterprises  have  succeeded  in  lifting  the  veil  of  mysteiy  which 
overhangs  the  great  basin  or  interior  of  the  continent,  for  of  that  our  know- 
ledge is  singularly  limited,  owing  to  the  vast  physical  difficulties  which  the 
explorer  in  that  untraversed  region  must  be  prepared  to  encounter.  The 
strip  of  civilization  which  extends  along  the  northern  coast  is  narrow  and 
shallow,  with  the  great  desert  behind  and  the  *'  populous  Mediterranean"  in 
front.  To  the  sonth,  we  have  the  Cape  settlements,  also  confined,  becan^ 
of  the  concentration  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  few  centres  of  European 
life  near  the  coast,  and  the  fact  that  the  emifrrant,  desirous  of  pu^ii^ 
inland,  is  left  unprotected  against  native  hostility  and  aggression  when  he 
crosses  the  British  frontier.  Add  to  these  margins  the  few  Dutch,  French, 
and  English  settlements  on  the  west  coast,  and  we  have  exhausted  the 
civilized  features  of  the  entire  continent.  Across  the  interior  waste  a  few 
daring  adventurers,  stimulated  by  private  curiosity  or  the  enlightened  libe- 
rality of  government,  have  made  perilous  tracks  more  than  once.  Park 
sacrificed  his  life  to  the  realization  of  a  desire,  which,  if  it  had  ever  been 
accomplished  would  have  added  but  little  to  our  knowledge.  Bruce  was 
more  successful ;  he  presei-ved  his  life  and  returned  to  receive  unlimited 
approbation  for  an  achievement  which  scarcely  merited  the  name  of  a  dis- 
covery.    DvL  ChaiUu,  if  we  are  to  believe  himself  (a  proposition  which, 

*  Livingstone  in  Southern  J/tica,    London:  Johh  Murrat, 
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in  all  likelikood,  would  receive  the  serious  opposition  of  onr  conntryman,  Mr. 
Malone,)  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Sierra  del  Crystal.  His  book  reads  like 
a  morbid  romance.  It  supplies  ns  with  Fan  tribes  and  gorillas,  strange 
birds,  strange  fishes — ^in  a  word,  a  collection  of  marvels  which  almost  justify 
one  in  believing  that,  in  Africa,  nature  had  reversed  her  ordinary  economy, 
and  exhausted  her  strength  and  invention  in  the  pi-oduction  of  freaks  and 
marvels.  No  one  has  yet  had  the  means  of  confirming  or  contradicting  him  ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  opportunity,  he  has  lacked  neither  partisans 
'nor  opponents.  Then,  we  have  l3r.  Livingstone,  whose  statements,  luckily 
for  himself  and  the  credulous  part  of  the  public,  have  received  the  unqua- 
lified snpport  of  Mr.  Jules  Gerard  and  a  number  of  British  residents.  To 
us  he  appears  to  be  the  least  asserting,  the  most  reliable  of  all  African  ex- 
)>]orers.  Educated  for  the  world  in  the  hard  grinding  school  of  a  Scotch 
cotton  factory,  he  prepared  himself  early  for  the  dangerous  and  seldom 
))Icasant  labours  in  which  he  is  engaged  in  the  interests  of  science  and 
civilization.  We  say  nothing  of  the  paramount  object  of  his  mission, 
because  in  the  special  light  in  which  he  presents  himself  it  does  not 
concern  us.  He  evidently  possesses  a  quality  rare,  indeed,  amongst 
liij  predecessors  or  contemporaries — a  modesty  which  adds  to  his  great- 
ness, and  gives  us  fuller  confidence  in  his  truthfulness.  In  more  than  one 
place  this  amiable  weakness  is  pleasantly  manifested — as  when  he  apolo- 
gises for  relating  his  escape  from  the  gripe  of  the  lion ;  and,  further  on, 
when  be  declares  that  he  would  prefer  going  round  the  globe  to  the  task 
of  writing  a  second  book.  We  sincerely  trust  that  diffidence  in  his  own 
ability  will  not  prevent  the  accomplished  traveller  from  giving  us  the  fruits 
of  his  later  experience.  We  cannot  afford  so  valuable  a  man  permission  to 
hold  his  tongue.  If  Dr.  Livingstone  is  timorous  and  doubtful  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  critical  public,  ho  has  displayed  no  lack  of  courage  in  the  explo- 
rations with  which  his  name  is  so  handsomely  connected.  Looking  at  the 
map,  we  find  that  he  traversed  the  immense  line  of  country  which  extends 
from  the  Cape,  or  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  to  the  fifth  degree  of  lati- 
tude ;  that  is  to  say,  roundly,  from  Capetown  to  the  confluence  of  the  two 
greai  trunks  of  the  Zambezi.  The  line  of  march  was  not  broad,  though 
necessarily  inregnlar,  in  a  country  where  roads  are  not  known,  and  for- 
esta  of  primeval  density  oppose  every  foot  of  the  traveller's  progress.  It 
is  but  right  to  confess  that  one  will  rise  up  from  a  perusal  of  this 
book  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  the 
South  African  races  than  is  generally  entertained.  Those  who  think  that 
all  the  black  races  have  flat  noses  and  woolly  heads  will  be  disappointed 
at  meeting  in  this  book  with  portraits  of  representatives  of  several  of  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  which  are  not  far  removed  from  the  Caocasian  cast 
of  physique.  The  hair  is  long  and  lank,  the  nose  straight,  the  eyes  large 
and  intelligent,  the  general  conformation  of  the  body  graceful.  Whitewash 
this  black  and  ho  may  pass  for  a  Britisher.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  honestly 
indignant  at  the  wrong  foreed  upon  this  people  by  a  class  of  mercenary 
speculators,  who  pick  up  the  vilest  and  ugliest  of  the  population  for  exhi- 
bition in  Europe.    The  crime  is  really  unpardonable;  for  it  caused  a  vast 
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difficaltj  half  a  centti^y  ago  to  some  ingenious  gentleman,  who  set  ahoat 
constrncting  an  approximation  of  races.  J^ot  bat  the  black  has  strong  dis- 
dinctive  characteristics,  which  remove  him  a  long  distance  from  the  white ; 
bat  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  characteristics  have  been  exagge- 
rated for  vile  purposes.  Oar  South  African,  too,  has  some  remote  notion 
of  a  controlling  Providence,  and  preserves  in  the  bosom  of  his  tribe  a  een^ 
of  traditions,  confirmatory  of  the  pecaliar  religious  system  of  his  race. 
Though  he  hungers  for  money  and  ornament,  when  he  has  learned  to  ap- 
preciate either,  he  is  not  deficient  in  generosity,  hoi^itality,  and  good  faiih. 
Ho  seldom  deceives  a  traveUer,  and  is  not  nnlfimnly  jealous  of  the  inroad:* 
of  strangers.  That  there  is  a  rational  hope  of  his  becoming  a  good  Ctrl*' 
tian^  and  taking  to  paataloons  and  wide-a-wakes,  we  have  strong  reasons 
to  doubt.  The  Jesuits  won  his  heart  some  centuries  ago,  when  their 
mild  treatment  of  the  poor  natives  helped  to  temper  the  ruffianly  policy 
pursued  towards  them  by  the  Portuguese  ;  but,  since  the  destrnctfoa  of  the 
dd  missions,  the  tide  of  barbarism  which  they  forced  back  has  re-ad vance(4 
aiid  the  black  has  relapsed  into  his  primitive  ignorance^  We  fear  for  Dr. 
Livingstone's  missionary  labours  amongst  those  honest  savages.  His  in- 
tentions may  be  most  praiseworthy,  but  they  are  not  quite  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  accomplish  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 

That  South  Africa  afibrds  a  fair  and  remunerative  field  for  emigrant^, 
having  capital  and  the  ability  to  work  it,  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
book  before  us.  The  climate  is  not  bad,  though  it  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variations,  which  may  prove  seriously  inconvenient  to  a  new  resident. 
There  are  dry  seasons,  when  the  want  of  water  is  seriously  felt,  and  when, 
hut  for  the  provident  resources  with  which  nature  has  supplied  them,  the 
population  of  whole  districts  must  perish  from  absolute  thirst.  The  black, 
unfortunately,  is  not  a  provident  creature ;  and  it  is  painfully  evident  that 
the  idea  of  constructing  tanks  and  aqueducts  has  not  yet  Tisited  his  intelli- 
geuce.  The  woods,  we  are  told,  abound  in  game  of  idl  descriptions.  Tbe 
soil  is  deep  and  productive,  and  its  value  could  be  enhanced  a  hundred 
fold  if  it  were  enriched  from  the  deposits  of  vegetable  matter  which  has 
been  accumulating  for  ages  in  the  dense  forests  around.  The  prospect,  it 
must  be  admitted,  docs  not  improve  when  we  learn  that  the  country  is  in- 
fested with  lions,  hyaenas,  and  ^elephants — the  latter  of  immense  bulk  and 
unlimited  pugnacity.  The  rivers,  too,  swarm  with  hippopotami  and  cro- 
codiles— resolute  quadrupeds,  that  will  not  turn  tail  to  the  hunter,  and 
evince  a  profound  contempt  for  fire-arms. 

Dr.  Livingstone  may  not  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  a  writer  of 
what  is  known  as  ^*  pure  English,"  an  element  about  which  the  best  antho- 
ricies  differ ;  but  no  reader  of  his  volume  will  deny  that  it  is  carefully  and 
nicely  compiled,  exhibiting  no  ordmary  powers  of  observation  and  descrip- 
tion. Of  course,  it  only  represents  the  vast  outlines  of  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals,  but  these  are  traced  with  a  steady  hand.  Considering  the 
enormous  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  we  have  reason  to  be  gratefn 
for  the  large  mass  of  information  which  he  has  contributed  to  our  knowj 
ledge  of  the  interior  of  SSouthem  Africa. 


COUGHS,  ASTHMA,    AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 
EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LQZENGES. 

STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  60,000  PERSONS  annuaUy  faU  victimB  to 
Palmonary  Disorders,  including  Consumption,  Diaeaaes  of  the  Chest,  and  the 
Respiratoiy  Organs.  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  cure ;  be,  therefore, 
Diepared,  during  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  supply  of  KEATING'S 
COUGH  LOZENGES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of.  curing 
a  Cou£h  or  Cold ;  they  are  ffood  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged— they 
soothe  bronchial  irritation  ;  ana  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
Sinirer,  and  Actor  have  long  patronized  them. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  is.  l^d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4jfi.  6d.,  and 
10b.  6d.  each,  by  Thomas  Kbatincs  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
London.    Retail  by  aU  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

N.B To  prevent  spurious  imitations,  please  to'  observe  that  the  words 

**  KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 
of  each  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

TlilECHANICS,  AMATEURS,  &c.,  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing  the 
iU.  Vibrators,  Keys,  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  construct  an  Harmo- 
nium, or  wish  to  purdiase  a  Flute,  Fife,  Drum,  Cornopean,  Violin,  or  any 
Instrument  or  Article  in  tiie  Music  Business,  should  by  all  means  send  for 
THOMAS  CROGER'S  Price  list  and  TestimoniaI»— Manufactory,  483,  Oxford- 
street,  four  doors  east  of  Museum-otreet.  London,  W.O. 

*«*  Inventor  of  the  New  Educational  and  Rural  Instruments.  Illustrations 
and  Price  Lists,  post-free. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR 
OLEMFIEIiD   PATENT   STARCH, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS    INFERIOR    KINDS    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSTITUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON   &  Co.,  GLASGOW  and   LONDON.    . 
aUPTVBES. 

BY  aOYAL  LETTERS  PATENT, 

WHITE'S   MGClfAIN  LEVER  TRUSS, 

PERFECTED  AND   EXHIBITED^  IN  THE   GR£AT  EXHIBITION,   1851,. 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of    200  Medical  Grentlemen  to  be  the  Most  effective 
kivention  iD  the  curative  truitmeut  of  HERNIA     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
Ko  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  herd  avoided :  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  reouisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MDC-MAIN 
PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sle^.    A  descriptive  Circular  may 
]ye  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir« 
i'umierence  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
XannfjMtarer,  Xr.  WHUB,  226,  Piooadilly,  London. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  21s.,  2(m.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.     Posta^  Is. 
Price  ef  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  42b.,  and  52s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  8l 
Price  of  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  528.  6d.    Postage  Is.  lOd. 
Post-Office  OrdeiB  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 
Piccadilly^ 

New  Patent  Elastie  StodUagP,  Knee  Cftps,  fto. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
])eculiarly  Elabtig  and  ObMpRSSSiBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi*- 
eient  and  permanent  support  in  all  oases  of  Weakness  and  Swelling  of  the 
Legs,  Varicose  Veins,  Sprains,  Ac.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
pensive, and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking. 

Price  from  4».  6d.,  7b.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16b.  Od.  each.    Postage  6d. 

JOHH  WHUB.  HAHTTFACmXBXB,  228,  PIGCABIU.T,  LOKBOK. 


BRET  NAISt  RESTORED  TO  ITS  NATURAL  COLOUR. 

Xeumlj^lia,  Kervons  Headache^  B,he«inati»m,  juod   Stiff  Jjciiite  carad 
F.  M.  HKIMONG'S  PATENT  MAGl!i£TIC  BEUBOJES^  IQft.  and  ISa.     Cobl  • 
2s.  Gd.  to  2U8. 

/  Br.  Hassjill  bepobtb.-— 

**  T  UAVK  carefully  exAmined,  and  also  tested,  the  magnetic propertieB  of  '.: 
1  *  Patent  Magnetic  Hair  and  ilesh  Bruahes'  of  Mr.  f  .  S(L  Hsbsikg.  ^. 
I  have  to  state,  as  the  result  of  this  examination,  that  I  regard  them  as  t- 
most  perfect  Brushes  hitherto  constructed^  both  as  respecta  ih^  mechamc. 
construction  and  magnetical  action. 

*'  The  Flesh  Brush  I  consider  to  be  most  effective,  for  it  removet  Hie  ouu 
and  older  portions  of  the  euideimis,  and  then  frees  the  jpores  of  t&e  skzxi  mn.. 
more  completely  than  any  of  the  Bruahes  or  Gloyes  now  m  use.'* 

The  Public  are  cautioned  againsi  counter/eiu, 
Qwy  Hair  and  BaldneM  pravented  by  F.  M.  H^'a  Patent  Preventrre  Bro^I 

Price  4s.  and  56. 
Offices,  92,  Babinohall-strrt,  LoMfiOir, 
■F,  M.  H.'8  Teado  Bniahes  (ptirely  machamcal)  for  Cloth,  Yelyet,  Marino.  &<- 

not  oiily  perfectly  deanta,  hat  preserve  the  fabric  in  a  remarkabW  manner. 

AGENTS  FOR  BUBLIN- 
BttwLEY  &  Evans,  Saekville-stnet. 
Oldham  &  Co.,      Ovafton-«tre0t 
Worn,  BawaonHrtnet. 

»  Birch,  Molesworth^street. - 

Laird,  Grafton-street 

AGENT  FOR  COBK— Pigott,  MarlboroVstrect. 

EBTELLA. 

Mazurka  Elegante.     Composed  by  Fnd^ok  Boaoovitch.     Is.  5di 
JTS  SEVE  SE  BOWSEUK 

Reverie.     Composed  by  Frederick  Boaoovitch.     Is. 

Ul  pbiebe  dv  matdt. 

(llic  Morning  Pmyer.)    Companion  to  ^'  La  Pxiere  d'nne  Vkrgt."' 
Composed  by  C,  Borini.     Is. 

THE  SET*LABK  VALSS. 

(Just  Published.)    By  J.  P.  Clarite,  oomposer  of  the  "  Nirfit  Bell 
Galop,"  etc.,    Is.  6d. 

THE  ALADDUr  QUABBILLES. 

(•Jiid  Thousand.)  By  R.  M.  Levey.  Splendidly  illustrated  with  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Burkinahaw  in  the  character  of  Aladdin.  Introdocing  the  most 
favourite  melodies  of  the  day,  including  (by  pemiasion)  "  The  Perfert 
Cure,"  '*  Uncle  Sam,"  &c.     Is.  Gd. 

K^  In  a  few  days  will  be  publifdiod,  price  ^kq  Shillings,  a  collection  of 
One  Hundred  Lrish  Jigs,  Country  Dances,  KSabual  Aire,  &c.,  inchiding 
'•  8t.  Patrick's  Day,"  **  Garryowen,"  "  Brian  Boroihme's  Mar«h,"  &c.  The 
Ixjst  arranged  and  cheapest  selection  ever  published.  Arranged  by  P.  H. 
Hughes. 
,  Dublin  :  Published  by 

J.  WI8EHEABT  AXB  SON, 

i>:j  SUFFOLK  STREET,  and  42  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET- 
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METBOPOLITAN       Wm  COMPANY. 

106,  SHOE  LANE,  J^%  FLEET  STREET. 

Good  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  3s.  6d. ;  warranted  to  wear  well ; 
try  one.    The  best  quality  made,  light  and  brilliant,  68,  6d. 


MECHANICS,  AMATEURS,  &c.,  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing  tlit 
Vibrators,  Keys,  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  construct  an  Hann«>- 
nium,  or  wish  to  purchase  a  Flute,  Fife,  Drum,  Cornopean,  Violin,  or  anv 
Instrument  or  Article  in  the  Music  Business,  should  by  all  means  send  for 
THOMAS  CROGER'SPrioe  List  and  Testimonials— Manufactory,  483,  Oxford- 
street,  four  doors  east  of  Museum-street.  London,  W.O. 

*J*  Inventor  of  the  New  Educational  and  Rural  Instruments.     Hlustratioos 
and  Frice  Lists,  post-free. 

THOMAS     PHILLIPS, 

65,  SKINNER-STREET,  SNOW-HILL,  LONDON, 

HANUFACTUBER  OF  A|Ji  KINDS  OF 

8AS  APPARATUS  FOR  SENERAL  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 

AND  GENERAL  GAS  FITTER  BY  AFPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others, 
to  his  PATENT  GAS  BATH  BOILER,  by  which  a  6  ft  Bath,  properly 
charged,  can  be  heated  in  the  short  space  of  half-an-hour,  and  at  the  trifling 
cost  of  something  less  than  2d.  for  gas.  It  is  fitted  at  top  with  a  close  chamber 
for  the  purpooe  of  warming  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  burner,  to  torn  out- 
wards, for  lighting,  so  as  to  avoid  explosions. 

Gas  Stoves  from  16s.  ;  Cooking  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  baking,  &e. 

EaUs,  ConBervatories,  Public  Buildings,  fto.,  heated  by  Oasor  Hot  Water. 

^ths  encased  in  mahogany^  plain  wood,  or  oak,  and  fixfid,  on  reasonabU 

terms,  in  any  part  of  the  country , 

ESTIMATES    AKB    PLANS    0I7EK. 

A    PROSPECTUS    SENT    FREE    BY    POST. 

N.B. — Every  Article  Warranted. 

BRET  NAISI  RESTORED  TO  ITS  NATURAL  GOLOURi 

Neuralgia,  Nervous  Headache,  Kheumatism,  and  Stiff  Joints  cui«d  hv 
P.  M.  HERKINGS  PATENT  MAGNETIC  BRUSHES,  10s.  and  ISs.  Combs' 
28.  6d.  to  20s.  * 

.  Dr.  Hassall  reports. — 

M  T  HAVE  carefully  examined,  and  also  tested,  the  magnetic  properties  of  the 
1  *  Patent  Magnetic  Hair  and  Flesh  Brushes*  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Herring,  and 
1  have  to  state,  as  the  result  of  this  examination,  that  I  regard  them  as  the 
most  perfect  Brushes  hitherto  constructed,  both  as  respects  their  mechanical 
construction  and  magnetical  action. 

"  The  Flesh  Brush  I  consider  to  be  most  effective,  for  it  removes  the  outer 
and  older  portions  of  the  epidermis,  and  then  frees  the  pores  pf  the  rfci^  much 
more  completely  than  any  oi  the  Brushes  or  Gloves  now  m  use." 

The  Public  are  cautioned  against  counterfeits. 
Grey  Hair  and  Baldness  prevented  by  F.  M.  H.'s  Patent  PreventiTe  Brmh 
?rice4s.  and  6s.  ' 

Offices,  32,  Basinohall-streft,  London. 

F.  M.  H.'s  Teazle  Brushes  (purely  mechanical)  for  Cloth,  Velvet,  Merino  &c 
not  only  perfectly  cleanse,  but  preserve  the  fabric  in  a  remarkable  manner.  *      ' 
AGENTS  FOR  DUBLIN. 
Bewley  &  EvAiw,  SackvUle-street  ;  Oldham  &  Co.;  Grafton-street  •  Wor* 
Pawson-street ;  Birch,  Molesworth-street ;  Laird,  Grafton-street.        ' 
AGENT  FOR  CORK— Pigott,  Marlboro'-street. 


DDFFT'S   HIBEMIAN 

SIXPEMY  MAGAZINE. 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  CATASTROPHE.* 

Not  nany  dajrs  afcer  the  coaclasion  of  arrangeraents  for  proceeding; 
against  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  an  event  occurred  at  Tregona  which  threat 
ened  to  annihilate  for  ever  the  domestic  happiness  of  Mr.  Mti*sdale.  Alice, 
his  only  daughter  and  object  of  his  doatin^  affection,  was,  by  a  most 
awful  and  distreBsIng  accident,  on  the  point  of  being  severed  from  him  for 
ever ! 

At  the  close  of  a  clear  autumnal  day,  Mr.  Marsdale,  accompanied  by  hts 
constant  companions,  Alice  and  the  old  preceptor,  Merris,  extended  his 
ramble  beyond  its  usual  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  her  Majesty's 
sloopB  of  war  riding  in  the  distance  on  the  bosom  of  the  tranquil  ocean. 
To  obtain  a  better  sight,  they  mounted  the  summit  of  a  certain  cliff  which 
rose  perpend Icniarly  from  the  sea. 

Having  reached  the  desired  spot,  they  lingered  some  time  in  admira- 
tion at  the  grand  scene  before  them ;  and  were  about  retracing  their 
steps,  when  a  sudden  flight  of  sea  gulls,  disturbed  in  their  lonely  retreats, 
rushed  from  tho  i^>cks  in  great  commotion.  Tne  curiosity  of  Alice  to  sea 
those  wild  birds  led  her  incautiously  to  tho  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  be- 
fore her  father  could  snatch  her  from  her  periloas  position,  the  scanty  turf 
which  projected  over  its  edge  gave  way,  and  a  fearful  scream  annouaced 
'  thftt  the  unfortunate  girl  had  been  precipitated  down  its  side!!  Mr. 
Marsdale  stood  aj^hast,  a  sickness  of  death  came  over  him,  as  the  convic- 
tion forced  itself  upon  his  mind  that  his  child  was  lost  to  him  for  ever  I  He 
tried  to  call  for  assistance,  but  his  voice  refused  to  give  utterance  to  a 
i?ouMd.  Master  Merris,  who  had  witnessed  the  sad  catastrophe,  was  scarcely 
less  astounded  than  tho  stricken  father,  whilst  the  agonized  feelings  of 
both  were  rendered,  if  possible,  more  poignant,  by  hearing  distracted  cries 
proceed  from  the  poor  sufferer  herself,  showing  that  her  fall  had  been 
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arrested  in  its  progress,  and  thaf,  could  immediate  aid  be  procared,  it  na^ 
still  avail  in  saving  her.  Merris  hastened  right  and  left  for  sacconr.  Hii 
repeated  calls  succeeded  in  attracting  two  or  three  labourers  to  the  spot 
Each  for  the  moment  seemed  paralysed  and  unable  to  suggest  any  mode  of 
rendering  assistance.  At  length,  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  dependent  pushed 
forward,  and,  flinging  his  outer  garment  on  the  ground,  bent  over  the  verge 
of  the  fearful  gulf. 

Having  taken  a  momentary  examination  of  the  capabilities  the  spot 
presented,  he  seated  himself  on  the  brink,  and,  notwithstanding  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  by-standers,  who  eonsidered  an  attempt  to  descend  the  cliff  one 
of  insanity,  he  slided  down  the  »b(Mng  wck  till  stopt  by  a  projecting 
ledge  ;  here,  by  resiing  on  his  knees  «Qd  bending  forwards,  he  was  able 
10  reach  the  terrified  girl,  whose  fall  had  been  interrupted  by  some  tangled 
foliage  which  grew  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  to  which  she  was 
cUngiugin  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  each  moment  threatening  to  be  her 
last.  He  seized  her  arm,  and  with  words  of  encouragement,  held  her  firm 
till  further  assistance  could  be  procured*  At  length  a  rope  with  a  noose  at 
one  end  was  lowered,  and  by  great  dexterity  passed  over  the  head  and 
arms,  so  as  to  enable  those  from  above  to  draw  up  the  terrified  sufferer. 
This,  after  considerable  difficulty,  was  at  length  effected,  and  the  agonized 
father  had  the  felicity  of  beholding  his  belovedchild  once  more  restored  to 
him. 

Her  deliverance  was,  however,  accompanied  by  a  sad  counter  event* 
On  her  ascent,  her  almost  powerless  form  was  swung  heavily  against  him 
who  had  gone  down  to  her  rescue,  and  who  had  only  the  craggy  project 
tions  of  the  rock  to  cling  to.  The  shock  loosened  his  hold,  and  the 
brave  preserver  of  Alice  Marsdale  was  precipitated  into  the  abyss  below ! 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  spectators,  they  had  looked  on  with 
amazement  at  the  daring  attempt  made  by  this  man  to  save  the  young 
woman's  life,  and  had  continued  to  watch  with  admiratbn  his  presence  of 
mind  and  skill  in  adjusting  the  means  by  which  her  release  was  effected; 
then,  to  witness  the  disastrous  result,  at  the  moment  his  arduous  task  was 
crowned  with  success,  overwhelmed  them  with  consternation.  As  for  Mr. 
]\rarsdale,  the  sudden  transition  from  grief  to  joy  had  soch  a  powerful 
effect  upon  him  that  he  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  unhappy  event  thai 
followed,  and  was  borne  from  the  spot  in  almost  as  insensible  a  state  as 
his  exhausted  dauglitcr. 

In  the  meanwhile,  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  hastening,  by  the  nearest 
route,  to  the  shore  in  order  to  push  off  a  boat  to  the  foot  of  the  rock ;  tbia 
was,  at  best,  a  long  proceeding,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circam- 
stances  could  not  have  arrived  in  sufficient  time  to  be  of  service.  Two 
fishermen  were,  however,  fortunately  not  far  from  the  spot,  spreading 
their  netd ;  and,  being  eye-witnesses  of  what  had  occurred,  immediatek 
pushed  on  their  little  barque  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,  where  they  succeeded 
in  soon  finding  the  motionless  form  of  the  luckless  man,  and,  having  placed 
it  in  their  boat,  conveyed  it  to  their  humble  cot  on  the  shore.  Here  thej 
were  joined  by  those  who  had  sallied  forth,  by  a  longer  road,  on  the  same 
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good  office  as  themselves,  and  who  now  tnraed  their  attention  to  ascertaiu 
if  life  was  quite  extinct.  , 

Stretched  on  the  ground,  with  a  fractnred  arm  ani  covered  with  con- 
tusions, lay  the  victim  of  an  act  of  nnparalleled  courage  and  humaoitj, 
'Which,  to  all  appearances,  had  cost  him  bis  life. 

Amongst  those  assembled  to  proffer  aid  at  this  critical  jancture  was 
Master  Morris,  tlic  old  preceptor.  There  was. a  warm  sense  of  generosity 
ia  his  nature  which  never  failed  to  respond  to  a  call  of  distress.  On  this 
occasion  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  preservatioo  of  his  patron's  child  w»s 
added  to  those  of  compassion  for  the  individual  before  him,  and  nnder  his 
judicioas  directions  everything  was  done  which  experience  could  suggest  in 
so  urgent  a  case,  but  for  a  long  time  with  no  signs  of  success,  it  was 
leared  that  the  vital  spark  had  fled  I 

At  length,  when  on  the  point  of  abandoning  all  further  attempts,  a  faint 
gleam  of  returning  animation  manifested  itself.  This  cheering  discovery 
gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  exertions  already  made,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  the  surrounding  sympathizers  had  the  gratification  of  beholding 
he  brave  sufferer  restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  able  to  express 
mth  his  own  lips  his  deep  acknowledgments  to  those  around  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   MOBTJFTIKG  DISCOVERT. 

Tits  constitution  of  Mr.  Marsdale,  at  all  times  of  a  weakly  natare,  received 
a  severe  shock  from  the  accident  that  bcfel  his  beloved  daughter,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  perfectly  recovered  from  its  effects.  When  his 
mind  was  restored  to  its  usual  placid  state,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to- 
wards him  who  had  saved  his  child*s  life.  His  feelings  of  gratitude  bad 
no  bounds,  and,  summoning  Gerald,  he  desired  htm  to  hasten  to  the 
injured  man,  and  if  needful,  have  him  immediately  conveyed  to  a  more 
commodious  dwelling.  Gerald  had,  however,  not  waited  for  a  father's 
command  to  enter  upon  so  welcome  a  sei'vice,  all  that  was  nt^ccssary  hail 
already  been  done,  not  only  the  removal  suggested  by  his  father,  but  every 
comfort  provided  that  was  considered  necessary.  ; 

^'  Are  his  friends  aware  of  what  has  occurred  ?"  said  Mr.  Marsdale. 

*^  I  should  think  not,"  was  the  reply.  *'  I  pressed  him  to  permit  me 
to  inform  them  of  the  circumstance,  but  he  said  it  was  unnecessary,  as  he 
was  frequently  away  from  his  home,  and  consequently  a  short  absence 
would  not  occasion  any  uneasiness.  RU  manner  appeared  somewhat  con- 
strained ;  but  I  nevertheless  detected  a  gentleness  of  speech  and  comeliness 
of  person  which  bespoke  one  of  no. low  degree.  He  inquired  feelingly 
after  our  dear  Alice,  and  trusted  she  was  not  worse  for  her  perilous  ad- 
.vcnture."  ' 

'^  I  will  see  him  myself,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  *'  as  soon  as  I  feel  equal  to 
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the  andertaking.     I  am  impatient  to  express  to  him  mj  gntelal  mcknow- 
ledgements  for  his  generoas  feat." 

Alice,  whose  joitng  and  joyous  spirits  sooa  drove  airaj  the  recoDec- 
^lons  of  the  past,  retamed  to  her  avocatioiis  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
She  received  the  congratulations  of  all  arooBd  her  with  thaakfafaiess,  mixed 
with  some  little  sorprise  at  the  sensation  her  accident  had  oocasioned  ;  hot 
to  the  fearless  being  who  had  so  noblj  saved  her  from  almost  certaia 
destruction,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  existence,  she  felt  at  a  loss  bow  to  ex- 
press her  gratitude,  and  begged  her  father  to  allow  her  to  hear  liim  oon* 
pany,  when  he  shoukl  think  fit  to  go  and  see  him,  a  pennission  rcadilT 
granted.  Amongst  those  who  most  warmlj  felt  the  happj  escape  of  Alice 
Marsdale  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Treverbjn.  He  eould  scarcelj  listen  to  the 
hanowing  detdls  of  her  imminent  peril  withoat  shuddering  at  the  reaolu 
which  would  inevitably  have  taken  place,  had  not  the  most  heroic  exertioDS 
rdscued  her,  and  he  felt,  or  fancied  he  felt,  as  moch  gratitade  for  her  gene- 
roas deliverer  as  she  did  herself. 

Uroetla  Trevill«rs  was  not  the  last  in  expressing  her  joy  on  the  occasion, 
and  their  first  meeting  at  the  usual  rendezvous,  on  the  sea  shore,  gave  proof 
of  tlie  sincere  attachment  entertained  by  these  young  people  for  each  other. 
At  this  interview  and  at  the  preceding  ones,  with  the  single  exception 
already  detailed,  Gerald  was  scrupnlousiy  excluded,  and  this  by  the  earnest 
request  of  Urcella  herself,  who  was  unwilling,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  her  family  was  placed,  to  forward  an  acquaintance  she 
felt  it  her  duty  in  every  way  to  avoid,  and  though  this  exclusiveness  on 
the  part  of  her  friend  was  a  matter  of  no  littie  disappomtment  to  Alice^ 
she  implicitly  obeyed  the  wish  expressed,  and  ever  after  contrived  to  make 
her  way  to  the  distant  beach  alone.  This  was,  however,  sometimes  no 
easy  task,  as  Gerald,  who  was  more  pleased  with  his  first  interview  vrith 
Sir  Algernon's  daughter  than  he  chose  to  avow,  was  desirous  of  falling  in 
the  way  of  a  second  meeting,  and  accordingly,  often  joined  his  sister  in  her 
rambles  when  he  thought  they  were  directed  towards  the  quarter  ef  her 
friend's  residence,  and  as  often  was  pkyfully  foiled  by  Alice  in  these  at- 
tempts. On  one  occamon,  observing  her  to  be  hastening  ia  the  desiitd 
direction,  he  proposed  accompanying  her. 

^*  Oh  I"  said  Alice,  with  a  smile,  ^'  1  must  not  consent  to  your  doinp^  so, 
I  shall,  in  all  probability,  meet  Urcella  Trevillers  ;  and,  as  you  find  so  little 
to  admiro  whore  1  find  so  much,  I  will  not  Indulge  your  curiosity  a  second 
time.  You  are  scareely  woithy  of  making  further  aoqaaintance  with  my 
beauteous  friend. ' 

"  But  how  can  I  ever  become  worthy,"  replied  Gerald,  carrying  on  the 
joke,  ^'  if  I  am  not  afforded  the  opportunity  of  improving  my  judgment ; 
try  me  once  more  ?' 

"  No,  dear  Gerald,  I  cannot  tiy  you ;  indeed,  I  cannot.**  Then,  looking 
serious,  she  continued  to  say  that,  *^  having  come  to  the  point,  she  would 
no  longer  conceal  from  hin  that  she  was  under  promise  of  meeting  her 
friend,  in  future,  unaccompanied  by  any  one,  and  she  therefore  hoped  that 
he  would  not  tempt  her  to  break  her  \^  or  J.  *' 
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*'  And  at  whose  entreaty  did  jott  Inad  joarself  to  so  strange  a  proaiise?*' 
said  Gerald. 

Alice  paused  a  little,  bnt  at  length  owned  that  it  was  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Ufcdla  Trevillers  herself. 

Gerald  looked  surprised,  but  made  no  observation.  His  sister  could, 
however,  easily  read  in  his  countenance  an  expression  which  very  much 
savoured  of  mortification ;  but  whatever  it  was,  ho  ceased  from  that  time 
to  molest  her  on  a  subject  so  little  flattering  to  his  personal  vanity ;  and 
his  sister  resumed  her  expeditions  to  the  sea  shore  alone. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

SiiOBTLT  after  the  mcident  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  Gerald  was  seen  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning  making  his  way  towards  the  dwelling  of 
Dame  Trenchard.  He  was  anxious  to  engage  the  services  of  this  good 
woman  in  behalf  of  the  injured  man,  who  was  still  lying  in  a  precarious 
state,  and  in  need  of  much  care  and  attention.  Arrived  at  the  cottage 
door,  he  found  it  closod ;  and  receiving  no  reply  to  hb  call,  he  feared  its 
mistress  was  again  absent  j  but  trying  the  latch,  and  finding  it  to  give 
way,  he  gently  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

What  was  his  amazement,  when,  instead  of  the  antiquated,  care-worn 
visage  cf  the  old  dame,  that  of  the  fresh  and  beautiful  Urceiia  Trevillers 
appeared  before  him !  Unprepared  for  such  an  encounter,  he  hesitated 
whether  to  advance  or  retire.  His  sister's  avowal  that  his  presence  had 
been  considered  intrusive  on  a  previous  occasion,  inclioed  him  to  adopt  the 
latter  alternative.  Urcella  was  not  less  startled  at  the  sight  of  this  early 
visiter,  hot  recovering  her  self-possession  she  advanced  towards  the  door- 
way, and  with  an  expression  of  afifability,  made  known  to  Gerald  that 
Dame  Trenchard  had  been  slightly  indisposed,  and  could  not  be  seeo,  bnt 
if  he  wonld  allow  her  to  act  as  the  good  woman's  representative,  she  would 
in  that  new  character  bid  him  welcome,  and  request  he  would  enter  and 
rest  himself  after  so  long  and  early  a  walk,  adding,  that  any  commands  he 
might  have  for  the  venerable  dame  should  be  faithfully  transmitted  to 
her. 

This  invitation  was  delivered  in  a  tone  of  so  much  sweet  earnstness,  • 
that  Gerald  forgot  all  past  reminiscences,  and  availed  himself  of  an  offer  so 
agreeable  to  his  taste  ;  and  having  taken  possession  of  a  low  stool  which 
Urcella  pushed  forward  for  his  use,  they  seated  themselves  on  each  side  of 
the  ember  fire. 

'*  I  came^"  said  Gerald,  ''  to  request  the  good  mistress  of  this  dwelling 
to  take  charge  of  the  poor  injured  man  to  whom  the  family  of  Marsdale 
are  so  indebted  for  his  brave  exertions ;  and  who  still  continoes  much  dis- 
abled.'' 

She  will  gladly  accept  the  oflice,"  said  Urcella,  with  a  look  of  satis- 
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faction,  and,  thnngh  aged,  is  extremely  active,  and  qaitc  capable  of  nnder- 
taking;  the  duties  of  a  sick  chamber.'' 

^'  It  occorred  to  me  that  I  could  not  fix  npon  a  more  desirable  person  la 
f  very  way :  my  only  doubt  was,  whether  ^he  would  accept  of  9o  novel  xi 
office/' 

*'  There  is  no  fear  of  her  declinmg  it ;  I  know  her  kind  heart  too  wdl. 
I  will  let  her  know  your  wishes,"  replied  Urcella. 

Little  did  Gerald  suspect  the  tender  chord  he  was  touching  when  be 
■poke  of  the  injured  roan ;  and  still  less,  that  Mrs.  Trenchant  had  actuaDr 
but  just  return^  from  passing  an  anxious  night  at  the  bedside  of  the  poor 
sufferer  ;  but  this  was  not  the  moment  to  reveal  the  same,  and  Uroellav» 
silent. 

*'  It  was  late  last  night,"  said  Gerald,  ^'  when  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Trenchard,  and,  being  on  the  poiat  of  absenting  myself 
from  Tregona  for  a  short  time,  I  hastened  here  first  to  make  my  engage- 
ment." 

''  I  guessed  that  some  such  errand  of  kindness  had  drawn  yoa  out  at  so 
oarly  an  hour,  and  I  find  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Urcelk. 

"  Neither,  perhaps,  should  I  be  much  mistaken,"  replied  Gerald,  "  were 
I  to  assert  that  more  than  one  person  had  left  a  comfortable  home  tbu 
bleak  morning  on  a  mission  of  charity." 

*'  I  fear,"  said  Urcella,  ^^  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  was  more  pleasure 
than  charity  that  called  me  forth  in  this  direction.  I  had  some  message  to 
impart  to  this  good  old  dame,  and  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  domg  so. 

I  foond  she  had  not  left  her  room,  owing  to  a  slight  indisposition,  brought 
on  by  fatigne ;  but  it  is  of  so  trifling  a  nature  as  not  to  interfere  with  her 
taking  charge  of  the  invalid  you  named.  Rumour  says  that  your  benevo- 
lent attentions  in  that  quarter  exceed  all  praise." 

''  Rumour  has,  I  fear,  much  exaggerated  my  poor  service^,"  said 
Gerald,  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  favourable  impression  such  services  hid 
made  upon  the  beauteous  speaker.  '*  I  have  done  no  more  than  mark  my  ad- 
miration for  the  noble  preserver  of  a  beloved  sister's  life,  by  doing  my  utmcst 
to  restore  him  once  more  to  health  and  strength.  I  saw  him  yesterday, 
and  found  him  something  better.  The  fractured  ai-rn,  which  had  escaped 
its  bandage  in  the  course  of  his  removal  to  a  more  commodioas  abode,  had 
been  replaced,  and  I  trust  he  may  now  look  forward  to  a  speedy  recover)'. 

II  is  extraordinary  patience,  calmness  of  mind,  and  absence  of  the  sliglite^ 
complaint,  during  many  days  of  acute  suffering,  have  won  him  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  all  those  about  him."  At  this  recital  UrceUa  turned 
away  her  head  to  conceal  the  emotion  it  had  occasioned.  Gerald  perceived 
it  not,  and  continued  to  say  that  his  father  was  most  anxious  to  express 
his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  in  person,  and  would  have  done  so  sooner,  had 
he  not  feared  that  the  excitement  consequent  on  such  a  visit  might  be  pre- 
jadicial  whilst  the  invalid  remained  in  so  weak  a  state.  '^  He  intends, 
however,  on  his  return  from  t.  o  qacUtci'  sessions,  to  have  an  immediate 
interview." 

"  Quarter  sessions ! "  said  Urcella,  with  a  look  of  surprise.     "  I  had 
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understood  tbat  Mr.  Marsdale  never  attended  these  meetings ;  that  he  rarely 
acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.*' 

^'  Tme ;  mj  father's  health  has  hitherto  debarred  hhn  from  bestowing 
ranch  attention  to  his  judicial  duties.  But  now  that  his  constitution  is 
completely  renovated  by  the  effects  of  this  genial  climate,  he  will,  no  doubt, 
in  future  lend  his  willing  services  as  often  as  they  are  required." 

^'  Probably  some  case  of  interest  has  induced  him  to  make  the  exertion 
oji  thp.  present  occasion  ?^  said  Urcella,  wl^  an  inquiring  expression  on  her 
countenance. 

^'  No ;  I  have  heard  of  nothing  particular  to  call  him  there.  My  father 
is,  no  doubt,  glad  to  appear  amongst  his  brother  magistrates,  with  whom 
he  has  had  hitherto  so  little  official  commuoication." 

"  And  how  is  it,"  continued  Urcella,  with  a  smile,  "  that  you  are  not 
of  the  party  to  the  sessions  ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  yon  are  also  a  justice 
of  the  peace.** 

"  True ;  but  as  I  did  not  hear  of  any  business  of  importance  to  be  trans- 
acted, I  thought  my  presence  unnecessary,  and,  consequently,  intend 
turning  my  steps  in  a  very  different  direction, — one  that  leads  to  the 
sombre  chambers  of  the  under-earth,  where  dwelleih  the  dark  eubjects  of 
his  Satanic  majesty." 

*^  Ah,  you  cannot  mystify  me,"  said  Urcella.  *^  You  are  going  to  make 
acquaintance  with  our  Cornish  mines.  I  am  told  they  are  well  worth 
seeing.  My  father  has  frequently  expressed  a  desire  to  make  the  same 
expedition ;  hot  his  stay  at  the  Priory  is  so  short  that  he  cannot  spare  the 
time." 

^'  Permit  me,"  said  Gerald,  after  some  little  hesitation,  *'  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  unfortunate  differences  that  have  existed  between  oar 
families  since  the  lands  of  'Pregona  were  purchased  by  my  father.  These 
misunderstandings  have  been  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  me.  I  say  this 
candidly." 

Urcella  here  looked  up  with  some  surprise ;  she  did  not  expect  this 
avowal  from  a  member  of  the  family  of  Marsdale. 

'^  Yes,"  coniinued  Gerald,  ''much  regret ;  and,  had  I  not,  unfortunately, 
been  a  wanderer  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  I  might  have  succeeded  in 
preventing  my  brother  forming  such  hasty  conclusions  respecting  the 
boundary  line.  Let  me  hope,  however,  that  all  being  ndw  arranged,  every 
feeling  of  acrimony  may  soon  be  replaced  by  those  of  cordiality  and  good- 
wUl." 

'*  I  am  sure,'*  replied  Urcella,  "  such  a  happy  state  of  things  would 
give  my  father  moch  satisfaction  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  fear  it  is  more 
difficult  than  your  kindness  imagines,  to  obliterate  angry  and  bitter  feelings, 
preponderating  so  greatly  on  the  one  side," 

"  All  things  may  be  accomplished  by  degrees,"  was  the  reply.     "  We 

must  look  on  the  bright,  and  not  on  the  dark,  side  of  passing  events.     / 

have  at  least  endeavoured  to  make  a  commencement  in  the  right  direction," 

continued  Gerald,  with  a  smile ;  ''  and  I  trust  all  will  soon  be  right." 

*'Kone  so  glad  as  I  ahould  be,"  said  Urcella,  unable  to  conceal  the 
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delight  the  abore  sentiments  had  affoided  her,  ^'ahoald  joa   be«  tne 
prophet." 

A  grotesque  wooden  timepiece  now  struck  the  hour,  betnying  tm  Ureella 
that  she  had  far  exceeded  the  period  for  her  re-appeanmce  at  home.  She 
rose  hastily,  and  Gerald,  seeming  to  understand  the  movement,  witboot 
farther  explanation,  made  a  respectful  retreat.  Urselkt  lost  do  time  in 
imparting  to  Dame  Treachard  the  office  imposed  upon  her;  a  piece  of 
intelligence  she  received  with  much  gratification.  Then,  taking  a  hmstj 
leave,  she  commenced  turning  her  steps  towards  the  Priory. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

AN  UNTOWARD  EVENT. 

As  Sir  A1gemon*s  daughter  paced  her  lonely  way  homewards,  the  unex- 
pected meeting  with  Gerald  Marsdale  naturally  occupied  her  thoughts  :  the 
impression  made  was  plea&ing,  very  pleasing :  it  could  not  he  otherwise. 
To  feel  certaia  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  eldest  son  of  their  redoubted 
neighbour,  was  at  least  satisfactory^  but  that  he  had  spoken  of  her  beloved 
father^s  position  with  courtesy,  even  with  kindness,  were  circuratstances 
which  afforded  her  the  deepest  gratification.  *^  With  such  generous  senti- 
ments," thought  Urcella,  ^'  mi^ht  I  not  have  reason  to  expect  that  he  would 
use  his  influence  in  pacifying  his  irritable  brother,  and  dissaude  him  from 
carrying  out  those  threats  which  Mr.  Davis  had  beard  to  escape  from  hi^ 
lips." 

Cheered  by  these  reflections,  Urcella  traced  out  for  herself  and  familj  a 
path  of  sunshine,  which  was  to  brighten  up  their  stay  at  the  Prioiy,  and 
make  them  all  happy.  Full  of  the?e  hopeful  prospects,  she  hurried  home 
to  impart  the  same  to  those  whom  she  imew  would  be  as  well  pleased  as 
herself. 

Arrived  at  the  Priory,  she  paced  the  dreary  apartments  one  after  the 
other  without  seeing  any  one ;  but,  as  this  was  no  rare  occurrence  when 
the  weather  was  fair,  she  repaired  to  the  spacious  garden,  a  favourite 
resort  of  her  father'^,  and  where  he  would  love  to  sit  for  hours,  recaUing 
to  his  mind  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by,  when  his  boyish  gaze  loved  to 
watch  the  cloistered  men  pacing  their  noiseless  steps  along  the  terrace 
walks  in  silent  contemplation.  Amidst  these  now  neglected  paths  Urcella 
sought  her  father,  but  she  found  him  not,  and  was  about  retracing  her 
steps  when  her  eye  caught  the  distant  form  of  Mistress  Anne  TreviUers. 

She  was  seated  on  the  margin  of  what  was  once  a  haodsome  fountain, 
but  of  which  little  now  remained  to  mark  its  original  fair  proportions  but 
a  heap  of  granite  stones.  There  rested  the  sister  of  Sir  Algernon,  her 
head  leaning  on  her  hand,  as  if  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  She  looked  up 
eagerly  at  the  approach  of  her  niece,  and  rising,  embraced  her  in  silence. 
The  penetrating  glance  of  Urcella  detected  traces  of  sorrow  on  her 
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coantenaDcey  and  ioqnired  with  darm,  whether  angfat  had  occtirred  doriDg 
her  absence  to  distress  her,  and  where  her  father  was  ? 

'*  Yoar  father  is  not  here,  Urcella,  he  has  been  called  elsewhere." 

*'  Called  elsewhere  ?*'  cried  her  niece,  with  sarprise.  ^'  Who,  or  what 
has  called  him  from  home  ?'' 

'*'  A  snmmons ! — a  le^  order  to  appear  this  daj  before  the  justices  of 
the  peace  assembled  at  quarter  sesBions." 

'*  Gracious  heavens  V   exclaimed  Urcella,  ^^  and  wherefore  this  snm- 


mons 


5»» 


"  Is  there  any  canae  but  one  on  earth,  dear  child,"  said  Mistress 
TrevillerSy  "  which  could  subject  jour  faultless  parent  to  the  fangs  oi  the 
law?" 

^*  I  understand  jou,"  said  her  niece,  sorrowfally/'  "  My  father  haa  at 
length  been  summoned  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  adhering  to  the 
old  creed.     "Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yes  it  is,  unhappily,  the  case." 

*'  Suroly,  they  cannot  harm  him  for  this  fidelity  ?"  replied  Urcella. 

*'  Fidelity  to  opinions  forbidden  by  law  can  receive  no  sympathy  from 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  uphold  its  dicfates." 

"At  least,"  said  Urcella,  endeavouring  to  show  a  confidence  she  was  far 
from  feeling,  "they  cannot  do  more  than  convict  him  as  a  nonconformist :" 

"  That,  alas !"  said  her  aunt,  "  is  a  grievous  commencement,  and  one 
which  wHl  mai  k  us  out  as  objects  of  suspicion." 

"  But  if  our  consciences  tell  us  that  we  have  done  nought  to  merit  this 
obloquy,  we  may  still  look  up  and  be  happy." 

"  Ah  1  dear  UrcelU,'  rejoined  Mistress  Trevillers,  "  your  young  mind 
sees  but  a  short  way  before  it.  Fines,  heavy,  ruinous  fines,  must  inevitably 
follow  a  conviction  for  '  Recusancy  ;'  and  from  this  conviction  your  dear 
father  can  no  longer  escape.  Our  future  existence  will  also  be  attended  with 
additional  anxiety  for  the  personal  safety  of  your  excellent  uncle.  The  same 
searching  spirit  that  has  levelled  this  blow  at  our  house  will  not  stop  here. 
We  must  be  doubly  watchful  in  future  for  his  dear  sake.  The  discovery 
of  his  sacred  character  would  be  attended  ^  ith  consequences  I  dare  not 
think  of," 

"  Oh,  dearest  aunt,"  cried  Urcella,  "  why  dwell  upon  evils  that  by  due 
care  may  be  averted.  A  circumstance  came  to  my  knowledge  this  morning 
which  ought  to  brighten  this  gloomy  view  of  thinps." 

'*  And  what  may  that  be  r"  inquii-ed  Mistress  Trevillers,  eagerly. 

"  The  certainly  that  a  friendly  feeling  towards  us  rests  in  the  breast  of 
Mr.  Marsdalo's  eldest  son." 

"  And  from  whom  have  you  learnt  this  sFsurance  ?" 

''  From  no  other  than  from  himself,"  replied  her  niece,  brightening  up 
as  she  spoke.  "  lie  entered  Dame  Trendiard*s  cottage  whilst  I  was  there, 
and  referring  to  the  unfortunate  differences  that  existed  between  our 
families,  expressed  his  extreme  regret  at  the  earoe,  and  trusted  the  past 
would  soon  be  succeeded  by  mutual  cordislity  and  sociability." 

"  And  was  it  thus  he  spoke,"  rejoined  Mistress  Trevillers,  shaking  her 
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Just  as  morning  broadened  we  arrired  at  the  region  nargioing  the  riTer 
Min,  aud  alightlag  near  a  silk  TiUago  on  its  bank  took  a  coi^  efaii  of  the 
sorroonding  prospect.  To  the  west  on  the  limit  of  the  plain,  a  range  of  aaare 
peaked  moantains  serrate  the  horizon.  Far  off,  lying  in  their  coot  shadow,  a 
city  with  its  tnrreted  walls  and  tent  roofed  temples,  rises  like  a  Chinese 
Venice  amid  a  saiTounding  sea  of  golden  com ;  a  vast  stretch  of  bamboo 
forest  extends  along  the  southern  disk  of  the  landscape,  while  the  interspace, — 
branched  withshining  riyers,  and  mapped  with  patchesof  varied  cnltiratioD — 
rice  fields  near  the  waters,  tea  nurseries  on  the  npUmds,  mulberry  groTPs  in 
tlie  valleys,  is  abundantly  dotted  with  tree-embowered  hamlers.  At  the  ba^e 
of  the  hills,  villages,  each  with  its  joss-house  and  jnnipcr-shadowed  ceme- 
tery, and  a  thick  sprinkling  of  farm-honses,  with  their  white  walls  and  red- 
tiled  roofs,  near  and  distant,  spsrkle  and  flash  through  the  clear,  dry  harvest 
weather.  Yonder  convoy  of  huge  grain-junks,  some  of  which  are  being 
drawn  along  the  rivers  by  oxen,  while  others,  with  their  tall  sqoare-wiib 
of  brown  matting  expanded,  woo  the  faint  breeze  off  the  inland,  are  oa 
their  way  from  the  harvest-fields  of  the  interior  to  the  granaries  of  Foochoo, 
Toongchan,  and  Canton.  Yonder  multitude  of  men,  treading  their  waj 
along  the  low-hedged  roads,  which  ramify  in  all  directions  across  the  map  of 
the  plain,  are  trains  of  coolies,  heavily  laden  with  cypress-wood  from  the 
forests  of  Leanchan,  from  which  the  finest  cofiins  in  the  empire  are  made — 
coffins  which  are  indispensable  to  the  rich  and  fashionable,  and  which  it  is 
their  custom  to  puixhase  and  keep  by  them  in  their  mansions  many  years 
before  Atropos  stretches  them  in  their  fragrant  chambers.  The  banks  of 
the  rivers  are  lined  with  avenues  of  mulberry-trees,  around  which  the  po- 
pulation of  the  neighbouring  hamlets — men,  women,  and  children —  are 
now  busily  engaged ;  some  mounted  on  ladders  among  the  branches,  clip- 
ping and  pruniug  the  large,  rich  leaves-r-some  gathering  them  into  baskets 
below.  In  all  directions  the  mulberry  harvest  is  progressing.  The  leaves 
are  ubiquitous ;  boats,  in  ceaseless  succession,  filled  with  the  branches,  come 
sliding  along  under  the  arches  of  the  quaint  granite  bridges  on  their  way 
to  some  city  on  the  coast.  The  floors  of  all  the  cottages,  the  pavements 
of  all  the  temples,  are  piled  with  them,  and,  as  you  pass  by  either,  yon 
hear  the  indurating  murmur  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  insects  feeding 
on  the  rich  green  folia||;e.  Laughter  and  'voices  occasionally  ripple  the 
sunny  silence  of  the  region,  but  the  sitberymal  buzz  of  this  world  of 
worms,  whose  work  will  presently  appear  transferred  in  the  gay  cqUnmes 
of  London  and  Paris,  is  incessant.  A  few  days  will  suffice  to  gather  in 
the  leaves,  after  which  the  mulberry  groves  aiid  avenues  of  Fokung  will 
appear  mere  blots  on  the  June  landscape.  Nothing  will  be  left  but  the 
skeletons  of  the  trees,  which  will  then  appear  gaunt,  withered,  and  bare,  as 
though  the  pest-wind  had  passed  over  them.  Then,  when  the  insect  has 
passed  through  the  stages  of  voracious  appetite  anddisease,  they  will  be  placed 
in  heaps  of  straw,  tied  at  both  ends,  in  which  to  spin  their  cocoons,  which, 
when  finished,  will  be  thrown  into  hot  water,  to  separate  the  gum  from  the 
threads.  Then  the  silk  will  be  collected,  and  in  every  village  the  silk-loom, 
worked  by  women  and  children,  will  ring  whirling  merrily.     The  finest 
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desciiptlon  is  called  Yuen-faa,  or  garden-flower,  which  is  produced  in  the 
north  of  Ghekiang,  will  sell  for  28s.  a  pound,  the  inferior  for  less  sums. 
Already  this  trade,  from  the  prodace  of  a  little  worm,  equals  the  annual 
export  value  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coai-mines.  Besides  the 
silk  insect,  the  Chinese  cidtivate  another  kind  of  w<Min,  which  feeds  on  the 
oak  and  other  trees,  and  spins  a  coarse,  strong  silk,  from  which  manj 
useful  fabrics  are  made,  and  which,  were  it  introduc^  into  the  western 
world,  might  be  made  effective  in  creating  a  new  industiy. 

But,  let  us  leave  the  region  of  the  silk  villages,  and,  speeding  eastward, 
through  the  pleasant  panorama  of  the  valley  of  the  Miu,  approach  the 
city  of  Foochon,  whose  temples  and  palaces  glitter  on  its  right  bank,  over- 
looking the  estuary,  sheltered  to  the  north  by  the  wooded  ranges  of  the 
Peh-Ling  mountains^  on  one  of  whose  heights  the  great  shrine  of  Kas- 
shan,  a  conspicuous  object,  rises,  and  whose  rich  gardens  and  cool  climate 
constitute  a  sanatorium  for  the  inhabitants  during  the  snram^  heats.  A 
fortified  wall  surrounds  the  city,  whose  houses,  temples,  and  gardens,  glim- 
mering in  the  dry  air,  occupy  two  elevated  mounds  and  the  inteivening 
valley;  beneath  it  lies  a  level  gleam  of  sea; — beyond  the  irregular  outline 
and  purple  precipices  of  the  northern  hiUs.  Entering,  we  find  that  its 
streets,  like  those  of  Chinese  cities,  are  built  at  right  angles,  running  north 
A nd  south,  east  and  west ;  all  are  narrow;  some  are  paved  with  granite 
blocks,  some  with  earth,  while  it  is  only  those  of  the  wealthier  quarter 
which  possess  a  trattoire  for  foot  passengers.  The  houses,  which  are  of 
brick,  are  built  without  uniformity,  and  sddom  more  than  one  story  high ; 
temples,  with  spacious  paved  courtyards,  shaded  by  aged  trees  ;  man^ons, 
virith  their  gardens,  mterraingle  with  lines  of  humbler  dweliiogs.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  connected  at  either  end  by  old  arched  gateways,  sometimes 
snnnounted  by  a  tower,  the  erection  of  which  dates  horn  some  period  of 
dynastic  war  centuries  i*eBK)ved,  and  which,  during  long  ages  of  peace, 
have  been  permitted  to  faUinto  decay.  In  their  ardbitcctare,  all  the  public 
buildings  bear  a  family  resenbaoce,  so  that  it  is  only  by  the  inscriptions 
over  the  gate  and  on  their  walls,  that  the  court  of  justice  is  distinguisliable 
from  the  school,  the  cottage  from  the  barrack.  Looking  up,  you  find  that 
the  Chinese  have  ti  penchant  for  giving  poetical  names  to  their  streets,  as 
well  as  their  cities ;  and,  as  you  pass  under  those  nnmerons  triumphal 
arches,  erected  to  the  famous  scholars  of  the  empu^e  who  had  carried  off 
the  first  prizes  in  the  competitive  examinations  of  distant  dynasties,  yon  enter, 
perhaps,  the  avenue  of  Spring  Flowers,  that  of  Celestial  Virtue,  or  that  of 
Benevolence  and  Love.  Turning  your  attention  from  those  long  trains  of 
camels  plodding  down  the  central  space,  laden  with  raw  silk^  sycee  silver, 
com,  fruit,  tea,  and  wood,  you  glance  along  the  lines  of  shops,  and  at  their 
contents.  All  are  open  to  the  air,  like  the  bazaars  of  the  east ;  all  have 
ranges  of  counters,  like  those  of  Europe,  with  others  fronting  the  street,  on 
which  specimens  of  their  merchandise  are  arranged ;  while  those  of  the 
'  first  class,  which  are  all  elaborately  painted  and  decorated,  are  separated 
into  two  departments,  divided  by  large  doors,  in  whose  windows  transparent 
paper  is  substituted  for  glass.    The  walls,  like  those  of  private  maaaions, 
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Are  thickly  covered  with  izucriptions,  indicative  of  the  principles  on  wiiick 
the  proprietor  carries  on  trade,  and  iaterspersed  also  with  occasional  mond 
maxims,  called  from  the  Confoaeisii  code.     In  one  yon  see  vast  beap^  of 
raw  silk,  white  and  yellow,  exposed  for  sale ;  another  is  draped  with  rirU 
ganzes,  crapes,  manufactured  silks  of  all  patterns ;  another  crowded  witk 
embroidered  hats,  shoes,  tobacco  poiiches ;  another  glitters  with  porcelaiii 
ware,  modern  and  antique,  from  the  plainest  tea  service  to  the  rase  of 
crackled  china,  the  bowl  of  pea-green  earth,  old  as  the  Nan;^  dynasty,  and 
jars  and  ornaments  of  precious  jade-stone.     Surveying  a:jme  such  collec- 
tion, you  are  enabled  to  contrast  the  wide  differences  which  exist  between  thr 
works  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Greek  mind,  between  the  miracles  of  indasti>' 
and  art.  Asiatic  art,  magniGcent  in  its  material,  is,  to  the  last  degpnee,  pri»- 
saic  and  outre  in  its  form  and  image  s  in  Grecian  art,  the  material  is  nothing 
its  plastic  expression  eveiyihing:  in  the  one,  the  human  figure  is  |>riii- 
cipal ;  in  the  other  of  no  more  importance  than  the  trees  and  flowers.  The 
one  people  are  attached  to  art— that  is,  to  thought;  the  other  to  indnitrr — 
to  matter.     Further  on  you  come  to  the  quarter  where  edibles  are  vended : 
you  pass  along  shops,  outside  which  are  ranged  tubs  of  live  fish,  baskets  of 
various  vegetables  and  fruits,  baskets  of  sweet  potatoes,  of  bamboo  root,  sea 
chestnuts,  bowls  full  of  ducks'  tongues,  cheese,  mushrooms  from  Man- 
chairia,  dainty  dcers'  tendons,  birds'  nests,  shark  fins,  and  eggs  which  have 
been  preserved  for  ages  in  lime ;  outside  yonder  pastry  cook's,  a  number 
of  round  tables  covered  with  candied  fruits,  plumbs,  and  acauthea  berries 
steeped  in  spirits,  and  confectionary  of  manifold  qualities  and  devices,  are 
temptingly  arranged.     Near  band  is  a  cook-shop,  with  its  stoves  and  caul- 
dron, in  whose  departments  all  sorts  of  meats  are  in  preparation     It  is  au 
illustration  of  the  economical  principle  which  the  Chinese  have  realized  to 
such  perfection,  being  formed   to  save  time,   space,  and  fuel ;  it  almost 
exactly  covers  the  fire,  and,  while  various  vegetables  and  meats  are  bein^ 
boiled  in  its  lower  compartments,  fowls  and  fis&h  in  the  upper,  are  being 
cooked  by  the  steam.     In  the  pans  and  cauldrons  of  the  interior,  also  hiss 
and  splutter  all  sorts  of  condiment?,— fowl^,  sea-slugs,  and  rats !  even, — 
for  the  Chinese  eat  everything  which  has  blood  and  fibre.     The  city  swarois 
M'ith  population ;  it  buzzes  like  a  hive.     £ndless  successions  of  customers 
fill  the  tea  shop?,  in  which  a  cup  of  the  refreshing  beverage  is  procurable 
for  the  third  of  a  farthing.     To  be  sure,  it  is  taken  without  sugar  or  milk, 
the  latter  article  being  unknown  in  the  Celestial  Empire, — much  to  the  dis- 
comfort, it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  newly  immigrated  Tartar  population, 
to  whom,  in  their  natural  state  upon  their  pastoral  plains,  it  constitutes  the 
chief  article  of  food. 

Turning  to  the  population,  you  observe  among  them  varieties  not  a 
few,  between  their  complexions  and  costumes;  bit^^een  the  golden  olive  of 
the  cheerful  Chinese  and  pale  or  dusky  cheek  of  the  sullen- browed  Tartar. 
The  richer  classes  are  easily  di8tinp;uishcd  by  the  costly  materials  of  their 
long-buttoned  pelisses,  by  their  silk  and  satin  tunics,  their  embroidcrcii 
capei*,  girdles,  snd  shoes  of  every  colour.  Dark,  coarse,  nankin  fabri&«,  on 
the  other  hand,  form  the  dress  of  the  lower  orders,  whoie  universal  colour 
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is  b!ne.     Even  the  styles  of  different  periods  are  observable :  while  some 
dress  in  the  variegated  patterns  of  modern  looms,  others,  attached  to  the 
past,  still  affect  the  old  chintz  robe,  with  its  simple  red  and  white  stripes  ; 
and  instead  of  the  long  queue  reaching  to  the  feet,  which  came  in  with  the 
Manchon  dynasty,  wear  their  hair  drawn  into  a  crown  knot,  and  fastened  . 
with  a  pin,  after  the  fashion  immemorial  in  Japan.     Up  to  the  present,  the 
Chinese  have  obstinately  opposed  the  innovation  of  the  fork  at  thuir  repasts, 
and  the  glove  in  their  attire-— the  elongated  sleeve  of  the  peliese,  folded 
back  from  the  wrist,  being  made  to  serve  fur  a  hand* covering  in  cold  wea- 
ther.    £nt  let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  characteristic  figures  of  Chincffc 
life  who  throng  the  crowded  streets.     There,  attended  by  his  crowd  of 
lictors,  moves  some  pompous  mandarin  in  scarlet  robe,  belt  fastened  with, 
clasp  of  gold  and  jade-stone,  embroideicd  fan,  pipe,  and  round  hat  with 
blue  button.     He  is  on  his  way  to  attend  an  examination,  or,  perhaps,  an 
execution.     As  that  richly-painted  f  edan  passes,  wo  f;et  a  glimpse  of  its 
occupant — a  delicate  lady,  with  her  thin  dark-pencilled  eyebrows,  red, 
arched  lip,  caroelia  cheek,  and  long  slip-shaped  eyes,  which  give  such  an 
air  of  indolence  and  slyness  to  the  Ghiueso  face.     She  is  proceeding,  per- 
haps, to  a  temple  to  pray  for  a  male  child,  or  to  some   neat,  juniper- 
shadowed  cemetery,  to  burn  incense  to  the  manes  of  some  departed  rela- 
tive.    Yonder  couple  of  merchants,  trudging  jocundly  along  with  their 
fans  and  pipes,  are  on  the  road  to  some  tea-house  over  the  river,  wheie 
they  will  discuss  the  silk  and  tea  harvest,  londly  express  their  assjent  to 
the  last  imperial  edict,  or  criticise  tho  work  of  the  last  Pekin  novelist. 
Then  an  itinerant  barber  passes,  reverberating  his  iron  call,  and  is  presently 
engaged  before  a  shop  front  on  the  head  or  chin  of  a  customer.     Thci-e  a 
boat  woman,  with  her  swarthy  infant  slung  upon  her  back,  and  a  block 
of  black  wood  in  her  hand  (the  life  preserver  of  the  semi-aqnatlc  youngster), 
trudges  towards  the  river.   There  a  soldier,  in  coarse  blue  nankin  trowsers, 
red  tunic,  and  crimsou-knobbed  cap,  with  matchlock  and  quiver,  strides 
to  the  barrack.     Crowds  are  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  city.     One 
is  gathered  around  the  itinerant  theatre  erected  before  the  Temple  (dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor's  handwritin;^)  ;  another,  that  company  of  jugglers 
at  the  street  comer,  who  are  producing  a  full  grown  plant  from  its  seed  in 
a  second  of  time,  swallowing  swords,  eating  fire,  and  performing  all  sorts  of 
marvels.     Those  two  boys  who  are  kneeling  under  the  bamboo  tuft  by  tho 
bridge,  surrounded  by  their  comrades,  are  watching  a  cricket  fight,  which, 
among  city  youngsters,  is  as  favoui  ite  a  pastime  as  locust  hunting  is  amoiif; 
thoso  of  the  country,  and  are  steadily  engaged,  irritating  the  insects  to 
combat  with  straws.     In  the  cnurt-yard  of  the  castle  yonder,  a  group  of 
Tartars  are  practising  at  a  mark  with  their  ponderous  bows,  while  others 
aie  lilting  and  whirl iu<;^iuge  weights  round  their  heads,  to  strengthen  tho 
arm  muscles.     See  with  what  ease  yonder  brawny  figure  draws  to  his  ear 
tho  string  of  his  thick  sttei  bow — a  feat  which  few  of  the  stronge^jt  Euro- 
peans could  perform.     From  the  earliest  times  the  bow  has  been  the  favonr- 
iie  weapon  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tartar  plains.     Armed  with  it  alone 
the  Huus  of  Attila  devastated  Europe ;  their  whirlwinds  of  terrible  cavalry 
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d«stroyed  the  serried  phalanxes  of  KomaD  aod  Goth,  until  the  latter,  hem- 
ming them  round  at  Ghaions,  were  enabled  to  make  the  weapon  with  which 
thef  were  formidable,  the  short  sword,  available.  Look  toward  the  river. 
Crowds  hive  gathered  on  its  bank  to  witness  a  boat-race.  Long  ranges 
of  sedans  rest  nnder  the  chestnut  and  mulbeny  avenue,  along  which  their 
inmates^male  and  female,  smoking  their  fragrant  pipes,  observe  the  sport  at 
their  ease.  Behold  those  two  friends  meeting,  and  saluting  each  other,  each 
shaking  their  hands  as  thej  approach  in  a  violent  manner,  in  token  of  the 
warmth  of  their  feelings.  In  the  west  men  shake  each  others*  hands — ^in 
the  east,  their  own ;  one  of  the  many  customs  in  which  the  Chinese  dififer 
from  the  Enropean.  Take  their  modes  of  address.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  salutations  practised  in  different  countries  are  not  a  little  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  of  their  vaiious  races.  The  ^'  How  do  you  carry 
yourself?*'  of  the  Frenchman  is  significant  of  his  self-conscious  dramatic 
manners  and  observation  of  externals ;  the  ^^  How  do  you  stand  ?**  of  the 
Spaniard  of  his  pride  and  dignity ;  the  '^  How  are  yon  ?"  expresses  the 
solid  th(nrough  nature  of  the  Saxon ;  while  in  that  joyous  greeting,  not 
unfamiliar  nearer  home — ^namely, ''  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,"  who 
does  not  recognise  the  gaiety  and  elasticity  of  the  fdncifnl  Celt  ?  Saluta- 
tions among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Chinese  are,  to  the  last  degree, 
refined,  poetic,  and  polite,  and  are  infused  with  a  sort  of  celestial  euphem- 
ism peculiar  to  Cathay ;  but  those  common  to  the  mass  of  the  community 
strongly  indicate  the  materialistic  tendency  of  a  race  who  are  said  by  their 
own  philosophers  to  cairy  their  intellect  in  the  stomach.  Instead  of 
bidding  his  neighbour  a  good  morrow,  the  Chinese  inquires,  ^'  Have  you 
had  your  breakfast  r"  and  inquiries  of  a  similar  nature  form  the  salutations 
of  the  people  during  the  other  divisions  of  the  day.  A  story,  illustrative 
of  this  custom,  is  still  extant  in  the  empire.  Fate,  it  is  said,  had  sepa- 
rated a  devotedly-attached  couple  for  many  years.  At  last  they  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  once  again,  upon  which  occasion  the  first  words 
uttered  by  the  fond  wife,  who  had  thrown  herself  upon  her  husband's  neck 
in  an  agony  of  joyous  tears,  were — '^  Well,  dearest,  have  yon  had  your 
dinner'?" 

Passing  through  the  street  in  which  numerous  fortune-tellers  have  erected 
their  booths,  and  where  a  multitude  of  people  are  hurrying  to  have  their  des- 
tinies decided,  let  us  make  our  way  to  one  of  the  tea-houses  over  tlie  river. 
The  scene  is  as  quaint  and  fantastical  as  the  picture  on  a  tea-cup.  The  house, 
with  its  grotesque  gables  aod  upturned  ixrafs,  its  carved  doors  of  red  and 
gold,  its  ranges  of  painted  balconies,  rises  with  its  long,  square  flag  close  by 
the  waters,  embosomed  in  trees,  and  commanding  on  the  land  side  a  pros- 
pect of  trimly  arranged  gardens,  which  occupy  a  slope  of  a  hill.  The  walks 
are  lined  with  box  trees,  cut  into  all  sorts  of  forms,  fishes,  dragons,  griffius, 
etc.,  and  painted  fiower-pots,  half-hidden  in  gaudy  blossoms ;  there  nre 
aitificial  ponds,  covered  with  languid  lotus  leaves,  each  with  its  island  in 
the  centre,  to  which  you  pass  over  quaint  little  bridges,  festooned  with 
creepers ;  grotesque  pavillions  crown  every  mound ;  labyrinths  of  twbtcd 
bamboo  lead  to  summer-houses,  buried  in  rock*work,  overgrown  with  a 
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wilderness  of  flovrers ;  hero  and  there  joa  come  upon  shady  little  baskets 
">%  ith  mossy  scats,  upon  cool  grottoes,  with  their  bubbling  spring,  and  rich 
coverture  of  camclia  flowers,  and  full  blooming  mangolia.  An  air  of  neat- 
ness, formality,  and  frivolity  is  everywhere  evident,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  pleasure  grounds  resemble  rather  the  designs  of  children  than  men. 
Both  in  their  architecture  and  gardening  the  Chinese  diflfer  widely  from 
other  Oriental  nations ;  there  is  nothing  grand  in  their  conceptions,  all  is 
coaventional  and  utilitarian ;  they  have  no  pyramids  like  the  Egyptians,  or 
giant  rock  temples  like  the  Indians,  or  stupendous  teiTaced  and  turreted 
palaces  like  the  Babylonians  ;  they  overload  every  object  with  colour,  and 
excess  of  ornament  constitutes  their  idea  of  beauty. 

Leaving  the  multitude  of  pleasure  seekers  who  throng  the  garden?,  in 
which  a  group  of  sing-song  women  are  amusing  one  company,  while  others 
are  collected  round  an  open  air  theatre,  upon  whose  stage  the  gorgeously 
dressed  actors  are  performing  a  play,  founded  on  some  incident  of  a  remote 
dynasty,  let  us  enter  one  of  those  elegant  mansions  which  skirt  the  river 
subarbs,  in  which  a  dinner  party  have  just  assembled.     As  we  arrive,  the 
compahy  ai*e  engaged  in  arranging  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
operations  of  Chinese  ceremonial — that  of  seating  themselves  at  table,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank.    The  polite  appreciation  of  their  respective  dignity, 
the  exquisite  sense  of  alturism  with  which  the  high-bred  celestial  is  in- 
spired, sometimes  lengthens  this  proceeding  to  an  unconscionable  period, 
and  it  is,   perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  attaches  to  it, 
that  the  etiquette  of  the  empire  has  limited  the  number  of  guests  invited  to 
an  entertainment  to  half-a-dozen.     At  length  the  complimentary  panto- 
mime ceases,  they  are  seated  at  last ;  pipes  and  small  gilt  cups  of  hot  wine 
are  handed  round ;  then  the  servants  enter  with  the  courses,  and  cutting 
up  the  numerous  viands  on  the  sideboards  ranged  along  the  walls  of  the 
chamber,  serve  the  edibles  round  on  painted  saucers,  after  the  entertainer 
has  determined  the  taste  of  each  guest.     Manifold  are  the  condiments  of 
the  feast — cold  relishes  succeeding  hot  dishes  ;  there  are  stews  of  sea-slugs 
floating  in  rich  soup,  wafer  slices  of  dried  pork,  berries  steeped  in  spirit  or 
tea,  salted  earth-wonns,  jelly  of  frogs,  hard  boiled  pigeons'  eggs,  a  couple 
of  generations  old ;  mince  of  ducks  and  other  fowl ;  spiced  n:eat  balls,  and 
a  few  exquisite  dainties,  such  as  sturgeon's  skull  cap,  relieved  with  bamboo 
salad.     After  each  course,  hot  wine  is  handed  round,  and  bowls  of  tepid 
water,  ^n  which  the  company  dip  their  fingers,  and  then  diy  them  in  paper 
napkins,  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  tinctured  with  otto  of  roses.     Before  the 
dessert  is  introduced,  the  tables  are  strewed  with  flowers,  and  among  them 
are  placed  small  and  beautifully  formed  wicker  baskets,  containing  candied 
fruits,  and  numerous  varieties  of  sweatmeats.     Presently  the  host  chal- 
lenges his  guests  to  drink — a  challenge  which  each  repeats  to  the  other,  ac- 
companied by  complimentary  expressions,  referring  to  their  respective  bac- 
chinal  capacities ;  conversation  ensues,  and  the  ''  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul"  continues,  until  the  lighting  of  an  incense-rod  of  mosquito  tobacco 
testifying  the  approach  of  those  winged  demons  of  the  twilight,  signals  the 
departure  of  the  company. 

vol-   I.  2  £ 
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The  evening  is  still  golden  and  dear;  we  shall  just  have  time  to  look 
into  a  mansioa  near  hand  before  the  san  sets.     The  chamber  we  enter, 
which  is  spacioQ9,  airy,  and  cool,  is  draped  with  variegated  velvets  and 
coloured  pap^r-hangiugs,  on  which  are  painted  birds  and  blossoms,  land- 
scapes of  the  surrounding  country,  and  scenes  of  Chinese  life.     Rich  car- 
pets, embroidered  with  similar  images  and  pictures,  cover  the  floor ;  side- 
boards, elaborately  carved  and  decked  with  precious  ornaments,  occupy  the 
recesses ;  some  of  the  tables,  which  are  of  marble,  are  draped  with  em- 
broidered silks  and  velvets,  others  are  of  camphor  wood,  of  whicli  also  the 
chairs  are  made.     Inscriptions, — poetry  and  maxim, — glitter  in  golden 
character    over  the  oval  crimson  doors  and  mother-of-pearl  casements, 
and  over  all  the  ornaments ;  lanterns  depend  from  the  ceilings,  and  splendid 
vases  of  rich  flowers,  intervalled  with  silk  lanterns,  are  ranged  around  the 
walls  of  the  chamber,  which,  with  its  coloured  tapestrie«,  transparent, 
iridescent  windows,  its  atmosphere  of  light  and  colour,  itself  resembles 
an  iipmense  lantern.     Its  occupants — a  group  of  ladies — are  ordinary 
types  of  Chinese  beauty  ;  all  of  them  have  retrovssh  noses,  eyebrows  thin 
and  crescentic  as  the  leaf  of  the  willow ;  eyes  of  beady  ebon ;  faces  of 
purest  oval ;  complexions  of  pnle  gold,  faintly  tinged  with  carmine.  Their 
dress  consists  of  embroidered  silk  tnnic,  open  silk  pelisse,   and  broad  silk 
trousers,  beneath  whose  expansive  fringe  their  small  feet  appear  still  more 
minutely  beautiful.      Singularly  graceful  is  the  arrangement  of  their  hair, 
whose  jet-black  glossy  bands  are  braided  closely  round  the  head,  like  a 
diadem — all  save  a  single  lock  depending  on  the  back.     A  flower  rooted 
in  the  tresses  droops  over  the  left  ear :  over  the  forehead  a  small  jewel 
sparkles.     Various  are  iheir  occupationo  :  one  is  engaged  at  an  embroidery 
frame  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber ;  another,  lounging  on  an  ottoman 
under  the  mosquito  curtain  in  the  recess,  is  indolently  fingering  her  san- 
heim,  a  circular  ebony  guitar;  a  thiid,  reclining  by  the  casement,  is 
regaling  with  her  aloe-stemmed  pipe,  while  she  peruses  one  of  China's 
standard  novels — "  The  Shadow  in  the  Water** — in  which  the  adventures 
and  loves    of  Teihchnngjn  and   Sheuypingsin  are  described  with  such 
attractive  grace  ;   nor  is  the  fourth  less  agreeably  occupied,  for  she  is 
examining  a  present  of  rouge  just  received  from  her  lover.     In  other 
regions  of  the  poetic  east,  love-making  is  symbolic ;  the  natural  products  of 
the  earth,  its  flowers  and  fruit,  form  the  vocabulary  of  Cupid.     The 
Ilomeos  of  China,  on  the  other  hand.  Illustrate  the  industrial  utilitarian 
character  of  the  celestial  empire,  by  sending  their  Juliets,  a  manufactured 
article,— a  gift  of  blushes  ready  made. 

As  we  flit  away  through  the  meditative  dusk  over  the  city,  in  whose 
air  numerous  bells  undulate,  and  whose  streets,  illuminated  by  innumerable 
coloured  lanterns,  flash  past  like  tlie  chromatic  creations  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
we  reflect  upon  the  numerous  contrasts  which  exist  between  the  Western 
World  and  that  of  China — a  land  in  which  the  needle  points  to  the  south, 
the  seat  of  the  intellect  is  in  the  stomach — where  the  people  have  no 
Sabbath,  the  rose  no  perfume,  the  women  no  petticoats — where  white  is 
the  mourning  colour — where  the  seat  of  honor  is  at  the  left  hand — 
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where  to  take  off  yoar  hat  is  an  insnU — ^where  men  salute  by  shaking  their 
own  hands  instead  of  their  friends'*- and  where  the  learned  celestials,  though 
one  of  the  most  literary  people  in  the  world,  possess  a  language  which 
lias  neither  an  alphabet  nor  grammar.  Thinking  of  these  and  other  dif- 
ferences, too  long  to  enumerate,  we  ascend  the  upper  air  of  night,  and  speed 
away  northward,  in  the  lustre  of  the  moon  just  rising  from  the  Pacific. 


STEPHEN,  THE  ARTIST. 

*'  What  is  artist  life  ?  "    Existence,  shaped  in  its  divinest  sense : 
Heart  and  soul  to  beauty  wedded, — beauty,  splendrous  and  intense, 
Realistic,  half  ideal,  half  creative,  flpshed  and  ripe, — 
Breath, — a  melody  blown  upward,  from  an  ivory-fingered  pipe  ; 
Earth  and  heaven  o'erflow  with  fancies, — fields,  and  fiowei-s,  and  foun- 
tains rise. 
White  clouds  float,  like  radiant  angels,  through  the  vastness  of  the  skies  ; 
Life,  as  happy  as  the  bubble  in  the  birds'  throat,  deep  in  June, 
Lucent  as  the  star  that  sits  twixt  sinking  sun  and  rising  moon !" 

So  he  prated  in  his  chamber,  high  above  the  roaring  street, 
Where  the  iron  feet  of  commerce  on  the  granite  pavements  beat, 
Where  the  brain  and  blood  pulse  quicker  than  in  quiet  country  ways. 
Beating,  throbbing, — throbbing,  beating, — day  and  night,  heroic  lays. 
There,  above  the  storms  of  action,  and  the  blue  volcanic  gloom, 
Sat  my  friend,  before  his  easel ;  backwarJ,  from  his  forehead's  bloom, 
Swept  his  hair ;  and  kindling  passions  lighted  up  in  eyes  that  saw 
Psyche  growing  on  the  canvas,  gradual,  to  some  perfect  law. 

Vividly  uprise  before  me,  picture,  chamber,  and  that  face. 

In  whose  lines  a  solemn  sweetness  mingled  with  a  sterner  grace ; 

Vividly  I  hear  his  laughter,  as  we  talked  of  other  times. 

When  we  strolled  the  >YOods  together,  stringing  chronicles  of  rhymes. 

As  the  children  string  the  daisies.     Half,  in  jest,  he  turned  to  me, 

*'  Jupiter !  do  you  remember  my  old  sweetheart,  Ellen  Lee? " 

I  laughed  out,  and  tapped  the  window,  tapped  it  slow,  and  tapped  it 

fa9t. 
And,  whilst  tapping,  far  below  me,  through  the  street  the  lady  passed. 

'^  Blame  me  not,"   he  said,  and  dashed  a  light  upon  the  Psychlan  lip, 
'*  Somehow,  8till  I  love  and  like  her ;  dreams  and  happy  memories  keep 
Fragments  of  the  past  beside  me  ;  the  traditions  of  the  heart 
Soar  above  the  inspirations,  and  the  life  and  aim  of  art. 
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You  may  mock  me,  yon  who  never  knew  the  real  wealth  of  love, 
Yon  who  toncli  the  rich  affections  throngh  n  lemon-sccDted  glove ; 
Yon  who  think  a  woman's  misstoo,  from  the  first  hour  of  her  life, 
Is  to  find  some  passing  fellow,  good  enongh  to  call  her  wife." 

When  he  ceased,  I  tnmed  to  Psyche ;  langbed  and  whistled  ;^—'i was  not 

she; 
£nt  the  clear  and  sunlike  face,  and  bndding  bust  of  Ellen  Lee : 
Ellen,  as  we  knew  her,  truly, — aubaro-baired  and  almond-eyed, 
Strawberry-lipped,  through  which  the  glitter  of  her  teeth  was  half  descried. 
Stephen  loved  her,  fondly,  purely.     Ah,  how  men  will  throw  away 
The  best  jewel  of  their  natnre  npon  common  brass  and  clay ; 
While  meek-hearted,  trusting  women,  walk  the  daily  round  of  care, 
Finding  none  on  whom  to  lean,— and  moving,  fiiendless,  to  despair ! 

Summer  came ;  he  went  to  Naples — ^wandered  through  the  Apennines ; 
Wrote  me  letters,  quaintly  tinctured  with  the  juice  of  Roman  vines. 
"  Heaven  is  here,"  he  told  me  gravely;  "  marble  temples,  purple  hills  ; 
White  roofs  flashed  from  mountain  ledges;  morning  matins,  vesper  bells; 
Bich  it  is  to  see  the  saiiset  perish  on  the  ocean  floor. 
And  the  twilight  palpitating  with  the  wind  afeng  the  shore. 
Mock  me  not !     Earth,  heaven,  whatever  ministereth  unto  me, 
In  its  stillness  and  its  glory,  brings  mo  types  of  Ellen  Lee.*' 

He  returned,  a  dusk-cheeked  dreamer ;  and  we  chatted,  as  of  old  ; 
Made  our  coffee  on  the  stove-top, — smoked,  till  it  grew  flat  and  cold  ; 
Read  up  Buskin,  swore  at  Turner,  langhed  at  Martin,  praised  Maclise ; 
Sometimes  sauntered  to  the  park,  and  puffed  below  the  chestnut  trees. 
Then,  we  heard  that  she  was  married, — in  the  chance  of  life  had  caught 
One  whom  heaven  never  punished  with  the  semblance  of  a  thought ; 
One  who  suited  her  exactly,  one  who  seldom  ventured  '^  Nay  " 
To  her  bidding,  and,  obedient,  changed  his  neckties  twice  a  day. 

Did  our  Stephen  grow  consumptive,  give  up  merschaums,  take  to  tea, 
Bail  against  the  race  of  Adam,  nickname  life  a  mockery  ? 
No ;  but  he  grew  wber,  stronger;  painted  better  than  before; 
Took  to  heart  a  sweet  acquaintance ;  put  a  brass  plate  on  his  door ; 
Gave  ua  a  concluding  supper, — ^was  there  ever  such  ft  night  ? — 
Asked  the  whole  set  to  bis  wedding ;  and,  as  broke  the  morning  light. 
High  we  raised  our  claret  glasses,  bowed,  and  hob-nobbed  three  times 

three. 
And  di-ank  the  sweet  bright  health  of  Alice  ,  Mrs.  M — ,  who  was 

to  be, 

Emily  Fbexch. 
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THE    POOR   FAIRIES. 

Mamt  eestaries  past,  loog  before  windmills  were  iovented,  and  wben  lime 
was  aiiU  meassred  by  enn  and  dial,  a  great  war  was  waged  between  the 
Fttiries-^^be  old  spirita^  inhabitaats  of  OraCloe — and  the  Witches — beings 
bom  in  the  mists  of  tlie  fnoantaia  torrents.  Seasons  rolled  by ;  the  brooks 
were  stiffened  with  ioe  in  the  dark  winter  days,  or  were  released  from 
tlieir  fetters  by  the  light  and  breeaes  of  Spring  4  bnt  with  their  changes 
came  bo  ceesation  of  the  war  which  blighted  and  devastated  the  whole 
region,  bordered  by  the  Shannon  on  one  side,  a.sd  the  remote  headlands  of 
Kerry  oa  the  other.  Tliey  were  ffioumfui  days  for  Clare  when  the  corn 
ratted  m  the  furrows,  blasted  with  unseasonable  decay,  when  the  apples 
dropped,  sonr  and  anripened,  ia  the  orchards,  and  the  clouds  were  without 
rain,  and  dew  fell  sot  with  the  night.  Ko  lark's  yoice  was  heard  above 
the  valleys  in  the  morning ;  the  cricnson  forsook  (he  robin's  breast,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  green  linnet  waxed  grey,  as  the  hairs  of  a  man  whose  years 
are  oountod  and  whose  hope  is  the  grave.  The  broad  forest  lands,  in 
which  the  wild  deer  had  gi*aecd  and  maltiplied  for  generations,  showed  but 
a  dreary  wilderness  of  leaiess  branches,  stretched,  like  skeleton  hands,  to 
heaven,  as  if  imploring  balm  and  moistitrc  from  the  skies.  The  coot 
boomed  no  more  in  the  sedges  and  rushes  of  the  river  bank ;  the  plover 
abandoned  the  moor,  the  seagnll  folded  his  white  wings  in  the  green  fis- 
sures of  Mohir,  the  hare  died  in  its  fuiTow,  and  the  brown  eagle  perished 
upon  the  crag.  Man  fled  the  blighted  region,  which  was  delivered  np  to 
the  wrath  of  the  fiend,  who  cursed  the  eanh  and  darkened  the  heavens  ; 
and  there  was  no  life  within  the  land. 

Years  waned  away,  and,  although  the  hostile  powers  continued  to  eye 
each  other  askanco,  with  the  vehement  hate  that  had  been  consecrated  by 
centuries  of  profitless  struggles,  the  strength  of  Faiiyland'  was  wasted,  and 
peace  was  besought.  The  Witches  descended  from  the  mountain  peaks^ 
H  hence  but  lately  they  had  hurled  8tonn  and  thunder  on  their  opponents^ 
and  the  combatants  sat  down  in  a  craggy  plain,  in  whose  midst  M'as  built; 
a  temple  of  the  Druids,  vast,  and  open  to  sun  and  moon,  there  to  discuss} 
terms,  and  condudc  the  war.  After  many  days,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
sword  should  be  slicathed,  and  the  lightning  locked  up  in  the  clouds,  on 
these  conditions :  the  Witches  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  sovereigns  of 
the  region,  to  whom  the  Fairies  should  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  wine,  fmit, 
and  water  from  the  spring;  consenting,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  the  power 
of  riaiBg  from  the  earth  and  sailing  in  the  air.  And  when  the  feud  ceased, 
com  grew  again,  birds  returned  to  the  M'oods,  the  deer  to  the  forest ;  the 
trees  budded  afresh,  the  horn  of  plenty  was  poured  out  upon  the  land,  and 
man  re-possessed  it. 

Whilst  the  earth  jgi*ew  fat  in  the  summer  time,  the  Fairies  arose,  and, 
with  wings  trailing  in  the  dnst  and  grass  of  the  plain,  went  into  bondage. 
They  wera  a  miserable  people,  slow  of  speech  and  weary  at  heart,  as  they 
laboured  across  the  gray  boulders,  over  which  they  had  once  floated  light  as 
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thistledown,  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  meadows  and  downs,  and 
rolling  country,  stretching  for  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  rirer.  Flocks  of 
robins,  their  breasts  glowing  rabies  set  in  carnation,  followed  tliem ;  the 
cflgle  screamed  for  delight  that  his  friends  were  once  more  at  rest;  and  a 
wind  gathered  out  of  the  frost,  and  strewed  their  road  with  daisies  and 
violets,  and  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  moantain  farze.  Night  overtook 
them  before  they  readied  their  destioation ;  bnt  a  strange  light  came  from 
the  stan>,  as  they  glittered  on  the  fogitives,  and  the  north  burned  like  a 
great  fire  in  their  rear.  Thus,  sncconred  by  heaven  and  earth,  they  ^ac 
down,  long  after  midnight,  in  a  wide  field,  fragrant  with  thyme  and  clover, 
'and,  looking  up,  saw  the  san  break  on  the  first  day  of  their  captivity. 

The  shadows  slid  round  the  dial  stones,  the  river  ran  to  the  sea,  the 
redstart,  piped  of  midsummer,  year  followed  year,  and  the  shadow  of  defeat 
lay  black  and  ominous  on  FaiiTland.  The  people  did  not  grow  weak  or 
old,  for  time  falls  lightly  on  immortal  substances.  Sports  an<l  nastiuus  «»i' 
happier  days  were  revived,  the  wicked  elves  of  the  population  played  their 
old  pranks  on  the  dairymaid,  or  seduced  the  homoward-bonnd  peasant  frcm 
Ji  is  road  in  the  darkness,  with  the  shifting  fires  kindled  by  their  nimble  fingers 
in  bogs  and  morasses.  In  the  raths,  the  beating  of  hammers  and  the 
tinkling  of  gold  and  glass  were  again  heanl  at  honrs  sacred  to  silence  and 
the  moon ;  and  when  the  frost  whitened  the  gras.^,  the  track  of  dancers* 
feet  was  visible  in  the  moniing.  But  beneath  all  this  outward  forgetfnlness 
and  contentment,  grief  ate  the  souls  of  the  merrymakers,  and  mingled  bit- 
terness with  the  cup  of  their  delight.  They  could  not  remember  withonc 
pain  the  lost  era,  when  they  flattered  in  tho  snn  from  tree-top  to  tree-top, 
buoyed  upon  wings,  matched  against  which  the  plumes  of  the  dragon-fly 
were  but  gross  and  clogging  ministers  of  pleasure ;  and  whenever  they 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  peaks,  on  whose  iron  summits  the  Witches  brooded, 
like  fragments  of  thunder- cloud,  a  groan  went  up  from  the  captives,  and 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  tears  and  despair.  And,  as  if  in  reproach, 
the  mountain  tops  would  roar,  and  the  mbis  and  tho  torrents  grow  white 
with  wrath. 

Amongst  the  unhappy  people  lived  a  maiden  of  earthly  extraction  and 
exceeding  grace.  Her  term  was  as  lithe  as  the  lady  fern  in  autnmn ;  her 
eyes  were  likened  to  melancholy  blue  bells ;  her  hair  was  of  the  colour  of 
fine  torque -gold,  and  flowed  down  her  back  to  her  waist,  where  it 
was  confined  in  a  girdle  of  white  ribbop.  Lena  they  called  her, 
and  in  all  the  land,  not  even  Move,  iho  queen,  equalled  her  in  per- 
fection. Her  air  and  manner  were  so  sweetly  tender  that  birds  would 
perch  upon  her  uplifted  finger,  to  peck  at  the  pure  ivory  of  her  nails,  and 
the  shyest  of  the  fawns  left  tho  forest,  to  walk  at  her  heels  and  be  fondled 
by  her  hand.  Lena,  dressed  for  a  festival,  was  the  fairest  creature  that 
ever  dropped  a  shadow  'twixt  sun  and  grass.  Over  a  flowing  drapery  of 
blue  samite  she  wore  a  damask  mantle,  fastened  at  the  throat  with  a 
charmed  diamond,  of  whose  history  tho  people  preserved  a  marvellous  tra- 
dition. On  her  feet  were  slippers  of  silver,  tied  with  sandals  of  twisted 
silk  and  gold  ;  and  on  her  head  a  coronet  of  wild  flowers,  which,  because 
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they  were  thrice  dipped  in  the  enchanted  well  of  Awmee  and  dried  in  the 
moon,  never  lost  their  freshness  or  odonr.  Thus  apparelled,  and  leading 
her  fawn  by  a  saffron-dyed  string,  she  wonld  take  her  place  near  Qneeh 
Move,  whilst  the  jocund  revellers  dauced  in  the  meadows  to  the  sonnd  of 
bells  and  horns. 

One  May  eve,  when  the  last  embers  of  the  bonfires  were  djing  ont  on 
the  hill  sides,  Lea,  filled  with  melancholy,  seated  herself  at  the  queen's 
feet,  and,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  extended  palm,  gazed  wistfully  towards 
the  cottages  and  farm  lands  which  dotted  the  landscape  for  miles  around. 
Move,  who  reclined  on  a  bed  of  double  violets,  on  which  was  raised  a 
pillow  of  cowslips,  spriukled  with  the  damask  leaves  of  the  wondrous 
lusmore,  observed  her  sadness,  and  whilst  the  people  were  busily  employed 
in  stringing  dewdrops,  pearlwise,  on  the  long  threads  of  the  grass-spider's 
web,  asked  the  reason  of  her  favourite's  sadness. 

'^  Gracious  lady,"  answered  Lena,  raising  her  sorrowful  eyes  to  the 
queen,  '*  be  not  angered  with  me,  if  at  times  I  long  to  be  restored  to  the 
beautiful  human  world  from  which  I  came.'' 

^^  Art  thou  not  hnppy  viith  us,  Lena  ?  Poor  is  our  estate  since  the 
day  when  the  strong  thunder  of  yonder  peaks  bowed  our  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  the  witches  ?  Poor  wc  are  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  our  fallen  great- 
ness, hast  thou  lacked  anght  that  fancy  hungered  for  or  necessity  desired  ?" 

''  Nothing  that  thou  couldst  give,  sweet  queen.  My  desires  are  humble. 
Yet,  foi*give  me,  if  in  my  dreams  there  is  bom  aionging.which  even  thou 
canst  not  requite." 

^'  Will  gold  purchase  it  ?  We  have  mines,  and  elves  to  dig  then?,  and 
treasures  rich  enough  to  lure  the  angel  guardian  of  the  moon  to  dwell 
amongst  us.     Do  not  those  suffice  thee,  Lena  ? 

"  Alas !  no,  lady,  'Twixt  sleeping  and  waking,  when  the  whirr  of 
the  butterfly's  wing  lulls  eye  and  brain,  there  look  upon  me  from  some 
happy  land,  I  know  not  where,  tho  sweet  devotional  eyes  of  a  woman, — 
a  pure,  white  face,  saddened,  as  it  were,  with  thought,  and  stained  with 
tears." 

*'  Thou  hadst  a  mother,  Lena  ?" 

*'  And  my  heart  craves  to  see  her,  0  !  queen." 

^^  Win  she  love  thee  as  we  have  loved  thee,  Lena  ?  Bethink  thee, 
darling,  that  even  love  is  mortal — a  little  cloud  that  now  floats  on  the 
bosom  of  a  calm,  yet  doomed  to  be  torn  and  scattered  by  the  wind,  in  as 
quick  a  time  as  the  acorn  drops  from  the  oak.' 

^^  And  yet  for  that  brief  love,  lady,  I  could  consent  to  forego  all  things 
else.  Dost  thou  remember  how  that  poor  mother  shrieked  with  anguish 
on  that  winter  morn  when  her  babe  was  sinking  in  the  waters  of  the  Fergus, 
and  thou  didst  bid  the  brave  lily  stems  to  bear  it  up,  and  the  foam- 
flakes  to  rock  it  to  the  bank  ?  Oh  !  would  I  bad  a  mother !  from  her  a 
thousand  arrows  of  death  should  bo  welcome  as  benedictions." 

As  Lena  spoke,  the  shadow  of  a  winged  being  darkened  the  grass  around 
herself  and  the  queen ;  and,  lifting  up  her  eyes,  she  saw  a  spectral  body 
floating  between  earth  and  heaven.     Wings  of  immense  length  clothed  its 
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Bides  from  heel  to  slioalJcr,  and  so  thin  and  aoriel  that  the  stars  shone 
through  them  in  driblets  of  light. 

"  A  witch !  a  witch !"  sliouted  the  people,  on  whose  upturned  faces 
horror  and  apprehension  were  visible.  Some  dived  headlong  into  the  bells 
of  the  buttercups,  some  ran  for  shelter  under  the  long  leaves  of  the  wild 
spearment,  others  leaped  from  the  mushrooms,  and  stretched  at  fall  length 
in  the  grass,  whilst  a  few  huddled  themselves  together  under  the  meadow 
honeysuckle,  and  watched  with  blinldng  ejes  the  flight  of  the  witch  towards 
the  peaks.  Only  Move  and  Lena  resisted  the  infection  of  the  general  panic, 
and  searched  the  heavens  with  tranquil  looks.  Bjr  and  by,  the  little 
people  recovered  their  self-possession,  and,  creeping  on  all  fours  out  of 
their  hiding  places,  scanned  the  air  with  bewildered  glances. 

^'  What  a  big  owl !"  whispered  one,  as  he  nodded  his  peacock  horns  at 
a  neighbour. 

'^  Owl,  quotha !     Prick  me  to  death  with  a  bee's  bodkin,  if  it  was  not 

a  witch.     Here  is  an  infirm  bat 1*11  play  thee  leap-frog  to  the  moon, 

good  fellow.     Hoot,  hoot." 

"  They  watch  us  naiTowly,^'  said  Move,  as  she  nestled  her  tiny  hand  in 
the  blossomed  brows  of  Lena. 

'^  What  do  those  red  flames  around  the  peaks  portend  ?"  asked  the 
maiden,  pointing  to  the  witch-crags,  around  which  the  Inrid  reflections  of  a 
great  fire  flickered  and  writhed. 

'^  This  night  they  worship  Stobe,  the  god  of  the  air,*"  replied  the  qoeeo. 
'*  Hark,  how  it  thundel^.  Do  yon  see  the  black  figures  leaping  to  antic 
dances  in  the  flames  ?" 

"  Yes,  lady ;  and  look  above.  Whose  are  those  weird  forms  that  ride 
on  branches  of  blazing  pine,  above  the  smoke  and  uproar  ?" 

"The  wingless  witches  of  the  peaks,"  answered  Move.  "  Look,  — — ," 
and  as  she  spoke,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  tha  crags,  where  they  beheld  the 
smoke  divide,  and  the  shape  of  a  divinely  beautiful  female,  girded  with  a 
green  snake,  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
as  if  in  entreaty ;  and  her  head  was  bowed  beneath  the  shower  of  darts 
which  the  witches,  who  rode  arouud  tlie  fire,  th/ck  and  swift  as  leaves  in 
the  throat  of  a  whirlpool,  hurled  at  her. 

"  Who  is  this  wretched  spirit  ?"  said  Lena,  tears  of  sympathy  starting 
into  her  eyes,  sobs  almost  choking  her  voice. 

"  A  soul  given  up  to  perdition.  One,  who  for  some  temporal  good, 
bartered  herself  to  the  demons." 

"  All  good  guardians  pity  her.  Did  she  live  on  earth,  or  the  beautiful 
world  outside  us  ?". 

"  Even  so,  and  in  the  body  of  a  man." 

Lena  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  aod  wept,  and  again  the  great  shadow 
swept  the  grass,  and  the  winged  being  dwindled  like  a  mote  into  the  skie^. 

"  Release  me,  I  pray  you,  lady,  from  this  life  of  fear.  Let  me  go  back 
to  the  world  to  which  I  belong,  and  without  which  I  know  no  happiness.'* 

"  Whither  wouldst  thou  go,  Lena  ?" 

"  Where  the  eye,  as  I  have  heard  ye  tell,  sees  but  its  own  kind,  and  is 
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not  mocked  by  the  phantoms  of  the  clouds,  or  the  goblins  of  the  morass — 
where  man  walks  in  peace,  because  the  terrors  around  him  are  unseen,  and 
ho  is  not  disturbed  by  the  enemies  he  perceives  not — back  to  the  world, 
wretched  as  it  may  be, — back  to  the  mother  ihat  bore  me." 

"  Wouldst  thou  know  her?'' 

"  I  know  not,  lady.     Will  ye  not  guide  me  to  her  ?" 

'^  Let  me  tell  thy  story.  Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  a  woman  sailing  on 
tbe  green  sea,  in  a  ship  whose  radder  was  swallowed  in  the  shark^s  maw, 
whose  masts  tbe  lightning  cracked  and  rotted ;  and  the  crew  died  with 
baked  lips,  and  the  ship  drifted  hither  and  thither,  piloted  only  by  wind 
and  current.  And  thy  mother  dying,  tied  tliee  to  a  plank,  and  placed  the 
diamond  at  thy  throat  in  thy  raiment,  and  committed  thee  to  our  care, 
and  to  the  deep.  Many  days  the  billows  befriended  thee  till  thon  wert 
washed  ashore  on  tbe  strands  of  Moher,  where  we  found  thee." 

"  And  did  she,  lady — did  my  mother  perish  ?" 

*'Notso.     She  lives." 

**  Restore  me  to  her,  for  I  have  seen  her  eyes,  and  interpreted  their 
love.  I  have  felt  the  beatings  of  lier  heart  in  the  palms  of  my  hands,  in 
the  veins  of  my  temples.  Let  me  see  her,  0  queen,  that  her  heart  may  not 
break  from  the  pangs  that  afflict  it." 

*'  Lena,  maiden,  hold  up  the  diamond  betwixt  thee  and  the  moon.  ' 
Seest  thou  aught  in  the  crystal  ?" 

^'  A  hundred  moons,  0  queen,  each  clothed  in  a  rainbow." 

**  No  more  ?" 

"No  more." 

"  When  those  eyes,  looking  through  the  diamond,  shall  see  the  mother 
that  bore  thee,  and  hear  her  voice  in  the  bell  of  the  fox  glove,  and  see  thy 
pathway  in  the  rnnning  brook,  tbe  chaim  shall  be  broken,  and  tiie  world 
shall  be  thine  again." 

'*  And  who  shall  teach  me  to  see  and  know  these  mangels  ?" 

"  Alas !  we  cannot.     Time  and  fate  may  aid  thee." 

Lena  raised  her  hands  above  her  head,  and  once  rooro  the  winged 
shadow  crossed  the  grass,  and  the  Iai*k  sang,  and  tlio  cock  crew,  and  the 
fires  of  the  witch- ci'ags  were  quenched,  and  day  dawned  npon  the  waking 
world. 

Lena  went  forth  in  the  moist  twilight  of  eventime,  and  eeatiog  herself 
on  thernshes  by  the  margin  of  a  haunted  well,  which  bubbled  in  the  midst 
of  the  meadow,  allowed  her  tears  to  flow  without  restraint.  Then  taking 
up  a  harp,  fashioned  of  su-butus,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  the  chords 
tingled  to  her  fingei-s,  and,' with  a  voice  full  of  pathos  and  emotion,  she  aang 
as  follows : — 

I. 

Blow  wind  and  fly  cloud, 

Kun  and  flow,  O  brook. 
Leave  me,  as  the  world  hath  left  me,. 

Lone  as  linnet  in  the  wood, 
Forsook,  forsook. 
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Blow  wind  and  fly  cloud, 

To  my  mother  hie. 
Tell  her  that  enchantment  ties  me 

In  the  fairy  goblin  brood. 
I  die,  I  die. 


Blow  wind  and  fly  cloud 

Over  land  and  sea. 
Tell  her  that  my  heart  is  breaking  ; 

Bid  her  haste  o*er  park  acd  flood. 
To  me,  to  mo. 

With  a  groan  she  laid  down  her  harp,  and  casting  her  eyes  upon  the 
well,  beheld  therein  a  virion  that  cnrdlod  the  blood  at  her  heart.  Leaning 
above  hir,  his  gi*eat  wings  flung  back,  his  head  erect,  stood  a  wizard  in  an 
attitude  of  tenderness  and  abstraction.  His  face  was  human  and  youthfolr 
his  eyes  lumioons  and  gentle,  his  hair  was  pai-ted  in  chestnut  curls  on  his 
forehead,  and  hung  like  a  bronze  coif  around  his  temples.  She  would 
have  invoked  the  power  of  Fairyland  to  save  her,  but  an  unseen  power 
deprived  her  of  utterance ;  and  the  white  face  with  which  her  dreams  had 
made  her  familiar,  appeared  in  the  enchanted  well,  with  a  jewelled  finger 
laid  to  its  lips,  as  if  imploring  silence. 

^^  Uear  me,"  murmured  the  wizard,  in  accents  of  mournful  entreaty, 
"  hear  me,  and  pity  me." 

*<  Who  art  thou  ?*'  said  Lena,  rising  from  the  moss,  and  casting  a  look 
of  mingled  terror  and  supplication  on  the  wizard. 

'^  One  like  nnto  thee ;  human  and  unfortunate.  Fear  me  not.  Under 
this  wild  and  terrible  disguise  I  have  a  soul  a  prey  to  anguish,  but  strong; 
in  the  hope  of  deliverance  when  the  heavens  shall  will  it." 

The  melancholy  and  humility  of  his  voice  allayed  her  fears,  and  she 
answered :  ^^  If,  like  me,  thou  art  unfortunate,  knowing  not,  even  as  tbe 
wind  that  cools  herbage,  whither  thou  hast  come,  I  have  tears  for  thee,  aud' 
supplications  if  they  avail  aught.  Yet  eai-th  and  air  are  thy  free 
dominions ;  where  the  eagle  flies,  thy  wings  float  safely ;  where  the  hare 
limps,  thy  feet  tread  surely.     Art  thou  not  happy  with  thy  kindred  ?" 

"  Woe  is  me,"  cried  the  wizard  raising  up  his  webbed  hand  towards  the 
sun,  as  if  stung  by  some  terrible  pang.  ^'  Little  thouknowest,  maiden,  of 
this  life  that  Is  to  me  lik€  the  dream  from  which  men  awake  when  the 
night  is  past,  and  the  morning-star  is  above  the  hills.  Kindred,  didst 
thou  say  ?  Alas !  a  gulf,  broad  and  deep  as  the  sea,  separates  ns.  My 
days  are  ages  of  agony,  for  the  bawk  of  memory  digs  my  heart  with  bis 
beak." 

"  Comest  thou  from  the  worlds— the  happy,  voiccful,  shining  world  that 
lieth  round  us  ?" 

"  Thence  have  I  come," 

'*  And  thou  hadst  a  mother?" 
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"  Yes — ^a  pure  woman — an  angel,  that  left  her  wings  in  the  heavens, 
that  she  might  minister  with  hnmility  to  the  earth." 

"  I  pity  thee,  for  thy  fate  ia  mine.  Oar  destioies  are  like  the  twin 
apples  in  the  black  orchard  of  Mebe,  blasted  by  sun  and  rain,  and  increas- 
ing not  in  fruitfulness  with  tho  seasons.  Wert  thou,  too,  shipwrecked  and 
cast  ashore  ?" 

"  Nay,  maiden  ?** 

*'  Sball  I  then  believe  that  thou  art  human — what  else  but  winds  and 
waves,  and  perils  of  the  sea  can  divide  those  who  walk  the  earth  and  speak 
in  familiar  voices  ?" 

*'  Thou  soon  shalt  know.  Other  perils  await  us  than  those — dangers  to 
which  tho  angei-s  of  the  wind  and  seas  are  as  benedictions  at  harvest 
time." 

Scarcely  had  he  ceased  to  speak  when  the  skies  lighted  up  the 
cavernous  hearts  of  the  clouds,  and  the  thunder  followed  in  prolonged  peals. 

**  Harm  her  not,  ye  minions,"  cried  the  wizard,  looking  to  the  sulphurous 
masses  of  vapour  that  diifted  above  their  heads.  '*  I  shall  seed  a  wind  to 
lash  ye  if  ye  dare." 

And  suddenly  the  clouds  parted,  and  the  sun  shone  down  upon  the 
river.  Lena,  who  intuitively  comprehended  the  wizard's  power  over  tho 
elements,  turned  to  him  with  gratitude  in  her  eyes. 

*'  Sailing  'twixt  cloud  and  water  last  night,  I  heard  thy  story,  Lena," 
he  said ;  '^  and  whilst  they  sat  tormenting  my  soul  upon  the  peaks,  I 
hovered  around  thee,  for  a  new  life  was  born  within  me,  and  over  my 
beaten  spirit  came  the  sunrise  of  a  faip  hope.  I  listened,  and  dear  to  me 
was  the  human  voice  I  had  not  heard  for  years.     Behold  !'* — 

She  raised  her  head,  and  in  the  clear  sunlight,  directly  oyer  her,  be- 
held an  enormons  bird,  headed  like  a  wolf,  grasping  a  rock  with  its  iron 
talons.  In  her  terror  she  clung  to  the  wizard,  whose  wings  instantly  over- 
arched her  bead,  whilst  his  voice  was  heard  exclaiming  : — *^  Hurl  not  thy 
bolts  at  us,  or  I  shall  bridle  thy  mouth  with  the  lightning,  aod  scourge  thee 
with  the  wrath  of  the  seas." 

And  when  Lena  looked  out  once  more,  the  bird  had  vanished,  and  the 
air  was  clear. 

"  May  the  skies  bles  thee  for  this  deliverance,"  she  murmured. 

*'  Fear  not,"  he  said,  *' winds,  and  rains,  and  clouds,  and  the  winged 
demons  are  but  fellow-servitors  of  those  who  hold  me  captive,  and  dare 
not  strike  n?.  Would  thou  didst  know  my  story.  But  already  the  hell 
fires  are  kindled  on  the  peaks,  and  I  must  bring  the  blood-cup  to  Ayferou, 
our  master.  Wilt  thou  meet  me  in  the  Gray  Glen  at  sunrise  to-mon*ow  ? 
There  thou  shalt  know  all." 

Lena  consented,  and  at  the  sanw  moment  the  echo  of  an  infernal 
horn  was  heard  npon  the  hills,  and  a  voice  shrieked  through  the  uproar — 
"Salmod!  Salmodi' 

"  I  am  summoned  ;  they  call  me,"  said  the  wizard,  and,  having  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  forehead,  lifted  his  wings,  soared  towards  the  peaks, 
and  was  lost  in  the  darkness.     Soon  the  three  peaks  were  illuminated 
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by  the  reflexion  of  ghastly  flames,  and  once  more  th5  beajatlful  female  ro^a 
upward  from  the  fire,  and  was  pierced  bj  the  arrows  of  the  witches.  She 
knew  it  was  the  sod  of  Salmod  passing  through  the  ordeal ;  and,  stretchiog 
her  hands  towards  it  as  it  vanished,  she  swooned  on  the  grass. 

On  the  green  lawn  skiiting  the  rushj  lands,  which  stretched  in  gentle 
undulations  to  the  river  bank,  three  fairies  were  disporting  themselves. 
Thej  had  plucked  yellow  leaves  off  the  marsh  marigolds,  and  sent  them 
floating  on  the  tide,  clapping  their  little  hands  in  glee  as  the  frail  barks 
were  drawn  into  the  cuirent  and  swept  out  of  sight.  Suddenly  a  mstliog 
noise  was  heard  in  the  parched  brown  grass,  and  a  little  man,  clad  from  head 
to  foot  in  doublet  and  hose  of  crimson,  came  ridiug  towards  them  on  the 
back  of  a  green  field-frog.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  curiously  plamed 
with  the  ruby-coloured  feathers  of  the  goldfinch,  and  by  his  side  was  slung 
a  tiny  horn  of  burnished  silver. 

"  Cease  your  pranks,"  he  cried,  lifting  a  long  bulrush,  and  shaking  it 
at  the  men7makers.  *'  Our  friends  the  choughs  are  going,  and  the  air 
is  thick  with  evil." 

"Save  us,"  cried  the  three.  "But  tell  us,  most  gallant  Crovsibor, 
are  we  not  at  peace  with  the  peaks  ?" 

"  We  are,  and  we  are  not.  This  morning  they  hid  the  land  for  four 
score  miles  in  a  fog  as  thick  as  a  winter  jerkio.  Our  fires  will  not  light, 
our  blue-bells  have  forgotten  to  ring,  and  in  our  grauaiies  there  is  not  left 
a  grain  of  sound  corn." 

"  Who  hath  broken  the  treaty  ?"  asked  the  little  men  ? 

"We  know  not  what;  but  the  witches  are  ajigered,  and  there  is 
trouble  in  the  ek>uds.  All  through  the  night  the  owl  shrieked,  and  the 
ravens  chattered  in  tjie  wood.  Woe,  woe,"  scieamed  the  three.  "  Woe 
for  our  desolation !" 

"  When  our  queen  awoke  this  morning  her  hair  had  turned  to  gray, 
and  her  face  was  deformed  into  the  likeness  of  a  hag." 

At  these  words  the  fairies  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  groaned 
in  anguish. 

"  I  hear  A  noise,"  cried  one,  lifiing  his  head  ond  gajsing  at  the  wood. 
All  four  turned  in  that  direction,  and  beheld  the  blaze  of  torclics  lighting 
up  the  green  branches  and  boughs  like  a  stormy  sunscL  Strains  of  melau- 
choly  music  soon  issued  from  the  covert,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  dewdrop, 
a  long  procession  of  elves  streamed  out  upon  tlie  sward. 

Fii-st  came  several  little  men  of  venerable  years,  whose  white  beards 
streamed  down  their  breasts  like  flakes  of  froth.  They  wei-o  v  ested  in  loose 
white  robes,  confined  at  the  middle  with  cinctures  of  dead  nettle.  On  their 
heads  weits  caps  made  of  acorn  shells ;  in  their  hands  long  staves,  whose 
beaiing  kept  up  a  melancholy  rythm  to  the  chaunt  of  the  multitude.  1  hey 
were  followed  by  a  swarm  of  tiny  people,  whose  wieard-like  faces,  pimphd 
and  blotched  from  chin  to  forehead,  showed  strangely  in  contrast  with 
those  which  had  preceded  them.  They  walked  on  clawed  feet,  had  couicdl 
humps  on  their  shoulders,  long  hair,  stiff  as  barley  beard,  projecting  from 
their  backs.     As  they  passed  along,  they  manifested  their  grief  by  horrible 
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contortions  of  mouth  and  eye,  and  by  stifled  scream?,  reacmbFing  the  brief 
reproach  of  the  broken  mandrake.  In  their  rear  came  a  motley  crew  of 
small  people,  di-cssed  in  marigoM-coIonred  cloaks  and  pink  breeches,  driving 
before  them  a  herd  of  hedgehogs,  from  whose  long  quills  hnng  cbisters  of 
pots,  pans,  drinking  Tessels,  musical  instrument?,  and  artificeiV  implements. 
Each  of  the  little  people  "had  a  spot  on  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  his 
head  was  covered  with  a  strip  of  snakcskin,  twisted  into  the  likeness  of  a 
cowl.  They  accompanied  their  march  with  a  wild  plaint  and  the  clashing 
of  cymbitls  formed  of  the  armour  of  the  black  beetle,  and  studded  with  the 
yellow  crust  of  the  swallow's  nesf.  On  their  heels  limped  a  long  train  of 
goblins,  parti-colonred  as  a  dead  oak  leaf,  and  nimble  as  grasshoppers, 
Some  were  headed  like  hawks  and  crows,  others  seemed  to  have  borrowed 
their  faces  from  the  gray  owl  and  the  lizard.  A  few  walked  upright,  bnt 
the  greater  bnlk  hopped  along  upon  all  fours,  shaking  their  stunted  tails 
restlessly,  and  grinning  as  they  trudged.  Behind  them,  like  a  bed  of 
moving  lilies,  rocked  by  the  wind  on  the  cool  rim  of  a  lake,  walked  a 
long  line  of  diminutive  damsels,  clothed  in  flowing  vestments  of  white  and 
azure,  sprinkled  with  minute  stars.  Each  led  by  a  leash  a  pair  of  pieball 
crickets,  that  chirped  incessantly,  with  a  lack  of  chcerf  alncss  which  suited 
the  general  grief.  Garlands  of  blowing  honey  suckle  were  wreathed  around 
their  foreheads,  and,  in  their  cars,  scarcely  hidden  by  the  golden  weeds  of 
their  hair,  bells,  almost  invisible,  kept  up  a  melodious  bnt  sorrowful  tinkling. 
In  the  midst  of  the  damsel?,  mounted  on  a  gray  mousio,  richly  caparisoned 
with  dry  violets,  rode  Move,  the  queen,  the  tilkeu  reins  of  her  steed  being 
held  by  two  maidens,  who,  wand  in  hand>  walked  at  either  side.  Uer  face, 
which  was  hidden  by  a  veil  of  delicate  cobweb,  could  not  be  seen  ;  and  the 
hcavlngs  of  her  bosom  and  the  sighs  which  escaped  her  from  time  to  time, 
betrayed  the  agony  that  lay  at  her  heart,  for  the  deformity  that  had  befallen 
her.  As  the  grieving  multitude  passed  along,  the  noises  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment, and,  like  the  wind  in  the  navel  of  a  cavern,  a  million  voices  exclanned : 
'*  Woe  for  Fairyland,  and  woe  for  Move,  our  queen  I** 

The  cries  and  noises  of  the  multitude  startled  Lena  from  her  stupor, 
and,  rbing  up,  she  joined  thequeen,  who  had  dismounted, and  sat  with  knitted 
hands  and  drooping  head  at  the  root  of  a  gigantic  beech  tree.  The 
branches  above  her  were  filled  with  the  knighthood  of  Fairyland,  delicate 
elves,  mounted  on  bats  and  flying  beetles,  and  dressed  in  close  suits  of 
vivid  green.  Around  her  the  hosts  hj  encamped  on  the  grass,  mute  and 
passionless.  Suddenly,  Move  raised  her  veil,  and,  pointing  her  finger 
upwards,  cried : — 

"  Behold !  my  people  ;  behold !     Thus  am  I  punished." 
Lena  could  not  see,  without  a  feeling  of  horror,  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  queen's  features ;  the  fresh  bloom  of  immortal  youtji  had 
left  them  ]  they  were  shrivelled,  yellow,  and  repulsive, 

"  Thus  are  we  oppressed,'*  continued  Move.  Poor  was  the  offence  that 
provoked  this  retribution.  I  dared  to  wish  aloud  that  our  daily  trial  might 
soon  cease,  and  at  that  moment  an  invisible  hand  struck  me  with  the  wand 
of  age  and  decay.*' 
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^'  A  cnrae  light  on  them,**  cried  the  people.  "  May  the  master  fiend 
chain  them  to  the  fire-crags,  whilst  grass  shall  grow  and  water  ran  !*' 

Snddenlj,  the  ghostly  peaks  lightened  and  darkened  in  the  distance,  and 
a  thnnderbolt  shivered  the  beech  which  served  the  queen  for  a  canopj. 
The  skies  opened  their  floodgates,  and  poured  their  fountains  on  the  earth ; 
and  a  storm,  which  seemed  to  blow  out  the  fires  of  the  stars,  raged  through 
the  wood  with  such  violence  that  the  stoutest  trees  were  overthrown,  aad 
the  herbage  beaten  flat  to  the  ground.  The  wretched  fugitives  in  vain 
sought  shelter  from  the  nproarof  the  elements.  Below,  the  sward  was 
sheeted  with  water,  lashed  into  foam ;  above,  the  air  was  inky  black, 
except  when  a  momentary  flash  showed  the  witches  riding  about  in  the 
tempest  and  rain.  They  could  not  cross  the  rivers,  for  fate  hath  forbidden 
them ;  neither  could  they  enter  the  wood,  for  there  the  peril  was  greatest. 
Their  shrieks  and  cries  mingled  with  the  tumalt,  and,  as  they  ran  liithcr 
and  thither,  in  the  wild  hope  of  finding  some  refage  from  the  nnfriendly 
weather,  confusion  gathered  upon  confusion,  and  horror  was  added  to 
horror.  Lena  and  the  Queen,  who  did  not  quit  each  other,  were  alone 
saved  from  the  miseries  of  that  awful  night.  A  protecting  wing  shielded 
them  ;  and  when  at  last  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  clouds  was  spent,  the 
wretched  people  found  them  sitting  on  a  patch  of  dry  moss,  unhurt,  if  not 
undismayed.  Day  broke  at  last  upon  the  tired  world,  and  all  retreated 
into  an  abandoned  rath,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wood.  Watches  were 
placed  upon  the  four  outlets,  and  the  wanderers  tasted  once  moi*e  the  hap- 
piness of  rest  and  sleep. 

Twilight  was  sinking  along  the  hills,  when  Lena,  foot-sore  and 
exhausted,  entered  the  narrow  defile  leading  to  the  Gray  Glen.  Having 
walked  a  considerable  distance  along  a  rude  pathway  of  slippery  crags, 
overgrown  with  fern  and  orchis,  she  saw  before  her,  high  in  the  darkening 
air,  the  outlines  of  a  great  bridge,  whose  span  extended  across  the  chasm, 
and  seemed  like  an  outlet  to  some  newer  and  stranger  world.  Scarce  had 
she  passed  out  of  its  blank  shadow  than  the  Gray  Glen  burst  upon  her 
sight.  A  huUow  scooped  out  of  the  mountain  cone,  it  was  encompassed 
on  all  sides  with  precipices  of  living  rock,  their  bald  and  blackened  fronts 
cracked  with  rents  and  fissures.  Where  a  ledge  projected  from  the  beetling 
mass,  grew  blasted  pines  and  alders,  scattered  in  desolate  ranks  and  clusters 
along  the  barren  steeps ;  high  on  a  giant  boulder  ^&t  a  gray  eagle,  staring 
across  the  abyss,  like  the  guai  dian  of  the  place.  A  tarn  filled  the  bed  of 
the  glen,  and  along  its  shores  the  spectral  pines  and  alders  were  multiplied 
in  such  fantastic  forms,  that  they  seemed  like  doomed  spuits,  watching 
beside  the  infenial  lake.  The  roar  of  falling  torrents  resounded  through 
the  otherwise  perfect  silence  of  the  glen,  filling  it  with  prolonged  aud 
melancholy  echoes. 

She  found  Salmod  leaning  against  a  boulder,  awaiting  her  coming. 
**  Grace  and  welcome  to  thee,  dear  one,"  he  whispered,  taking  her 
bands  in  his,  and  gazing  with  tender  earaestness  into  her  eyes.     ^'  This 
night  I  am  free.     Sit  thee  down  here.     The  misery  of  this  valley  b  like 
the  misci-y  of  my  mind;  and  I  can  speak  from  a  full  heart." 
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"  Thou  wilt  tell  me  of  thy  mother,  Salmod ;  and  we  shall  compare  our 
sorrows,  and  give  tears  to  the  greater." 

'*  I  will  tell  thee  of  my  father,  Lena ;  and  may  my  griefs  be  worthy 
of  thy  pity.  Dearest,  beyond  the  woods  of  Tervoe,  we  dwelt  for  many 
years,  and  peace  sat  upon  our  thresholds,  and  death  knocked  not  at  our 
doore.  Our  harvests  were  abundant,  our  herds  prosperous,  our  hearts  were 
li»ht.  Grief  sat  not  with  ns  as  a  guest,  until  my  father,  who  commerced, 
through  blind  curiosity,  with  the  world  of  spirits  in  which  we  dwell,  sought 
from  them  the  gift  of  prophecy.  To  him  ic  was  given,  on  this  condition, 
that  J,  his  son,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  witches,  and  to  remain  in 
their  power  until  I  should  discover  the  secret  that  lies  buried  in  the  tarn  at 
our  feet.  I  knew  not  of  this  treaty.  One  day  an  aged  woman  came  into 
our  fields,  and  asked  me  to  follow  her  to  a  little  hill  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest.  And  when  we  reached  there,  she  stamped  her  foot  on  the  ground, 
from  which  burst  a  spring,  and,  taking  some  of  the  water  m  her  palm,  she 
sprinkled  me,  saying : — 

**  *  Drop  thy  weedii. 

And  tluink  the  giver, 
Be  a  witch, 

For  aye,  or  never, 
Till  thou  lindest 

What  is  hiddea 
In  the  gray  lake 

Kest  unridden.' 

And  instantly  my  youth  dropped  from  me  as  a  garment,  and  wings  rose 
from  my  sides,  and  I  was  cairied  away  to  the  three  peaks,  where  I  live 
tormented  till  the  day  of  mj  deliverance." 

'*  Unhappy  Salraod,"  exclaimed  Lena, "  unhappy  youth !  And  is  there 
no  hope  for  thee  ?" 

^^  Whilst  the  sap  runs,  the  leaves  blow ;  whilst  the  heart  beats,  the  hope 
remains.     I  do  not  despair." 

"  Let  us  look  in  the  tarn,*'  she  said.  "  There  is  a  terrible  myster}'  in 
those  black  waters.     How  they  froth  T* 

*'  Let  us  go  down,"  answered  Salmod ;  and  the  two  descended  the 
slope,  and  stood  beside  the  lake.  By  a  strange  impulse  Lena  bent  over 
it,  aud  as  she  did,  the  diamond  at  her  throat,  dropped  into  the 
tarn,  and  disappeared.  Then  the  blasted  pines  and  alders  shook  from  their 
roots  to  their  topmost  branch,  the  eagle  screamed,  the  middle  of  the  lake 
divided,  and  the  head  of  a  gigantic  man  rose  over  the  surface,  and  looked 
to  where  they  stood. 

"  What  seek  ye  ?"  it  said,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  rise  from  the  under 
world. 

*'  Deliverance,"  answered  Salmod. 

"  From  whom  ?" 

"  From  the  witches  of  the  peaks." 

*' Whom  hold  they  in  thrall  ?" 

"  Me." 
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"Bind  thy  loins,"  answored  the  apparition,  "with  chick\f eed, cast  a 
handful  of  their  firo  to  the  four  winds,  and  call  thrice  on  Bcaran,  and  thoa 
shalt  be  free.*' 

"  Stay — I  conjnre  thee,  stay,"  cried  Lena,  as  the  head  was  disap- 
pearing. 

"  What  fcek  ye  ?"  it  asked. 

"  Deliverance  for  Queen  More  and  her  people." 

"  Bid  her  grind  the  hismore  seed,  and  steep  it  in  the  water  of  the 
enchanted  spring ;  bid  her  anoint  three  arrows  with  the  jntce,  and  when 
she  shall  shoot  them  at  the  peaks,  herself  and  her  people  shall  be  free." 

"  Once  more  stay,"  cried  Lena — "  my  mother— doth  she  live  ?" 

"  She  live?,  and  waits  thy  return,"  answered  the  apparition,  as  it  sank 
in  the  black  depths  of  the  mere. 

Sahnod  "turned  to  Lena,  with  an  expression  of  sublime  triumph  in 
his  eyes."     "  We  are  free,"  ho  said,"  we  arc  free." 

"  The  jewel  is  gone,"  she  aoswered,  "  but  if  the  apparition  spoke  trvc^ 
priceless  is  the  return  we  have  got  in  its  place.  Oh,  benntiful  world^  Oh^ 
lorn  mother,  once  more  shall  I  return  to  ye — ^to  dwell  with  ye  for  ever — 
far  from  the  realm  of  phantasies  that  trouble  heart  and  eye,  and  shut  us 
out  from  the  pure  nature  that  lies  beyond  them.  This  was  the  story  Move 
told  me  I  should  read  in  the  jewel.  Happy  and  great  be  the  day  when 
the  diamond  was  lost,  and  the  lake  gave  up  its  secrets.  To-night  shall  I 
reveal  to  Move  the  means  of  her  deliverance." 

"  And  to  night,"  said  Salmod,  "  this  hand  shall  strike  down  the  povrer 
of  the  witches.  Let  us  go.  The  path  is  rongh  and  thy  feet  are  bleeding, 
dearest,  but  I  shall  lift  thee  above  them,  and  those  wings,  for  the  last  time, 
shall  scale  the  heavens  and  darken  the  world." 

So  saying,  he  clasped  Lena  in  his  arms,  and  soared  above  the  crag?. 
She,  looking  down,  saw  tho  rivers  wrinkled  like  tangled  threads  below,  and 
again  caught  the  sun  descending  behind  a  bank  of  ocean  vapour.  To  tho 
ri^ht  lay  the  infernal  peaks,  likQ  to  a  cluster  of  stars  fallen  from  the  skies 
and  smouldering  on  tho  earth  ;  to  the  left,  the  river  and  the  twinkling  tapers 
of  tho  fairy  people.  And  a  white  face  moved  before  them  as  they  cleaved 
the  air,  and  the  tender  eyes  were  suffused  with  happy  tears  ;  and  Lena 
kuew  it  was  the  face  of  her  mother.  Salmod  descended  in  a  little  valley 
near  tho  encampment  of  Queen  Move,  and  as  he  released  the  happy  Lena 
from  his  arms,  whispered  in  her  ear :  "  Be  patient  awhile,  for  to-morrow 
brings  ns  freedom."  ^ 

"  Thou  wilt  soon  retura,  Salmod,"  she  mnnnnred,  as  she  hung  upon 
hb  neck ;  "  for  without  thee  even  freedom  should  lose  half  its  sweetness." 

"  To-morrow,  dearest,''  he  answered,  and  embracing  her  for  a  moment, 
be  spread  his  wings  and  floated  towards  the  peaks. 

"  Joy  for  thee,  Queen  Move,"  and  joy  for  thy  peojilc,"  cried  Lena,  as  she 
stood  in  the  royal  presence. 

The  poor  qaeen  turned  her  eyes  scornfnllv  to  the  maiden. 

"Mock  ns  not,  Lena  she  answered,  ^^our  misfortunes  deserve  your 

pity." 
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"  I  do  not  mock  yon,  lady — ^hark  in  thine  ear,**  and  she  bent  her  head 
and  whispered. 

Move's  face  changed.  ^'  These  hands  shall  prepare  the  charm,"  she 
cried,  *^  come  with  me,  maiden,"  and  the  two  rose  and  entered  the  rath. 

^'  The  twilight  gradaallj  deepened  into  night,  bat  the  persecnted  fanes 
were  too  dispirited  to  think  of  renewing  their  sports,  and  huddled  them- 
selves together  on  the  grass  where  they  talked  of  the  brighter  days  of 
Fairyland,  and  bewailed  their  present  griefs.  Suddenly  a  Inrid  gleam 
brightened  the  peaks — a  gnst  of  i*cd  ashes  was  scattered  to  the  fonr  comers 
of  heaven,  and  a  voice  cried  out,  "  Bearan,  Bearan,  Bearan !"  Scarce  had 
its  echoes  died  away,  when  ayoath  of  noble  meln  and  beautiful  features, 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  sorrowing  people. 

"  Friends,"  he  cried,  "  where  Is  Lena — where  is  your  queen  ?" 

At  that  moment  Move  and  her  companion  came  oat  of  the  rath,  and 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  convulsions  which  agitated  the  peaks,  and 
the  flames  that,  rising  from  their  summits,  seemed  to  touch  the  fmtbest  of 
the  stars. 

^'  Dost  thou  not  know  me,  Lena  ?*'  cried  Salmod,  folding  her  in  his 
arms,  "  the  spell  is  broken,  and  I  am  free — free  with  thee,  uh,  dear  one." 

Lena  blnshingly  surrendered  herself  to  his  arms,  and  murmured  thanlcs^ 
giving.  Then,  addressing  Move,  she  said  :  *'  0  Queen,  this  youth  is  our 
friend — the  enchanted  one,  of  whom  I  told  thee." 

The  little  fairy  tripped  up  and  welcomed  the  stranger.  '^  Who  are 
those,"  she  asked,  '^  riding  towards  us  iu  the  aur  ?" 

^'  The  witches,"  answered  Sahuod. 

"  Are  the  arrows  prepared  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Move,  *'  and  I  have  armed  my  trustiest  imps  with  quivers 
full  of  them,  and  bows  of  bending  larch." 

"  Then  wo  are  safe.  Now,  my  gallant  bowmen,"  he  cried,  addressing 
A  troop  of  goblins,  habited  like  archers,  who  had  asceikled  from  the  rath 
whilst  he  was  speaking,  *'  send  your  darts  into  yonder  cloud,  towards  the' 
peak,  and  the  powers  of  the  benighted  demons  shall  fall  before  them." 

A  flight  of  aiTOWs  was  his  answer.  Instantly  the  cloud  dissolved, 
the  peaks  darkened,  and,  with  a  wail  like  the  roar  of  the  chafed  ocean, 
their  infernal  inhabitants  fled  seawards,  lightning,  and  thunder,  and  storm 
flashing,  and  roaring  in  their  train. 

The  little  people  screamed  for  joy,  and  danced  about  in  ecstacy,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  and  joining  in  antic  dances  on  the  sward. 

"  Ye  are  free,"  cried  Move.  "  What  shall  be  the  meed  of  our  de- 
liverers ?" 

'^  Restore  me  to  mine  own,  0  lady,"  answered  Lena ;  "  and  blessings 
light  on  thee,  and  on  thy  people." 

'^Thy  wish  shall  be  fulfilled,"  answered  the  queen;  "and  when  thon 
art  separated  from  us,  thy  good  offices  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Thou  shalt 
be  ridi  in  the  love  of  one  who  worships  thee;  beautiful  children  shall  exalt 
thy  name,  and  the  abundance  of  fields,  and  orchards,  and  seas,  and  rivers, 
crown  thy  happiness.     Go !" 

VOL.  I.  2,F 
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Followed  by  the  whole  suite,  the  queen  led  the  way  to  tbe  rirer,  and  as 
she  paused  upon  its  banlu,  she  plucked  a  hare-bell,  and  handed  it  to  Lena. 

'^  Place  this  blossom  to  thine  ear,  maiden,  and  say  what  it  tells  thee.'* 

*'  I  hear  a  voice,"  answered  Lena,  ^^  tbe  low  voice  of  a  gentle  womaa. 
saying,  '  Haste  to  me — to  thy  mother,  who  awaits  thee  in  tbe  meadows  by 
the  river,' " 

''  Then  thon  hast  beard  ber  voice — behold,"  and  the  qneen,  waving 
her  wand,  there  rose  across  the  river  a  bridge  of  white  lilies,  level  with 
the  water,  bat  undisturbed  by  the  current.  '^  When  ye  have  crossed  this^ 
the  land  of  enchantment  shall  be  at  your  back,  and  the  beautiful  world  of 
Lena  and  Salmod  before  ye.    Farewell  l" 

The  youth  and  maiden  knelt  to  the  qneen,  and  kissed  her  feet.  Then 
rising,  band  in  hand,  they  stepped  upon  the  bridge  of  lilies,  and  passed 
safely  across.  And  when  they  had  reached  the  bank  they  turned  round  to 
wave  their  hands  in  parting,  but  the  faries  had  vanished,  and  nothing  was 
visible  save  tbe  marsh  marigold,  and  the  rashes  on  tbe  brim,  and  the  dead 
inland  spreading  far  behind. 

"They  are  gone,"  said  the  maiden;  and  at  that  moment  she  heard  one 
exclaiming — 

'*  Welcome  to  me,  my  long  lost  daughter.     Thanks  to  our  God,  who 
hath  preserved  thee  T' 
And  Lena  fell  on  her  mother's  bosom  and  wept. 


THE  WAR-SHIPS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

V  There  are  great  questions  in  agitation  around  us  every  where,  Tbe 
sanitary  question  is  a  great  question,  and  is  at  the  lowest  strata  of  all  tbe 
discussions  that  make  us  uncomfortable  with  their  various  grades  of  inte- 
rest, up  to  that  noisiest  of  all  subjects,  the  income  tax  question.  A  fc\ 
months  ago  one  would  have  thought,  and  be  excusable  for  thinking,  that 
nothing  could  vary  the  round  of  topics  with  which  human  nature  occupied 
itself  in  these  kingdoms.  We  had  p;rown  so  accustomed  to  their  assertion 
and  their  reiteration ;  we  had  each  of  us  turned  over  their  phases  so  fre- 
quently, looked  at  them  under  so  many  aspects,  seen  them  become  so  many 
persons'  hobbies,  actually  gone  in  and  made  of  some  portion  of  them  au 
individual  hobby  for  our  own  particular  equitation,  that  we  might  each  of 
us  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  royal  Jew,  and  have  exdaimed  in  a 
paraphrase  of  his  sentiment : — "  There  can  be  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
Society  has  been  relieved  from  the  despair  of  such  an  assertion.  It 
has  been  startled  from  its  repose  upon  such  a  state  of  dp-uothiogness.  The 
roar  of  the  guns  which  thundered  along  the  shores  of  James  River  has 
echoed  through  the  homes  of  tbb  world.  Ericsson  has  become  the  exponent 
and  prophet  of  oar  age,  and  everybody  makes  a  faith  out  of  ships  that  wear 
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iron  armour.  Who  is  there  daring  the  last  few  weeks  who  has  not  become 
profouDd  upon  plates,  whether  of  hammered  iron  or  cast  steel  ?  What 
coterie  is  without  its  brilliant  man  upon  the  subject  ?  What  wonder* 
fal  engineers  have  sprang  up  aroand  us  everywhere,  who  know  more  about 
rifled  guns  than  Sir  William  Aimstrong,  and  more  about  the  value  of 
armour  coating  than  the  builder  of  La  Gloire !  We  have  heard  fair  ladies 
disease  with  the  most  intense  interest  the  value  of  angular  deQection  in  the 
metal  coating  of  om*  sea  defences,  who  explained  to  a  nicety  the  impetus 
required  to  pierce  a  plate  of  mail  at  a  certain  inclination,  ami  we  have  posi- 
tively listened  to  a  juvenile  of  tender  years,  who."e  calculations  upon  the 
force  of  projectiles  was  something  astonishing.  Now,  all  this  proves  that 
we  have  frot  a  great  question  at  last,  which  fills  everybody's  month,  and 
everybody's  head,  and  everybody's  parlour,  and  sends  our  common  hnroan 
nature  into  a  wilderness  of  talk,  never  heard  before  since  the  great  day  of 
confusion  on  the  plains  of  Shtnar.  This  solemn  and  momentous  subject  is 
found  in  the  phases  of  the  great  gun  and  great  armour  question — the  revo- 
lution in  naval  warfare — iron  against  stone,  iron  against  shot,  and  cannon 
against  everything. 

Now,  in  the  city  of  Syracuso,  just  two  thousand  years  ago,  there  was 
just  such  another  hubbub  made  upon  the  same  subject.  Everybody  cried 
out  that  a  revolation  in  naval  warfare  had  been  initiated :  and  the  man 
who  heard  everybody  say  that  with  the  greatest  complacency,  was  no  less 
than  Archimedes  himself.  That  great  engineer  had  just  accomplished  two 
brilliant  feats.  Shut  up  in  Syracuse,  besieged  by  the  fleet  of  the  Ilomans, 
which  sailed  proudly  under  the  walls  of  the  leagured  city,  as  to  certain 
victory,  he  had  defeated  the  redoubtable  power  by  destroying  their  ships 
equally  at  a  distance  and  a-near.  He  had  no  rifle  cannon,  nor  gunpowder,  nor 
balls  :  no  Woolwich,  or  Shoeburyness.  His  means  were  only  found  in  look- 
ing-glasses, by  whose  aid  he  burned  the  Latm  galleys,  as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  • 
the  bay ;  and,  when  they  were  forced  to  venture  B3»  attack,  at  once  a  huge 
crane,  which,  shaped  like  a  hand,  when  they  came  within  its  reach,  swooped 
down  from  the  towers,  and,  closing  in  its  grasp  the  hulls  of  the  fated  ships, 
lifted  them,  with  their  crews,  high  in  air,  to  dash  them  down,  with  over* 
whelming  force,  upon  the  rocks  be!ow,  shivering  them  to  pieces.  In  our 
ago  of  superior  mechanical  development,  we  may  smile  at  the  means  of 
Archimedes ;  but  still,  had  we  lived  in  those  times,  we  would  have  cried 
aloud,  with  the  citizens  of  SyracuEC,  that  there  was  a  revolution  in  naval 
warfare. 

Air.  Ericsson  does  for  us,  modems,  as  well  as  Archimedes  did  for  the 
men  of  his  time.  He  enjoys  the  credit  of  having  put  upon  trial  armoured 
ship  against  armoured  ship,  and  come  off  triumphant ;  but  men  geucraliy 
believe  that  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  belongs  the  first  idea  of  making  wai* 
vessels  impenetrable  by  any  of  the  projectiles  now  in  use.  This  is  not  the 
fact.  F6tfir-and-twenty  years  since,  the  American  Federal  Government 
proceeded  to  make  investigations  on  the  subject,  and  in  consequence,  began 
the  construction  of  an  armour  ship,  of  immense  size,  at  Hoboken  dockyard, 
in  New.  York.    Mr.  Stevens,  an  eminent  cngineerj  in  the  service  of  their 
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Admiralty,  saperintended  the  operations  on  that  occasion.  The  chief  diffi- 
culties of  the  constrnction  of  this  kind  of  reasel  were  then  worked  ovi.  A 
canons  fact  in  connexion  with  this  ship, — the  model  of  the  future  narj  of 
the  world, — ^was,  that,  after  being  carried  on  in  process  of  bnildiog  dving 
more  than  eight  years,  the  project  was  abandoned*  During  thai  period, 
the  Government  had  granted,  at  different  times,  500,000  dollars  for  the 
work.  In  addition  to  this,  the  builders  had  expended,  from  their  own 
coffers,  the  sum  of  200,000  dollars:  but,  in  1851,  having  applied  for 
additional  suras  of  money  tojiroceed,  the  Government  declined  farther  ontlav, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  vessel  remained  unfinished  on  the  stocks,  and  but 
half  completed.  Last  year,  public  interest  and  modem  experience  reTived 
the  plan,  and  the  Federal  Government  commanded  the  works  to  be  re- 
sumed. Tt  was  calculated  at  the  time  that  500,000  dollars  woald  com- 
plete them.  The  construction  of  this  ship  was  far  from  being  faultless, 
but  still  it  should  be  legarded  as  formidable. 

When  the  designer,  Mr.  Stevens,  first  contemplated  the  idea  of  an 
armour-coated  ship,  he  entered  upon  a  variety  of  experiments,  in  order  to 
establish  the  power  of  resistance,  of  diffei*ent  substances,  to  projectiles. 
From  those  experiments  he  obtained  most  interesting  results.  They  estab- 
lished that  it  required  16  times  the  thickness  of  oak  or  teak  to  offer  the 
same  resistance  to  shot  as  iron,  and  that  a  well-made  four-inch  slab  of 
wrought  metal  was  equal  in  resistance  to  five  feet  four  inches  of  oak.  By 
this  theory,  and  accordmg  to  the  experiments  on  which  it  is  founded,  the 
sides  of  those  ships  coated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Warrior,  are  equal, 
in  resistance,  to  a  thickness  of  eight  feet  ten  inches  of  oak  or  teak.  Ac- 
cording, however,  to  Mr.  SteTens*s  aims,  his  object  was  not  so  much  to 
stop  the  shot  of  an  enemy,  as  to  have  his  plates  at  such  an  angle  as  would 
give  the  projectiles  a  different  du^tion.  For  this  purpose,  he  asserted 
that  armour  should  never  be  laid  on  at  a  le?8  angle  than  30  degrees,  and 
that  the  plates  should  be  forged  of  six  inches  thickness,  which,  at  such  a 
slope,  he  calculated,  would  be  equal  in  resistance  to  a  foot  of  iron  in  thick- 
ness, if  it  were  placed  upright.  Armour  so  immensely  solid  should,  by  its 
weight,  cause  a  deep  immersion  of  the  ship.  This,  in  a  sea  going  boat, 
would  be  a  great  drawback,  as  causing  an  addition  to  the  peril  of  a  voyage. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  coating  her  over 
too  heavily,  he  saw  that,  if  the  ship  could  be  sunk  to  a  fixed  line  oa  going 
into  action,  all  the  surfate^  at  a  certain  depth,  would  be  safe  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  For  the  purpose  of  submerging  her,  therefore,  he  devised  a 
plan  by  which,  on  going  into  an  engagement,  her  compartments  could  be 
filled  with  water  so  as  to  bring  her  com^^letely  under  the  sea,  submerging 
all  but  the  funnel,  and  the  tier  of  guns  on  the  apex  of  the  slanting  armour 
plates  which  cover  in  her  deck,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  roof  covers 
the  walls  of  a  house.  Mr.  Stevens  considered  water,  from  its  non-elasticity, 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  means  of  protection  against  the  flii^ht  of  pro- 
jectiles. With  this  view,  he  aimed  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible  around 
his  ves.9el,  and  so  arranged  her  construction,  that  the  crew  oonld  with  safety 
submerge  her  altogether,  except  the  ridge  of  guns  and  the  chimney. 
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Tbis  sliip  was    constructed    of  large  siae,  her   leagth    being  420 
feet ;     her    breadth    of   beam,    over    all,  53   feet ;     her  depth,   from 
the  gun  deck,  24  feet ;  and  her  carrying  power,  5,000  tons.     Besides  her 
regular  carrying  power  she  had  stowage  for  923  tons  of  water — that  re* 
quired  to  immerse  her  to  a  depth  of  twenty- one  feet.    This  would  leave 
only  four  feet  of  her  construction  exposed  up  to  the  level  of  her  guns,  and 
the  armour  plates  arise  to  eight  feet  above  the  water  line.     The  guns  stand 
on  a  ridge  or  phitform  of  metal,  about  twenty-five  feet  wide  in  the  stern, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twelve  feet,  wide  in  thcboirs.     On  this  ai-mour  deck 
are  placed  eight  guns  of  wrought  iron,  the  four  in  the  bows  being  fifteen* 
inch  shell  guns,  throwing  a  shell  of  some  350  pounds  weight,  the  four  in  the 
stem  being  eighteen-incb,  and  throwing  sliells  of  more  than  500  pounds. 
In  addition  to  those,  are  four  angular  and  almost  conical  loading  houses, 
covered,  like  the  rest  of  the  armour  decks,  with  six-inch  plates,  one  being 
built  between  each  gun  fore  and  aft.     The  guns  themselves  are  left  entirely 
exposed,  their  trunnions  being  bedded  ioto  immense  hemispheres  of  wrought 
iron.      £ach  of  those  hemispheres  forms  part  of  a  turn-table,  which  is 
worked  on  the  twenty-one  feet  deck  beneath.    The  steam  apparatus  is  inte- 
resting, but  very  complex.     The  boiler  compartment  is  situate  about  200 
feet  from  the  bows,  and  beneath  the  main  deck.     This  portion  of  the  ship, 
when  in  action,  would  be  completely  submerged  several  feet  below  water, 
the  only  vulnerable  parts  thus  presented  being  above.     There,  however, 
it  is  protected  by  the  usual  six-inch  armour  plating.     In  front  of  the  boilers 
are  pUced  the  blowers  and  pumping  engines,  and  near  these  again  are  the 
coal  bunkers  and  the  compartments  for  water,  by  the  admission  of  which 
the  vessel  is  brought  to  her  fighting  trim,  and  immersed,  all  but  the  peak 
of  her  gun  deck.    The  boilers  are  five  in  number  on  each  side.     Each  has 
two  furnaces,  and  the  upper  parts  are  fitted  with  two-and-a-half  inch 
return  flues,  t^sn  feet  in  length.     The  engines  are  made  to  work  at  high 
pressure,  sixty  pounds  to  the  inch.     Each  of  the  two  sets  of  engines  is  of 
about  1,000  nominal  horse  power,  the  screws  being  two  in  number,  one 
under  each  quarter,  leading  to  its  own  set  of  engines,  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  vessel.     Those  screws  are  accounted  to  work  at  the  rate  of  100 
revolutions  a  minute,  and  this  gives  an  indicated  power  of  8,000  horses. 
It  is  very  much  doubted,  however,  whether  even  sixty  revolutions  can 
be  attained.     Still,   all  speculation  upon  this  point  must  be  necessarily 
very  vague,  as  neither  the  pitch  nor  diameter  of  the  screws  can  be  ascer- 
tained until  it  is  seen  bow  the  engines  themselves  will  answer. 

Tb«  armoar  plating  extends  some  distance  down  the  side  of  the  vessel 
beneath  the  line  at  which  submersion  begins.  It  is  very  complete,  and 
consists  of  strong  plating  six  inches  thick  upon  all  the  portions  of  the  ship 
nnproteeted  by  submersion,  and  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  ought  to  be  as 
efiicient  for  protection  as  that  of  any  of  the  armoured  ships  afloat.  The 
theory  upon  which  ber  usefulness  for  fighting  is  grounded  is  very  simple. 
On  the  approjuii  of  an  enemy,  the  vessel  would  immerse  herself  by  taking  in 
water  until  the  ridge  of  her  gun  deck  was  almost  level  with  the  water's 
edge.     The  men  tdd  off  for  loading  would  then  occupy  the  loading  houses 
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and  thos6  beDeathwonld,^ith  the  aid  of  the  turn-table,  workrcnud  themnzzk 
of  each  gun  to  the  entrance  of  the  loading  hoase,  bo  that  each  piece  could 
bo  loaded,  worked  round  again,  and  fired  ss  qnicklj  as  posdble*  To  the 
entrance  of  the  loading;  house  are  fixed  pons  or  doors  sufficiently  thick  to 
close  them  against  ordinary  shells,  when  they  have  once  loaded ;  but  the 
gun  itself  with  all  the  men  engaged  in  elevating  and  firing  it  are  left 
complctly  exposed.  Snch  are  the  principal  details  of  the  first  armour-clad 
ship  ever  constructed.  There  are  points  which  seem  objectionable  in  a 
rough  sea,  the  guns  must  be  ''  awash,*'  and  in  the  presence  of  a  strong 
breeze  the  danger  of  her  submersion  is  evident.  But  admitting  those  as 
difficulties  possible  to  be  avoided,  what  is  to  become  of  the  men^and  guns 
which  are  unprotected.  This  latter  objection  has  been  anticipated  in  pait, 
and  the  American  Government  has  given  orders  to  forge  the  gnn<^  of  snch 
solidity  that  the  enemy  may  batter  them  with  impunity.  If  Cs  poniiilcr^ 
were  not  in  use,  nor  Armstrong  100  pounders  not  invented,  ibis  might 
be  done.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  no  gun  can  be  forged 
which  could  bear  a  rap  on  the  muzzle  from  one  of  those  missiles  with 
impunity.  The  consequence  of  such  an  occurrence  would  be  that  an  indent 
would  be  made  which  would  never  let  shot  or  shell  in  or  out  of  it  again. 
Then  too,  the  men  who  are  to  come  out  of  the  loading  houses  to  train  and 
fire  the  cannon,  would  he  swept  before  the  ride  shots  of  the  enemy.  Those 
are  serious  objections  to  the  present  constmction  of  this  vessel,  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  rectified — as  they  appear  to  the  merest  observer. 

The  next  great  naval  construction  is  that  of  the  French  Government — the 
famous  "  La  Gloire."  After  the  experiments  at  Kinbum,  the  Emperor  Louis 
>Iapoleon  bccamo  convinced  of  the  utility  of  armour  plating  for  ships  of 
war.  The  fact  that  iron  sheathing  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  success,  de- 
termined that  monarch  to  construct  a  vessel  which  should  be  as  safe  as  the 
iron  batteries  that  defied  the  Russian  guns,  and  at  the  same  time  as  sure 
and  handy  as  an  ordinary  frigate.  The  design  was  made  by  M.  Dnpuis  de 
Lome,  and  no  less  than  ten  of  those  costly  ships  were  put  upon  the  stocks 
at  once.  There  are  no  authentic  details  given  of  this  vessel,  which  resulted 
from  the  plan  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  French  navy,  as  no  minute  exa- 
mination is  permitted  of  the  ship.  Her  armour  plates,  however,  are  known 
to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  and  density  of  the  Trusty,  and,  like  those  of 
the  Trusty,  are  penetrated  by  steel  bolts.  Each  plate  is  4f  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  weight  of  the  armour  earned  on  the  ship  is' 820  tons.  It 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  that  ^'  ships  hampered  by  tlie  weight  of 
enormous  plates  must  be  unfit  to  caiTy  a  broadside  of  guns  heavy  enough, 
and  cannot  be  driven  at  the  high  rate  of  speed  which  must  hereafter  give 
the  superiority  in  naval  warfare."  An  opinion  which  would  corroborate 
general  testimony  of  this  kind  is  a  particular  reference  of  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  to  La  Gloire  : — ^'  I  assert,  on  information  on  which  the  reader 
may  rely,  that  La  Gloire  is  a  failure,  as  a  seagoing  ship ;  that  she  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  floating  battery  upon  a  large  scale,  so  burdened  with 
the  weight  of  armament  that  she  is  not  capable  of  ocean  service."  In  the 
teeth  of  such  statements,  we  have  the  fact  of  her  trip  to  Algeria,  in  the 
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company  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  England  many  rumours  prevailed, 
and  still  prevail,  regarding  her  seagoing  qualities ;  but  in  France  general 
and  particular  opinion  is  altogether  in  her  favour.  This  has  received  great 
confirmation  from  all  accounts  of  the  voyage  to  which  we  refer.  The  men 
who  assisted  in  woiking  her  to  the  African  coast  have  declared'  that  not 
even  the  imperial  yacht  herself — flight  and  trim  a  ship  as  she  is — ^behaved 
80  well  during  the  heavy  gales  the  squadron  encountered  from  the  hour  it 
left  the  French  coast.  That  those  gales  were  severe  and  violent,  wo  have 
sufficient  proof  in  the  fact  that  the  steamers  from  Cette  were  unable  to 
leave  port  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  sea ;  and  in  any  harboor  of 
the  Mediterranean,  no  fishing  squadron  dared  to  put  to  sea  at  the  time. 
Yet,  then,  the  Gloire,  charged  with  bnr  full  amount  of  ammunition,  with 
all  her  guns,  with  provisions  for  several  months,  sped  through  the  storm  in 
safety  to  her  destination.  This  was  tost  enough  for  her  sailing  qualities. 
No  more  severe  trial  could  be  required ;  and  it  is  one  to  which  no  other 
vessel  of  the  same  kind  over  the  world  has  been  put.  We  are  told  that  in 
appearance  La  Gloire,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  mail-clad  vessels  of 
France,  does  not  at  all  give  the  idea  of  a  very  heavy  or  very  powerful  ship. 
Her  lines  are  delicate  and  symmetrical :  her  masts  are  taper  and  yacht- 
like ;  and  the  only  sign  which  tells  of  huge  machinery,  and  consequent 
power,  is  the  broad  and  low  funnel.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  she  might  be 
taken  for  a  pleasure  boat,  and  not  for  the  most  formidable  of  existing 
warships. 

Before  this  trial  afforded  evidence  of  the  speed  and  seaworthiness  of 
this  experiment  of  naval  warfare,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  had  expressed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  ship,  upon  the  mere  merits  of  the  question  of  the  hindrance 
in  rapidity  of  her  sailmg,  or  the  safety  of  her  navigation,  by  reason  of  her 
weight.  He  asserted  that  La  Gloire  was  built  by  M.  Dupuis  de  Loi^ie 
after  a  most  exact  calculation  of  the  effect  of  such  plates  as  she  carried, 
both  upon  the  weight  and  speed  of  the  vessel.  For  this  reason,  and  upon 
the  data  ascertained  in  this  way,  she  was  constructed  as  fit  to  cany  a 
broadside,  as  heavy  in  calibre  as  any  that  can  be  worked  in  wooden  ships 
in  our  own  service.  In  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  is  of  opinion 
that  the  judicious  application  of  well-known  prindples  of  naval  architecture 
is  able  to  overcome  any  obstacles  of  this  kind.  He  states,  however,  that, 
great  as  she  is,  well  laid  down,  and  answering  in  every  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  the  builder,  as  she  does.  La  Gloure  must  not  be  regarded  as  his 
chef  d^ceuvre.  He  had  not  always  the  material  required  for  his  views  in 
band,  France  not  being  a  great  ii*on  country  like  England ;  but,  there  is  no 
doubt,  M.  Dupuis  de  Lome  made  the  most  of  his  means,  and  met  a  success 
in  eveiy  way  commensurate  with  his  ability. 

Such  are  the  most  note- worthy  circumstances  in  connexion  with  the  first 
of  the  aimonred  fleet  in  France.  Whilst  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken, 
at  the  same  time,  both  at  Cherbourg  and  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  ships  covered  with  mail  for  war  purposes,  it  would  appear  that 
the  French  executive  alone  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  thus  derived. 
It  was  proved  then,  that  at  a  certain  distance,  and  with  guns  of  a  certain 
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calibre,  iron  plates  could  be  penetmted  bj  solid  shot,  either  of  the  new  or 
old  coDstmction  :  but  it  was  also  proved  that  this  could  not  be  done  except 
at  point  blank  ranges.  However,  whilst  the  British  Adroiraltj  remained 
qaiescent,  their  French  allj  was  busy  at  his  ten  terribles  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  La  Gloire  excited  a  commotion  by  her  fame,  that  an  effort  was 
contemplated  not  to  be  caaght  by  her  unprepared.  This  was  the  effect  of  the 
public  opioion  of  those  countries  alone,  for,  in  1856,  by  Mr.  Scott  RnsaelFs 
designs,  for  an  iron-plated  corvette,  with  very  fine  lines,  and  destined  for 
high  speed,  were  submitted  to  the  admiralty.  Year  after  year  the  snbject 
was  pressed  upon  them  in  vain.  On  the  accession  of  Sir  John  Pakington 
to  office,  at  last  steps  were  taken  to  pat  this  question  at  rest.  Aided 
by  Mr.  Corry,  and  finding  how  active  the  French  dock-yards  were  in 
this  department,  he  determined  that,  at  least,  a  beginning  should  be  made 
here.  Before  doing  anything,  six  of  the  most  eminent  ship-builders  were 
requested  to  send  in  plans  and  suggestions,  and  as  those  were  found  not 
to  differ  materially  from  those  already  submitted,  a  slightly  modified  plan 
was  adopted.  From  this  the  Warrior  was  constructed,  at  Blackwall, 
and  she  still  retains  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  man-of-war  afloat. 
The  building  of  this  great  vessel  was  accomplished  by  the  Thames 
Iron  Sbip-Bailding  Company,  and  she  was  begun  in  fhe  spring  of  1859. 
She  was  originally  intened  to  be  built  as  an  iron-cased  steam  ram,  and  in 
this  state  was  to  be  nearly  as  shot-proof  as  possible,  with  the  object  of 
not  only  engaging,  but  especially  of  ranniog  into  and  sinking  other  ships. 
From  this,  however,  she  was  altered  to  be  a  shot-proof  heavy-armed 
frigate.  She  was  equally  built  to  be  fire-proof.  The  slabs  of  armour 
which  cover  her  sides  weigh  many  tons  each,  and  are  from  16  to  18  feet 
in  length,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  thick.  The  nose,  or 
cat-water  of  the  vessel,  is  one  immense  slab  of  iron,  3.0  feet 
long,  10  inches  thick,  and  weighing  upwards  of  17  tons.  The  screw- 
frame  is  one  piece  of  the  finest  forged-iron,  without  the  slightest 
flaw  of  any  kind,  and  weighs  not  less  than  -44  tons.  Such 
forgings  were  never  thought  of  before,  even  in  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Eastern.  The  measurements  of  this  enormous  ship  of  war  are: 
extreme  length  380  feet ;  extreme  breadth  58  feet ;  depth  4^1  feet  6  inches, 
and  her  tonnage  no]  less  than  6,177  tons.  The  engines  are  1,250  horse- 
power, their  weight,  with  boilers,  is  950  tons.  However,  one  great  defect 
in  her  construction  is,  that  she  can  only  carry  about  950  tons  of  coals,  or 
about  enough  for  seven  days.  Her  armament  weighs  about  1,200  tons,  this 
with  the  hull,  which  is  5,700  tons,  gives  her  a  total  weight  of  9,000  tons 
in  all,  or  about  iho  weight  of  the  Great  Eastern.  From  her  fine  lines  and 
admirable  construction,  her  speed  is  very  great,  being  almost  fifteen  knots 
per  hour,  and  this  wonderful  velocity  would  make  her  a  most  terrible 
enemy  of  a  wooden  fleet,  as  if  ran  right  on,  she  could  bear  the  whole  ahip9 
of  a  equadron  down  without  the  slightest  injury  to  herself.  FiX>m  five 
feet  below  the  water  line  np  to  the  upper  deck,  comes  the  great  armour  of 
teak  and  iron.  This  is  formed  of  a  double  casing  of  the  hardest  teak  18 
inches  thick,  with  the  beams  laid  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     Over 
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those  beams  are  laid  the  plates  of  solid  iron  five  inebcs  in  thickness.  This 
^remendons  coat  of  armoar  does  not  cover  the  whole  vessel.  The  stem  and 
stern  are  left  unprotected  bj  it,  the  broadside  alone  or  about  220  feet  of 
her  side  surface  being  covered  with  it.  The  stem  and  stem  are  covered 
with  iron  plates  about  one-and-a-half  inches  thick,  and  are  lined  with  24  inches 
of  teak.  To  compensate  for  the  want  of  armour,  both  those  extremities 
of  the  ship  are  crossed  and  re-crossed  in  every  direction  by  water-tight 
compartments,  so  that  it  is  almost  a  mattev  of  indiference  whether  they 
get  riddled  with  shot  or  not.  The  whole  vessel  is  amply  supplied  with 
expedients  of  this  kind,  about  twenty  places  being  subdivided  into  wrought 
iron  bulkheads,  constructed  water-tight,  and  of  the  most  solid  description. 
Those  which  cut  off  the  stem  and  stem  of  the  vessel  from  the  armour 
coated  portions  of  the  ship,  are  cflscd  with  teak  and  armour  platea  below 
the  water  line  just  as  the  broadside  of  the  vessel.  Tha9,*if  the  stem  and 
stem  were  shot  away,  the  fighting  portion  of  the  ship  would  still  remain 
as  complete  and  impenetrable  as  ever,  still  opposing  20  inches  of  teak, 
and  5  of  wrought  iron  to  every  shot.  The  bows  are  enormously  strength- 
ened, with  the  object  of  being  used  to  ran  down  an  enemy's  ship  of  war, 
being  backed  inside  with  a  pefect  web  of  iron  work — eight  wrought  iron 
decks,  an  inch  thick,  stretching  back  from  this  part  to  the  armour  plates. 
Of  the  3G  guns  the  ship  carries,  30  are  under  the  armour  coating,  and  the 
rest  are  fore  and  aft.  All  these  pieces  of  ordnance  are  Armstrong's  long- 
i-ange  guns>,  and  throw  a  shot  100  pound  weight.  The  armour  plates  are 
dovetailed  into  each  other,  and  are  fastened  into  the  inner  ribs  of  the  ship 
with  bolts,  which  are  counter-Sunk  outside,  so  as  to  be  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  plates.  The  weight  of  the  plates  is  1,000  tons.  Those  ar- 
mour slabs  are  formed  of  scrap  iron  with  a  certain  proportion  of  puddled 
bar  iron,  which  combination  makes  a  mixture  of  almost  unyielding  toughness. 
Many  of  them  were  taken  to  Portsmouth,  and  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
tests  in  order  to  ascertain  their  capacity  for  resisting  shot  and  shell,  and,  at 
the  time  of  trial,  withstood  these  projectiles  admirably.  Such  is  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  Warrior — the  most  efficient  iron  ship  of  Europe — and  from 
those  details,  evidently  manufactured  with  the  greatest  care  and  skill  which 
could  bo  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  Her  guns  give  her  ability  to  com- 
mence an  action  at  four  miles  distance.  At  two  miles  she  will  herself  be 
out  of  an  enemy's  range  for  all  practical  purposes,  whilst  her  ordnance  can 
tell  with  the  gi'eatest  effect  at  such  a  range.  She  is  the  result  of  the  prac- 
tical skill  of  England,  directed  to  achieve  that  miracle  of  naval  architecture, 
an  impregnable  war-ship,  and,  no  doubt,  she  anives  near  the  point  of 
success. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  must  give  the  last  link  in  our 
catalogue  to  the  wonderful  and  celebrated  Monitor,  but  this  is  not  the  place 
that  vessel  must  take  in  any  consideration  of  the  efficiency  of  ships  afloat.  The 
Ericsson  battery  is  the  closest  approach  to  impregnability  of  anything  upon 
the  water.  Captain  Cowper  Coles  claims  priority  for  the  idea  of  construc- 
ting a  cupola  ship,  which  contains  much  of  the  germs  of  the  victorious 
vessel  of  Hampton  lloads.     There  is  no  doubt  that  gentleman  proposed 
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to  the  Admiralty,  in  1855,  to  constroct  a  battery  having;  a  double  bottom, 
taking  a  light  draught  of  water,  capable  of  being  snbmerged  to  a  certain 
extent  when  under  fire,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  formidable  prow. 
Tier  radder  and  screir  were  to  be  protected  by  an  iron  projection,  bat  in 
those  points,  and  in  possessing  a  tower,  the  similarity  between  the 
vessels  ends,  and  the  invention  of  Captain  Ercisson  displays  nnrivalled  in- 
genuity. The  tower  in  the  latter  is  moveable,  and  revolves  on  a  tnm-tabie  ; 
the  strength  of  the  armoar  which  defends  her  is  unequalled.  The  tarrec, 
too«  Is  cylindrical,  and  not  hemispherical,  as  in  Captain  Cole's  proposal  ; 
and  altogether,  every  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  American  invention, 
and  leaves  her,  for  so  far,  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  ship-boilding  for  war 
purposes.  Her  details  are  the  more  interesting,  as  they  present  themselves 
after  the  severe  trial  which  proved  their  excellence  in  the  engagement  with 
the  Merrimac,  ftt  short  range,  and  after  th^  terrible  evidence  of  power 
affoixled  by  that  ship  in  the  destruction  of  the  Cumberland  and  Congress 
frigates. 

The  Monitor  is  constructed  of  three  principal  parts,  and  is  a  shallow* 
decked  vessel,  with  perpendicular  sides,  dead  bottom,  and  pointed  ends. 
Under  this  shallow  vessel,  a  second  and  deeper  vessel  is  attached,  with 
raking  stem  and  stem,  flat-bottom,  and  sides  inclined  at  sn  angle  of  51^  to 
the  vertical  line.  This  lower  vessel  does  not  extend  the  entire  length  or 
breadth  of  the  upper  one.  It  is  in  free  communication  with  it,  however, 
the  bottom  of  the  latter  being  cut  out,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  top 
line  of  the  lower  vessel.  The  third  principal  part  is,  the  cylindrical  turret 
placed  on  the  deck  of  the  upper  vessel.  This  turret  contains  the  armament 
of  the  vessel,  which  it  effectually  protects.  The  screw  propeller  is  applied 
aft  of  the  raking  stem  of  the  lower  vessel  and  aft  of  the  propeller  is  an 
equipoise  rudder,  both  of  which  lie  far  in  cover  of  the  upper  vessel,  which 
projects  at  each  end  and  at  the  sides  of  the  ship.  The  steam-engines, 
boilers,  and  blowers,  are  all  stowed  in  the  lower  vessel,  and  thus  lie  deep 
in  the  water,  which  protects  them  from  all  danger  of  shot.  The  upper 
vessel  is  174  feet  long,  41  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  llie 
draught  of  water  is  8  feet  9  inches,  and  thus  there  are  only  18  inches 
of  the  battery  above  water.  A  wooden  bulwark,  SO  inches  thick,  protects 
the  upper  vessel,  running  inside  the  armour  plates,  which  are  the  most 
ponderous  in  the  world,  being  9  inches  thick,  and  extend  all  round  the 
upper  vessel.  The  stem  and  stem  are  pointed  at  an  angle  of  80^,  the 
armour  thns  presenting  a  sharp  edge  at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  'of  enormous 
strength.  Ths  deck  is  made  shell-proof,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  composed 
of  oak  beams,  10  inches  square,  placed  26  inches  apart,  the  deck  planking 
being  8  inches  thick,  covered  over  with  double  plating,  1  inch  thidL  The 
lower  vessel  is  124  feet  long,  34  feet  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  upper 
vessel,  thus  leaving  the  stem  and  stem  under  a  projecting  cover  of  25  feet 
ot  the  iron-clad  surface,  and  giving  to  the  sides  the  protection  of  3  feet  6 
inches  of  the  same  cover.  Any  shot,  to  reach  this,  the  weakest  part  of 
the  battery,  should  pass  through  a  distance  of  25  feet  of  water  at  least,  by 
reason  of  the  diagonal  course  it  should  take  to  reach  it,  and  then  would 
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only  strike  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees.  This  Is  a  provition  of  safety  beyond 
the  thickest  plates  of  metal  that  coald  be  forged,  for  no  shot,  no  matter 
what  its  weight,  or  moraentnm,  could  do  damage  under  those  circumstances. 
The  turret,  which  is  the  onl/fighting  portion  of  Captain  Ericsson's  invention, 
is  a  cylinder  of  twenty  feet  internal  diameter,  and  nine  feet  high,  composed 
of  eight  consecutive  rings  of  rolled  iron,  one  inch  thick,  laid  over  each  other, 
and  firmly  bolted  together.  Its  top  is  composed  of  sliding  hatches  of  two- 
inch  plate  iron,  very  admirably  forged.  The  guns,  which  are  two  in  num- 
ber, move  on  slides  of  forged  iron,  extending  across  the  turret.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  turret  rests  on  a  tumed  revolving  ring  inserted  into 
the  deck,  and  the  weight  is  borne  by  a  vertical  shaft,  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  which  rests  in  a  cup,  supported  by  a  bracket,  firmly  bolted 
and  braced  to  the  main  bnlkhead  of  the  vessel,  about  half  way  down. 
By  this  construction  the  tower  is  made  to  turn  round.  The  means 
by  which  it  is  moved  is  a  spar-wheel  attached  to  the  turret  shaft, 
six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  eleven  inches  in  face.  Actuated 
by  a  double  cylinder,  moved  by  the  spar-wheel  and  connecting  gearing,  the 
whole  turret  revolves  at  any  requirement.  To  train  the  guns — which  are 
two,  throwing  1801b  shot — a  rod  connected  with  the  revolving  gear  raises 
or  lowers  their  muzzles,  so  as  to  enable  the  person  in  charge  of  them  to 
take  correct  aim.  Such  are  the  principal  facts  in  the  configuration  of  the 
Monitor.  Of  the  value  of  her  peculiar  shape  and  construction  we  have  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  engagement  which  took  place  between  her  and  the 
Merrimac  in  the  James  River.  She  stood  victoriously  the  fire  and  the  force_ 
which  had  destroyed  two  of  the  finest  wooden  frigates  of  the  American 
navy.  The  Memmac,  iron-clad  batteiy,  it  will  be  remembered,  bore  down 
npon  the  fated  Cumberland,  all  steam  on,  and  crashing  amid  ships  of  that 
onfortnnate  vessel,  drove  upon  her  with  such  force  that  the  ship  reeled 
until  her  top  gallant  yards  are  said  to  have  dipped  in  the  water,  and  a 
terrible  gash  in  her  side  let  in  the  sea  for  her  destruction.  She  tried  the 
same  game  with  the  Monitor  and  produced  nothing  more  than  a  dint  upon 
her  side,  worth  no  notice.  The  shot  and  shell  of  the  guns  of  the  Merrimac 
absolutely  riddled  both  Cumberland  and  Congress,  and  went  through  the 
stout  oak  as  if  it  were  so  much  cardboard,  and  the  greatest  effect  produced 
on  the  Monitor  was  a  ball  which  ripped  up  the  sheathing  of  the  deck  for 
some  length  at  a  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Those  were  all  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  her  after  a  bombardment  of  many  hours,  the  duel  taking  place 
at  a  distance  occasionally  of  only  a  few  feet.  This  trial  stamps  her  re- 
sisting powers  sufficiently,  and  it  appears  from  a  statement  of  her  inventor 
since  made,  that  in  order  to  have  been  sufficiently  used,  she  should  have 
been  forced  under  full  steam  against  the  side  of  her  terrible  antagonist,  and 
from  this  manoDUvre  he  believes  a  more  signal  triumph  would  have  resulted 
over  the  Merrimac,  the  sharp  prow  driven  on  with  violence  being  able 
to  split  the  plating  of  the  Mernmac.  However,  notwithstanding  this 
neglect  on  the  part  of  her  commander,  enough  of  testimony  is  afforded  by 
the  history  of  the  engagement  to  prove  her  great  superiority  as  a  com- 
batant.    Sections  of  the  hulls  of  mailed  ships  may  have  been  put  to  test 
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elsewhere,  but  the  Monitor  has  undergone  the  baptism  of  fire,   and  U 
endowed  with  all  the  reputation  of  a  great  success. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  armoured  ships  for  impenetrabilitj  in  battle, 
for  safety  to  their  defenders,  and  victory  to  themselves,  we  have  given  the 
ascertained  details  of  the  great  representative  ships  of  France,  Enghind, 
and  America,  Stevens's  submerging  ship  is  a  perfectly  original  construc- 
tion, no  snch  type  of  vessel  being  in  construction  or  afloat.  La  Gloire  is 
as  original  in  her  way ;  and  the  Warrior  may,  or  may  not,  for  all  that  is 
known,  be  an  improvement  upon,  or  a  bad  copy  of,  the  great  French  model 
I'he  Monitor  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  Stevens's  battery,  possessing 
as  it  does  the  qualification  of  being  deeply  submerged,  affording  a  more 
perfect  covering  for  its  gunners,  and  offering  a  smaller  mark  for  the 
enemy's  shot ;  but  presenting  the  drawback  of  a  lesser  armament,  and  the 
possibiiily  of  not  being  fitted  for  a  long  voyage,  or  a  rough  sea.  The 
Warrior  and  La  Gloire  are  both  nearly  four  times  her  size  and  weight,  yet, 
for  efficiency,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  are  as  good.  The  Warrior, 
with  her  unarmoured  extremities,  is  open  to  the  passage  of  any  shot  which 
may  hit  them,  even  at  long  range,  from  guns  of  a  heavy  calibre,  and  with 
a  light  charge,  affords,  too,  a  huge  mark,  and,  in  narrow  waters,  is  difficult 
to  manoeuvre.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  great  French  armoured 
ship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Monitor,  lying  low,  and,  at  a  distance, 
covered  from  sight  by  the  waves  which  the  lightest  breeze  might  raise, 
perfectly  impregnable  to  guns  of  ordinary  calibre  loaded  with  ordinary 
charges,  easily  turned  and  mastered  anywhere,  clad  with  an  ai*mour  double 
the  thickness,  almost,  of  either  the  French  or  English  constructions,  is  the 
most  impregnable  thing  afloat,  and  approaches  as  near  the  requurements  of 
her  builder,  and  the  object  of  the  naval  powers  of  tlie  world,  as  any  design 
yet  modelled.  The  point  of  perfection  lies  in  a  construction  which  will  be 
seaworthy  for  a  voyage,  and  yet,  in  an  action,  will  possess  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Monitor.  This  can  be  attained  by  the  addition  of  the  principle  of 
submersion,  as  used  in  the  Stevens*s  battery,  until  the  point  at  which  Captain 
Ericsson's  construction  floats  is  gained.  The  power  to  submerge  a  ship, 
on  going  into  action,  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Monitor,  the  same  turret 
construction,  and  the  same  ponderous  density  of  aimour,  constitute,  possibly, 
the  greatest  accumulation  of  the  means  of  conquest  at  sea,  and  afford  the 
principles  upon  which  the  future  war  navies  of  the  world  must  be  built. 
The  American  plans,  for  so  far,  are  vastly  superior  to  any  yet  designed ; 
they,  and  not  either  the  naval  armaments  of  France  or  England,  must  afford 
the  arbitrament  of  the  ocean,  as  engines  of  prowess.  The  English  Admi- 
ralty have  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  fact  by  the  orders  given  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  a  number  of  batteries,  modelled  after  that  of 
Captain  Ericsson,  and  already  progressing  in  the  dockyards  of  the  great 
builders  of  Britain.  America  has  revolutionized  the  war-^fieets  of  the 
nations. 

The  experiments  with  Sir  William  Armstrong's  300-pounder  at  Shoe- 
bnryncss,  may  be  thought  demonstrable  of  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
ship  Impenetrable ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  prove  nothing 
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against  the  impregnability  of  the  Monitor.  In  a  general  yrtij,  it  was  stated 
that  a  target  representing  a  section  of  that  ship,  was  fired  at  bj  this 
formidable  piece  of  ordnance,  and  that  its  projectile  crashed  through  it 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Now^  this  was  not  the  case  ;  and  the  fact  can  be 
proved  from  the  report  of  the  experiment  itself.  In  detailing  the  proceed- 
ings, it  is  stated  that  it  was  a  target  representing  the  Warrior ^  which  was 
fired  upon.  With  a  charge  of  40  pounds  of  powder,  the  new  and  formi- 
dable gnn  drove  its  missilo  right  through  the  armonr  plates,  burying  it  in 
the  teak  bulwark  behind.  This  was  done  twice.  The  charge  was  increased 
by  ten  pouads,  and  the  shot  went  through  the  armour  plate  and  teak  with 
the  greatest  ease.  This  was  the  rnin  of  the  Warrior  target.  Now,[that 
target  is  constructed  of  iron  plates  of  four  apd  a  half  inches  in  thickness, 
backed  by  teakwood  20  inches  in  density.  What  a  difference  between  this 
and  the  Monitor  construction.  The  mail  plates  of  the  Warrior  are  only 
one-half  in  thickness  compared  with  it — the  teak  backing  tbem  only  two-thirds. 
In  the  Monitor,  the  protecting  armour  is  9  inches  in  density,  and  the  teakwood 
which  supports  it  30  inches.  An  inch  of  iron  plating  is  capable  of  keep- 
ing out  a  shell  which  would  sweep  through  a  fooi-and-a-half  of  oak — it  is 
qnestionable-*-veiy  questionable — ^if  the  three  hundred -pounder  at  two 
hundred  yards'  range,  would  get  through  six  inches  of  the  armour  on  the 
side  of  the  Monitor,  and  it  is  very  certain  it  would  never  pass  through  it 
all.  Arguing  on  the  elevation  of  forces — no  doubt  the  six  hnndredr 
pounder,  contiemplated  by  Sir -^ William  Armstrong,  would  do  it  at  close 
range ;  but  that  gun  has  not  been  forged  yet,  and  when  it  is  forged, 
it  can  never  be  worked  on  board  ship.  It  is  donbtfnl  even  if  the  three 
hundred-pounder  which  pierced  the  Warrior  target  can  be  made  available 
there,  so  that  upon  sea  a  vessel  like  the  Monitor  may  be  regarded  as 
imprpgnable. 

Whatever  way  the  question  ends — ^whether  guns  beat  ships,  or  ships 
beat  guns, — the  revolution  now  initiated  in  naval  warfare  makes  the  sea 
the  commonwealth  of  the  world,  where  every  nation  may  hold  its  own 
with  equal  rights.  The  supremacy  of  navies  is  gone  by,  and  must  be  marked 
by  history  as  a  thing  laid  down  in  the  grave  of  time.  Civilization  has 
outlived  the  reign  of  force  upon  the  waters ;  science  has  dethroned  the 
superiority  of  racesj  and  the  haughtiness  of  power  there,  and  opens  the  gates 
of  peace,  by  which  art  can  create  a  happier  rivalry,  in  the  ways  of  com- 
merce, than  war  ever  found  in  the  ways  of  conquest.  And  if  we  are  to  be 
no  more  fired  to  emulation,  as  we  con  '^o'  winter's  nights,*'  over  the  deeds 
of  Blake  or  Van  Tromp)  De  Grasse  or  Nelson, — if  the  race  of  naval  heroes 
is  gone  by, — if  we  may  never  listen  more  to  some  old  veteran  of  the  sea, 
as  he  seizes  his  cratch  with  the  inspiration  in  which  he  once  caught  up 
his  boarding  pike,  and  tell  us  how  he  sprang,  with  some  daring  leader,  ux>on 
an  enemy's  deck, — let  us  reflect-that  the  world  is  nothing  the  worse  of  the 
change,  and  man  may  be  the  better,  although  Viotoiy,  like  Venus,  rises 
from  the  sea  no  more. 
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cowslip's  song, 

"  Cowslips,  wan,  that  hang  the  pensire  head.'* 

MiLToir. 
When  snows  melt  away,  and  rode  winter's  afar, 
And  Daisy  peeps  up  through  the  sward,  like  a  star 
That  had  left  its  own  home  for  the  beantifnl  earth, 
And  the  flowers,  one  by  one,  come  to  greet  the  new  birth, 

In  that  fair  sunny  season, — the  prime  of  sweet  May, — 
I  my  yellow  lids  ope  mid  the  meadows  bloom  gay ; 
And  I  see  no  young  beauty,  in  all  the  bright  bowers, 
Looking  better  than  Cowslip,  the  humblest  of  flowers. 

I  am  happy,  and  therefore  it  is  I  look  well. 
Whether  mountain,  or  moorland,  or  meadow,  or  dell. 
Be  my  birthplace,  nO  murmur  doth  Cowslip  e'er  give. 
Wheresoever  I  spring,  uncomplaining,  I  live. 

See,  the  Buttercup  near,  like  a  laughing  brunette. 
And  her  leaves  blaze  like  sunrays,  ere  Phoebus  is  set ; 
Such  glittering  gloiy  I  boast  not,  nor  care 
That  her  leaves  are  richer,  as  mine  are  more  fair. 

Yet  the  pale  Daisy's  robes  are  much  fairer  than  mine, 
And  the  Tulip's,  like  rainbow,  more  gorgeously  shine ; 
But,  though  some  flowers  are  richer,  they  may  be  less  sweet. 
Who,  when  Cowslip  is  nigh,  would  those  scentleas  blooms  greet  ? 

Thus  each  flower  has  its  lot,  and  the  lot  which  is  best, 
Whether  batUed  with  perfume,  or,  as  Tulip,  rich,  dressed, 
But  inodorous ;  all  have  perfectiou,  which  shows 
Full  and  fair  in  plain  Cowslip  as  in  Koyal  Rose. 


SONG  OF  THE  COCKOO-BUD. 

"  Her  sound  went  with  the  tiver  as  it  ran, 
Out  through  the  fre&h  and  llouriBhed  lusty  vale.** 

Mrs.  Dunbab. 
*'  Where  the  bee  sucks, 
There  suck  I." 

Shaesfears. 

The  warm  air  is  bright'ning: 

O  !  Spring,  thou  art  come  ! 
Hark !  the  gay  song  of  wild  bird, 

The  early  bee's  hum. 
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Are  beard  o'er  the  valley. 

Each  green  field  and  fountain; 
While  the  shepherd  boj  tunes 

His  soft  pipe  on  the  mountain. 

And  I,  the  wild  Cnckoo-bnd, 

Pour  out  my  voice, 
To  swell  the  full  choms 

That' bids  all  i*ejoice. 
0 !  mother  of  mild  airs, 

Of  beanty,  and  bloom  ! 
Thy  rose-wings  have  waved  away 

Winter's  chill  gloom. 

Come  down  from  the  hill-top, 

Come  forth  from  the  dingle, 
Come  up  from  the  vale, 

Where  the  bright  waters  mingle. 
And  dance  on  their  way, 

To  the  far  shining  river; 
Come  hither,  wild  flowers, 

Sing  to  the  Giver, 

Of  life,  love,  and  happiness, 

Beautiful  Spring! 
Come,  and,  with  Cuckoo-bud, 

Gratefully  sing. 
Come,  azure  eyed  Heathcrbell, 

Bring  Meadow-bloom, 
With  Oxlip,  Thyme,  Shepherds  Clock, 

Gay  Yellow  Broom. 

And  Love  lies  a-bleeding, 

Who  shall  not  be  sad  ? 
Come,  and  with  Cuckoo-bud, 

Sing,  and  be  glad  ; 
The  Lark,  and  the  Redbreast, 

Shall  join  in  our  song, 
And  the  flower-loving  south  wind 

The  chorus  prolong. 

0 !  beautiful  mother 

Of  pretty  wild  flowers, ' 
As  sweet  on  bleak  mountain, 

As  those  in  rich  bowers. 
I  greet  thee,  I  love  thee, 

I  pour  forth  my  voice ! 
Wild  sisters,  with  Cu'Vcoo-bnd, 

Sing  and  rejoice ! . 
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SONG  OF  THE  HAWTHORN. 
' '  How  sweet  the  Hawthorn  bloesom** 


BUBXS. 


"  What  Ton  can  make  her  do, 
I  am  content  to  look  on ;  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear.** 

Shakspeare. 
In  the  month  before  May, 

When  the  woodlands  are  ringing, 
With  songs,  sweet  and  gaj, 

Of  the  merry  birds  singing ; 
When  the  soft  flowing  rill 

Dances  down  to  the  river, 
And  the  morn's  ruddy  beams 
On  its  bright  wavelets  qaiver. 

While  the  garden's  frail  flowers 

Dream  in  sleep,  calm  and  tender. 
Of  bloom-blnshing  bowers, 

And  stimmer-time  splendour ; 
When  afar  the  cnckoo 

Croons  his  song  of  sweet  sadness. 
Then  I  sing  my  song,  too  : 

My  heart  bursts  into  gladness. 

Now,  the  early-winged  bee, 

From  the  yellow  broom  staying, 
Gomes  a-conrting  to  me, 

With  my  snow  blossoms  playing  ; 
But  what  time  tfie  May-flower 

And  May- fly  are  awaking, 
He  will  seek  some  far  bower, 

Though  my  heart  should  be  breaking. 

Well,  I  heed  not  the  flight 

Of  the  self-seeking  bee. 
Even  the  May-flo«rer  he'll  slight, 

And  her  rifled  charms  flee  ; 
And  I've  heard  virgins  say. 

Milking  neath  roe  at  mom, 
Thus  man's  love  flits  away, 

Leaving  poor  maids  to  scorn. 

Though  I  have  not  the  .tinge 

Of  the  Qaeen  Rose's  cheek. 
Nor  the  Pink's  jaunty  fringe, 

Nor  the  rich  Tulip's  streak, 
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Nor  the  empurpled  glow 

Of  the  Violet,  shy; 
Yet,  of  all  blooms  tliat  blow. 

None  more  happy  than  I. 

When  my  white  blossoms  fade, 

And  return  to  the  earth, 
'2^eath  my  boughs'  fragrant  shade, 

Other  blossoms  have  birth. 
And,  when  sere  autumn's  past, 

And  no  flowers  remain, 
And  rude  winter's  bleak  blast 

Howls  along  the  froze  plain, 

As  a  bird,  whose  trim  nest 

Is  secure  from  chill  breeze, 
In  warm  safety  will  rest, 

Though  ice- winds  strip  the  trees ; 
Thus,  content,  I  sleep  through 

Winter's  storm,  snow,  and  rain. 
For,  when  spring  comes  anew, 

I  shall  blossom  again. 


SONG  OF  THE  XARIOOLb.  ' 

"  Marigold,  that  proea  to  bed  with  the  son, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping." 

Shakspeare. 
Sister,  look  forth  ;  'tis  time  to  rise ; 

From  morning  skies 
Night's  curtains  are  withdrawn ; 
And  see !  the  young-eyed  dawn 
Proclaims  the  Sun ! 

Up !  ere  he  run 

Through  the  gold  gates, 
Where  flushed  Aurora  waits. 

Up  I  ere  the  Primrose  peep, 

Or  Violet. 
Up !  while  in  dewy  sleep 

They  slumber  yet. 

Up !  be  the  first 

To  hail  the  Sun  ; 
And  first  to  grieve 
.    When  purple  Eve 
Shrouds  him, 
His  bright  course  done, 
vox.  I.  2  G 
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And  now,  let  as  nnfold 
Our  leaves.     Behold ! 

The  first  to  meet. 

And  give  him  greet. 
Is  Marigold ! 

Bright  Son  I 
Through  ail  the  year, 
Be  Winter,  Spring,  or  Summer  here, 

Or  Autamn  brown, 
AYe  first  do  tell 

Your  rise ; 
And,  with  fond  eves, 

Do  weep 
AV  hen  yon  sink  down 

To  sleep. 

But  when  yon  beam, 

As  now. 

Upon  our  brow 
•    Joy  dances,  and  we  sing ; 
Whilst  echoing 

Our  morning  song, 
The  raptnred  stream 

Glides  merrily  along.  Joun  Duggan. 


THE    TWO    LENORES. 

BY      RUTH      MILLAIS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Dawk  was  breaking,  calm  and  lovely  over  the  wood  and  mountains  of 
Aylcmere  as  we  reached  the  wicket  lending  by  the  short  way  to  the  bou^*. 
As  we  ascended  the  steps  we  were  surprised  to  meet  Lenore  comirg  quickly 
through  the  shrubbery,  in  her  white  dressing-gown,  with  her  hair  hanging 
undressed  over  her  shoulders.  Her  face  was  blenched  and  frightened- 
looking,  and  when  she  saw  us  she  flew  to  meet  us.  She  looked  as  though 
she  had  been  enduring  acute  mental  distress,  and,  when  I  clasped  her  in 
my  arms,  she  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  convalsively  on  my  shonlder, 
while  the  doctor  stood  by  with  averted  face.  I  will  tell  the  story  which 
she  told  us  partly  then,  and  the  rest  of  which  I  gathered  from  her  after- 
wards. She  had  been  awakened  from  her  sleep  by  repeated  knockings  at 
the  ball-door,  had  risen  in  affright,  and  hastened  to  my  room.  Not  finding 
me  there,  she  had  known  not  what  to  think ;  but,  never  timorous  in  any 
emergency,  she  had  hurriedly  dressed,  and  made  her  way  to  the  dining- 
room  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  None  of  the  servants  were  stirring, 
and,  on  reaching  the  hall,  she  heard  the  knocking  again,  more  load  and  impa- 
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tient  than  ever.  She  called  oat  to  know  who  was  there,  and  was  amazed  to 
bear  Nora's  voice  in  replj,  with  au  imperions  demand  to  be  admitted  to  her 
own  house.  .  Wondering,  Lenore  opened  the  door,  when  Nora  rushed  in, 
finng  the  doors  wide,  and,  drawing  herself  to  her  full  height,  pointed  to- 
wards them  with  her  outstretched  hand. 

" Begone  from  this  house!"  she  cried.  "Do  you  know  that  I  am  the 
daughter  of  Philip  Ennis,  and  the  mistress  of  these  estates  and  of  this  hail  ? 
And  you — what  are  jou,  but  the  daughter  of  a  servant?" 

'^  Nora  r'  gasped  Lenore,  aghast,  bewildered. 

Aye  !**  went  on  the  poor,  raving  creature,  "  with  your  meek  looks  and 
sweet  ways,  all  the  world  will  side  with  you  and  pity  you ;  while  I  will  be 
hated  for  claiming  my  own.  But  I  will  have  my  revenge  now  for  all  I 
have  borne.  It  is  not  because  you  have  stood  all  your  life  in  my  place, 
and  kept  me  what  I  am,  that  I  hate  you,  but  for  robbing  me  of  the  one 

.thing  I  prized .     He  loved  me  before  you  came,  lowly  as  I  was.     I 

know  he  loved  me  till  you  came  with  yoar  smiling  face,  and  your  graces 
bought  with  my  gold,  and  turned  his  heart  from  me  and  took  it  to  yourself, 
like  everything  else  that  was  mine.  Begone  now  to  your  lover,  and  see 
if  he  will  marry  a  beggar  1" 

These  and  many  other  such  things  she  said,  and  ended  by  driving  Le- 
nore from  the  house  and  closing  the  door  upon  her.  The  poor  child,  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  what  bad  passed,  was  too  much  stunned  and  bewildered 
to  make  any  resistance,  and  was  wandering  about,  uncertain  where  to  go, 
when  wo  met  her. 

I  accepted  the  doctor's  invitation ;  indeed,  I  was  obliged  to  do  so — there 
being  no  other  roof  in  the  neighbourhood  to  shelter  us.  The  doctor's  was  a 
pleasant  house,  smaller  than  the  hall,  and  quietly  situated  among  trees  in 
the  valley.  The  proprietor  spent  much  of  bis  leisure  time  in  gardening, 
and  he  had  a  teeming  orchard  and  a  blooming  flower-garden.  His  study 
was  the  pleasantest  room  in  the  house,  and  we  were  made  welcome  to  use 
it  as  a  sitting-room.  The  walls  were  well  lined  with  books,  and  enriched 
by  a  few  good  pictures  and  classic  marbles.  The  ball  was  spacious  as  a 
chamber,  red-tiled,  and  had  a  peat -fire  always  burning  on  tho  hearth.  The 
doctor's  housekeeper  was  a  cosy  old  body,  with  a  faco  like  a  withered 
apple.  She  was  extremely  kind  to  as,  and  made  us  feel  quite  at  home. 
Lenore  was  restless  and  dejccrcd  all  that  day.  I  knew  she  cared  Utile  for 
the  fortune  she  had  lost,  but  Nora's  words  preyed  upon  her  mind.  I  feared 
to  comfort  her ;  for  I  knew  that  she  would  not  admit  that  she  believed 
aught  against  Howard,  or  doubted  him  in  the  lea^t.  Nevertheless,  as  hour 
after  hour  crept  on,  and  no  Howard  appeared,  I  saw  her  eyes  grow  brighter 
and  her  cheeks  more  feverish,  though  still  she  endeavoured  to  hide  her  un- 
easiness. When  I  kissed  her  hot  forehead  that  night  I  felt  as  if  a  whole 
age  had  passed  since  I  had  bid  her  good  night  in  her  moon-lighted  cham- 
ber in  Aylmero  the  night  before,  after  hearing  the  happy  tale  of  her  love. 
Next  morning  I  knew,  by  her  heavy  ejes  and  burning  face,  that  she  had 
not  slept ;  but  she  persisted  in  assuring  me  that  she  was  quite  well  and 
happy.     On  going  down  stairs  I  found  the  doctor  looking  stern  and  pre- 
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occupied.  I  asked  if  he  had  heard  an  j  bad  news  ?  He  said  he  feaird  so ; 
he  had  jnst  heard  that  Howard  had  left  the  eonntrj  for  LondoB,  on  nrgesi 
business,  the  night  before.  This  was  terrible — woe  on  woe  !  B«t  might 
it  not  be  false  ?  Alas !  no ;  it  was  too  tnie — be  bad  fled  from  the  storm. 
He  had  wooed  the  heiress,  not  Lenore.  Nora  was  right — ^Howard  would 
not  wed  a  beggar. 

A  slowy  weaiy  week  wore  oo,  and  when  gradnafij  the  dreary  tmtb 
broke  on  Lenore,  miod  and  frame  both  oyerstrained,  gare  way,  and  she 
yielded  to  the  fever  which  had  been  gaining  on  her  for  many  days.  The 
doctor  tended  her,  and  watched  by  her  bedside  as  if  his  very  aonrs 
8&lvati<m  hnng  upon  ber  life.  After  weeks  of  weary  snspenae  ske  re* 
covered. 

In  the  golden  September  afternoons  she  was  able  to  sit  in  the  porch 
and  enjoy  the  snnset.  Had  she  been  an  ordinary  heroine,  she  m«»t  have 
pined  and  died  under  her  affliction.  Bat  my  Lenore  was  too  right-hearted, 
too  unselfish  not  to  fight  against  her  sorrow  for  the  sake  of  thoae  w1k>  still 
loved  her,  and  for  the  pride  of  her  womanhood.  By  eommon  coBsent,  the 
one  painful  subject  was  not  mentioned  amoagst  us.  Lenore  oceupied  every 
moment  that  her  strength  permitted  her,  in  drawing  and  reading,  her  tvo 
dear-loved  pursuits.  She  had  a  quick  imagination,  and  a  facility  for 
sketching  her  own  fancies,  and  giving  them  life  and  reality.  Thas,  drawing 
was  not  to  her  a  mere  outside  accompHsbnient,  but  a  real,  life-sustaining 
good,  a  fathomless  well,  ever  briteming  with  sweet  waters;  an  ideal  worM 
filled  with  beautiful  images  and  soothing  dreams^  whither  the  harassed 
spirit  could  fly  away  and  find  rest  and  forgetfulness.  How  her  nighta  were 
spent  I  knew  not.  Her  heavy  eyes  and  swollen  lips,  when  I  saw  her  first 
in  the  mornings,  often  made  me  suspect  that  they  were  sacred  to  the  tears 
which  our  eyes  never  saw  her  shed.  But  her  dajrs  were  serene.  Her 
smile  had  lost  its  childish,  unalloyed  sunshine,  but  it  was  there,  sweet 
and  lovesome  as  ever.  In  the  evenings  the  doctor,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  left  us  the  mornings  to  ourselves,  would 
come  and  read  aloud  from  Lenore's  favourites,  Tennyson  or  Longfellow.  He 
read  well ;  Lenore  loved  to  hear  him  read.  She  always  welcomed  him 
with  a  glad  look,  and  when  he  produced  hb  book  and  arranged  his  chair, 
a  little  in  the  shade,  she  got  ready  her  pencil  and  sketch-book.  She  lay 
with  her  face  to  the  warm  sunshine  with  closed  eyes,  listening  dreamingly 
to  the  magical  rythm  that  fell  with  a  regular  spell-like  cadence  fmm  the 
grave,  earnest  lips  of  the  doctor.  Or,  when  some  favourite  picturesque 
passage  filled  her  ear  with  music,  and  her  brain  with  images,  she  would 
sit  up,  and  the  pencil  would  go  to  work  in  the  small,  busy  fingers. 

Ah  !  I  have  seen  the  doctor  studying  her  from  behind  bis  book.  I 
have  known  him  to  repeat  whole  passages  from  memory,  while  his  eyes 
'  were  rivetted  on  her  face,  reading  the  beautiful  soul  inscribed  on  that  fair 
page,  marking  each  changing  emotion  that  came  winged  from  her  heart, 
and  hovered  upon  eyes  and  lips.  So  the  weeks  of  Lenore*s  convalescence 
went. 

Meanwhile  I  heard  enough  of  Nora*s  doings  at  the  Hall.     She  had  by 
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adrertiscmenty  sapplled  herself  with  a  compaalon,  or  chaperone,  a  showy, 
elderly  woman,  who  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  Ajlemore  at  once.  All 
the  servants  who  had  shown  any  regret  for  Lenore  or  me  had  been  dis- 
missed, and  others  engaged  in  their  places.  Soon  I  heard  that  she  had 
communicated  with  her  fathei^s  relations,  the  Ghirmsides,  Lepore*s  old  ft  lends, 
and  was  going  to  spend  the  winter  with  them  in  London.  I  fancied  Nora  in 
a  ball-room,  or  riding  ia  Eotten-row.  Trnly,  with  her  pride  and  her  beauty, 
she  would  make  herself  remarkable  wherever  she  went,  the  more  so  as  her 
stofy  had  found  its  way  into  *the  newspapers,  under  the  heading  of  "  Ro* 
mance  in  real  life.^'  Nora  would  be  a  lioness,  no  doubt.  Poor,  untamed 
heart !  }»oor,  helmlcss  soul !  And  so  Aylemere  Hall  was  shut  up  once 
more. 

As  soon  as  Lenore  began  to  gain  a  little  strength,  she  set  her  wits  to 
work  upon  the  question  of  bow  she  was  to  live.  It  was  useless  for  me 
to  assure  her  thai  I  had  enough  of  my  own  to  keep  us  both  from  want. 
She  implored  me  not  to  hinder  h  r  hom  earning  her  bread.  And  I  did 
not.  I  knew  that  labour  was  thci  only  staff  for  the  brave  heart  to  lean 
upon,  after  its  sweet  natm*al  support  had  been  torn  away.  ^*  Do  not  keep 
me,  dear  aunt,"  she  said,  '^  I  know  I  am  restless  and  ungrateful.  I  havo 
need  to  rough  it  in  the  world  before  I  deserve  to  appreciate  my  quiet  home 
with  yon.  I  am  an  orphan,  and  penniless,  bat  I  have  received  a  good 
education,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  I  shall  now  turn  it  to  account.  I 
never  will  be  a  burden  to  you,  dear  friend,  depriving  you  of  the  little 
necessary  comforts  you  have  beeu  accustomed  to.  I  shall  take  a  situation 
as  teactier,  happy  that  at  auy  time  I  can  return  to  you.  Perhaps  at 
vacation  I  may  come  back  to  you,  calmer  and  stronger  of  heart.  Do  not 
keep  me,  for  I  am  not  satisfied  here,  and  I  cannot  expect  to  find  rest  till  I 
have  earned  it  by  labour."  I  could  not  alter  her  determination.  A  new, 
quiet  energy  seemed  to  posess  her.  She  looked  life  steadily  in  the  face, 
that  new  life  into  which  she  had  awakened  from  her  girlhood's  dream^  In 
a  little  while  she  obtained  a  situation  as  assistant  teacher  in  a  school,  and 
set  about  her  preparations  for  departure.  Dr.  Redmond  did  not  endeavour 
to  stay  her.  He  agreed  to  her  plans  when  he  found  her  bent  on  following 
them.     Whatever  his  feelings  were,  they  were  locked  in  his  own  breast. 

I  remember  one  little  incident  that  occurred  on  the  evening  before  her 
departure  from  Glendara  I  was  in  a  room  off  the  study,  packing  some 
books  for  my  darling.  It  was  quite  dusk,  and  the  doctor  sat  in  the  arm- 
chair, by  the  fire,  reading.  I  think  he  forgot  that  I  was  there,  for  he  laid 
down  his  book  upon  his  knee  and  seemed  examining  something  that  lay  in 
its  leaves.  He  fingered  it  lovingly,  and  gazed  sadly  into  the  fire.  I  went 
on  with  my  packing,  and  presently  I  heard  him  summoned  in  haste  to 
attend  a  dying  man.  A  few  moments  after  he  went,  Lenore  came  in.  I 
heard  her  light  step  in  the  room,  and  was  about  to  speak  when  I  saw  her 
come  to  the  fire-place  and  lift  up  the  ductor^s  book.  She  turned  the 
leaves  abstractedly,  when  suddenly  a  blush  sprang  to  her  pale  face,  while 
she  looked  almost  guilty  at  something  in  the  book.  Whatever  that  little 
talisman  was,  it  worked  its  own  magic.     Lenore  knew  that  the  doctor 
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loved  her.  She  gave  a  hastj  glance  aronnd  to  make  all  snre  that  she  was 
alone.  Then  closing  the  book,  she  knelt  on  the  hearth-rng,  and  kissed  it 
reverently  ;  then  laying  it  aside,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  remained  for  a 
few  moments  wrapped  in  prayer.  The  prayer  was  for  him  I  knew,  so 
were  the  bright  tears  that  straggled  through  a  sweet  light  in  her  eves. 
They  were  all  she  had  to  give  him. 

I  cannot  bear  to  recall  that  sad,  sad  parting.  My  darling  left  me,  and 
I  was  alone. 

I  took  a  neat  little  cottage  on  the  ontskfrts  of  D ,  a  village  aboat 

ten  miles  from  Glendara.  The  doctor  saved  me  all  the  trouble  d 
removing  and  settling.  He  managed  everything  for  me  in  his  own  qniet, 
reliable  way.  Christmas  found  me  settled  in  my  solitary  home  once  more. 
Ah !  what  changes  upon  changes  one  year  had  wrought. 

In  April,  the  doctor  left  Ireland  for  the  continent,  and  I  was  lonely 
indeed.     The  succeeding  six  months  were  marked  by  little  change. 

I  heard  now  and  then  from  Dr.  Redmond,  but  he  did  not  speak  of  re- 
turning to  Glendara.  The  months  rolled  away,  and  I  lived  but  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  Lcnore  again.  Two  years  had  passed  since  she  had  left  me,  and 
now  she  promised  to  come  to  me  in  August.  Her  letters  were  cheering, 
but  I  knew  that  the  young  heart  found  this  ^'  roughing  it  in  the  world"  a 
harsh  experience.  I  spent  my  time  between  assisting  in  the  village  school, 
working  in  my  little  garden,  and  improving  and  decorating  my  cottage,  so 
that  everything  might  look  neat  and  pretty  when  my  darling  should  come. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

July  came,  with  its  long  hot  days.  The  hills  were  wrapped  in  purple 
ether,  the  sky  was  like  a  wide  blue  ocean,  flecked  with  ' sunny  isles  of  snow. 
Each  day  was  lovelier  than  the  last.  Eternal  sunshine  seemed  to  have 
risen  upon  the  land.  I  was  proud  too  see  huw  pretty  my  cottage  looked. 
The  garden  was  gay  and  full  of  perfume,  the  rooms  were  fresh  and  bright 
as  hands  could  make  them.  I  had  taken  a  servant,  a  girl  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  hall  for  crying  when  Lenore  left  it.  Honor  now  be* 
stirred  herself  merrily,  rattling  about  the  house,  ia  glad  preparation  for 
'^  the  young  misthress,'*  as  she  still  called  Lenore. 

I  went  half-way  to  meet  my  child,  and  bring  her  home.  Honor  was 
to  have  tea  ready  at  six  o'clock  on  a  certain  evening,  and  all  things  pre- 
pared for  our  arrival.  I  thanked  God  when  I  at  last  held  the  little  wan- 
derer fast,  and  vowed  in  my  heart  she  never  should  escape  me  again.  She 
looked  a  good  deal  worn,  and  there  was  a  weariness  in  her  step,  and  shadows 
lurked  about  her  eyes.  Truly,  she  had  been  roughing  it.  Her  two  years' 
toiling  among  strangei-s  had  surely  earned  her  the  rest  she  had  spoken  of 
80  longingly.  Who  can  tell  the  joy  of  our  meeting,  or  the  pleasure  of  oar 
journey  home  together.^     How  much  Lenore  had  to  tell  of  her  experience 
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of  the  world !  How  glad  slie  was  to  see  the  loved  hills  again  !  No  bitter 
Association  seemed  to  mar  her  pleasure,  as  I  had  feared  it  might.  She 
spoke  of  the  past  with  a  shndder,  but  without  regret.  The  pure  and  up- 
right nature  had  thrown  off  its  fetters,  had  fought  the  good  fight  well, 
and  conquered. 

Dusty  and  tired,  we  arrived  at  my  little  gate  just  as  the  sun  was  dip- 
ping behind  the  mountains.  Honor  was  out  to  meet  us  in  a  twinkling, 
and  quickly  following  her  came  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  shooting-jacket,  and 
low  crowned  hat.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  wonder  who  could  be  the  stran- 
ger, when  my  eyes  met  the  doctor's  well-known,  kind  face  of  welcome,  and 
my  hand  was  caught  in  his  true,  friendly  grasp.  My  joy  could  scarcely 
exceed  my  astonishment,  he  had  come  so  unexpectedly.  Now,  indeed,  was 
our  meeting  perfect,  since  this  one  dear  friend  had  joined  us. 

He. looked  much  improved  by  his  travels.  His  manner  was  brighter 
and  more  genial  than  of  old.  I  half  resented  that  he  did  not  seem  more 
concerned  at  Lenore's  altered  looks  and  silent  manner.  But  he  seemed  to 
observe  nothing,  only  quietly  resumed  hi^  old,  protecting  way  towards  her. 
Indeed,  all  our  old  relations  seemed  to  slip  back  upon  us  almost  at  once. 
I  felt  as  if  we  had  all  got  home  at  last,  after  wandering  drearily  apart  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Lenore  grew  refreshed  while  breathing  the  sweet  unwonted  araosphere 
of  home.  The  brave  young  head,  that  had  held  itself  unflinchingly  erect 
throughout  the  season  of  trial,  now  bent  under  the  gentle  pressure  of  love 
and  sympathy.  A  word  of  endearment  from  me  wet  her  eyes  with  tears, 
while  a  restful  dreaminess  sat  upon  their  lids.  The  doctor's  watchful  ten 
demess  subdued  her  like  a  spell.  I  saw  her  heart  swell  at  many  little 
touches  that  once  had  been  familiar  and  unnoticed  ;  but,  long  missed,  and 
supplied  by  carelessness  and  neglect,  they  now  dropt  on  the  tired  spirit  like 
dew,  and  filled  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  sweet  gratitude.  Who  can  tell, 
when  lonely  among  strangers,  how  sweetly  it  had  come  to  her,  the 
memoiy  that  one  noble  heart,  though  far  away,  thought  of  her  with  love  and 
blessings ;  how  often,  when  smarting  from  another's  faithlessness,  she  had 
recalled  the  doctor's  great  silent  love,  and  wept  that  she  had  not  given  her 
love  and  trust  to  him  who  deserved  it. 

Thus  I  mused,  while  watching  those  two  who  had  been  brought  together 
again,  after  two  long  years  of  separation  and  trial ;  and  I  wondered  if  they 
ever  could  be  brought  yet  nearer,  or  if  the  hand  of  Destiny  were  already 
extended  to  part  them  for  ever.  While  I  mused,  the  weeks  sped  away, 
and  Lenore's  vacation  -time  drew  near  its  expiration.  Quietly  she  made 
her  preparations  for  departure.  All  my  entreaties  were  in  vain.  She 
seemed  eager  to  get  away.  "  The  fever  is  not  epsnt  yet,'*  she  said,  with  a 
sad  smile,  "  my  time  of  rest  is  not  yet  come."  The  doctor  said  nothing, 
and  the  shadow  came  back  to  Lenore's  eyes,  and  she  went  aboat  with  her 
old,  weary  step. 

The  evening  before  her  departure  came,  her  trunks  were  corded  in  the 
hall,  she  wore  her  travelling-dre--«,  everything  had  been  done.  I  thought 
the  doctor  had  gone,  but  it  was  late  when  Lenore  went  into  the  parlour 
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aqd  foand  bim  standing  ^alone  on  tbe  hearth.  She  lifted  np  a  book,  and 
was  carrying  it  from  the  room,  when  the  doctor  looked  up  and  said 
"  Lenore/* 

She  looked  np  hastily,  and  laid  the  book  open  tbe  table.     His  ejes 
were  bent  on  her  tenderly,  mournfnlly, 

*>  Everything  is  ready,"  he  said,   ^'  yon  are  going,  then,  to-morrow 
early — in  a  few  hours !" 

It  was  too  mnch,  Lenore  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  the 
tears  rained  throngh  her  fingers.     He  gently  drew  her  towards  hioL. 

"  Theo,"  ho  said,  '^  this  is  tbe  last  night  yon  and  I  shall  speak  together ; 
for  to-morrow  I  shall  sail  for  America,  and  never,never  see  Ireland  again." 
The  slight  frame  was  qniveriug  with  sobs  that  were  straggling  for  way, 
but  were  bi-avely  kept  down. 

"  Lenore,"  he  said,  drawing  her  yct^nearer,  "  will  yon  leave  me  now,  and 
go  back  into  the  cold  world  r" 

A  shiver  ran  throngh  her,  and  she  clnng  to  his  strong  arm. 

*'  Oh !  darling,"  he  marmured,  ''  let  your  homo  be  here,"  and  belaid  ber 
head  npon  his  breast. 

I  was  sitting  up  stairs,  dropping  very  dreary  tears  j"'o  a  little  black  bag, 
in  which  I  was  stowing  away  some  biscuits  for  my  cLilJ,  ou  her  journey. 
I  felt  life  very  heavy  on  me,  very  cold  in  my  heart,  very  bleak  on  my  path. 
Why  was  it  that  I  could  not  be  resigned  to  give  up  the  sweet  things  which 
God  had  allowed  me  to  taste  for  a  time  ?  Why  could  I  not  retoni  with 
content  to  my  old  savourless  food,  and  say  my  grace,  as  in  former  days,  and 
sit  at  rest  in  my  silent  house,  never  picturing  young  faces,  never  listening 
for  young  voices  ?  Alas !  I  could  only  shake  my  head  and  drop  more 
tears  in  answer. 

I  mused,  "  Lenore,  you  are  very  wild,  very  wilful,  to  quit  again  the  little 
haveu  where  yon  have  rocked  so  safely — to  push  off  your  slight  boat  into  the 
rough  ocean  which  has  already  tossed  you  unkindly,  where  you  will  be  surely 
swallowed  by  heedlcsis  waves,  or  borne  down  by  tall  ships,  long  before  you 
reach  that  opposite  shore.  Lenore,  you  are  an  ill-fated  woman  to  thrust 
from  yon  that  great  loving  heart,  and  go  ou  your  weary  jonrney  alone,  for 
ever  and  ever.  And  all  for  a  miserable  shadow  that  once  fell  on  your  path. 
Has  that  shadow,  then,  not  ceased  to  chill  ?" 

And  then  I  heard  her  hand  on  the  door,  and  I  looked  up,  even  cot  of 
my  meditation,  knowing,  by  one  tap  of  her  little  boot  on  tbe  threshold, 
that  a  change  had  come.     A  great  change,  the  great  change. 

I  saw  her  comiug  towards  me,  not  a  bounding,  flushing  girl,  as  I 
had  known  her  coming  once  before,  but  a  thoughtful  maiden,  with  a  cer- 
tain quiet  rapture  /n  her  slow  step  ;  with  a  wonderful  sweetness  about 
her  lips,  and  a  wet  mist  in  her  eyes,  looking  like  one  who  hardly  saw 
the  present  for  the  rays  of  a  sudden  suu  which  had  risen  in  the  future. 

She  came  and  told  me  of  it,  very  simply  and  quietly.  I  will  not  set 
down  here  what  she  said,  or  what  I  said,  but  I  left  her  at  ber  prayers,  and 
went  down  to  bid  the  doctor  good  night. 

Plow  glad  I  was  to  sit  dowu  and  inform  Lenons's  employers  that  circnm- 
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Stances  prevented  her  return,  and  to  request  them  to  select  another  gover- 
ness !     How  glad,  indeed,  when  I  had  the  letter  in  my  hand,  to  he  posted 

at  D ;  and  Lenore  by  my  side  in  the  doctor's  snug  chaise,  and  wheu 

that  gentleman  had  cracked  his  whip, and  we  were  bowling  along  the  white, 
dasty  road  to  the  little  countiy  town.  This  journey  had  a  double  object. 
I  have  eaid  that  I  had  to  despatch  mjp-^etter.  There  were  nbo  sundry 
modest  purchases  to  be  made,  for  we  were  soon  to  have  the  wedding. 

I  think,  for  women,  we  were  not  either  of  us  very  hard  to  please,  but 
shopping  does  ran  away  with  time,  and  I  had  set  my  heart  on  seeing  Lenore 
in  a  delicate  blue  muslin,  also  on  seeing  Lenore  in  a  pale  lilac  silk.  A  post 
came  in,  just  as  we  wera  ready  to  turn  homeward,  and  our  letters  were 
given  us  into  the  chaise.  I  should  not  have  said  ^*  our,*'  for  there  were 
never  any  communications  for  me  from  the  world,  bnt  the  doctor  had  somo 
correspondence,  and  we  got  his  letters.  This  time,  there  was  one  from 
Nora,  for  my  darling.  The  writer  described  herself  as  being  at  the  point 
of  death,  from  typhus,  and  Implored  forgiveness  for  her  past  ingratitude  and 
nnkind^ess.  She  further  begged  that  Lenore  would  not  hold  her  memory 
wholly  in  reproach,  and  that  she  would  accept  the  only  restitution  it  was 
in  her  power  to  offer. 

At  her  request  Dr.  Redmond  went  to  England,  and  brought  back  with 
him  a  coffin,  coutaining  all  that  remained  of  poor  Nora's  pride  and  beauty. 
There  is  a  touching  little  monument  above  it  in  the  sunniest  comer  of  the 
valley  grave-yaixi. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  this,  Lenore  stood  in  her  hlack  frock,  at  the 
/garden  gate,  looking  for  our  little  post-boy.  She  got  a  letter,  which  she 
brought  in  and  laid  in  my  lap.  When  I  had  read  it,  I  folded  it  up,  and 
said : — "  It  is  only  just,  my  darling,  and  you  deserve  It." 

Lenore  said,  thickly : — "  Oh  i  if  I  had  only  been  with  her  when  she 
died." 

This  second  letter  was  a  lawyerly  affair,  informing  Lenore  that  Norah 
had  bequeathed  all  her  possessions  to  her  old  benefactress. 

**  Do  not  tell  him,  aunt,"  she  said,  an  hour  afterwards. 

"  Why  so,  dear  ?  "  I  said,  in  surprise. 

^'  Not  till — not  yet.  I  would  like  him  to  think  that  he  was  putting  the 
ring  on  an  empty  hand,  and  only  find  afterwai'ds  that  the  hand  was  full  of 
gold." 

She  hhd  her  way.  Her  srd  rich  gift  was  her  secret,  np  to  the  moment 
when  they  left  me,  one  morning,  after  a  visit  to  the  mountain  church. 
They  have  been  two  months  on  the  continent,  and  I  dare  say  the  doctor 
knows  before  this  how  much  wealthier  he  is  than  ho  imagined  himself 
to  be. 

I  am  now  abiding  in  Glcndara.  I  have  never  yet  had  conrage  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  old  hall.  I  am  at  present  in  the  midst  of  glad  preparations 
for  the  return  of  my  wanderers.  I  count  the  days  till  they  come,  for  it  is 
wearing  towards  winter.  The  grinds  begin  to  moan,  and  the  flowers  are  all 
dead  on  Norah's  grave.  Ah  1  here's  the  post,  and  a  letter  to  say  that  they 
will  be  home  in  a  week. 
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ARAN— PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN. 
PART  I. 

BY  W.  F.  WAKEM AN. 

There  are  few  of  ns,  no  matter  how  circamstanced  in  worldly  matters, 
who  can  recall  pleasant  scenes  of  olden  times  viithout  a  skeleton  makinp 
its  appearance.  ^^The  old  familiar  faces"  have  passed  awaj;  we  see 
them  no  more ;  bnt,  when  we  dwell  on  old  scenes  and  passages  of  onr 
yonth,  memoiy  will  cause,  as  it  were,  a  resurrection,  and  we  once  more,  in 
feeling,  at  least,  clasp  the  honoured  one's  hand,  hear  the  well-remembered 
tone  of  voice ;  and  the  long  past  and  present  become  blended*  How  well 
do  I  recollect  my  first  sketching  journey,  when  employed  upon  the  intended 
Ordnance  Memoir.  Dr.  Petrie  was  the  head  of  that  particular  department 
of  the  snrvey  to  which  I  was  attached.  In  the  little  back  parlour  in  Great 
Charles-street,  we  used  to  meet  daily, — by  we,  I  mean  John  0*Donovan, 
Eugene  Curry,  Clerence  Mangan,  P.  0*Keefe,  J.  O'Connor,  besides  .two  or 
three  more.  The  duty  of  the  ofBce  was  to  collect  every  possible  informa- 
tion, antiquarian  or  topographical,  about  that  particular  portion  of  the 
country  which  was  at  the  time  being  surveyed.  All  sorts  of  old  docnments 
were  grabbled  up,  old  spellings  of  names  compared  and  Considered. 
0'I)onovan  and  Curry,  even  then  the  first  Celtic  scholars  of  the  age,  settled 
the  orthography  of  the  towns,  villages,  baronies,  or  other  divisions  of  land, 
so  that  the  Orcbance  maps  might  be  as  correct,  in  a  literaiy  sense,  as  thej 
undoubtedly  were  as  sarveys.  At  the  same  time,  Petrie's  great  work  on 
the  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Architectiu^  of  Ireland,"  as  also  his  admirable  essay  on 
the  "  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,"  were  being  completed.  Indeed,  we  lived  in 
such  an  atmosphere  of  antiquarianism,  that  a  thousand  years  ago  seemed 
as  famib'ar  to  us  as*  the  time  when  we  first  donned  breeches.  For  my  own 
part,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Niallof  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages, or  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles  (or  bottles^  as  poor  Man^jan  humorously 
missiyled  the  hero),  or  with  Leogaire,  who  wouldn't  mind  the  exliortations 
of  Saint  Patrick,  but  insisted  on  being  interred  sword  in  hand,  in  his  rath 
at  Tara,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  east,  as  biddin,^  defiance  to  the  men  of 
Leinster.  Petrie,  as  head  of  the  oflice,  superintended  everything ;  and  the 
mass  of  antiquarian  and  topographical  information  collected  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  A  miserable  system  of  false  economy 
caused  the  Memoir  to  be  abandoned;  and,  from  the  character  of  the  matter 
collected,  we  can  judge  how  great  has  been  oar  loss  that  the  work  had  not 
been  continued  for  at  least  a  few  years  longer.  But,  if  I  stop  at  the  office, 
I  shall  not  get  to  my  subject,  which  is  a  sketch  of  a  journey  to  the  famous 
Islands  of  Aran,  made  by  John  O'Donovan  and  myself,  in  the  year  1839. 
And  yet  I  shoold  like  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  scene  of  that 
very  happy  time,  when  we  used  to  meei  in  Dr.  Petrie's  back  parlonr. 
There  was  our   venerable   chief,  with  his  ever-ready  smile  and    gra- 
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cioos  word ;  there  poor  Clarence  Mangan,  with  his  queer  pans  and  jokes, 
the  odd  little  cloak  and  wonderful  hat — which  exactly  resembled  the  tiles 
which  broomstick  ridiog-witches  are  usually  represented  with ;  his  flax- 
coloured  wig  and  false  teeth,  and  the  ioevitable  bottle  of  tar-water,  from 
which  he  would  sip  and  sip  all  day  long,  except  when  he  was  asleep,  with 
a  plain  deal  desk  for  a  pillow.  By-the-bye,  it  was  in  that  office  Man^an 
penned  his  since  famous  ballad,  "  The  Woman  of  Three  Cows,"  nnd  I  verily 
believe,  t^e  composition  did  not  occupy  him  half  an  hour.  Mangan  was 
a  man  of  many  peculiarities.  In  addition  to  the  curious  hat  and  little 
round  cloak,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  wearing,  a  huge  pair  of  dark 
green  spectacles,  which  had  the  effect  of  setting  off  his  singularly  wan 
and  wax-like  countenance  with  as  much  force  as  might  be  accomplished  by 
the  contrast  of  colour.  Sometimes,  even  in  the  most  settled  weather,  ho 
might  be  seen  parading  the  streets  with  a  very  voluminous  umbrella  under 
each  arm. 

At  that  time,  O'Donovan  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  As,  in  the  case 
of  almost  every  man  who  baS  riaeu  to  distinction,  he  was  an  unwearied 
worker — never  spiring  himself,  and  evidently  holding  his  occupation  a 
labour  of  love.  With  all  the  office  he  was  a  general  favourite,  and,  in  tho 
intervals  between  his  more  serious  business,  would  often  favour  us  with 
somo  of  his  experience  as  a  traveller,  told  in  a  rich,  emphatic  manner, 
almost  peculiarly  his  own. 

Then  there  was  O'Connor,  the  companion  of  0*Donovan  in  very  many 
of  bis  topographical  raids,  a  man  of  kindly  feeling,  and  possessed  of  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  information  on  Irish  subjects.  He  died  early  how- 
ever, and  without  having  given  more  than  a  promise  of  taking  a  high  place 
amongst  those  who  have  made  Irish  history  and  antiquitiei  their  peculiar 
study.  I  must  also  mention  P.  O'Keeffe,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  of  all  the  Ordnance  employees  in  Petrie's  depart- 
ment of  the  survey.  His  duties  were  very  similar  to  those  of  O'Donovan, 
and  his  loss  to  the  survey,  when  he  re:ii*ed  to  a  non-literary  or  antiquarian 
life,  was  considerably  felt. 

At  the  time  I  write  of,  Eu<;ene  Curry  had  recently  commenced  that 
course  of  appjication  to  the  illustration  of  Ancient  Irish  History  which  has 
gained  for  him  the  proud  appellation  of  Chief  Brehon  and  Lexicographer 
of  Ii*eland.  He,  too,  belonged  to  our  staff,  and,  during  the  summer  time, 
was  engaged  chiefly  in  travelling  and  collecting  information  about  old 
names  and  places  for  the  use  of  the  ordnance  authorities. 

Our  office  consisted  of  a  front  and  back  parlour,  separated  by  folding-doors. 
The  former  was  occupied  chiefly  by  Petrie,  and  O'Donovan,  when  the  duties 
of  the  latter  confined  him  to  Dublin.  Two  sides  of  the  room  were  hung  with 
mahogany  cases,  which  contained,  even  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  most 
valuable  and  unique  collection  of  Celtic  antiquities  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom.  There  might  be  seen,  arranged  together,  as  well  as  space  would 
admit,  the  rude  flint  flakes  which  served  the  earliest  occupiers  of  these 
islands  for  knives,  arrow-points,  even  spears  and  axes  ;  the  symmetrically 
formed  leaf-shaped  swords  and  spear-heads  of  bronze^  of  a  later,  but  still  pre- 
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historic  age ;  bells  of  the  old  Irish  saints,  one  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  belonged  to  Saint  Patrick  himself;  exquisitely  wroaght  croztera  of 
highhistorical  interest — that  of  Cormac  McCarthy,  Archbishopof  Manstervid 
King  of  Casbel,  being  amongst  the  number ;  there  were  th»  nras  in  Trhich  oar 
Pagan  ancestry  nsed  to  deposit  the  ashes  of  their  dead,  many  of  them  still 
containing  the  dust  of  chieftains  or  kings.  There,  too,  might  be  seen  the 
rings  with  which  long-forgotten  generations  married,  and  the  snperb 
brooches  and  other  ornaments,  in  gold  or  silver,  with  which  the  ancient 
people  adorned  their  persons.  Every  article  was  characteristically  Irish, 
as  roach  so  even  as  the  magnificent  harp  which  whilom  h^d  soanded  in  ih» 
halls  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  as  the  arms  cnrionsly  carved  npon  it  iudicatei, 
and  which  here  formed  a  very  conspicaous  object.  Oar  own  room  was  a  mns^ 
of  dasty,  worn,  old  books  and  documents,  ancient  and  modem ;  bat  they 
were  jnst  such  as  were  required,  and  that  was  enough. 

Bat  if  I  stop  npon  these  old  apartments  any  longer,  I  shall  never  get  fairiy 
upon  the  subject — the  expedition  made  by  O'Donovan  and  myself  to  Aran, 
while  those  islands  were  as  yet  almost  a  terra  incognita^  the  place  having 
been  examined  by  only  one  true  antiquary :  we  need  not  hesitate  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  George  Petrie.  Our  chief,  some  twenty  years  previously, 
had  visited  the  islands,  and  filled  his  sketch  books  with  di^awings  and  mea- 
surements of  many  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  then  to  be  fonnd. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  portion  of  our  duty  to  follow  upon  his  path  ;  at  least, 
to  look  out  carefully  for  objects  of  antiquarian  or  topographical  interest,  to 
which  he  had  drawn  our  attention,  and  of  which  it  was  to  be  feared  bot 
few  traces  might  be  still  remaining.  Alas !  wo  were  soon  to  discover 
how  much  had  disappeared ;  but  surely,  enough  remained  to  excite  the 
enthusiasm  of  even  the  coldest. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  describe  the  old  coach  journey  from  Dublin  to 
Galway,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  superior  merits  of  the  rail  as  a  means  of 
locomotion.  The  journey  from  Dublin  to  the  "  City  of  the  Tribes,"  twenty 
years  ago,  has  quite  a  different  undertaking  from  what  it  is  at  present. 
Then,  the  time  occupied  in  the  transit  was  from  Dawson-street,at  &ix  a.m. 
to  ten  or  eleven  p.m.,  according  to  the  state  of  the  roads.  It  is  now  done 
in  about  five  honre,  except  on  especial  occasions,  when  a  Viceroy  or  other 
great  personage  honours  the  West  with  his  presence,  when  the  space,  131 
miles,  may  be  traversed  even  much  more  rapidly.  We,  that  i?,  I  and 
fellow  passengers,  (I  was  to  meet  0*Donovan  in  Galway,)  rolled  out  of 
Dawson-street  on  as  fine  a  moming  as  ever  dawned.  There  was  some- 
thing exhilarating  in  the  ringing  of  the  feet  of  the  gallant  team,  as  the 
road  seemed  running  into  ribbands  by  their  exertions.  Stage  after  stage 
was  passed,  and  few  without  a  joke  peipetrated  by  onr  facetiou:s  guard,  at 
the  expense  of  some  noted  character  on  the  road.  While  yet  the  morning 
was  yonng,  and  the  mists  still  hung  about  the  tops  of  the  distant  bill5,  and 
the  old  road  was  still  clammy  with  the  last  night's  dew^,  little  children, 
innocent  of  many  articles  of  dress,  would  sometimes  appear  at  the  way- 
side doors,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  big  coach,  and  its  wonderful 
piles  of  luggage,  and  of  the  "  quality,"  who,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  their 
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nnsophiflticated  gaze  as  strange  as  even  the  most  bearded  and  bcstrapped 
tonriat  of  modem  times  mast  appear  to  their  snccessors,  where  such  are  left. 
Bat,  indeed,  the  traveller  by  rail,  when  a  mere  toanst  possessed  of  leisure 
and  monej,  cannot  congratalate  himself  on  any  gi^at  advantage  over  the 
old  system,  by  which  he  coald  not  only  see  the  country  and  towns  through 
which  his  route  led,  and  wherawlth  he  had  also  an  opportunity  at  con- 
venient intervals  of  chatting  with  the  natives,  or  of  seeing  as  it  might  be, 
a  little  of  their  daily  life.     Time  is  precious,  no  doubt,  to  every  one  who 
has  bnsiness  in  the  ordinary  sense  to  transact,  but  he  whose  business  is 
to  kill  time,  or  to  gain  health  or  recreation,  or  even  antiquarian,  topo- 
graphical, or  agricultural  knowledge,  os  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  informa- 
tion about  a  country  or  district  which  may  not  be  had  by  book-reading, 
will  find  the  rail  the  lonjsest  and  slowest  road  to  the  fnlfilment  of  his  desirf. 
Those   tunnels   are  emblems   of  inner  darkness,  and  embankments  and 
cuttings  in  their  internal  and   particular  construction  are  often  highly  in- 
teresting to  engineers,  but  seldom  so  to  travellers  of  any  other  calling  or 
class.     In  due  time  we  anived  at  Athlone,  then  a  highly  picturesque  and 
romantic  looking  old  town.     The  ancient  bridge,  by  which  we  crossed  the 
Shannon   into  Connaught,  was   a  very  singular  and  interesting  strnc- 
turo   of  its  class.      We  forget  the  exact  number  of  arches  which   it 
exhibited,   bat  they   were  very  numerous,   and  of  various   forms   and 
sises.     Each  pier  upon    the    roadway   was    hollowed   into  a    kind  of 
recess,  which  afforded  foot  passengers   a  very  necessary  retreat  when 
vehicles  were  passing,  for  the  bridge  was  so  nanx)w,  that  scarcely  more 
than  one  carriage  could  pass  at  a  time.     During  the  temporary  stay  of  the 
coach  for  dinner,  I  made  a  hasty  examination  of  an  extraordinary  collection 
of  sculptures,  ^ith  which  an  erection  upon  the  southern   battlement  was 
decorated.     They  seemed  of  considerable  historic  interest ;  and  there  were 
traces  of  lengthy  inscriptions,  so  choked,  however,  with  dust  and  mess  as  to 
be  completely  illegible.     What  has  become  of  these  car>']ng8  and  inscrip- 
tions ?     When  that  supreme  job,  the  so-called  '*  drainage  of  the  Shannon" 
was  settled  upon,  the  commissioners  at  once  condemned  the  ancient  bridge 
to  demolition,  and  the  sentence  was  soon  completely  carried  out.     We  do 
not  now  want  to  question  whether  the  venerable  structure  was  so  much  in 
the  way  of  the  water-flow  as  to  render  its  removal  absolutely  necessary  or 
not,  but  we  would  ask  the  government  what  has  become  of  these  most 
interesting  relics  ?     We  heard  a  few  years  ago  that  they  had  been  pre- 
served, and  were  to  be  inserted  in  some  place  of  safety — if  so,  where  are 
they  ?     Where  also  are  the  sculptures  which  a  few  years  ago  wera  to  be 
seen  sarmounting  the  archway  of  the  north  gate  of  Athlone,  an  edifice 
by-the-bye,  which  ranked  amongst  the  most^  interesting  of  its  cIhss  in 
Ireland.    The  huge  square  tower  bore  many  honourable  scars  in  the  shape 
of  unmistakable  shot  holes  from  die  cannon  of  bcseigers — We  cannot 
conceive,  however,  it  could  be  considered  as  an  obstruction  to  the  insignificant 
traffic  which  existed  upon  the  northern  side  of  Athlone.     Perhaps  the 
stones  were  enacted  by  some  needy  contractor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fine 
municipal  gateway  which  still  stands  upon  the  wall  of  the  neighbouring 
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to«ni  of  Atlieniy,  and  which  was  oqIj  saved  from  demolition  by  the  fina 
stand  'made  by  a  single  gentleman,  Mr.  Hickman,  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  old  town,  wi)o  woidd  not  allow  an  historical  monument  to  be  anneoe^ 
sarily  destroyed,  in  order  that  one  or  two  interested  parties  might  mab 
somethini^  of  the  job.  An  enlightened  individual,  arguing  upon  the  side 
for  dentolition,  wondered  how  any  person  could  wish  for  the  presen^iion 
of  the  old  ]>ortion,  on  the  ground  of  its  antiqoity,  ''as  any  aotiquitj  ic  possesserl 
had  gone  long  ago  !"  There  was  nothing  partlcaUrly  note-worthy  in  otir 
journey  from  Athlone  to  Galway,  where  we  arrived  at  about  a  quarter-pix 
ten,  after  a  joamey  of  over  fourteen  honrs.  Think  of  this,  ye  modera 
travellers,  who  step  iotoyonr  well-cushioned  carriage  at  the  Broadstone,  and 
have  scarely  spelled  through  your  morning  paper  before  you  may  inhale 
the  bnny  air  of  a  genuine  Atlantic  savour,  and  find  yonrself  veir 
soon  after  among  red-petticoated,  white>kerchlefed,  and  graceful,  bat 
bare-legged  Celts  who  differ  from  the  inhabitants  of  other  portions  of  ber 
Majesty's  dominions  as  much  or  more  so  than  they  do  from  the  Rnss  or 
Greek. 

Dear  old  Galway,  how  changed  are  you  within  the  last  twenty  year?! 
Where  are  your  dark  and  mysterions  archways,  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  robber  used  to  lurk  after  nightfall  ready  to  ponnce  upon  aor 
belated  or  unarmed  wayfarer  ?  Whero  your  ancient  palace  homes  of  the 
gi'Im  old  fathers  of  the  tribes  ?  They  are  nearly  all  goue,  and  with  them 
the  fond  idea  so  long  and  tenaciously  clung  to  by  antiquaries  of  a  certalo 
class,  that  their  architectural  peculiarities  breathed  of  the  sonny  south,  i& 
fact,  were  copies  from  Spanish  originals.  In  saying  that  the  houses  of  tlie 
city  are  nearly  all  gone,  we  have,  perhaps,  said  too  much,  but  of  those 
that  remain,  the  great  majority  have  been  newly  fronted  and  modemi^ 
that  much  has  been  lost,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  gentleman  presences  in 
his  yard  a  number  of  decorations,  coats  of  arms,  etc.,  etc.,  which  formerlj 
formed  portions  of  buildings,  which  had  become  ruined,  and  which  aru 
now  replaced,  we  cannot  gay  represented,  by  fine  modern  shops  or  wanv 
houses.  That  some  care  had  not  long  ago  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
Anglo-Irish  monuments  of  the  old  citie  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Upon 
a  recent  visit  to  Galway  we  looked  in  vain  for  what  twenty  years  sloes 
presented  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Anglo  Iridh  work  to  bo  found  in 
the  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  a  massive  chimney-piece  in  black  marble, 
rising  from  the  oaken  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  enriched  with 
the  coats  of  arms  quartered  to  any  extent,  of  the  great  majority  of  the  oltl 
families  of  the  district ;  but  in  chief  stood  two  shields,  over  which,  in  tiie 
character  of  the  siKteenlh  century,  migtit  be  read  the  names  of  the  funner 
master  and  mistress  of  the  place,  together  with  the  following  very  un-Spaniili 
inscription,  also  in  black  letter: — 

"  0  .  Lord  .  Thon  .  me  .  defende . 
From  .  secrete  .  sort  .  of .  those  . 
'Who  .  friendshippe  .  me  .  pretende . 
And  .  are  .  my  .  eecreb .  foes  . 
Maroaiikt  Lynch.  Nicholas  Dabcy.*^ 
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But,  thongh  mach  that  woald  interest  the  antiqaaiy  ia  GaIwslj  has 
disuppeared,  the  men  cf  the  time  have  great  consolation  in  the  grand 
new  docks,  and  in  many  other  acquisitions  to  the  town  and  districfy 
which  may  now  be  reckoned.  We  would  here  pay  a  tribate  to  the 
enlightened  zeal  and  well-directed  judgment  of  the  Rev.  father 
Daly,  Parish  Priest  of  Galway,  who  spares  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in 
conserving  the  antiquities  of  his  native  city.  To  his  care  mast  be  at?ribnted 
the  preservation  of  the  celebrated  memento  moriy  the  celebrated  Death's 
Head,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  refer  to  the  execution  of  a  too  guilty 
sou  of  an  ancient  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  by  his  father's  own  hands. 

^nd  now,  the  time  was  fast  approacbiog,  when  I  was  to  join  (yDouovan 
in  the  long-wished  for  visit  to  Aran.  He  had  still  some  work  to  finish  in 
the  western  part  of  the  mainland  of  Galway,  and  I  was  ordered  to  join 
him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  happy  time — a  new  scene  every  day,  and  in  such 
a  country,  abounding  as  it  did  in  all  that  could  interest  the  antiquary  or 
artist.  Upon  our  return  to  Galway  the  hospitable  mansion  of  James 
liardiman,  of  Taylor^s  Uiil,  became  our  abode.  Here  it  was  that  O'Donovan 
collected  a  very  large  amount  of  information  about  the  islands  he  so  longed  to 
visit.  Every  document  or  publication,  ancient  or  modem,  which  was 
thought  to  bear  in  the  least  upon  the  antiquities  or  history  of  Aran,  had  to  bo 
procured  and  examined.  Our  host,  the  venerable  historian  of  Galway,  had 
been  O'Donovan's  chief  friend  in  early  life,  and  now  he  seemed  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  position  which  his  papil  had  even  then  already  won.  Hardiman 
himself,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  antiquary,  could  well  appreciate  the 
talents  of  O'Donovan,  although  as  yet  the  ^'  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters" 
bad  not  been  translated. 

At  Taylor's  Hill  high  hospitality  was  kept;  we  generally  sat  down 
eight  or  ten  to  dinner,  and  Hardiman,  like  an  old  Irish  chieftain,  as  he 
considered  himself  to  be,  had  his  piper,  Paddy  Connelly,  at  a  table  upo  n 
Ilia  right  hand,  and  well  the  piper  fared  both  during  dinner  and  after 
It.  Those  were  pleasant  times  at  Taylor  s  Hill ;  for  several  da>s  we  met  at 
that  hospitable  board  not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  men  to  be  found 
in  Galway.  Father  0*DonneIl,  soon  to  be  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  was  a 
constant  guest ;  Father  Fahy,  the  Apostle  of  the  Claddagh,  would  often 
rivet  the  interest  of  our  company  by  tales  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the 
character  and  peculiarities  of  his  singnlai*ly-interesting  flock.  Ttien,  as  a 
kiud  of  contrast  to  the  staid  ecclesiastic,  we  had  Thomas  MacNevin,  not 
only  a  veiy  fount  of  humour  and  jollity  in  himself,  but  the  cau.<e  of 
sociability  in  others,  even  the  most  unbending.  Ail  are  now  gone  of  that 
pleasant  and  gifted  company — all,  except  one  individual.  How  sad  the 
old  house  looked  last  year,  when  we  happened  to  revisit  Taylor's  Hill. 

But,  now  for  our  long  meditated  voyage.     O'Donovan  having  suffi- 
ciently arranged  all  his  business  relating  to  the  mainland  of  Galway  county, 
determined  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  examination  of  the  group  of  Aran 
'  Islands.     After  making  many  inquiries,  we  found  a  suitable  boat  and  crew, 
and,  on  St.  John's  Day,  1839,  we  hoisted  sail  at  the  old  pier  of  Galway. 
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Onr  boat,  a  fine  Cladda/^h  hooker,  of  ftbont  1 6  tons,  was  named  the  Saim 
Patrick.     As  nsoal,  with  this  kind  of  craft,  there  was  a  half  deck  forward, 
a  floor  near  the  stem,  for  the  nse  of  the  helmsman  and  stray  passengers ; 
and  in  the  centre,  or  waist,  an  open  well  or  hold,  wdt  paved  with  rongfaij- 
sqoared  limestone  blocks,  which  served  as  ballast.     To  mj  ears,  at  least,  no 
mnsic  ^ver  sonnded  sweeter  than  did  the  creaking  of  the  tackle  aad  spars, 
as  the  crew  began  to  spread  onr  boat's  wings  to  the  wind.     Bnt  just  as  we 
had  edged  a  little  off  the  land,  and  the  boat  had  began  to  fed  her  bdm, 
down  came  all  the  sails,  as  skippers  saj,  ''  by  the  mn ; "  and  we  were  left 
flonndering  in  a  not  yery  tranquil  sea.     This  was,  of  coarse,  at  first  a  little 
alarming ;  bat,  as  oar  honest  crew  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  we  were  coa-> 
tent  to  abide  the  issae  in  calmness.     In  a  moment,  all  heads  were  imco- 
vered,  aud  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  rito  of  solemnity  was  being  per- 
formed.    In  short,  it  was  then,  and  we  believe  still  is,  the  costom  of  these 
primitive  western  sailors  never  to  commence  a  voyage  wlthont  first  having 
invoked  the  Divine  assbtance.     The  custom,  no  doubt,  is  of  veiy  eariv 
origin,  dating,  probably,  from  a  period  when  Aran  was  still  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  name,  '*  Aran-na-Niomb."    In  a  few  minutes  we  were  oaee  more 
passing  rapidly  through  the  ivater,  thoagh  not  in  a  direct  course  to  onr 
destination.     We  made  a  long  tack  towards  the  new  quay,  on  the  Claie 
side  of  Galway  bay,  and  soon  became  almost  becalmed.    Onr  men  were 
vciy  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  remain  where  we  were  for  the  night,  a5 
there  was  a  promise  of  an  abundant  take  of  fish.     Indeed,  we  had  glided 
amongst  a  small  fleet  of  fishing  boats,  which  seemed  to  be  bnsily,  and  not 
unprofitably,  at  work.     Our  duties,  however,  would  not  allow  as  to  stop, 
and,  after  nearly  touching  upon  Traigh-Chairan,  or  the  beach  from  which 
the  saints  of  old  used  usually  to  embark  for  Aran,  we  changed  onr  eoars^^ 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay;  what  little  wind  there  was  being  still 
against  our  direct  sailing.     To  the  left  rose  the  big  stone  mountain  of  Bi<ick- 
head,  rising,  like  some  fabulous  monster,  from  the  ocean ;  its  jagged  aides, 
formed  almost  like  the  steps  of  a  gigantic  terrace,  cut  sharply  against  the 
evening  sky ;  and  we  (I  mean  the  landsmen)  were  soon  made  rather  dis- 
agreeably aware  of  our  proximity  to  the  great  Atlantic  swell,  which,  even 
in  the  calmest  weather,  rolls  in  from  the  westward  ocean.     However,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  now  bnt  to  tack,  aud  tack,  for  the  wind,  little  as  it 
was,  was  almost  directly  a-head,  and  onr  vessel  was  too  big  to  be  influ- 
enced materially,  by  the  sweeps,  even  if  the  crew  had   thoaght  proper 
to     rig    them.       We  were    going  at  the  rate   of  about    half  a  mile 
an    hour,    by    the     sails — how    much    more  by  the    tide,    goodness 
knows — when  the  night  fairly  set  in,  and  a  drizzling  rain  commenced.     Of 
course,  all  who  had  not  duty  to  perform  got  under  cover  of  the  half  deck, 
and  the  look-out  and  the  helmsman  only  remained  from  under  cover. 
The  men  were  evidently  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  who  and  what  we 
were,  but  through  that  innate  delicacy  of  feeliug  possessed  generally  by  the 
simple  sailors  of  the  West,  no  leading  question  was  asked.     We,  of  course, 
had  stories  of  the  old  times,  and  il  was  curious  to  perceive  what  an 
amount  of  legendary  lore,  relating  to  events  which  had  occurred  &ve  or  six 
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centaries  ago,  these  men  possessed.  The  tradition  of  the  fate  of  Connor 
0*Brien,  the  last  King  of  Thomond,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  was 
killed  in  a  rsdd  made  by  him  against  the  O'Loaghlins,  of  the  neighbouring 
'  coast  of  Burrin,  was  as  fresh  as  if  the  occurrence  had  taken  place  only  a 
few  years  previously.  "  His  image  lies  over  there  in  Corcomroet"  said 
they,  "just  as  he  appeared  in  life,*'  and,  sure  euoagh,  a  right  royal  looking 
effi;ry  of  Crohoon-na-sudinae  may  be  seen  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Burrin. 

We  opened  a  basket  and  offered  some  whiskey  to  our  entertainers,  not 
knowing  that  they  never  would  touch  anything  stronger  than  water  when 
ac  sea.  They  were  very  anxions  to  get  accounts  of  Dublin,  London,  and 
other  chief  cities,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  their  excitement  at 
what  they  heard  was  extreme,  eagerly  asked  ''  would  the  boat  go  there  ?" 
As  the  night  became  finer  we  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  smoky  cabin  to 
the  upper  deck.  The  wind  was  stiffening  a  little,  and  one  of  the  men  began 
pounding  with  his  foot  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  as  if  he  wished  to  drive  out 
a  plank.  It  appeared  that  he  was  '^  prospecting,**  as  an  Australian  would 
now  say,  for  herrings.  Though  the  night  was  quite  dark,  he  kept  his  eyes 
intently  gazing  at  the  black,  dark  water,  still  thumping  away  with  his  foot 
or  kne^,  as  the  case  might  be.  Full  of  curiosity  I  also  looked  into  the 
darkness,  and  strange  enough,  every  now  and  then  a  track  of  light,  some- 
times a  dozen  or  two  would  suddenly  pass  our  course,  apparantly  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  were  the  herrings  ' 
startled  by  the  concussion  occasioned  by  the  knocking.  It  was  really  a 
very  beautiful  sight,  and  irresistibly  reminded  me  of  the  lines  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner's  description  of  the  movements  of  the  water  snakes : 

**  They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 
And  as  they  moved  the  Elfin  light. 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes." 

The  light  on  Aran  had  been  seen  for  several  hours,  but  strange  to  say, 
it  appeared  as  if  we  were  never  to  approach  it.  At  length,  after  some 
very  lengthened  tacks  and  other  nautical  manosavres,  the  wind  being  still 
againist  us,  we  were  safely  landed  at  the  little  quay  of  Eilronan,  the 
principal  village  on  the  Great  Island.  This  happy  deliverance  took  place 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  were  very  glad,  shortly  afterwards, 
to  find  oui-selves  in  Mrs.  Costello's  little  cottage,  at  that  time  a  very  humble 
hotel,  indeed. 

In  a  report  of  the  excuraion  of  the  Ethnological  section  of  the  British 
Association  from  Dublin,  to  the  western  islands  of  Aran,  in  September, 
1857,  our  talented  friend,  Mr.  Haverty,  gives  a  very  interesting  summary, 
apparently  based  upon  the  authority  of  0*Donovan*s  letters  of  the  '^  History 
of  Aran,"  from  which  we  take  the  following  extract  :--7- 

."  The  earliest  reference  to  the  pre-Christian  history  of  Aran  is  to  be 
found  in  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Moytourney,  in  which  the  Firbolg's, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  Tuatha-de-Dananns,  were  driven  for  refuge  inta 
Aran,  and  other  islands  on  the  Irish  coast,  as  well  as  into  the  western 
inlands  of  Scotland.     It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Aran  mentioned  on 
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that  occasion  be  the  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of  Donegal  or 
those  in  the  Bay  of  Galway  ;   althoagh  the  fact  that  the  ron.te  took  plice 
in  the  direction  of  Sligo,  and  that  some  of  the   Firbolgs  certainly  retired 
into  the  Scottish  islands,  renders  the  former  the  more  probable  snppo^tioo, 
still  Dr.  0' Donovan  asserts  that  there  is  no  positive  aathority  on  the  sab- 
ject,  and  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Firbolgs  did  retire  into  oar 
sonthcrn  Aran  isles  after  their  defeat  on  the  occa$ion  in  qnestion,  and  th^ 
someof  the  military  remaios  now  visible  on  the  island  most  be  attributed  e^eo 
to  that  period — ^namely,  to  a  time  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrisr.     If,  however,  there  be  any  donbt  on  this  pomt, 
there  is  none  whatever  as  to  the  second  period  at  which  we  find  the 
Firbolgs  mentioned  in  connexion  with  those  islands,  and  that  is  about  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  iEngu?,  Conchovar,  and  Mil,  the 
three  sons  of  Uamore,  with  their  namerons  sept,  being  driven  from  the 
islands  of  Scotland  by  the  Crithnians,  or  Plots,  came  into   Ireland,  the 
country  of  their  ancestors,  and  settled  for  a  while  in  Leinster ;  but,  being 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  land  they  held  there,  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
rent  exacted  for  it  by  Cairbre,  the  King  of  Tara,  they  crossed  the  Sbannoo 
into  Conoaught,  where  a  great  portion  of  the  population  was  still  com- 
posed of  their  own  ancient  race,  and  where  they  were  well  received  bj 
the  celebrated  Queen  Maeve,  who  granted  to  them  the  Islands  of  Aran. 
Here  they  Immediately  fortified  themselves  in  gr§at  stpne  duns,  that  most, 
at  that  time,  have  been  impregnable,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  objects 
of  our  curiosity  and  wonder  at  the  present  day.     The  names  of  the  three 
brothers  are  still  preserved  in  connexion  with  the  topography  of  the  islands. 
The  ancient  fort  on  the  Great  Island,  of  which  our  early  antiquaries  hai 
some  imperfect  knowledge,  and  which  occupies  the  most  interesting  position 
on  the  brow  of  the  loftiest  precipice  of  all  the  islands,  being  called  Don 
iEngus ;  the  great  fort  on  the  middle  island,  superior  in  strength  and  pre- 
servation to  the  former,  bearing  the  name  of  Dun  Connor,  or  Conchorar; 
and  the  name  of  Mil  being  associated  with  the  low  strand  of  Port  Har- 
vey, which  forms  the  hollow  or  undulation  of  the  kidney,  and  wasformerlr 
known  as  Murveagh  Mil,  or  the  Sea-plain  of  Mil." 

These  particulars  are  mentioned  in  O'Flaherty's  "  lar-Gonnaughf  and 
'^  Ogygia ;"  and  more  in  detail  in  an  Irish  manuscript  tract  on  tii« 
Firbolg9,  by  MacFirbis,  who  refers  to  much  older  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

Aran,  indeed,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  grandest  quarry  of  Gelti<: 
antiquities  in  Europe.  There  are  to  be  seen,  almost  as  the  builders  left 
them,  the  pagan  cromlech,  or  tomb,  of  a  pre-historic  age ;  the  monoHtlii 
equally  peculiar  to  the  earliest  state  of  society  in  the  world — the  fortress 
erected  by  the  hands  of  defiant,  perhaps  despairing  men,  dererminefl  to 
make  a  last  stand  pn  the  last  rock  which  separated  them  from  their  eQeini<^* 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  remorseless  ocean  on  the  other ;  the  pil^ 
monuments  of  early  saints,  the  pioneers  of  Christianity  among  a  peop*^ 
who,  however  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  metallic  objects  devotee 
to  war  or  the  chase,  or  even  to  domestic  purposes,  must  still  be  conside:^ 
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i^  fierce  barbarians.  No  donbt,  to  tbe  Christians  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
ceuturies,  the  forts  of  Don  iEu^s,  Dan  Goanor,-and  others,  still  remainuig 
upon  tbe  several  islands,  appeared  as  memorials  of  a  remote  age,  jnst  as  we 
may  bok  npon  the  fortresses  of  Trim,  or  Limerick,  Cahir,  or  Ardfinnao,  as  re- 
mains of  aperiodand  people  long  passed  away.  Bntto  the  thonghtf ul  traveller, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  relics  npon  the  islands  will  present  themselves  in 
the  churches,  nay,  the  very  d^elling-honses  of  the  saints,  who,  whether  of 
regal  or  homble  origin^  are  still  remembered  by  the  people,  whose  ancestors 
they  cqnverted  from  the  darkness  of  Dinidism  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  with 
feelings  of  reverential  gratitude.  No  district  in  Europe,  whetlier  on  island  or 
continent,  contains,  in  the  same  space,  so  many  architectural  monuments  of 
the  early  Christian  Church,  as  are  encompasssd  by  the  shores  or  clifiFs  of 
Aran.  In  the  Great  Island,  which  is  bnt  nine  miles  in  length,  are  tho 
remains  of  fourteen  principal  churches,  besides  the  shattered  fragments  of 
many  more,  the  names  of  which  are  not  clearly  identified.  In  buildings  of 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  in  a  remote  island,  situate  upon  the  uttermost 
edge  of  the  then  known  world,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  architectural 
grandeur,  at  least  that  kind  of  development  which  has  invariably  been  the 
result  of  a  long  course  of  power  and  prosperity  in  a  people ;  but,  in  the 
venerable  churches  of  Aran,  we  find  peculiarities  to  create  a  degree  of 
reverence  which  could  hardly  be  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  most 
magnificent  cathedral  of  medieval  times.  The  walLs  are  nsually  plain  and 
nnadomed,  but  the  masonry  is  Cyclopean,  such  as  may  be  found  in  pagan 
works,  perhaps  of  little  earlier  origin.  The  doorways,  when  original,  are 
striking  examples  of  pagan  architectural  forms  adapted  to  Christian  pur- 
poses, and  arc  evidently  copied  from  the  openings  to  monuments,  like  the 
pre-historic  sepulchres  of  Newgrange,  or  those  of  the  great  forts,  so  many ' 
examples  of  which  occur  both  in  the  islands  and  along  the  coast  of  the  west 
of  Irehind.  The  style,  at  any  rate,  is  essentially  Irish ;  and,  even  if  no 
record  of  the  early  history  of  Aran  remained,  the  peculiar  forms  of  the 
doorways,  and  other  openings  of  the  Celtic  buildings,  so  curiously  grouped 
together  npon  these  remote  rocks,  would  clearly  indicate,  at  least  to  the  intel- 
ligent i^itiquary,  that  the  place  bad  been  famous  during  the  earliest  period 
of  Irish  church  history,  as  a  seat  of  sanctity  and  devotion.  In  carefully 
examining  the  remains  in  several  of  the  sacred  Celtic  enclosures,  which  are 
still  generally  used  as  graveyards,  it  is  affecting,  sometimes,  to  remark  three 
principal  objects, — tj^ie  church  ;  the  ruins  of  the  cloonghau,  or  dwelling- 
nouse,  of  the  saint ;  and  thirdly,  the  aharia,  or  grave,  still  reverenced,  us 
containing  the  bones  of  the  pious  founder.  The  church,  house,  and  grave 
are  almost  undisturbed,  except  by  the  ravages  of  storm  or  rain,  after  a 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  years. 

Fired  with  a  desire  to  visit  the  great  Firbolgian  Fort  of  Dun  ^ogns<, 
we  made  bnt  little  delay  at  Mrs.  Costello's.  Armed  with  measuring 
tapes,  note-books,  and  sketching  materials,  we  started  over  the  rocks,  in 
the  direction  of  the  western  cliffs,  upon  the  highest  of  which  tbe  great 
Acropolis  of  Aran  stands,  at  a  height  of  302  feet  above  the  Atlantic  surges. 
A  smart  walk  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  object  of  one  day's  pilgrimage ; 
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ind  I  shall  never  forget  O'Donovan's  burst  of  entlmsiasm  when  the  old 
palace  fortress  of  the  days  of  Queen  Maeve  first  met  our  view.  He  literally 
shouted  with  delight,  and,  after  launching  his  umbrella  a  marveUom 
height  into  the  air,  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  shoated  again  and 
again.  And  indeed,  to  one  not  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  hoary 
pile,  the  scene  was  well  calculated  to  produce  feelings  of  intense  excitement. 
Nearly  the  whole  western  portion  of  Aran  is  a  desert — a  mere  wilderness; 
and  here,  upon  the  highest  point,  rose  the  mighty  walls  of  the  grandest 
barbaric  monument  in  Europe,  looking  as  old  as  the  awful  cliffs  npon  which 
they  stood.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  thotbooming  of  the  oce^io 
amongst  the  inaccessible  caverns  many  fathoms  below,  or  the  screaming  of 
birds,  who  seemed  clamorously  indignant  at  oor  intrusioa  upon  their 
dominion. 

At  first  sight,  the  Dun  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  came,  bnt. 
upon  examination,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  three  enclosures,  or  walls,  and  a 
portion  of  a  fourth,  of  dry  masonr}^  arranged  somewhat  in  a  horse-shf* 
form,  the  end  of  the  walls  reaching  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  wbicli 
bounds  the  work  on  its  southern  side.  The  innermost  enclosure  measures 
150  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  140  from  east  to  west;  bat  it  is  an 
opinion  vei*y  generally  received  amongst  antiquaries,  that  the  fort  was 
originally  of  an  oval  form,  and  that  at  present  only  half  of  it  remains,  the 
other  portion  having  probably  been  launched  into  the  Atlantic  when  the 
cliff  which  supported  it  had  been  undermined,  and  carried  awaj  dnriD<; 
the  raging  of  some  unrecorded  tempest.  The  wall,  where  it  has  suflered 
least  from  the  depredations  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  measures  abont 
20  feet  in  height,  and  may  be  described  as  being  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinct walls,  built  so  as  to  form  one  solid  mass.  Whether  there  wj5 
originally  but  one  wall,  and  that  an  outer  and  inner  coating  were  added  to 
strengthen  the  work,  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  but  the  same  description 
would  apply  to  the  walls  of  the  majority  t)f  the  Duns  of  Aran.  Upon 
the  interior  are  several  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
where,  no  doubt,  there  was  anciently  a  breast-work,  or  parapet,  to  shield 
the  warders  from  the  missiles  of  an  enemy.  The  second  enclosure  varies 
from  28  to  210  feet  in  width,  and  its  wall,  though  well  built,  has  neither 
the  height  nor  thickness  of  the  central  keep.  Upon  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
rock  outside  this  wall  is  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  tall,  jagged  stones,  socketed 
in  the  crevices,  and  so  thickly  arranged  in  irregular  rows,  that,  ahhongb 
many  have  fallen,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  between  them.  This  singular  mode 
of  defence  was  adopted  at  one  other  fort  on  Aran,  and,  we  believe,  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  To  a  fanciful  mind,  the  rude  upright  flags  might  appear, 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  evening,  as  the  old  defenders  of  the  fort,  changed 
by  Tuatha-de-Dauann  witchcraft  to  stone,  but  still  at  their  posts.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  outer,  circumvallation  varies  in  width  from  about 
130  to  over  G50  feet.  The  wall  has  suflered  considerably  from  storms,  hni 
much  more  from  the  depredations  of  i-abbit-hunters. 

Of  the  buildina;3  which,  no  doubt,  the  fort  anciently  contained,  no 
vestiges  remain.     They  could  have  had  no  foundation,  as  the  area  inclosed 
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13  entirely  rock.  Elsewhere,  however,  such  edifices,  called  clon^bans,  are 
to  be  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  OTIaheny,  in  his  "  West 
Coonanght,"  page  08,  describes  many  that  existed  in  h«s  time  as  "  a  kind 
of  building  of  stones,  layd  one  upon  another,  which  are  brought  to  a  roof 
"without  any  manner  of  mortar  to  cement  them,  some  of  which  cabins  will 
hold  forty  men  on  the  floor;  soe  ancient  nobody  knows  how  long  agoe  any 
of  them  were  made.  Scarcity  of  wood,  and  store  of  fit  stones  without, 
peradventurc,  found  out  the  first  invention." 

It  was  evening  before  we  had  done  measuring  and  sketching  the  great 
fort :  and  during  the  day  we  had  not  seen  a  single  hnman  being  abont  the 
place.  There  was  something  so  oppressive  in  the  loneliness  and  desolation 
of  the  locality,  and  in  the  utter  sterility  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  that 
after  witnessing  the  groat  broad  sun,  apparently,  seeking  an  evening  bath 
in  the  bright,  rolling  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  we  were  very  glad  to  retire  to 
onr  snug  little  room  at  Mrs.  Co&tello's. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  I  purpose  to  give  a  sketch  of  our  pro- 
ceedings in  other  portions  of  the  island,  as  also  in  Inismaan  and  Iniskeer, 
both  of  which  islands  contain  historical  antiquities,  pagan  and  Cbristiao, 
which,  if  belonging  to  any  other  country,  would  not  have  remained  unde- 
scribcd,  except  in  the  pages  of  an  hitherto  unpublished  manuscript. 


OUR  BRUSH  WITH  THE  PRIVATEER. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  crafts  that  floated  on  the  ocean  waves  was  his 
Majesty's  brig,  ''  Sea  Lark,"  of  twelve  guns.  Sailors  who  seem  to  divide 
their  affections  between  the  gentle  sex  and  a  good  ship,  called  the  Sea 
Lark  '^  the  sauciest  pet  in  the  service."  Her  spars  were  as  taunt  as  pine- 
trees,  and  as  graceful  in  their  tapering  proportions ;  and  her  standing  gear 
stood  upon  her  as  tight  as  fiddle  strings — ^t-heads,  blocks  and  trucks 
were  perfection  itself. 

''  I  tell  you  what,  Jem,"  said  a  lonnging  old  sailor  who  leaned  over 
the  wall  of  the  "  Holy  Ground,"  in  the  picturesque  town  of  Cove,  now 
Queeustown,  on  a  fine  spring  evening  in  the  year  1812,  *'  there  are  none 
of  the  craft  that  I  have  seen  or  sailed  in  in  my  time  at  all  equal  to  the  Sea 
Lark.  Just  look  at  her,  how  proudly  she  rides  to  her  auchor :  she 
looks  as  if  she  was  conferring  a  favour  on  the  water  by  floating  upon  it. 
There  is  nothing  wall-sided  upon  her.  See  what  a  sweet  run  she  has  aft« 
and  how  finely  she  tumbles  home  above  her  water-lines.  I  sailed  with  her 
skipper  (Captain  Griffiths)  when  he  was  a  mid  Jy  on  board  the  old  Victory, 
when  we  bore  down  upon  the  French  fleet  on  the  memorable  day  of  Tra- 
falgar. I  think  myself  that  Captain  Griffiths  owes  his  promotion  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  though,  1  need  not  tell  you,  Jem,  that  ray  lady  was  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  '  Old  Nel.'     I  can  tell  you  more,  Jem.     I  was  boatswain's 
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mate  when  the  squadron  was  lyin  g  at  Naples ;  Griffiths  was  sent  ashore 
with  a  despatch  from  Ladj  Haiiiilton.  The  old  gentleman  who  was  on 
board  at  that  time  (CarracioU  they  called  him),  with  his  son.  I  knew  hj 
the  look  of  her  ladyship  that  some  mischief  was  afloat,  and  I  walked  for- 
ward  towards  the  forecastle.  The  old  prince  atid  his  son  (how  well  I 
lemember  them)  were  great  favoarites  in  the  sbip,  and  a  queer  kind  of 
feeling  came  over  me,  Jem,  '  sailor-like  yon  know,'  that  a  white  sqasll 
was  coming  down  fast  upon  that  fine  old  man  and  the  young  chap  ;  and,  sme 
enough,  a  treacherous  and  unmanly  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  old  prince 
and  his  son  were  subjected  to  a  shameful  death,  all  because  a  great  and  a 

brave  man  was  weak  enough  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  a .    I 

knew  Nelson  long  and  well,  but  since  that  event  I  never  liked  him,  thoogli 
1  saw  him  die.  "*  If  the  Admiral  lived,  Sir  William,  who  now  commaDds 
this  station,  would  never  have  got  promotion,  inasmuch  as  '^  My  Ladr,' 
as  we  used  to  call  her,  hated  him*  Griffiths  is  going  to  be  married,  Jem- 
aye,  and  to  a  nice  lady,  too,  but  I  don't  think  that  the  same  Griffiths  is 

any  great  things,  though  f I  must  say  he  behaved  well  when  the  small 

craft  got  aground  at  Copeohageu.'' 

The  person  addressed  as  Jem  was  an  individual  distinguished  in  tbe 
locality  as  '^  Jem  Rattles,"  and  the  party  addressing  him  was  no  less  & 
person  than  "  Tom  Sparling,"  a  transfer  from  the  Kavy  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Service.  Jem  Rattles,  when  he  walked  on  shore,  appeared  to  have  no 
confidence  in  dry  land,  as,  in  his  waddlings,  he  seemed  to  have  made  ap 
his  mind  to  place  the  smallest  amount  of  pressure  on  his  feet.  In  fact,  be 
maintained  his  old  sea  legs.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  escaped  from  one  of 
the  pyramids,  or  was  a  fossil  mariner  of  the  time  when  Tyre  and  Carthage 
were  distinguished  for  maritime  enterprise.  He  looked  so  dry  and  calcined 
from  exposure  to  the  weather,  that  one  would  be  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  had  gone  through  a  slow  process  of  baking.  Still,  he  was  supple  of 
limb,  and  athleii^in  muscular  power,  possessing  all  the  characteristics  and 
desirable  qualifications  of  a  thoroagh-going  sailor.  Tom  Sparling  was  a 
man  of  a  very  different  aspect,  he  being  literally  as  broad  as  he  was  lon^. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  a  thorough- 
built  sea-dog. 

The  conversation  between  these  two  worthios  was  resumed  by  Jem 
Rattles  observing: — 

"  I  say,  Tom,  I  don't  think  that  this  marriage  of  Griffith's  is  likely  to 
come  off  so  soon  as  yon  imagine.  See,  the  brig  is  hove  short  at  her  anchors, 
the  foretopsail  is  loose  in  the  brails,  and  there  goes  blue-peter  to  the  fore." 

"  What's  up  now  ?"  said  Tom,  "  This  reminds  me  that  the  brig  took 
stores  on  board  yesterday,  and  was  said  to  be  going  round  to  Bantry." 

The  sun  was  fast  approaching  irs  setting,  and  it  illuminated  one  of  tbe 
most  pictardsque  and  magnificent  scenes  in  nature.  To  the  eastit^ard  Inv 
Rostellan  and  the  famed  Danish  settlement  of  Corkbeg.  On  the  north 
was  seen  the  terraced  and  Algerian-looking  town  of  Cove.  To  the  west 
the  then  newly.erected  government  naval  stores  at  HaulbowHne  Island 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  waves,  which  danced  and 
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sparkled  in  tbe  sanlight^  reflecting  the  last  smile  of  evening.  Omng  to  the 
natural  breakwater  of  Spike  and  Rat  Islands  and  the  adjacent  rocks,  a 
brisk  breeze  from  the  sonth-east  which  had  sprang  np  scarcely  raffled  the 
waters  of  this  noble  harbonr,  and  the  shadows  of  the  graceful  hull  and 
tapering  spars  of  the  Sea  Lark  were  reflected  with  scarcely  a  quiver  in  the 
gentlj-ebbing  tide.  On  board  the  brig  all  was  now  bustle  and  activity, 
and  the  crew  of  the  gallant  craft  crowded  her  deck  and  swarmed  up  her 
rigging  like  bees.  Yards  having  been  hobted  and  sails  sheeted  home  and 
trimmed,  the  Sea  Lark's  anchor  was  hove  np  to  her  bows  and  secmred, 
and  she  glided  down  channel,  standing  to  the  northward.  At  first  her 
motion  was  slow ;  but  on  opening  the  Spit  Bank  she  began  to  feel  the 
breeze,  and  as  she  tacked  through  the  entrance  of  the  harbonr  nothing 
more  beautifal  coald  meet  the  eye  of  the  sailor.  Captain  Griffiths  was 
proud  of  the  Sea  Lark,  and  justly  so,  for  indeed  she  was  a  sweet  craft  of 
ber  class,  sailed  like  a  witch,  and  was  a  splcndid.sea  boat.  As  she  careened 
down  to  her  beariugs,  but  not  an  inch  beyond,  under  the  pressure  of  her 
canvas,  Griffiths  paced  the  quarter  deck,  proud  as  a  monarch,  but,  happily, 
ignorant  of  the  trying  scenes  which  awaited  him  and  were  near  at  hand. 
Twilight  had  faded,  and  night  had  come  on  before  tbe  Sea  Lark  had 
;\yeatbered  the  Cork  harbour  light ;  but  the  moon  rose  glorioosly,  silvering 
the  carling  crests  of  the  waves,  and  displaying  in  richest  beauty  the  border 
of  snow-white  foam  that  broke  on  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  harbour,  i 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  night,  Mr.  Spenser  ?*'  said  Captain  Grif- 
fiths to  his  first  lieutenant,  who  happened  to  be  officer  of  the  watch. 

'^  I  think  it  will  freshen.  This  is  the  first  of  the  spring  equinox,  and 
I  should  say  it  would  be  as  well  to  make  everything  as  snug  as  possible 
aloft,  though  the  Sea  Lark  is  a  real  stiff  'un  under  canvas." 

"  She  bears  all  the  sail  she  has  now  on  her  with  evident  ease,  and 
without  straining.  However,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  prudent  to  adopt  your 
suggestion." 

This  conversation  between  the  skipper  and  his  first  lieutenant  had 
scarcely  concluded,  when  a  heavy  squall  struck  the  Sea  Lark,  but  she  rose 
from  her  dip  like  a  dolphin  through  the  clouds  of  spray  caused  by  her  rapid 
course  through  the  water. 

*'  The  wind  came  nearly  as  soon  as  your  advice,  Mr.  Spenser,"  said 
Captain  Griffiths,  giving  himself  three  or  four  good  shakes,  which  sent 
the  water  drops  flying  from  off  the  surface  of  his  pea  jacket,  and  clewing 
up  to  the  weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck.  Top-gallant  masts  were  soon 
housed  and  topsails  reefed,  and  the  Sea  Lark  stood  to  the  westward  on  the 

starboard  tack. 

*«**♦  *** 

On  the  evening  on  which  our  little  story  opens,  the  parting  between 
Captain  Griffiths  and  Alice  Moreland  partook  of  an  amount  of  interest  and 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  fair  girl  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  risks  contingent  on  the  life  of  a  sailor  during  a  short  cruise. 
Alice  Moreland  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer,  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  a  long  and  arduous  career,  and  who,  after  having 
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wasted  his  best  years  and  energies  in  the  service  of  his  country,  died  pwr 
and  penniless,  the  recipient  of  what  is  called  ^'  half  pay,"  after  having  seen 
in  his  time  class-inflocnce  and  class-insolence  promoted  above  merit,  and 
to  find  himself  a  subaltern  to  mere  pretension.  Through  the  inflaence  of 
a  friend  who  had  known  him  at  a  period  when  the  throbbings  of  a  hi; 
ambition  seemed  easy  of  being  realized,  he  succeeded  in  his  old  dajs  in 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  his  only  son  to  a  commission  in  the  nary. 
The  young  man  went  to  sea,  and  in  the  stirring  events  of  that  period  which 
opened  the  nineteenth  century,  he  earned  honoar  and  renown  ap  to  a  cer- 
tain time,  when  he  became  a  victim  of  a  low  vice,  that  of  habitual  intoxi- 
cation ;  and  at  a  critical  period,  on  a  *'  cutting-out  expedition,"  it  would 
seem  that  the  disabled  physical  powers  and  unstrung  nerves  of  the  anhappj 
young  men  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  doing  a  man's  duty.  He  w»5 
accused  of  cowardice  in  face  of  the  enemy.  He  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  condemned  to  death.  During  the  few  bitter  honrs  which 
elapsed  between  his  sentence  and  its  execution,  Frederick  Moreland  (for 
such  was  his  name)  experienced  the  greatest  kindness  from  Captain  Grif- 
fiths, and  when  about  to  be  led  forth  to  death,  he  made  it  a  last  request 
that  Captain  Griffiths  should  always  keep  the  interests  of  old  Lieutenant 
Moreland  and  of  Alice  (the  poor  fellow's  father  and  sister)  always  in  view 
and  under  his  special  observation.  This  request  Captain  Griffiths  pro- 
mised faithfully  to  fulfil. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1810,  that  the  attention  of  the  lonngen 
and  idlers  on  the  clififs  and  look-out  points  of  Cove  harbour  was  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  of  war,  evidently,  from  her  size  and  ap- 
parent number  of  guns  a  line-of- battle  ship,  slowly  entering  the  noble 
harbour.  The  ship  had,  apparently,  come  a  long  voyage.  She  looked 
like  a  sea-bird  weary  afler  flight,  and  she  bore  about  her,  both  in  hull  and 
^'^SS^^Si  well-marked  signs  and  indications  of  having  battled  with  ocean 
and  tempest.  As  the  storm-beaten  ship  approached  the  nsnal  man-of- 
war  anchorage,  two  individuals  marked  her  approach  with  feverish  anxiety. 
These  individuals  were  Lieutenant  Moreland  and  his  daughter  Alice,  for 
it  was  in  that  ship  that  the  Lieutenant's  son,  Fred.  Moreland,  was  serving 
as  second  lieutenant.  The  massive  anchor,  with  its  heavy  chain  cable, 
were  let  fall  from  the  bows,  and  the  huge  ship  rounded  to  the  tide.  She 
looked  like  some  huge  animated  being,  fdtigued  with  buffetting  winds  and 
storms,  and  now  taking  a  position  of  ease  in  swinging  to  her  berth  in  the 
placid  anchorage  of  Cove  harbour.  Shoals  of  small  boats  clustered  around 
the  newly-arrived  ship,  and  many  an  upturned  face  looked  in  vain  for  the 
features  of  loved  ones  who  were  destined  never  to  return,  or  recognise 
those  who  had  come  back  after  encountering  the  dangers  of  sea  and  war. 
Amongst  the  first  from  the  shore  who  stepped  on  board  the  newly  •arrived 
ship  were  Lieutenant  Moreland  and  his  lovely  daughter,  Alice,  They  looked 
and  looked  in  vain,  for  a  sight  of  him  who  was  so  truly  dear  to  them.  Grif- 
bp,  as  lientenant,  was  on  deck,  and  at  once  recognised  the  likeness  be 
tween  his  unfortunate  shipmate  and  the  lady  and  gentleman  before  him, 
He  had  a  sad  story  to  record,  and  the  brave  old  man  and  his  daughter, 
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who  but  a  short  time  before  had  their  hearts  brimful  with  joyons  hope, 
descended  the  ship^s  side  and  returned  to  their  silent  home,  plunged  in  the 
deepest  soitow,  and  pierced  with  the  bitterest  and  most  humiliating 
affliction. 

The  kindness  and  consideration  evinced  by  Griffiths  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Alice  the  warmest  gi*atitude,  and,  in  fact,  the  sincerest  affection, 
for  the  man  who  had  proved  himself  the  friend  of  her  unhappy  brother. 
The  old  Lieutenant  did  not  long  survive  this  bitter  bereavement  of  che- 
rished hope ;  and  his  orphan  daughter  became  the  sole  occupant  of  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  cottages,  that  seemed  to  ne^itle  amidst  shrubs  and  trees, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  of  that  section  of  Cove  harbour  known  as 
East  Ferry.  Day  after  day.  Captain  Griffiths  was  a  constant  visiter  at  the 
cottage,  and  strove,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  assuage  the  mental 
sufferings  and  subdue  the  bitter  and  hateful  reminiscences  of  an  event 
which,  whilst  cutting  short  the  life  of  one  so  dear  to  her  by  a  disgraceful 
end,  deprived  her,  even  his  own  sister,  of  the  power  of  blessing  his  memory. 
At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  those  interviews  between  Alice  and  Captain 
Griffiths,  the  sailor  offered  her  bis  hand  in  marriage,  and  the  offer  wa-t 
accepted ;  but,  with  all  a  woman's  pride,  she  reminded  him,  and  solemnly 
warned  him  not  to  forget,  that  he  had  now  pledged  his  troth,  for  life,  to  a 
woman  the  sister  of  one  whose  professional  career  had  been  stained  by  the 
impntation  of  a  crime,  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  of  which  any  man 
could  be  guilty,  whose  profession  it  was  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  his 
country. 

The  reply  of  Griffiths  was  manly  and  sailor-like.  *'  I  knew  your 
brother  well,  Alice,"  said  he,  "and  he  was  no  coward.  He  was  as 
physically  brave  as  a  lion,  and  he  met  his  death  with  the  calm  composure 
of  a  truly  brave  man.  What  was  called  cowardice  in  him  was  drunken- 
ness ;  and  I  believe  that  a  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  my  poor  unfor- 
tunate shipmate,  your  brother.  Even  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
for  which  be  died,  it  would  not  influence  me  for  a  moment  with  regard  to 
yon,  to  whom  I  feel  the  deepest  and  most  unalterable  affection.** 

"Then,  be  it  so,  Walter,"  said  Alice,  whose  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears,  as  she  heard  the  observations  which  Griffiths  made  relative  to 
Frederick  Moreland.  "  If  yon  think  me  worthy  of  you,"  continued  the 
beautiful  girl,  "  I  am  yours  for  ever.  But,  tell  me,  Walter,  will  you  be 
long  absent  on  this  voyage  you  are  going  to  take,  as  I  feel  a  kind  of 
uneasiness  on  your  account  which  I  cannot  recover  myself  out  of?" 

"  Nonsense,  pet,"  replied  Griffiths,  as  he  burst  into  a  long,  loud,  and 
joyous  laugh';  "  yon  women  are  as  superstitious  as  Danish  sailors.  And 
will  yon  tell  me  what  danger  is  there  in  going  round  the  coast  in  the 
Sea  Lark.  By  Jove,  .for  a  mere  trifle,  I  would  make  you  come  round  with 
ns.  I  intend  to  bo  your  guest  at  tea  this  evening,  Alice,  so  be  quick,  as 
I  mnst  be  on  board  within  an  hour. 

i\lice  was  not  long  in  getting  the  tea  equipage  in  order;  but,  despite 
every  effort  to  shake  it  off,  a  feeling,  or  rather  sad  foreboding,  haunted  her 
like  a  shadow.     This  did  not  pass  the  observation   of  Griffiths,  who 
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acconated  for  it  by  assigning  it  to  the  affection  which  he  kneir  Alice  bore 
to  him.  He  tried  to  converse  as  gaily  as  possible,  but  to  no  purpose,  as 
the  fair  girl  gave  indications  of  unspeakable  sadness.  The  time  arrired 
when  the  sailor  should  return  to  his  ship,  and,  as  he  rose  to  take  his  leaTe, 
Alice  burst  into  tears.  After  an  affectionate  parting,  Griffiths  proceeded 
on  board  the  Sea  Lark,  and  Alice  watched  the  vessel  which  bore  him  she  so 
deeply  loved,  until  the  white  sails  of  the  brig  faded  in  the  hazy  distance. 

As  the  Sea  Lark  continued  her  course,  the  wind  freshened  until  it  rose  to 
half  a  gale,  and  as  the  gallant  craft  rushed  through  the  foam,  clouds  of 
spray  dashed  over  her  quarter  and  deluged  the  decks.  Her  spars,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  sails,  whipped  like  fishing  rods,  and  at  this  time  the 
Sea  Lark  was  going  tbiiteen  knots  an  hour. 

''  The  wind  is  westing  a  point  or  two,"  ssud  Spenser,  addressing  Cap- 
tain Griffiths,  ^^  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  ^  go  about,'  and  give  the 
coast  a  '  wide  birth.'  I  don't  like  a  lee  shore  in  a  square-rigged  craft,** 
continued  Spenser,  laughing,  '*  I  have  got  enough  of  that  kind  of  thing  in 
my  time." 

As  the  lieutenant  spoke,  the  thunder  of  the  huge  breakers  conid  be 
heard  on  board,  and  from  time  to  time  when  the  moon  would  shine  out, 
the  giant  rocks  that  girdled  the  coast  could  be  seen  covered  with  foam 
and  spray. 

"  You  have  given  such  good  advice  before  this  evening,  be  it  so,* 
replied  Griffith ;  "  pass  the  word," 

'*  Stand  by,  about  ship,"  shouted  Spenser,  through  his  trumpet,  and  in 
one  minate  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain  was  heard  above  the  tem- 
pest like  the  sound  of  the  oboe  above  an  orchestra.  Every  man  was  at  his 
post,  when  the  helm  was  *^put  down,"  and  the  Sea  Lai'k  ran  up  in  the  wind 
•  like  a  sea-bird  emerging  from  the  water.  The  yards  having  been  braced 
round,  the  brig  rushed  off  on  the  '^  port"  tack,  standing  to  the  southward. 

She  is  behaving  well  to  night,  Mr.  Spenser,  said  Griffiths,  who  never 
went  below  from  the  time  the  brig  left  her  moorings,  but  I  fear  we  have 
not  had  the  worst  of  the  gale  yet;  it  looks  very  unsettled  to  windward. 

"  I  think  we  are  in  for  a  full  sneezer  before  daybreak,"  replied  Spenser, 
who  was  now  dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  oilskin  overalls.  ^*  I  never  knew 
a  sudden  shift  of  wind  to  S.W.  at  this  season,  that  it  did  not  blow  hard." 

"  Sail,  ho,"  sung  out  the  "  look-out,"  from  the  fore-top. 

"  Where  away  ?"  shouted  Griffith,  "  come  below," 
The  look-out,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  descended  from  the  exalted  but 
unenviable  position  which  he  had  occupied,  and,  approaching  the  captain 
and  Spenser,  who  were  standing  to  windward  of  the  main  mast,  said  that 
^'  he  saw  a  large  vessel,  about  five  miles  to  the  southward,  bearing  towards 
the  land." 

'^  We  must  soon  see  what  she  is,  as  she  will  cross  our  course  within  half- 
an-hour  if  the  look-out  speaks  right,"  observed  Griffiths. 

The  anxiety  of  the  captain  and  his  lieutenant  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
ter of  the  strange  craft  extended  to  the  crew,  and  many  a  practised  eye 
sought  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  stranger. 
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'^  Halloa !  I  seo  her,'*  said  Bill  Marlin  (a  tall,  wirj-looklng  tar,  as  be 
stood  in  the  weather-shronds,)  ''  and  I'm  blowed  if  I  don't  believe  she  is  a 
down  South  Yankee — I  know  she  is  ;  she  is  one  of  them  low,  long  craft 
they  send  out  a  privateering.*' 

'^  If  so,  she  is  in  the  wrong  box,"  said  another  sailor,  a  second  edition 
of  Bill ;  *'  the  guns  of  the  Sea  Lark  would  make  short  work  of  her." 

**  I  tell  you  what,  ,tack,  you  mistake,"  replied  Bill.  "  The  Yankee  has 
more  teeth  than  we  have,  and  I  know  the  lubber  is  up  for  mischief.  He 
did  not  pipe  down  to-night ;  all  the  hammoclcs  are  in  the  nettings." 

"  Let  us  have  a  look  at  her,  Bill,"  said  Jack  Trjsil,  as  he  took  up  his 
position  alongside  of  Marlin.  He  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  approaching  ship, 
and,  after  scrutinizing  her  from  stem  to  stem,  as  she  rose  and  fell  with  the 
sea,  he  said,  ''  You  are  right,  Bill,  I  know  by  her  flimsy  cotton  canvas  that 
she  is  a  Yankee.  She  is  a  three-masted  schooner,  as  long  as  a  street,  and 
she  is  going  through  the  weather,  she  is  like  smoke.  The  fellow  sees  us 
he's  luffing  to  get  on  our  weather  quarter ;  that  looks  game,  doesn't  it, 
Bill  ?*'  continued  Jack,  as  he  jumped  on  deck. 

*'  We'll  h^ve  a  brush,  or  Fm  a  harpoon,"  observed  Bill.  "  I  counted 
his  ports,  and,  if  I  am  not  oot  in  my  reckoning,  he  carries  sixteen 
^  bull-dogs'  and  a  long  swivel  aft." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  two  anxious  watchers  observed 
the  movements  of  the  strange  sail  that  every  moment  approached  closer 
to  the  brig  that  was  now  lying,  gunwale  under,  to  the  fury  of  the  gale. 

*'  I  smell  powder  already,"  observed  Spenser ;  "  the  Yankee  is  well 
ihanned  and  armed,  and  I  fear  is  too  heavy  for  us  in  this  weather." 

Griffith  made  no  reply,  but  continued  for  some  time  as  if  wrapt  in 
deep  reflection,  and,  as  if  waking  from  sleep,  he  said,  suddenly  addressing 
Spenser  with  unusual  stemnessi  *'  Pipe  all  hands,  and  clear  for  action  I" 

The  order  was  scarcely  given  when  all  was  energy  and  active  bustle 
on  board  the  Sea  Lark.  The  port  and  starboard  guns  were  loaded  with  as 
much  promptness  and  precision  as  if  the  brig  was  '*  going  free  under  top- 
gallant sails  and  royals. 

''  If  this  felk)w  sliows  fight,  as  I  am  sure  he  will,  our  plan  will  be," 
said  Griffiths,  addressing  Spenser,  *<  to  let  him  get  to  windward  of  us,  and 
give  him  the  whole  of  the  weather  broadside,  then  we  will  wear  the  brig, 
even  if  we  should  lose  every  spar  in  her,  and  give  him  the  other  broad- 
side, which  will  become  a  weather  one  by  the  movement  of  which  I  speak ; 
and  Spenser,  if  you  should  survive  me  in  this  encounter,  fight  the  Sea  Lark 
till  she  goes  down  beneath  your  feet."  There  was  an  air  of  solemnity  in 
the  manner  which  Griffiths  expressed  the  latter  part  of  his  observations 
that  showed  that  the  forebodings  expressed  by  Alice  afiected  him.  Having 
gvren  his  orders,  he  assumed  that  cool  indiflerence  to  danger  which 
characterized  the  scliool  of  Britiah  sailors  of  his  time. 

"  I  like  your  plan  well,  in  everything,"  replied  Spenser,  "  but  the  wear- 
ing, in  doing  which,  I  fear,  we  will  lose  our  masts." 

"  We  never  could  fight  our  leeward  guns  in  this  weather,"  replied 
Griffiths,  coldly,  as  he  looked  through  his  telescope  at  the  stranger.      ''  If 
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they  fight  their  ship  as  well  as  they  sail  her,  we  shall  hare  some  hot  vork 
on  hands ;  there  goes  np  his  bunting  at  last*'  continaed  he,  '*  stars  and 
stripes,  of  course.     About  ship." 

The  Sea  Lark  head  was  again  tamed  towards  the  shore,  and,  as  she 
careened  to  the  sea,  in  her  rapid  course,  it  was  evident  the  Yankee  was 
gaining  on  her.  "  Leave  her  away  a  point  or  two,"  said  GrifBths,  and  as 
the  saucy  little  craft  was  eased  off  more  with  the  wind,  she  danced  over  tbc 
heavy  tumbling  sea.  When  about  four  miles  off  the  land  the  Yankee 
came  within  range,  which  fact  was  announced  by  a  round  shot  passing 
throngh^the  fore-topsail  of  the  brig,  now  about  a  half  mile  ahead  and  to 
windfvanl  of  the  Yankee,  on  whose  decks  numbers  of  half-naked  sailon 
were  to  be  seen  preparing  for  the  approaching  combat. 

"  This  won't  do,"  said  Griffiths,  "  bear  away  and  get  to  leeward  of  the 
Yankee,  and  as  he  passes  give  him  a  broadside."  After  this  order  had 
been  given  a  period  of  fearful  suspense  ensued.  The  Yankee  did  not  seem 
to  understand  the  movements  of  the  brig,  as  she  foamed  through  sea-way; 
the  American  was  congratulating  himself  on  an  easy  capture,  when  the  Se^i 
Lark  fired  her  six  starboard  guns  into  her  formidable  rival.  "  Stand  by 
to  wear  ship,"  was  now  passed,  and  before  the  Yankee  conld  return  the 
fire  the  Sea  Lark  literally  lay  over  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  as  she  was  wore 
round. 

"Bravo,  good  masts  !"  shouted  Spenser,  as  he  called  lustily  to  "  brace 
round  the  yards  lively ;"  and  as  the  brig  righted  on  the  other  tack,  the 
**  port  "  broadside  was  sent  at  the  upper  works  of  the  "  three  master."  As 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  main-mast  of  the  Yankee  feel  over  the  side, 
carrying  the  fore-topmast  with  it.  So  rapid  and  so  novel  was  this  ma- 
noeuvre, that  the  captain  of  the  Donald  Richardson  (the  name  which  the 
Yankee  ship  bore),  was  quite  taken  by  surprise ;  but  as  the  brig  was  pre- 
paring to  renew  the  encounter,  the  disabled  American  poured  a  deadly 
volley  into  the  Sea  Lark,  which  did  some  damage  to  her  hull,  and  laid  many 
a  fine  seamen  a  mangled  corpse  on  the  deck.  A  shot  hit  Griffiths  below  the 
right  shoulder  and  nearly  severed  the  arm  from  the  body. 

As  he  fell  in  the  arms  of  Spenser,  he  said — "  Don't  mind  me ;  Alice 
was  right.  Poor  Alice,  what  will  become  of  you !  Save  your  ship  by 
getting  out  of  range  of  the  Yankees'  guns.  You  need  not  trouble  yoorself 
more  about  him,  he  will  be  ashore,  and  go  to  pieces  within  an  hour.  Take 
me  below,"  continued  Griffiths,  "  I  feel  very  weak." 

The  surgeon  of  the  brig  succeeded  in  stopping  the  blood  which  had 
been  flowing  fast  from  the  wound,  caused  by  the  amputation  of  the  right 
arm  of  Griffiths,  who  was  now  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  weakness,  no  hope 
whatever  being  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Amongst  the  dead  were 
numbered  Bill  Marlin  and  Jack  Trysil,  of  whom  Jack  Oakum  (the  great 
yam  spinner  of  the  crew)  said,  "  I  would  as  soon  myself,  or  the  captain 
was  dead,  as  either  of  them.  There  is  no  one  aboard  now  to  have  a  lark 
with,  as  poor  Bill  and  Jack  are  gone." 

At  daybreak  the  gale  continued  to  blow  with  the  greatest  violence,  a* 
the  brig  kept  well  off  the  land.     Far  to  leeward  the  American  was  to  be 
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seen,  despite  of  the  exertions  of  her  crew,  drifting  hopelefgly  to  destruc- 
tion, ontside  of  the  reach  of  all  human  aid.  Onward  she  drove  before  the 
tempest  lilse  a  doomed  thing,  bearing  to  their  death  hundreds  of  brave  but 
despairing  men.  As  the  sickly  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  she  nearcd  the 
rock-bound  coast,  on  which  the  distracted  waters  broke  in  the  wilduess  and 
teiTor  of  frenzy.  She  rolled  broadsides  on  the  rocks  when  she  was  struck 
by  a  tremendous  sea  which  tumed  her  keel  up.  She  was  boi-no  back 
again  by  receding  watei*s,  and  was  dashed  in  fragments  by  returning  ones 
against  the  giant  sentries  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland 
Not  ooe  of  her  crew  survived  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  once  proud  ship. 
''  Donald  Richardson,"  the  celebrated  privateer,  and  the  terror  of  our  mer- 
cantile marine. 

The  command  of  the  Sea  Lark  having  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Spenser,  he 
determined  on  beanng  back  at  once  for  Cove,  and  eai'ly  on  the  morning  after 
the  encounter,  the  brig  was  running  briskly  for  harbour.  The  wind  being  fair, 
she  arrived  at  her  moorings  early  in  the  afternoon ;  but  how  changed. 
The  dashing  craft  that  looked  so  graceful  when  leaving  on  the  previous  eve- 
ning, now  returned  to  the  port  shattered  by  shot,  and  bearing  the  wounded, 
the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Spenser,  after  reporting  himself  to  the  admiral, 
and  recording  the  events  of  the  previoud  night,  lost  no  time  in  having 
Griffiths  carefully  borne  to  the  cottage  of  Alice.  The  meeting  between 
them  was  most  affecting ;  and,  as  she  saw  him  who  left  her  a  few  short 
hours  before,  full  of  youth,  hope,  and  manly  beauty,  return  maimed, 
bruised,  and  dying,  she  wept  bitterly.  I^ng  and  cai'efully  did  she  nui*Sd 
and  tend  her  wounded  sailor.  But  she  was  rewarded  for  all  her  care  as 
she  saw  her  patient  slowly  but  steadily  recovering.  The  Sea  Lark  was  put 
out  of  commission  to  refit,  and  when  sbc  was  made  good  as  ever,  Spenser 
was  promoted  to  command  her.  It  is  almo^^t  needless  to  say  that  Griffiths 
man-ied  Alice,  or  that  a  number  of  young  Griffiths  appeared  on  the  stage. 
AValtor  Griffiths  rose  to  be  an  admiral  in  the  service  which  he  adorned,  but 
it  does  not  apper  that  he  ever  trod  a  quarter-deck  after  the  eventful  night 
of  "  Our  brush  with  the  Privateer." 


A  GLANCE  FROM  THE  WINGS. 

One  grows  very  tired  sometimes  of  respectabilitj',  even  of  respectability  in 
amusement.  Hence  it  was  that  the  regular  drama,  after  a  while,  began  to 
pall  upon  my  taste,  and  upon  that  of  my  friend,  W.  Shakspere.  We  were, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  sick  of  Sheridan ;  and  such  other  of  the  legitimate 
comics  as  still  retain  possession  of  the  stage,  we  knew  by  heart.  Even  the 
Italian  Opera  ceased  to  have  charms  for  us,  and  the  sweetness  of  llossini 
and  Bellini,  the  everything  that  is  good  and  grand  of  Mozart,  and  the  noise 
and  namby-pamby  of  Verdi  began  to  affect  our  ears,  temporary  barbarians 
that  Me  are,  pretty  much  alike.  Decomm,  too,  was  distasteful  to  us — ^and 
the  audiences  at  the  regular  theatres  are  always  f  trictly  decorous.      Ladies 
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in  fall  dress,  and  gentlemen  la  black  co^^ts  and  wliite  neckclotbs,  are  no 
doabt,  pleasing  objects  to  look  upon,  bat  we  had  seen  them  too  often.  We 
knew  the  face  of  every  play-goer  pretty  much  as,  no  doabt,  eyery  pliy- 
goer  knew  ours.  All  this  became,  at  last,  monotonous  and  nnbearable,  and 
80,  as  men  take  a  tonic  to  restore  their  appedte,  or  a  swim  in  the  cold  sa 
to  brace  up  their  relaxed  muscles,  we  deteimined  to  plunge  into  a  lower 
society,  and  see  if  an  acquaintance  with  the  lower  forms  of  our  favourite 
amusement  would  not  give  us  back  the  enjoyment  in  It  which  we  had  for- 
merly had. 

For  these,  therefore,  and  other  good  causes,  we  set  out,  one  night  last 
winter,  to  see  how  things  were  managed  at  a  small  place  of  Thespiaa  en- 
tertainment of  which  we  had  heard  some  time  before. 

The  theatre  which  we  went  to  visit  did  no(  alvf ays  hold  the  infeiior 
position  which  it  holds  at  present.  The  time  was  when  it  was  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort :  that,  to  be  sure,  w^b  a  time  when  diogy  houses,  whicb 
are  now  let  in  tenements,  and  swarm  with  dirty,  though  noisy  and  merr7 
children,  were  the  abode  of  an  aristocracy  which  has  long  since  quitted 
them,  and  flown  to  other  quarters.  The  time  was,  when  the  space  dov 
occupied  by  the  pit  and  boxes  which  accomn^odate  a  somewhat  hamble 
audience,  was  filled  with  periwigged  and  red-heeled  gallants,  who  wore  bj 
their  side  rapiers,  which  they  were  by  no  means  slow  to  drav^  upon  occasion, 
and  by  ladies  powdered  and  rouged,  and  only  in  their  best  circumference  of 
petticoat,  resembling  the  fair  ones  of  the  present  day.  And  ladles  and 
gallants 'were  there  to  listen  to  some  of  thesublimest  strains  that  mnslci^m 
ever  composed,  strains  which,  even  now,  softer  a  hundred  musical  fasiiion^ 
have  flourished  and  failed,  still  by  turns  delight  and  awe  us,  as  a  century  hence 
they  will  delight  and  awe  our  grandchildren.  And  see,  as  the  famed^no^s^ 
takes  his  seat,  and  the  music  rolls  on,  now  touching  and  tender,  now  grand 
and  solemn,  now  again  terrible,  how  the  whole  audience,  that  hard-hearted, 
frivolous  eighteenth  century  audience  is  moved,  or  feigns  to  be  so.  Thongli 
no,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  feigning.  The  gambler  for  a  while  forgets  bis 
cards  and  dice,  the  run  of  bad  luck  which  overtook  him  last  night,  and 
the  favouring  turn  of  fortune  which  he  hopes  will  to-night  retrieve  bis  past 
losses :  the  duellist,  too.  Is  softened,  and  is  led  to  think  that,  perhaps, 
there  are  nobler  things  in  life  than  deciding  knotty  points  in  the  lav  of 
honour,  or  marking  out  the  ground  for  some  friend  whom  that  rigid  code 
has  compelled  to  go  out  to  endeavour  to  take  the  life  of  hja  fellow  man, 
while  risking  his  own.  As  the  strain  flows  on,  his  mind  goes  back  to  tbe 
days  when  he  yet  was  young  and  unstained  Ayiih  blood,  and  ere  he  bad 
forgotten  to  pray,  and  learnt  instead  to  swear.  The  coquette  near  him 
positively  forgets  laces,  ribbons,  lap-dogs,  and  flirtations,  and,  for  a  wbile, 
is  a  being  of  rational,  nay,  even  of  noble  mind  and  feeling.     While  again, 

alone  in  a  comer  of  the  house,  stands  one .     Bah  I  I  am  dreaming 

of  old  times :  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  present. 

''  A  drama  of  thrilling  interest.  Comic  songs.  The  whole  to  conclnde 
with  the  new  grand  Christmas  pantomime.  Boxes,  four  pence ;  pit,  tvo 
pence."     While,  gentle  reader,  if  you  be  a  very  humble  votary  of  the  drama, 
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one  whom  natore  has  endowed  with  Doble  tastes,  while  fortune  has  reiy 
culpably  neglected  to  provide  yon,  to  any  great  de^ee,  with  the  means  of 
indnlging  them,  yet,  fear  not,  even  yon  are  not  forgotten,  and  a  simple 
penny  will  introdace  yon  to  the  gallery.     If  yon  i^re  a  bloated  aristocrat, 
and  scorn  to  mingle  with  the  ignoble  vulgar,  five  shillings  will  procure  for 
you,  and  as  many  friends  as  may  accompany  you^  a  private  box.     But 
you  may  get  a  still  better  place  at  an  easy  rate.     A  seat  in  the  stage  box 
may  be  had  for  a  shilling.     The  only  matters  to  be  remarked  with  respect 
to  this  is,  that  there  is  no  stage  box  and  no  seat.     The  term,  "  stage 
box"  is  an  euphemism,  and  when  translated  into  plain  English  it  means, 
''  behind  the  scenes."     To  this  part  of  the  house  my  friend  and  I,  having 
respectively  paid  our  shilling,  betook  ourselves.     The  house,  as  well  as  we 
could  see  it  through  a  hole  in  the  curtain,  was  moderately  full,  with  a  not 
very  aristocratic,  but  by  no  means  an  "  unrespectable,"  audience.      Small 
tradespeople  filled  the  boxes,  there  were  workmen  in  the  pit,  and  the 
nsnal  rabble  in  the  gallery.     After  an  overture,  performed  by  a  somewhat 
slender  band,  W.  and  I  were  driven  aside  into  any  comers  x^hich  we  could 
find,  and  in  which  we  would  not  be  visible  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  and 
the  '^  drama  of  thrilling  interest"  be^^an.     I  was  at  the  time — ^and  I  con- 
confess  that  I  still  am — utterly  unable  to  say  what  this  production  was 
about.     I  gave  my  whole  attention  to  it,  but  it  was  above  my  comprehen- 
sion.    Where  the  action  took  place,  whether  on   board  a  ship  and  in  a 
storm,  or  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  has  never  been  quite  clear  to  me, 
though,  from  the  cirumstances  of  frequent  reference  being  made  to  a  light- 
house, and  of  one  of  the  principal  characters  being  given  to  hitching  up  his 
trowsers,  making  alternate  allusions  to  his  lee  scuppers,  and  to  a  certain 
Poll,  whose  absence  he  deplored,  and  having  occasional  recourse  to  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  drama  was  of  a  nau- 
tical cast.     The  plot  was  rather  obscure.     There  were,  of  course,  several 
ruffians,  and  two   or  three  virtuous  individuals  ;    and,  at   a  particular 
moment,  a  lady  rushed  forward  on  the  stage  and  claimed  somebody  for 
her  long-lost  child.      Thereupon  two  men  were  shot,   and  three  more 
thrown,  either  over  board  or  down    a   precipice,  the  female  survivors 
sank  upon  their  kneeis,  and  the  males  took  off  their  hats  with  their  left 
and  pointed  to  heaven  with  their  right  hands,  and  with   this  satisfactory 
conclusion  the  curtain  fell.     I  take  it  that  the  audience  understood  what  it 
was  all  about,  for  they  applauded  with  the  greatest  energy,  bnt^  for  my 
own  part,  I  can  give  no  clearer  report  of  the  proceedings  than  what  appears 
above.     After  this  dramatic  performance,  a  gentleman  in  evening  costume 
**•  went  on"  and  sang  a  song,  in  the  chorus  of  which  the  entire  audience 
joined,  the  singer  beating  time  with  a  roll  of  music  as  they  did  so.     Then 
came  a  part  of  the  entertainment  of  which  I  hardly  know  to  say  whether 
it  was  the  more  pitiable  or  comic.   Two  veiy  little  children,  so  little  indeed 
that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  toddle  on  before  the  curtain,  went  forward, 
dressed  as  a  shepherd  and  a  shepherdess,  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
were  dressed  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  and  Watteau,  to  sing  some  kind  of 
amxboean  pastoral  ditty.     Their  mot|her,  the  sam^  lady  who  had  claimed. 
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somebody  as  her  child  in  the  **  drama  of  thrilling  interest,^  led  them  just  to 
the  edge  of  the  scenes,  where  she  remained  to  prompt  them,  while  their 
father,  from  behind,  contemplated  the  performance  of  bis  little  prodigies 
with  manifest  pride.  Indeed,  when  the  little  things  toddled  back  after  what 
mast  have  been  to  them  a  sufHcientlj  fatiguing  piece  of  work,  the  father 
could  not  repress  his  exultation,  and  said  aloud  that  ^*  the  little  fellov 
was  worth  the  whole  of  them" — meaning,  I  suppose,  all  the  rest  of  the 
talented  company — while  the  mother,  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible, 
kissed  the  little  girl,  and  then  led  away  both  the  children  to  assist  in  re-clotbic^' 
them  in  their  every -day  costume.  I  remarked  too,  with  respect  to  ibk 
worthy  lady,  that  while  Ehe  claimed  her  child  (the  theatrical  one)  in  aa 
accent  which  was  elaborately  English,  the  tone  in  which  she  addressed  the 
little  things  who  really  belonged  to  her,  smacked  very  strongly  of  the  miia 
street  of  the  city  of  Cork.  I  must  not,  however,  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the 
entertainment,  fail  to  commemorate  the  mode  in  which  the  audience  testified 
their  delight  at  the  performance  of  the  poor  children.  In  grand  theatres,  when 
Mademoi:«elle  Delia  Fioritnre  has  died,  after  pouring  forth  a  wondrous 
torrent  of  melody,  and  the  green  curtain,  which  gives  ns  assurance  that  uo 
other  act  remains,  has  fallen,  a  storm  of  applause  arises,  and  the  dead 
heroine  is  resusciated  at  the  public  voice,  and  led  before  the  curtain  by  her 
faithful  lover,  (also  lately  deceased,)  or  the  dire  villain  who  has  been  per- 
secuting het*,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  the  house  resounds  with  clapping  of 
hands,  and  sometimes  with  cheers,  the  air  is  fanned  with  waving  bats  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  there  descends  to  the  fair  prima  donna^s  feet  a  perfect 
rain  of  jpoquets,  which  the  villain,  or  faithful  lover,  picks  up  and  presents  to 
the  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm.  Similar,  and  yet  unlike,  less  gratefal, 
but  in  its  way,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  substantial  was  the  public  offerioj^ 
in  the  present  instance.  Bouquets,  it  is  true,  descended  not,  but  in  their 
stead  a  shower  of  halfpence  was  tlirown  upon  the  stage,  which  the  childrca 
ran  hither  and  thither  to  secure  as  they  fell.  Three  or  four  oranges  and 
apples  made  their  appearance  also,  and  I  even  observed  that  one  gentlemao« 
carried  away  by  his  feelings,  cast  on  the  stage  his  pipe,  which,  like  a  greac 
painter's  canvas,  was  of  small  value  intrinsically  (I  should  say  it  cost 
originally  one  halfpenny)  but  was  rendered  priceless  by  the  artistic  colouring 
that  appeared  npon  it.  For  a  while  the  children  picked  up  the  halfpeoca 
singly  as  they  fell,  and  so  carried  them  behind  the  scenes  to  their  parents, 
but  after  a  minute  or  two,  one  of  the  villains  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
lirst  piece  gave  them  the  red  night-cap  which  he  still  wore,  and  in  it  all 
the  remaining  coppers  which  fell  upon  the  stage  were  placed  and  then 
brought  back  to  the  anxious  mother  who  was  waiting  behind  the  scenes, 
and  who  forthwith  secured  them. 

But  now  came  the  preparations  for  the  pantomime.  Coarse-lookio;; 
scenery  was  shoved  into  its  place;  ropes  were  hauled  about  in  varioui 
directions ;  gas  jets  were  lighted  here  and  there ;  trap  doors  were  opened, 
and  shut  again ;  little  boys  appeared,  dressed  in  the  traditional  costume 
of  leprechauns ;  and  young  ladies,  in  rather  dirty  short  white  dresses, 
flitted  about  hither  and  thither  upon  the  stage.      A  dingy,  melaucholj 
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man,  with  paint  on  his  cheeks  and  tinfoil  under  his  eyes,  lounged  abont 
smoking  a  short  pipe,  and  looking  as  if  he  thought  that  to  be  a  ^^  sprite  " 
was  nothing  very  funny,  after  all.     The  leprechauas  amnsed  themselves  by 
knocking  each  other  down  and  playing  ''  tig,"  to  keep  themselves  warm. 
Tbe  young  ladies,  who,  I  believe,  were  fairies,  practised  their  steps,  and 
hummed  the  airs  which  they  were  to  sing  in  the  approachin<!^  piece.     In 
tbe  green-room — ^but,  heaven  help  ns,  what  a  green-room  !  what  ^  foyer! 
I  bad  almost  forgotten  it.     It  was  a  large,  empty  room — ^if  room  it  could 
be    called,  which  opeaed  upon  the  side  of  the  stage,  not  by  a  door,  but 
rather  by  the  absence  of  a  wall.    A  dall  fire  barned  in  the  huge  grate  that 
stood  at  one  side  of  it.     Heaps  of  coarse  sacking,  some  of  it  filled  with  straw, 
some  of  it  limp  and  empty,  lay  scattered  here  and  there  upon  the  dirty, 
uncarpeted  floor.     The  walls  wei-e  rudely  whitewashed,  and  the  ceiling 
bhowed  its  bare  rafters  uncovered  by  paper.      Altogether,  the  place  had 
the  appearance  of  a  large  and  long-unused  barn,  where  you  would  say 
that  rats  and  mice  ought,  by  time,  to  hare  acquired  full  sovereignty,  and 
wonld  be  fully  entitled  to  look  upon  men  and  women  as  new  intruders. 
Here  were  congregated   tbe  performers  who  were  to  bear  the  principal 
parts  in  the  pantomime,  together  with  several  of  the  public,  who,  having 
paid  their  shillings,  were  revelling  in  the  glorious  dissipation  of  being 
^  behind  the  scenes,"  and  of  talking  familiarly  to  real  live  actors.    The 
pantomime  began.     What  was  it  like?     To    me    it    seemed,  standing 
where  I  was,  to  be  a  confused  jumble  of  coai'se  scenery,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  a  resemblance  to  any  natural  object  ;^-of  dirty- 
looking  men  and  women,  besmeared  with  paint,  and  dressed  in  faded,  ill- 
fitting  garments,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  purposeless  running  about,  and 
singing.     It  made  my  friend  and  me  very  melancholy,  and  we  determined 
to  go  away.     Before  leaving  the  theatre,  however,  we  went  for  a  moment 
into  the  boxes,  to  see  how  all  that  would  look  at  a  distance,  which,  close 
at  hand,  had  appeared  so  wretched.     Of  a  truth,  the  change  was  wonderful. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  scenery  was  a  model  of  painting  and'^eco- 
ration,  but  it  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and  conveyed  to  the  eye  what  it 
was  intended    to  represent.     The  performers   looked  well,  their  dresses 
appeared  to  be  appropriate ;  and  it  was  quite  possible  to  see  the  drift  of 
all  the  mnnmg  about,  and  the  singing.     In  fact,  taken  all  in  all,  the  entire 
performance,  though  unmistakably  of  an  inferior  kind,  was  creditable,  and 
well  got  up.     It  was  not  the  only  place,  we  thought,  as  we  buttoned  up  our 
great  coats,  and  strolled  into  the  night  air,  where  things  look  best  at  a  dis- 
tance.  There  are  more  matters  than  dramatic  performances,  which  will  not 
bear  to  be  looked  at  too  closely ;  and  it  is  not  merely  in  a  Chiistmas  Pan- 
tomime, at  a  minor  theatre,  that  a  vast  deal  of  pleasant  illusion  b  lost  by 
being  behind  the  scenery. 
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JOTTINGS  ON  CARD-BACKS. 

*'  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.'' 

Don  Qudcote, 

Who  tbe  introducer  of  plajing-cards  into  Europe  was,  is  to  the  pTesegt 
day  a  mystery  ;  there  is,  howerer,  a  Bopposition,  having  some  vrai'Sefk- 
blance,  that  thej  were  kaown  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  if  not 
anterior  to  that  period.  It  is  the  general  belief'  that  they  were  iuTentcd 
for  the  amusement  of  Charles  Y.  of  France,  to  amuse  him  daring  his  lead 
intervals,  he  having  become  deranged  from  the  effects  of  a  sua  stroke*.  Id 
that  monarch's  treasurer's  accounts  for  theyear  1393 — the  year  succeeding 
his  death — appears  the  following  entry : — ^^  Given  to  Jacquemtn  GiiogoD- 
ncur,  painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilt  and  coloured,  and  variooslj 
ornamented,  for  the  amusement  of  the  i^ng,  fifty-six  sols^  of  Parish"  Kt 
however,  the  artist  in  question  wa»  the  inventor  of  cards,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  would  have  received  a  sum  much  higher  than  that 
speciSed  in  the  entry,  for  his  three  packs.  Bat  we  must  regard  this  as  a 
popular  fallacy,  and  revert  to  a  much  earlier  era  in  the  worldV  histoiy  than 
the  reign  of  Charles  for  the  origin  ol  cards— that  singular  medlejof 
pieces  of  enamelled  paste-board,  bearing  grotesque  devices,  which  has  be^ 
the  cause  of  many  a  pleasant  hour,  as  well  as  of  many  an  angnighed  ooe; 
which  has  in  turn  wrecked  the  palace  and  the  cot ;  at  one  time  flushing  tbe 
brow  with  the  triumph  of  success,  and  at  another  marbling  it  with  the 
pallor  of  bankruptcy. 

To  the  East,  we  believe^  we  may  with  safety  assert  that  we  are  iodebted 
for  this  mystic  source  of  amusement,  since  tbe  game  of  chess,  nearly  the 
same  in  its  principles,  as  it  is  now  played,  was  originally  devised  in  Indiii, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century ,  and  the  similarity  between  the  chess- 
men of  tbe  old  oriental  game  and  the  court  and.coat  cards^  at  once  sugge^t> 
the  inference  that  to  chess  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  cards.  It 
would  appear  that  in  tbe  eastern  game  there  were  six  orders  amongst  the 
chessmen,  namely : — Schachy  the  king ;  PkerZy  the  general ;  FkUj  the 
elephant ;  Aspensuar,  the  horseman ;  liucJi,  the  camel ;  and  Beydd.  or 
Beydak,  the  footmen,  or  infantxy.  In  accordance  with  oriental  notiuos 
of  propriety,  a  woman  oould  not  be  introduced  into  a  game  in  which  the 
stratagems  of  war  were  represented,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  no 
queen ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  chess  Into 
Europe,  the  piece  now  called  the  qaeen  retained  its  eastern  name,  Fkrgt. 
afterwards  assimilated  to  the  French  Vierge,  a  maid,  and  ultimately,  to 
Dame,  the  lady — though  it  assumed  a  feminine  character.  The  most  ancieni 
eastern  game  at  cards,  of  which  any  particulars  are  known,  was  caiie^i 
'^  Trappola.^  It  was  played  with  a  pack  containing  king,  knight  or 
horseman,  knave  or  servant,  and  six  numeral  cards,  namely,  the  1, 2, 7,  ^* 
9,  and  10,  making  in  all  36  cards.  The  suits  were  swonis,  cups,  monej. 
aud  clubs.  This  game,  of  the  rules  of  which  nothing  is  now  known,  is  of 
Arabic  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  Edward  1-, 
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-iTbo  resided  for  ^ve  years  in  Sjria,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  This  monarcli 
also  played  another  very  ancient  Indian  game,  called  Chaturajt,  or  the 
^*  Four  Kings."  The  pastime  represented  a  mimic  battle,  and  was  played 
by  four  persons,  thus  shadowing  forth  onr  scientific  game  of  Whist.  There 
is  a  record  of  certain  moneys  being  appropriated  for  the  king's  use  whilst 
playing  at  the  ''Four  Kings,"  as  appears  from  a  statement  in  Mr.  Anstis's 
*'  History  of  the  Garter.'"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cards  were  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Books  of  the  Four  Kings."  The  word 
card,  we  may  remark,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  term 
Chatur^  which  signifies  "  four,"  in  the  Hindustanee  language  ;  many  have 
scipposed  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  Latin  word  Charta,  paper ; 
but  the  generally  accredited  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  former  etymology. 

Both  the  Italians  and  Spanish  designated  cards  by  the  name  Naibey  or 
Naipes,  a  word  said  by  some  authors  to  be  of  Arabic  origin,  while  others 
aver  that  to  the  Hindustanee  word,  Na-eeb^  signifying,  in  that  dialect,  a 
viceroy,  who  ruled  ov3r  a  certain  district  as  sovereign,  is  attributable  its 
radix.  At  the  present  day,  cards  are  well  known  both  to  the  Hindus  and 
Moslems.  The  cards  of  the  former  bear  no  resemblance  to  oars  in  shape, 
as  they  are  usually  circular,  with  the  exception  of  having  no  queen,  a 
feature  in  the  earliest  known  European  cards.  Pi^evious  to  the  invention 
cf  paper,  cards  were  made  of  thin  tablets  of  wood  or  ivory,  or  of  parch- 
eaent,  and  the  figures  upon  them  painted  by  hand. 

There  is  a  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Hindustanee  cards,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  invented  by  a  favourite  Sultana,  to  wean  her  husband 
from  a  habit  he  had  acquired  of  plucking  or  eradicating  his  beard  I  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  oldest  European  cards 
and  those  of  Hindustan.  As  the  marks  of  the  European  suites — chalices, 
swords,  money,  and  clubs — have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  four  prin- 
cipal classes  in  the  European  state,  that  is.  Churchmen,  Swordsmen,  Mer- 
chants, and  Labourers ;  in  like  manner  are  the  four  great  historical  castes  of 
the  Hindiis  represented,  thus — ^Brahmins,  Priests,  Chetryas,  Soldiers ; 
Vaisyas,  Tradesmen  and  Artificers,  and  Sudras,  Slaves,  and  the  lowest 
class  of  labourers.  Indeed,  there  is  a  general  theory,  that  the  four  suites 
of  cards  were  intended  to  represent  the  four  orders  of  men.  According  to 
M.  Laber,  the  French  suits  have  this  significance :  coear,  (heart)  valour, 
greatness  of  soul;  tr6fle,  (clover)  wisdom,  and  gentleness  united  with 
power ;  caueau,  (tlie  square-headed  aiTow,)  firmness  and  constancy ;  pique 
(laoce-head),  military  power.  In  the  oldest  stencilled  or  printed 
European  cards,  which  are  about  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  a  similarity 
between  the  marks  of  the  suites  and  the  Hindustanee  cards.  The  former 
were  bells,  hearts,  leaves,  and  acorns,  each  of  those  having  marks  in  com- 
mon with  the  eastern  cards,  excepting  the  hearts,  for  which  no  correspond- 
ing symbol  has  been  found.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  diamond,  of  our  own 
time  had  its  origin  from  the  '^  Castrala,"  a  mystic  diamond  worn  on  the 
breast  of  Vishnu,  or  held  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  China,  playing- 
cards  were   known    from  a  very  early   date,   being  supposed  to  have 
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been  inyented  there  in  the  year  II2Q.      Thej  were  called   CTie-pea,  or 
paper  tickets,  though  the  name  of  a  aingle  eavd  was  Shen,  a  fan. 

Germany,  iuto  which  eomtrjr  it  is  averred  tbej  were  iBtrodaeed  as 
early  as  the  year  1800,  appears  to  have  takes  the  ioitiatire  in  ibe  miRu- 
factare  of  cards,  when  pursued  as  a  regular  trade,  which  was  early  ai  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  woirid  seetn,  from  some  records  extant,  that  weineD 
were  the  earliest  card-makers  and  eard-paioters.  The  towns  of  Nareaherg, 
Angsbttrg,  and  Ulm,  appear  to  iiave  been  the  efaief  seats  of  the  card-mana- 
factnre  in  Germany,  m  the  fifteenth  century,  and  there  was  a  large  export 
trade  in  these  commodities.  Though  il  bas  been  assinned  that  wdod-engrar- 
ing  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  engraving  cards  on  weed,,  and  was  tbeucc- 
extended  to  sacred  and  other  objects,  this  theory  is  by  n»  means  well 
authenticated,  as  cards  bearing  date  1440,  were  eTidenily  steneiUed ;  and 
'  the  circumstance  alone  of  so  many  women  card-  printers  emiployed  at  Nuern- 
berg, between  1433  and  1477,  is  a  eoQcltcsive  proof  that  socb  ia  not  the 
fact.  The  precise  period  at  which  the  art  of  xylography^  or  wood-^nj^rsTtag, 
was  introdoeed  in  Europe^  or  in  which  eonntiy  it  was  practised,  is  3(31  deobt- 
ful.  Tliere  is  an  interesting  anecdote  in  connexion  with  cards,  relate 
of  a  Tery  distinguished  deric  of  Sienna,  who  preaching  in  the  year  1424,  on 
the  steps  in  front  of  thd  Cbncch  of  St.  Fetronins,  at  Bologna,  depicteJ  so 
forcibly  the  evils  of  gambling,  particidarly  eard-playing,  to  wlneb  the  Boleg- 
nese  were  mncb  addicted,  that  bis  aaditors  made  a  large  five  in  the  public 
square,  and  east  their  cards  into  it.  A  poor  eard-maker  wb»  was  present, 
seeing  his  mode  of  life,  as  it  were,  wrested  from  him,,  addressed  the  di^oe 
as  folbws  : — ^  Father,  I  have  not  leai*ned  any  o<her  bnsiness  than  that  of 
card- making,  and  if  that  is  taken  from  mc,  yen  dcpnvc  ne  of  life,  and  mv 
destitate  family  of  tlie  means  of  support/  ^^If,'*  said  the  preacher,  ^yoa 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  yonr  talent  for  painting  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  gain  a  fortune,  paint  this  image,"  sketching  a  figure  of  our  Saviour 
on  a  tablet,  *^  and  you  will  have  no  caase  to  regret  the  ehaage."  It  is  sail 
the  card-painter  followed  his  advice,  and  eventually  became  a  rich  nan. 

.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  card-playing  fomed  a  portion  of  the  Christ- 
mas pastimes  in  England,  during  the  reign  d  the  fourth  Edward.  Ben7 
YII.,  according  to  Barrington,  bad  a  passion  for  cards,,  as  there  is  notice 
of  several  entries  of  money,  lost  at  curds,  in  his  privy  porse  expen^esw'  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  game  at  eonrt^  the  royal  ckildreB  eveo 
indulging  in  the  recreation.  The  Princess  Margaret,  afterwards  wife  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  bad  her  first  interview  with  her  affianced  hosband 
whilst  engaged  at  cards,  afler  her  ariival  in  Scotland  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment. James  himself  indulged  in  the  pastime,  and  we  find  several  instan- 
ces on  record  of  moneys  forfeited  by  him.  It  is  recorded  of  Catiierine, 
wife  of  Henry  VII I. — that  ^spot  of  blood  and  grease  on  the  history  of 
England,''  as  Dickens  has  truly  called  him — that  amongst  her  other  accoa- 
plisuments,  she  conld  play  with  '^  cards  or  dyee,"  while  Henry's  daughter, 
the  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  queen,  was  passionately  fond  oi  the  game. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  a  card-player,  dramatic 
and  satirical  representations  of  cards  appear  to  have  been  a  Christmas  pas- 
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time.  *^  Eimero'"  was  the  ganra  \n  vogne  At  this  period,  and  seems  to 
liave  been  flayed  with  five  cards;  the  five  of  tramps,  called  the  five  fingers, 
9ike  tn  ear  own  old  games  of  five-and-twentj,  and  five-and-forty,  beiog 
4he  best  card,  next  to  which  was  the  ace  of  hearts.  In  the  reign  of  Qaeen 
Aome,  csrd-pla^ng  was  very  fashionable  and  popalar  in  England, 
^ Ombre"  was  the  tavoarite  g«me  of  the  ladies;  '^Piquet"  that  of  the 
gentlemen.  Pope  immortalised  the  former  in  his  ^  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
the  game  being  evidently  the  one  most  in  favonr  at  this  epoch.  In 
the  dajs  of  Anne,  and  those  of  George  I^  satirical  and  emblematical  cards 
liv'ere  much  in  reqsest  The  snbjects  selected  for  the  Utter  were  various ;  Love 
ftiewever,  generally  bore  the  Bway,aHd  each  card  had  an  emblematic  motto. 
Oard-playiag  was  at  its  senith  dnring  the  greater  portion  of  the  ^'  Georgian 
Era."  Seymour's  ^^  Court  Gamester"  written,  according  to  the  dtle  page, 
for  the  princesses,  was  pnbHshed  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  George's 
reign,  and  was  intended  for  the  instmction  of  the  daughters  of  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IL  Dnrii^  the  reign  of  the  latter — 
4ibont  the  year  1737 — the  original  edition  of  Hoyle's  treatise  on  ^  Whist" 
was  published,  and  was  received  with  marked  and  universal  approbation, 
parttcnlarly  amongst  the  eKte  of  the  dubs.  Those  were  the  halcyon  days  ot 
Bean  Nash ;  when  Coiley  Gibber  was  poet  laureate ;  when  the  guards, 
Che  pride  of  the  Army,  were  the  heroes  we  see  represented  in  Hogarth's 
famous  ^  March  to  FincMey,^  and  when  such  statesmen  as  Bnbb  Dodding- 
ton  had  the  tntre^  by  the  baok  stairs,  both  at  Leicester  House  and  at  St. 
James*!.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  remarkable  era  of  vice,  of  which  gambling 
bore  off  the  palm.  Though  Gibber  sipped  his  wine  at  the  table  of  **  my 
lord,'*  and  the  great  old  Samnd  Johnson,  behind  a  screen  in  Cave's  bade 
«hop,  eageriy  devoured  a  plate  of  meat,  which  the  exacting  publisher  had 
«eni  him  kom  his  own  table,  still  might  be  seen  a  batch  of  garabliDg  sena- 
tors hurrying  down  to  the  house,  from  the  club  at  White's,  to  record  their 
votes  against  gambling,  whilst  fresh  from  the  act  of  indulging  in  the  vice 
Against  which  their  sharp  censure  wasthus  passed.  The  passion  for  gambling 
increased  rather  than  diminished  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  IIL  Divines  of  the  first  eminence  pitilessiy  hurled  their  invectives 
against  the  vice,  and  it  is  related  that  Dr.  Rennell,  Master  of  the  Temple, 
with  his  own  hand,  placed  tinder  the  knocker  of  Mr.  Fox's  door,  a  very 
animated  sermon,  in  which,  whilst  denoonciug  gaming  and  gamblers,  he 
levelled  his  shafts  openly  at  the  great  statesman  himself 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  introdnction  of  cards  into  Ireland  anterior 
to  the  sixt«eoth  century.  Spenser,  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  re- 
presents cards  as  a  common  amusement  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  odo, 
the  indulgence  of  whkh,  led  to  every  species  of  dissipation  and  meanness. 
The  favourite  game  in  Kerry  was  called  ^  One  and  Thirty,"  which  was 
snpposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Spaniards,  as  a  game  so  designated 
was  customary  in  that  country.  The  ^'  six  of  hearts,"  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  county  Kilkenny  in  particular,  is  known  by  the  name  of '' Grace's 
card,"  an  agnomen  which  it  is  said  to  have  acquired  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — ^A  gentleman  named  Grace,  being  solicited,  with  many  promises  of 
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royal  favour,  to  espouse  the  canfe  of  William  III.,  gave  the  following 
niidwer,  writtea  on  the  back  of  the  ^^  six  of  hearts/'  to  an  emissar)*  of 
Marshal  Schomberg's,  who  had  been  commisaioned  to  make  the  proposal  to 
liirn :  '^  Tell  your  master  I  despise  his  offer,  and  that  hooonr  and  conscience 
are  dearer  to  a  gentleman  than  all  the  wealth  and  title  a  prince  can 
bestow.*'  Manj  qua'mt  and  superstitions  remarks  have  been  made,  from 
time  to  time,  on  several  of  the  numeral  cards,  they  being  regarded  lackycr 
unlucky,  according  to  the  tone  or  temper  of  the  period.  Thus,  for  instance, 
tho  deuce  of  cards  is  not,  by  any  means,  considered  synonymous  with  that 
term  as  ordinai-ily  applied,  and  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  lucky  card,  »•! 
old  card-players  frequently  employ  the  aphorism,  *'  there's  lack  in  llic 
deuce  but  none  in  the  tray.''  In  some  parts  of  England  tho  *^  Four  ot 
Hearts"  is  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  card  at  Whist,  and  rejoices  in  tlit: 
euphonious  title  of  ^*  Hob  CoUingwood."  The  four  of  clubs  has  been 
designated  the  ''  devil's  bed-post"  by  sailors.  It  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
aco  of  diamonds  that  is  popularly  known  as  the  ^'  Curse  of  Scotland;' 
either  from  the  belief  that  it  was  .upon  the  back  of  that  card  the  Duke  o( 
Cumberland  penned  the  order  to  give  no  quarter,  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
lodeu,  or  that  the  directions  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  were  similarly 
indicted  by  William  111. 

Whist  is,  perhaps,  of  all  games  of  chance  the  most  scientific  and  popular. 
It  was  first  played  upon  fixed  pricciples  by  a  club  of  gentlemen  which  met 
in  tho  *'  Crown"  Coffee  House,  in  Bedford-row,  London,  in  the  year  1756. 
Alexander  Thompson,  in  his  "  Humours  of  Whist,''  has,  in  the  prologue, 
commcmmorated  those  gentlemen,  and  their  scientific  instructor,  ^'  Edmaud 
Hoyle,  Gent.,*'  the  author  of  the  "Treatise"  to  which  wo  have  already 
refeiTcd : 

*•  Who  will  believe  that  man  could  e'er  exist. 
Who  spent  near  half  an  age  in  studying  Whist ; 
Grew  grey  with  calculation— labour  hard  !-^ 
As  if  Life's  business  centred  in  a  card  ? 
That  fiuch  there  is,  let  me  to  those  appeal. 
Who  with  such  liberal  hands  reward  his  zeal, 
Lo  !  Whist  he  makes  a  Science  ;  and  our  Peers 
Deign  to  turn  school-boys  in  their  riper  years  ; 
King's,  too,  and  Viceroys,  proud  to  play  the  game, 
Devour  his  learned  page  in  quest  of  Fame  : 
While  lordly  sharpers  dui^e  away  at  Whites, 
And  scarce  leave  one  poor  cull  for  common  bites." 

V/e  have  evidence  that  it  was  played  in  England  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  country  may  claim  the  honour 
of  its  invention.  Cotton,  writing  about  1679,  says :  *•  Uuff  and  Honours  are 
games  so  commonly  known  in  England,  in  all  parts  thereof,  that  every 
child  of  eight  years  old  hath  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  recreatioo.'' 
We  find  a  reference  to  the  game  in  "  The  Beaux'  Stratagem,"  so  early  as 
1707,  in  which  one  of  the  hcroioes  ridicules  the  "  rural  accom»^lishment  of 
di  inking  fat  ale,  playing  at  whist,  and  smoking  tobacco  with  my  husband." 
Swift  tells  us  that  "  the  clergymen  used  to  play  at  Whist  and  Swabbers." 
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Whist,  or  Whisk,  as  it  was  original  called,  was  not,  we  mast  admit,  as 
fafihionable  or  scientific  a  game  in  its  earlier  days  as  it  has  since  become. 
ft  was  thea  jd^ed  bj  what  are  called  ^'  Swabbers,"  a  term  which  origi- 
nated most  probably  in  the  custom  which  then  prevaiied,  bj  which  a 
player  hd^g  in  his  hand  certain  cards,  was  entitled  to  take  up  a  share  of 
the  stake  independent  of  the  issne  of  the  game,  and  thas,  in  seaman's  par- 
lance, clearing  the  deck,  or  swabbing,  as  it  was  called.  The  sabstitntion 
of  the  qnaint  term  "  Whist,"  for  **  Whisk,"  has  evidently  reference  to 
the  silence  necessary  to  be  observed  whilst  playing  the  game.  Dr.  John- 
son coiocides  ia  this  opinion.  ^'  Whisk  and  Swabbers*'  was  the  same  as 
the  still  older  game  of  ^^  Bnff  and  Honoars."  Thompson  and  Pope  have 
referred  to  Whist.  The  former  names  it  in  the  ^'  Seasons,"  as  the  squire's 
refnge  against  the  tediam  of  Antnnm,  thus :— 

**To  cbaat  the  thirsty  moments.  Whist  awhile. 
Walked  bis  dull  round,  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
Wreathed,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe." 

The  celebrated  Dt.  Parr  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  skiH  at  Whist, 
and  could  not  even  patiently  tolerate  the  want  of  it  in  his  partner,  un- 
mindful of  the  sage  advice  engraved  on  the  old  WlHst  markers — "  Keep 
jour  temper."  On  one  occasion,  being  engaged  with  a  party  in  which  he 
was  unequally  matched,  he  was  asked  by  a  lady  how  the  fortune  of  the 
game  turned,  when  he  replied,  '^  Pretty  weU,  madam,  considering  that  I 
Jiave  three  adversaries." 

In  1715,  Pope  writes  as  follows  to  Martha  Blount : — 

-"  Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delieht  to  rack. 
Whose  game  is  li^hist ;  whose  drink  a  toast  in  sack ; 
Whose  laughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are  coarse. 
Who  loves  you  best -of  aU  things^bat  his  horse." 

The  sentiment 'Convieyed  in  the  last  Ime  of  this  excerpt,  remmds  us,  by 
the  way,  of  a  couplet  from  Tennjson's  ^'  Lockslej  Hall." 

'*  He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force, 
S<Hnething  better  than  his  dog — a  little  dearer  tnan  his  horse/' 

One  of  the  clauses  in  the  Budget  recently  laid  before  Parliament  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  abolished  the  duty  upon  playing- 
cards.  The  abolition  of  imposts  opon  any  amusement  is,  at  all  times,  a 
gratifying  circumstance ;  still,  we  think  that  there  are  other  taxes  which 
materially  nfifect  the  social  and  moral  habits  of  the  people,  that  might  have 
been  repealed  with  greater  advantage. 
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TOPOGBAPHICAL  POEMS.  • 

It  18  admitted  that  the  kte  lamented  Dr.  O'Donoran  possessed  more 
knowledge  af  Ancient  Irish  Topogrnpby  and  Irish  Family  Histoiy,  than 
anj  other  man  who  had  lired  within  the  last  two-hnndred  jears — ^that  ts 
since  the  age  of  the  O'Clery's,  MacFlrbisses,  Colgans,  and  O'Flaheitji 
He  enjoyed  opportanities  for  acquiring  this  kind  of  knowledge  which  no 
one  even  withm  a  much  longer  period  possessed ;  and  besides  his  constant 
occupation,  his  taste,  his  extraordinary  memory,  all  urged  and  aided  bim 
in  the  pnrsnit  of  hi3  favourite  study.  He  had  accumulated,  indeed,  in 
inexhaustible  fund  of  information  on  this  subject,  and  his  lavish  use  ot 
that  ID  formation  in  his  annotations  of  the  '*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  tnd 
to  the  numerous  works  which  he  edited  for  the  Archaeological  and  Celtic 
Societies,  and  for  other  Iriah  literary  bodies,  constitutes  the  chief  interest 
of  these  publications.  His  contributions  to  the-  old  Dublin  Penny  Jour- 
nal of  twenty  years  since,  are  still  anxiously  sought  after,  and  his  admini- 
hle  papers  on  some  Irish  Families,  in  the  first  series  of  the  H^bermn 
Magazine^  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  had  collected  and  thrown  into  a 
methodical  shape  a  quantity  of  materials  which  comprised  the  very  pith 
and  marrow  of  what  is  known  on  this  subject,  and  which  would  serve  as 
an  invaluable  key  to  the  study  of  Irish  genealogies,  provided  only  that  it 
could  be  given  to  the  world  ;  but  notwithstanding  its  value,  and  the  wish 
of  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  his  friends  to  have  it  published,  the  means  for  effecting 
this  object  seemed  for  a  long  time  very  remote.  At  length,  however,  the 
wished  for  opportunity  presented  itself.  The  Archaeological  and  Celtic 
Society  determined  on  the  publication  of  the  *'  Irish  Topographical  Poems"  of 
O'Dugan,  (O'Dubhagain)  and  O'Heerin  (O'Hnidhrin)  and  this  was 
precisely  the  work  which  would  afford  Dr.  O'Donovan  all  the  scope  he 
could  desire  for  bis  purpose.  These  poems  were  in  fact  themselves  the 
principal  Irish  authority  for  the  ancient  topography  of  our  country,  insepa- 
rably mixed  up  as  that  subject  is  with  the  corresponding  one  of  ancient 
family  history.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  happily  chosen,  and 
Dr.  O'Donovan  accordingly  entered  most  cordially  upon  the  work.  He  did 
so  with  all  the  aids  of  his  own  most  matured  experience,  and  with  the  facts 
elicited  by  the  investigations  of  others  for  the  identification  of  ancient 
Irish  topography  before  bim — and  the  result  is  the  publication  now 
before  us,  the  most  practically  useful,  we  beliere,  of  the  many  important 
works  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  this  lamented  Irish  Scholar, 

•  TOPOGBAPHICAL  PoEMS,  by  Johti  O^Dubhagoin,  and  OlcUa  Na  Kaomk 
O^Euidhrin.  Edited  i»  the  original  Irish,  from  M,SS.  in  the  Library  of  (If 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Introductory  Dissertations b^ 
John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.;  M,B LA.,  <kc.  Dublin:  Printed  for  the  Iriah 
Archseological  and  Celtic  Society,  by  Alex.  Thom  &  Sons. 
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alvrajs  excepting,  of  conrse,  his  opus  magnum  of  the  ^'  Four  Masters."  He 
did  not  live  to  see  his  work  issue  from  the  press,  he  revised  the  last  of  the 
proof-sheets  while  his  last  sickness  was  already  upon  him,  and  only  left  the 
labour  of  indexing  the  work  nnaccomplisbed—- «  labonr  which  has  been 
performed  for  him  with  admirable  judgment  and  precision  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Reeves,  the  learned  editor  of  ^'  St.  Adamnan's  life  of  St.  Colnmbkille." 

O'Dugan's  poem,  which  is  here  published  for  the  first  time,  ia  a  com- 
plete form,  is  about  500  years  old,  its  author  having  died  in  the  year  1372. 
O'HeeriD,  the  author  of  the  second  or  supplementary  poem,  paid  the  debt  of 
natureforty-eigb  t  years  later,  that  is,  in  1420.  The  object  of  these  writers  was, 
to  transmit  to  posterity  an  accurate  memorial  ot  the  territories  belonging  to 
each  tribe  and  family  of  the  ancient  Irish  race  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion.  They  belonged  to  tho  class  of  hereditary  antiquaries  or 
historians,  and  possessed  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their  task — 
knowledge,  perhaps,  which  was  not  very  general  at  a  later  ])eriod.  In 
their  time  the  native  Irish  had  recovered  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
ancient  territories.  Some  of  tho  great  Anglo-Norman  barons,  as  the 
Burkes  and  Fitzgeralds,  were,  it  is  trae,  seated  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  but 
these  were  either  becoming  '*  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves," 
or  else  found  it  hard  enough  to  retain  their  castles  against  their 
Irish  foes.  The  '^Pale,"  within  which  the  English  government  could 
exercise  Its  authority,  was  becoming  every  day  more  narrowly  circum- 
stanced, and  the  Irish  chiefs  could  not  assuredly  have  given  up  all  hope  of 
yet  driving  the  stranger  from  their  land.  Still,  even  then,  a  great  many  of 
the  Irish  families  had  sunk  into  abject  poverty  and  obscurity ;  many  of 
them  had  become  extinct,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  them  had  changed 
their  original  territories — that  is,  having  been  expelled  themselves  by  tho 
^nglo-Norman  invaders,  they  were  compelled  to  seek  land  elsewhere,  and 
diipossessed  other  and  weaker  Irish  tribes  in  neighbouring,  and  sometimes  in 
remote  districts.  This  process  of  displacement,  both  by  the  English  among 
the  Irish,  and  by  the  Irish  among  themselves,  commenced  immediately 
after  the  invasion,  and,  if  not  well  understood,  would  cause  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  to  the  student  of  Irish  history.  For  many  reasons, 
therefore,  it  was  most  desirable  to  fix,  with  precision,  the  exact  locality  held 
by  each  tribe  and  family  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  disturbing 
elements,  and  to  effect  this  was  the  object  of  the  bardic  historianis  whose 
productions  are  now  laid  before  us.  It  was,  no  doubt,  0*Dugan's  Intention 
to  have  extended  his  work  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  but  he  only  accom- 
plished it  for  the  provinces  of  Meath,  Ulster,  and  Gonnaught,  and  his  succes- 
sor, O'Heerin,  took  up  the  task  where  he  had  left  it  off,  and  carried  on  the 
enumeration  of  districts  and  families  for  Lflinster  and  Munster,  being  the 
portion  of  Ii-eland  called  Leath  Mogha,  as  that  described  by  O'Dugan  was 
called  Leath  Cuinn,  in  the  ancient  division  of  Ireland  made  in  the  reign  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century. 

The  work,  however,  of  O'Dugan  and  O'Heerin,  even  in  an  English  dress, 
would  be  of  little  use  to  modem  readers  without  such  an  exposition  and 
commentary  as  Dr.  O'Donovan  was  able  to  afford  us.     Many  of  the  places 
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mentioned  by  the  old  bards  could  not  now  be  identified  without  sacb 
assistance,  and  a  great  many  of  the  ancient  Irish  familj  names  had  become 
80  metamorphosed  by  the  attempts  to  assimilate  them  to  English  nam??, 
or  to  modify,  in  an  English  sense,  their  Celtic  rnggedness  of  orthography 
to  sonnd,  that  it  wonld  be  qoite  impossible  for  us  to  recognise  the  old 
names  given  by  0*Dagan  and  O^Heerin  in  their  modem  representatives. 
This  veiy  point,  however,  had  been  one  of  Dr.  CDonovan's  special  studies, 
as  he,  perhaps,  of  all  men,  was  best  able  to  detect  the  old  race  or' 
Milesius  under  all  the  singular  changes  of  patronymics  that:  had  beea 
adopted,  in  too  many  instances,  we  fear,  for  the  purpose  of  disgnisin^r 
if,  but  often,  at  least,  in  early  tinies,  from  compulsion.  This  subject  he 
developes  in  the  adminible  dissertations  which  form  the  introduction  to 
the  present  publication. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (a.d.  1465),  it  was  enacted  that  cvenr 
Irishman  dwelling  within  the  English  Pale,  that  i?,  in  the  connties  of 
Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  Kildare,  should  take  an  English  surname,  or, 
as  the  statute  quaintly  expresses  it,  ^^  shall  take  to  him  an  Easlish 
somame  of  one  town,  as  Sutton,  Chester,  Trym,  Skryne,  Corke,  Kin- 
sale  ;  or  colour,  as  White,  Blacke,  Browne ;  or  art  or  science,  as  Smith 
or  Carpenter ;  or  office,  as  Cooke,  Bntler ;  and  that,  he  and  his  issae 
shall  use  this  name  under  payne  of  forfeiting  of  his  goods  yearely  til 
the  premises,  be  done." 

In  obedience  to  this  order  the  head  of  the  O'Cahamy's,  of  Teffia,  who 
had  the  title  of  Shinnah,  Anglicised  his  name  into  Fox ;  the  Mac-an-Cow- 
ans  and  O'Cowans,  translated  their  names  into  Smith;  Macant-saoir 
(Maclntire),  was  altered  into  Carpenter;  MacSpallane  into  Spencer: 
MacCoogry  into  L'Estrange;  MacCrosane  into  Crosbie,  etc.  ^  But,"  adds 
Dr.  0*Donovan,  ''  the  more  eminent  families  of  the  Pale  and  its  vicinitf,  as 
MacMurrogh,  O'Brennan,  O'Toole,  O'Byme,  O'Mnrchoe,  MacGillapatrick, 
MacDamore,  O'Nolan,  O'More,  O'Dunn,  O'Ryan,  O'Dempsey,  O'Conoor, 
Faly,  O'Kelly,  and  others,  retained  their  original  Irish  names  unaltered. 
It  is  certain,  however,"  he  continues,  ^Hhat  the  translation  and  assimilatioa 
of  Irish  surnames  to  English  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  vicinitj 
of  Dublin  and  throughout  Leinster ;  hence,  it  may  at  this  day,  be  safelj 
concluded,  that  many  families  beai'ing  English  surnames  throagboat 
what  was  formerly  the  English  Pale,  are  undoubtedly  of  Milesian  or  of 
Danish  origin." 

Many,  indeed,  of  the  most  distinguished  Irish  family  names  were  An- 
glicised in  a  similar  manner ;  as  we  find  that  in  some  instances,  ''  O'Con- 
nor was  changed  to  Couyers,  O'Brien  to  Brine,  O'Reilly  to  Ridley,  O'Don- 
nell  to  Daniel,  0*Sullivan  to*Silvan  and  Silvers,  0*Mordioe  to  Morpi^ 
MacCarthy  to  Carter,  &c." 

This  change  of  Irish  into  English  names,"  observes  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
"continued  to  increase  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  the  natives 
who  remained  in  Ireland  were  completely  subjected.  About  this  period 
numbers  of  the  oppressed  native  Irish  reduced  their  names  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  level  of  English  pronunciation,  rejecting  in  almost  ererj 
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instance  the  0*  and  ^f  ac,  and  making  varions  other  changes  in  thoir  name9, 
so  as  to  give  them  an  English  appeai-ance."    (P.  29,  Introd.) 

A  few  examples  of  the  capricious  alteration  of  Irish  sarnames  will  be 
interesting,  perhaps,  even  to  the  present  owners  of  the  names,  many  of 
-whom  know  very  little  on  the  subject. 

"  In  the  countj  of  Sligo,  the  ancient  name  of  O'Malclohy  has  been 
metaraoi-phosed  into  StonCj  from  an  idea  that  clohi/,  the  latter  part  of  it, 
signifies  a  stone.  But  this  being  an  incorrect  translation  in  the  present 
instance,  these  persons  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  new  name.  In  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  the  ancient,  and  by  no  means  obscure,  name  of  Mac- 
Conn  a  va  has  been  rendered  Forde,  from  an  crroneons  notion  that  ava,  the 
last  part  of  it,  is  a  corruption  o^  atha^  o^  a  ford,  •  ...  In  Kerry 
and  Thomood,  the  ancient  name  of  0*Cnavin  is  now  often  Anglicised  Bowen, 
because  Cnavin  signifies  a  small  hone.  In  Tirconnell,  the  ancient  name  of 
O'Mulmoghery  is  now  always  rendered  Earl)-,  because  mock-etrghe  signifies 

earli/  rising In  Thomond,  0*^larcachain  is  translated  Kyder 

by  some  {Marcach  signifying  a  horseman),  but  is  Anglicised  Markham  by 
others ;  and  in  the  same  territory  O'Lahitf  is  made  Guthrie,  which  is  alto- 
gether iocon-cct. 

,Dr.  O'Donovan  proceeds  to  enumerate  many  similar  changes  made  in 
other  provinces,  such  as  that  of  O'Darcy  (Ua  Dorchaide  or  Darkey)  in 
Darcy  in  Galway ;  O'Mulrony  into  Moroni,  in  Thomond ;  O'Mulaville  into 
Lavelle  in  Mayo,  and  into  Mac  Panl  in  Ulster ;  O'Dublilaine,  or  Delany, 
into  Delani,  as  if  it  were  of  Norman  ongin,  or  into  Delane,  as  it  is  written 
by  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Times ;  O'Dowling  into  Du  Laing;  Ma- 
gilsinan  into  Gilson  and  Nugent,  etc. ;  and  he  proceeds  : — 

^^  In  Leinster  all  the  Os  and  Macs  have  been  registered ;  and,  though 
a  few  of  them  arc  to  be  met  there  now,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of 
poor  of  late  into  that  province,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  0'  or  Mac  has  been  retained  by  any  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Irish  province  of  Leinster,  not  including  Meath. 
*^  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Mac  MniTough,  but  there  is  not  an 
individual  of  that  name  now  known  in  Leinster,  all  the  families  of  the 
name  having,  without  exception,  adopted  the  name  of  Kavanagh.  The 
name  now  generally  Anglicised  Murphy  is  not  Mac  Murrough  bnt  O'Murchoe, 
which  was  that  of  an  offset  of  the  royal  family  of  Leinster,  who  became 
chiefs  of  the  territory  of  South  Hy-Feliny,  now  the  MmTOOS,  or  Barony  of 
Ballaghkeen,  in  the  east  of  the  county  of  Wexford." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Irbhmen  who  have  arrived  at  eminence 
in  foreign  countries,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  great  ancient  families 
ot  Ireland,  besides  many  of  the  lesser  one?,  that  has  not  produced  some 
snch  distingnishsd  persons — it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  we  repeat,  that  Irish- 
men in  foreign  countries,  however  high  the  position  at  which  they  arrived, 
have  never  been  ashamed  of  their  Irish  origin.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  preserved  their  names  with  pride,  and  cherished  every  memorial  of 
the  country  of  their  ancestors. 

The  ancient  Christian  or  baptismal  names  of  the  Irish  did  not  fare  better 
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than  the  famllj  names  in  their  Aoglican  transformations.  Thns  ithasbm 
supposed  that  Aedh  was  equivalent  to  Hugh ;  Dermott  to  Jeremj ;  Mahoo 
to  Mathew;  Conor  (Concho'ohar)  to  Goroelins;  Cormac  to  Chide; 
Donnell  (Donhnall)  to  Daniel ;  Conn  to  Constantino ;  Melaghlin  (Maei- 
seachlaiun)  to  Malachy ;  Brian  to  Bernard ;  Flan  to  Florence ;  Teige 
(Tadhg)  to  Timothj ;  Donogh  to  Denis ;  Tnrlogh  to  Terence ;  Felim  to 
Felix ;  and  so  on  in  a  great  nnmber  of  instances,  in  not  one  of  which,  bow- 
ever,  is  there  the  slightest  analogy  of  origin  or  import  between  the  names 
thns  popalarlj  supposed  to  be  equivalent. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instrnctive  to  follow  Dr.  O'Donovan  throngli 
the  sixty  octavo  pages  of  carious  details  which  he  has  collected  on  this 
and  other  matters  relating  to  Irish  names,  and  which  form  the  veiy  ap- 
propriate introduction  to  the  topographical  poems,  bat  these  few  samples 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  rest.  There  are,  besides,  nearly  ninety  pages  of 
closely  printed  notes,  in  which  every  name  of  place  and  person  mentiooed 
in  the  poems,  receives  all  the  necessary  explanation,  or,  at  least,  all  tbat 
was  possible ;  and  it  sbonld  bo  observed  that  many  valuable  notes  hare 
been  contributed  by  Dr.  Reeves,  derived  chiefly  from  ancient  ecclesiastietl 
sources.  The  value  of  this  body  of  annotations  to  any  one  engaged  in  the 
study  of  Irish  history  or  antiquities,  cannot^  in  truth,  be  over-estimated; 
and  what  adds  immensely  to  its  value  is  the  truly  admirable  index,  wMch 
occupies  forty-one  pages  of  double  columns,  and  which  appears  to  be  com- 
piled with  an  amount  of  judgment,  care,  and  accuracy  worthy  even  of  the 
great  experience  of  Dr.  Reeves,  as  an  investigator  of  Irish  historical 
subjects.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  asserting  that  thb 
publication  establishes  a  stronger  and  more  general  claim  on  public  support 
for  the  Irish  Arcbssological  and  Celtic  Society  than  any  of  the  excellent 
volumes  which  had  hitherto  passed  through  the  press  under  its  anspices. 
It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  these  volumes  are  exclusively  intended  for 
the  members  of  the  society ;  but  then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  one 
who  wishes  to  encourage  Irish  national  literature  from  becoming  one  of 
those  members  ;  and  in  truth,  it  may  be  said,  that  when  an  otherwise  rm 
or  inaccessible  work  is  printed  by  a  society  for  the  tise  of  its  members, 
inconsiderable  as  these  are  in  point  of  number,  it  is  given  to  the  world.  If 
every  one  to  whom  this  volume  of  Irish  topographical  poems  and  annotations 
ought  to  be  of  a  deep  interest,  in  a  family,  local,  or  historical  point  of  view, 
were  to  become  possessed  of  a  copy  of  it,  then,  indeed,  the  circalationwoald 
be  enormous,  but  alas !  the  support  given  to  the  Archaeological  and  Celtic 
Society  for  its  publications  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  any  such  calcolation. 
If  the  truth  were  to  be  rightly  considered  the  amount  of  the  snpport  would 
be  a  sad  slur  upon  Irish  patriotism.  The  work  of  the  society  is  done  br  & 
few  gentlemen  who  are  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  Irish  literature,  and  who 
therefore  bestow  their  unrequited  labour  upon  the  hallowed  task,  and  macb 
of  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  society  comes  from  quarters  which  might 
bring  a  blush  to  those  who  make  a  louder  profession  of  national  feelings- 
Let  us  hope  that  the  publication  of  this  neir  and  most  important  volame 
will  secure  for  the  society  a  largo  extension  of  its  resonrces. 
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LEGENDS.  LYRICS,  AND  HYMNS.^ 
As  a  poet,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter  claims  relationship  with  a  school 
whose  peculiar  views  and  doctrines  are  foanded  on  the  dicta  of  Words- 
worth. It  occorred  to  the  author  of  the  "  Excursion,*'  that  the  poetry 
which  found  favour  with  the  public  in  his  earlj  days  was  wrong  in  princi- 
ple and  unsound  in  treatment.  Its  leading  defects  he  held  to  be  elabora- 
tion where  none  was  needed— ••mcretriciousness  of  colour,  where  the  plain 
aspects  of  soul  and  nature  were  the  best  interperters  of  their  simple  selves.  To 
reform  the  prevailrag  en'or,  he  began  with  a  theory  which  had .  nothing 
better  than  novelty  to  recommend  it.  The  commercial  details  of  every- 
day life  were  to  engage  the  practical  sympathies,  concentrated  and  reflected 
lights,  those  fine  agencies  which  throw  a  halo  even  around  vulgarity,  were 
to  be  abandoned  as  savouring  of  artificialism ;  and  the  human  heart,  with 
its  passions  and  longings,  was  doomed  to  forget  its  tropes  and  images,  and 
speak  in  the  plain  language  of  a  bankrupt's  circular  or  a  price  current  I 
The  whole  plan  was  based  upon  purely  realistic  tendencies — it  was  the 
apotheosis  of  fact.  Much  as  it  may  have  promised  to  square  with  that 
nebulous  element  known  as  the  age;  the  theory  did  not  succeed.  Heally 
was  bad  enough  in  his  own  way,  and  Pye  was  remembered  with  devout 
horror  by  a  generation  that  had  listened  to  the  fresh  song  of  Cowper ;  but 
either  was  less  repulsive  than  the  new  man  who  cared  little  for  Spenser, 
and  thought  Shakespeare  crude  and  unintelligible.  The  popular  intelligence 
persisted  in  believing  that  poetry,  lunited  to  the  domain  of  fact,  was  a 
poor  representative  of  the  genius  which  ranged  through  the  wide  realm 
of  imagination,  and  drew  inspiration  from  heaven  as  well  as  earth.  William 
Wordsworth  was  defeated,  and  retired  into  the  country  to  distribute  scamps 
and  cultivate  egotism.     Where  are  his  followers  ? 

Calmly  reviewing  his  opinions  from  our  present  standing  point,  it  is  but 
fair  to  admit  that  whilst  they  were  radically  wrong  in  their  application  to 
one  ^'  branch  "  of  poetry,  they  were  equally  correct  in  their  application  to 
another.  Descriptive  poetry  will  prove  barren  reading  when  it  catalogues 
nature  with  the  bnsinese-like  terseness  of  an  auctioneer.  It  will  not  do  of 
itself  to  tell  us  that  fields  are  green,  that  meadows  ai*e  flowery ;  for  this  is 
the  result  of  ordinary  apprehension,  exclusive  of  the  subtler  insight  and 
perception  to  which  poetry  alone  can  help  us.  Religions  poetry,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  best  adorned,  when  adorned  least.  It  is  the  voice  of  wor- 
ship, and  should  combine  in  itself  the  volume  and  st^licity  of  Gregorian 
music,  without  the  florid  overlaying  of  those  compositions,  which,  whilst 
ministeiiog  to  an  exquisite  sensuality,  divert  the  mind  from  the  Object  to 
whom  they  are  offered.  Diyden's  translation  of  the  Te  Deum  is  a  noble 
exampleofwhatclassical  severity  may  do  for  the  religious  muse.  As  a  contrast 
to  it,  we  may  mention  Tennyson's  ^'  Saint  Agnes,'*  a  little  gem  so  chastely 
ornamented,  that  it  reminds  us  of  a  fresh  flower  laid  on  a  Vrhite  altar- 

*  Leoekbs,  Ltbics,  and  Hyicks,  by  the  Rev,  Thomoi  /•  Potter,    Dnblinand 
London,  James  Duffy. 
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stone.  Nevertheless,  keeping  their  special  motive  in  view,  the  comparison 
is  in  favour  of  the  former.  Its  majestic  breadth  and  rytbm,  united  to  its 
austere  grace,  renders  it  the  finest  speaimen  of  devotional  poetrj  in  the 
language. 

"  If  I  claim  any  merit  for  those  poems,"  says  Mr.  Potter,  *'  it  is'merelythat 
of  extreme  simplicity  of  thought  and  treatment."  And  then  he  proceeds  to 
explain  his  plan  in  words  which  exhibit  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  Wordsworth.  Evidently,  he  perceives  where  the  poet  was  wrong,  for 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  even  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Potter,  that  his  strictij 
secular  poems  betray  a  taste  for  ornament  of  which  the  devotional  piece:: 
are  wholly  destitute.  In  "  Christmas  Memories,"  wc  fancy  we  can  detect 
traces  of  this  feeling ;  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  bell- voice,  he  says  :— 

**  It  rusheth  forth  from  its  turret  grey. 
With  a  sound  right  full  and  deep, 
Like  the  wild  wind's  roar  o'er  the  seagirt  shore, 
When  it  wakes  from  its  summer  sleep.'* 

And  again : — 

•*  Yet  it  lingereth  first  in  the  old  churchyard. 
And  it  whispereth  round  the  graves. 
With  a  mournful  voice,  like  the  habbling  song 
Of  the  gentle  sunmier  waves." 

In  both  stanzas,  the  associative  faculty  exerts  itself  in  comparison.  Spite 
of  the  restrictive  influences  which  permeate  the  work,  a  bit  of  colour  fiod- 
its  way  here  and  there  into  the  sober  mass,  and  is  rendered  doubly  brilliant 
by  the  contrast. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Potter's  spccblity  lies 
deeper  in  feeling  "than  in  description.  That  he  can  be  picturesque  enoagh 
when  he  likes,  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  exquisite  and  truthful  touches 
scattered  through  "  The  Harvest  Moon,"  "  An  Old  Man's  Musing,"  and 
one  or  two  poems  more,  full  of  quiet  cheerful  graces,  and  sober  paintmg. 
He  does  not  startle  his  reader  by  excessive  picturesque  detail :  his  muse  is 
emotional,  not  objective.  A  few  happy  colours  furnish  the  background  of 
the  scene,  from  which  the  heart  and  soul  speak  to  us — ^not  in  the  pomp  of 
phraseology,  but  in  words,  the  essential  simplicity  of  which,  to  quote  LorJ 
Bacon,  "  uplifts  us  in  our  expectations,  and  gives  us  those  gratifications  in 
fancy  which  reality  denies."  A  lovelier  piece  of  pathetic  writing  (uuder 
the  conditions  above  specified)  than  the  lines  on  "  Sister  Elizabeth,"  it 
would  be  hard  to  point  to.  In  the  **  Christmas  Song,"  the  writer  has  in- 
fused all  the  warmth  of  bereaved  affection,  accepting  its  losses  with  that 
holy  resignation  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  highest  hope.  Perhaps,  of 
the  collection,  no  poems  will  be  more  popular  than  those  included  under  the 
title  of  "  Cypress  Leaves."  Tlieir  whole  force  lies  in  their  directness : 
their  beauty,  in  their  unembarrassed  outline.  Of  the  translations  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly: — they  are  English  con- 
serves of  the  essence  and  aroma  of  the  Latin  originals.  The  book  has 
been  very  handsomely  brought  out. 
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No  side  of  English,  French,  and  German  lileratnre  has  aodergone  so 
many  changes  in  the  lapse  of  a  half  century,  as  the  fictional.     It  has  been, 
to  use  a  plain  phrase,  turned  inside  out.     There  is  a  vague  but  growing 
belief  amongst  those  whose  tastes  and  studies  ought  to  make  them  good 
judges,  that  Smollet  and  Fielding,  were  they  living  and  writing,  wonld  not 
suit  the  present  generation  of  readers ;  and  that  Goldsmith  alone  might 
liave  a  chance,  where  Cervantes  and  Richardson  should  get  none.    Except 
in  the  pages  of  the  cheap  periodicals,  Mrs.  RadcUffe  would  be  now  voted 
intolerable ;  and,  rejecting  her,  what  possible  fate  but  neglect  could  befall 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Miss  Porter  ?     The  Germans  in  a  great  measure  are  respon- 
sible for  thischange.  Goethe's  "Elective Affinities,"  and  **Wilheini  Miester," 
rang  the  dying  knell  of  a  school,  whose  views  of  life  were  false,  if  epigram- 
matic ;  shallow,  if  brilliant.    From  the  hour  those  wonderful  books  entered 
the  Biitish  Library,  nature  grew  more  respected.     Perhaps  her  "  modesty" 
has  not  been  always  duly  considered;  for  in  constructing  the  modern  novel, 
writers  expend  over-elaboration  on  plot,  and  too  much  of  what  painters 
call ''  idealization''  in  character.     We  are  gainers  for  all  that,  inasmuch  as 
our  novelists  have  thrown  aside  the  tall  stilts  upon  which  their  predecessors 
traversed  the  broad  field  of  fiction,  and  are  enough  humble-minded  to  trudge 
iu  the  dust  and  mire  of  life  like  other  mortals.  ^'Adam  Bede,"  though  a  late 
example,  is  a  fair  representative  book  of  the  new  class.     In  its  pages  we 
see  the  world,  not  through  rose-colored,  nor  yet  smoked  glass,  but  an 
honest  medium,  presenting  faults  and  perfections  alike  with  candour  and 
fidelity.    'Also,  we  take  the  book  before  ds  as  a  fine  and  successful  instance 
of  a  work  carried  out  according  to  the  best  canons  of  the  modern  school. 
Miss  Young  selects  her  materials  with  no  hypercritical  hand ;  they  lie 
ihickly  around  her  in  all  the  social  strata;  instead  of  heroines  pining  in 
bowers  and  dungeons,  plumed  heros,  and  daggered  banditti,  she  deals 
with  matter-of-fact  people — ^some  who  have  borne  persecution  for  justice 
sake,  some  who  chafe  in  the  wilderness  of  untoward  circumstances ;  and 
others,  whose  oddities  and  humours  make  them,  at  the  same  time,  amusing 
And  iostrnctive.     In  Marcella  we  have  a  picture  of  the  first — a  pure, 
whole-hearted  T^oman,  bended  by  affliction,  yet  patient  in  her  worst  pain, 
and  never  tired  of  hoping  good  things  for  the  fatnre.     The  portrait  is 
touched  with  an  exquisite  hand ;  and  we  have  a  pendant  to  it  in  the  per- 
son of  her  brother,  the  "Ego"  of  the  story,  whom  we  like  to  think  of  as 
a  brave,  cheerful  fellow,  much  at  war  with  the  world,  but  bearing  up 
stoutly  that  he  may  help  the  dear  ones  at  home.     We  fancy  we  have  seea 
'*  Nurse"  before,  but,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  wealth  of  originality  in  the 
conception  of  this  good  old  woman,  with  her  queer  tippet  and  red  Indian 

•  Arragon  House  ;  or,  The  Banker*s  Son.    By  Marian  A,  R   Young. 
Dublin  and  London.     James  Duffy. 
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shawl,  Leghorn  bonnet,  and  garrnlous  tongue.  Better  fltill  is  the  life  sketch 
of  poor  hen- pecked  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  his  vulgar,  domineering  wife.  The 
scene  between  the  pair  on  the  night  when  the  gentleman  returns,  not 
soberly,  from  a  civic  dinner,  and  strives  to  conceal  his  shakiness  from  his 
wife,  is  brimful  of  genuine  humour,  and  a  keen  relish  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  unhappy  little  man  is  placed.  We  take  the  characters  at  ran- 
dom. Of  ''Miss  Temple/'  the  heroine,  (not  that  rose-showering  Henrietta,  of 
Disraeli),  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  meek,  chastened,  and  jet  sanguine, 
one  follows  her  from  the  moment  of  her  appearance  to  the  ineritable, 
though  artfully  disguised  denouement^  with  a  purer  and  loftier  interest  than 
young  ladies  of  her  class  are  frequently  honoured  with.  The  contrast 
between  herself  and  her  father,  that  man  of  perverse  idlosyncracies,  is  very 
forcible,  and  is  carefully  sustained  to  the  last. 

To  write  a  successful  story  one  needs  travel  out  of  the  old  hedge-roads ; 
and  knowing  this,  Miss  Yonng  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  herself  of  a  half- 
supernatural  element.  ''  Arragon  House"  is  distinguished  as  being  the  local 
habitation  of  a  peculiar  race  of  ghosts,  who  devise  sundry  means  of  mani- 
festing themselves  under  highly  snspicions  circumstances.  The  introduction 
of  umbra  into  a  tale  of  modem  life  may  be  enough  pardonable,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  might  have  been  treated  with  less  gravity. 
The  story  opens  with  a  phantom  clock,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  quickly 
discovered,  and  ends  with  a  ghost  on  the  wall,  of  which  nothing  is  explained. 
It  is  not  treating  an  author  fairly  to  place  the  stark  machinery  of  his  or  her 
book  before  the  public,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  pleasant  doubts  and 
conjectures  to  which  the  reading  of  a  well- written  story  gives  birth.  And  on 
this  account  we  are  restrained  from  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the  plot 
of  '^  Arragon  House."  A  parallelism  is  sure  to  be  established  between  the 
hero's  father  and  a  certain  public  character,  of  no  small  notoriety,  who  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  scenes  of  his  labours  some  years  ago.  The 
resemblance  between  the  two  is,  notwithstanding,  one  curious  coincidence 
so  slender  that  if  this  be  abstracted  the  identity  ceases  to  exist. 

We  may  honestly  congratulate  Miss  Young  on  having  produced  a  clever 
book.  As  a  writer,  she  appears  to  have  overcome  all  the  perils  of  adoles- 
cent authorship,  and  to  have  acquired  the  roundness,  ease,  and  fluency,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  patient  discrimination,  and  sober  talent.  The  story  of 
'^  Arragon  House"  may  stay  up  many  a  sinking  heart,  but  it  will  never 
pollute  one.  Christian  feeling  wedded  to  ability  is  capable  of  great  things — 
one  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  both  is  before  us. 
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STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50.000  PERSONS  annnaUy  ^^  T''^;™'.?^ 
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OI.ENrXBX.D    PATENT   8TAKCB, 
SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 
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WOTUERSPOON    &   Co.,  GLASGOW  and   LONDON. 
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PriS  of  UmbiHcal  Truss,  428.  and  62s.  6d.    Poftog  1  VmTE.  Port  Office  . 
P^-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payaWe  to  JOHN  WHITB,  Post  Office, . 
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TBOMAS     PBXI.X.XPS, 

55,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON, 

MASUFACTURKR  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

GAS  APPARATUS  FOR  GENERAL  DOMESTIC   PURPOSES, 

AND  GENERAL  GASFITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 
T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Architecta,  Builders,  and  othem, 
to  his  PATENT    GAS    BATH   BQILER,  by  which  a  5  ft.  bath,    properly 
charged,  can  be  heated  in  the  short  space  of  half-an-honr,  and  at  the  trifling 
cost  of  something  less  than  2d.  for  gas.     It  is  fitted  at  top  with  a  close  chAmber 
for  the  purpose  of  warming  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  burner^  to  turn 
outwards,  for  lighting,  so  as  to  avoid  explosions. 
Gas  Stoves  from  16s.  ;  CJooking  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  baking,  etc 
Halls,  Conservatories,  PaWo  Buildings,  &o.,  heated  by  gas  or  hot  water. 
Baths  encased  in  mahogargy^  plain  wood^  or  oat,  andfixtd  on  reasonable  Urvts^ 
in  any  pari  of  the  country, 
ESTIMATES  AND  FLAHS  OIYEV. 
A  Prospectoe  sent  Free  by  Post.     N.B.  Every  Arti<Sle  Warranted. 

CONSUMPTION  IN  ALL  ITS  STAGES,  Cou^,  Hooping  Ck)ngb, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Pever,  Ague,  Diphtheria,  Hysteria,  Rhenmatiam, 
Diarrhoea,  Spasms,  Colic,  Renal  and  Uterine  Diseases,  are  immediafcely  relieved 
by  Uking  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNE  Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  Coliis 
Browne,  M.E.O.S.L,  Ex- Army  Military  Staff.  The  question  asked  by  inralidfli, 
families,  and  households  is— What  ia  the  best  medicine  to  cive  in  the  above  dis- 
eases, and  what  to  have  always  ready  ?  Medical  testimony,  tne  reply  of  thoiiflands 
of  sufferers  and  invalids^  is  confirmatory  of  the  invaluaue  relief  afforded  by  this 
remedy  above  all  others. 

Chlorodyne  is  a  liquid  taken  in  drops,  according  to  age.  It  invariably 
relieves  pain,  of  whatever  kind ;  creates  a  calm,  refreshing  sleep ;  allays  oritatioa 
of  the  nervous  system  when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  leaving  no  bad  effects,  Uko 
opium  or  laudanimi ;  and  can  be  taken  vhen  none  other  can  be  tolerated.  Its 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not  easily  estimated ;  a  few  drops  will  subdue 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrest  Convulsions,  cure  Hooping  Cough» 
Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.  Among  invalids  it  allays  the  pain  of  Neuralgia, 
Kneumatism,  €k>ut,  etc.  It  soothes  the  weary  aching  of  Consumption,  relieves 
the  soreness  of  the  Chest,  Chough,  and  Expectoration ;  and  cures  all  Cheat 
Affections,  sueh  a»  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc.  It  checks  Diarrhciia, 
Alvine  Discharges,  or  Spasms,  and  Colics  of  the  Intestines,  etc. 

The  extensive  demanos  for  this  remedy,' known  as  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWKETS 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,  Hospitals,  Dispensaries— Oivil, 
Military,  and  Naval — and  Families  especially,  guarantees  that  this  statement  of 
its  extreme  importance  and  vidue  is  a  bondjideone^  and  worthy  the  attentioa  of  all. 

EXTRACTS  Of   MEDICAL  OPINIONS, 

From  W.  Vessari'ms  Pettigrrew,  M.D.-~**I  hav«  no  hesitatioa  ia  stating  that  I  have  never  met 
with  Kay  medicine  so  efikacious  as  an  anti-spasnoodie  and  sedatiYe.  I  have  i»ed  it  in  Consump- 
tion,  Asthma,  Diarrhoea,  and  other  diseases,  and  am  most  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  renOto.'* 

From  Dr.  H'MilllmaD,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland.— *^  I  consider  it  the  most  valoablo  medSeiiM 
known" 

CAUTION'.—Boware  of  Spnriona  Componndi,  or  Imitatloni  of '*  Chlorodyne."  Dr.  Browne 
placed  the  Recipe  for  making  "  Chlorodyne"  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davenport  only  ;  conao- 
quently  there  can  be  no  other  Manufacturer.  The  genuine  bears  the  worda^  "  Dr.  J.  CoIUa 
Browne's  Chlorodyne"^  oa  the  Goyemment  Stamp  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2a^  M.  and  4s.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  ManafaotuxBr^ 
J.    T.    DAVENPORT, 
33.  GREAT  RUSSELL-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE,  LONDON, 

GLENFIELD    PATENT    STARCH  " 

USED  m  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

Akd  Prokounckd  bt  her  MAJESTY*S  LAUNDRESS  to  bb  THE 

FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,   &c.,  &c. 

WOTHERSPOON   &   Co.,  Glasgow  and   Londox. 


"A  KAKYEI.  07  CTSAPIRSB." 

THE    VINTAGE   WINE    COMPANY 

Continue  to  sapply  all  clauses  of  the  community  with  the 

CELEBBATEB    XEBES    COMIuA    SHEBJELY, 

Pronouneed  by  the  ^ntir^  Press,  and  by  the  general  approval  of  the  Public,  to  be  the  beet  at  the  j  •■ 
I     ^         :  ofTored  in  England. 

GOLDEN  189.PBR  BOZ.     ^^^^^       PALE    20s.  PEB  I 

"  A  fiiU-flavoured'and  most  excel-^^^Mw      "  ^^  ^^^?^^,  Wine  of  rem. 
lent  Wine."-John  BnU.  WO^^B  parity. "-^unrfay  Txr..- 
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IMPORTERS  OF  SPANISU  WINES, 
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BOILER,  by  which  a  5ft  Bath,  properly  charged,  can  be  heated  in  the  short  space  of  half-anhoar, 
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N.B. —Every  Article  warranted. 
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The  Public  are  cautioned  against  counterfeita 

Gray  Hair  and  Baldness  prevented  by  F.  M.  H'a  Patent  Preventive  Brush.    Price  i%.  and  .V. 
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THE  OaT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 
BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    VISIT. 

'^  What  has  detained  you  so  long  ?*'  said  the  fair,  blue-eyed  Alice,  leaning 
affectionately  on  her  father's  arm,  as  he  crossed  the  entrance-porch,  on  his 
return  from  the  sessions. 

*'  Business,  important  business,  dear  Alice,"  replied  Mi*.  Marsuale, 
embracing  his  daughter. 

'*  It  seemed  so  strange  not  to  see  you  for  five  long  days.  Everything 
looked  lonely  ivithout  your  kind  presence." 

'*  Well,  dear  child,  I  sincerely  trust  there  will  be  no  further  occjvsion  for 
>  my  leaving  you  again.  Such  expeditions  suit  me  ill,  both  in  mind  and 
body ;  and,  until  my  fragile  health  b  quite  restored,  I  will  let  alone  what 
can  be  more  willingly  performed  by  others.  Let  me  now  inquire,"  continued 
Mr.  Marsdale,  *'  whether  Gerald  is  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  mines,  and 
what  is  become  of  Merris  ?" 

*'  Gerald  is  not  returned  from  the  mines  as  yet,  and  Master  Merris  is 
down  with  the  reapers." 

Having  received  satisfactory  answers  to  all  his  queries,  Mr.  Marsdale 
retired  to  take  some  rest — an  indulgence  he  much  needed  after  a  loi^s 
wearisome  journey  of  many  miles. 

Master  Merris,  the  usual  companion  of  Mr.  Marsdale,  had  on  this  occa- 
sion declined  accompanying  him  to  the  sessions.  He  did  not  quite  approve  of 
the  object  that  drew  him  there ;  he  considered  it  uncalled  for.  lie  knew  well 
that  it  was  entirely  at  the  instigation  of  his  son,  Humphrey,  that  this  pro- 
secution had  been  undertaken,  and  not  from  any  wish  of  his  own.  ,  Merris 
was,  therefore,  determined  not  to  encourage  the  private  enmities  of  this 
young  man  by  giving  way  to  his  solicitations  to  accompany  him  to  the 
sessions.  He  had  often  perceived  with  regret  the  unfoitunate  influence 
Humphrey  possessed  oyer  his  indulgent  parent,  whose  blind  partiality  frc- 
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qveotly  threw  a  shade  over  the  superior  qualities  of  his  elder  son.  Under 
these  circamstances,  Master  Merris  did  his  utmost  to  steer  a  middle  coarse, 
and,  by  bis  judicious  conduct,  encouraging  the  one  and  conciliating  the 
oUier,  succeeded  in  promoting  that  degree  of  harmony  which  his  kindly 
^^KMition  loved  to  see  reign  at  Tn^gona. 

Tbe  day  after  Mr.  Marsdale's  return  from  the  sessions,  he  intimated  to 
his  daughter  his  wisb  to  delay  no  longer  visiting  the  poor,  injured  man 
to  whom  he  was  so  much  beholden.  Alice  was  pleased  at  this  propoBal. 
She  was  not  only  anxious  of  expressing  her  acknowledgments  personally, 
but  felt  a  little  curiosity  to  see  tbe  individual  whose  courage  she  had  so 
miich  reason  to  admire.  Very  little  time  was,  therefore,  lost  in  responding 
to  her  father's  request,  aud  they  soon  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
the  invalid. 

He  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his  left  arm  bandaged  up,  the 
emaciated  appearance  of  his  countenance  betraying  the  severity  of  the  in- 
jories  he  bad  regeiyed, 

**  I  am  eome,**  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  with  great  emotion,  "  to  express  a 
father's  gratitude  to  the  preserver  of  bia  child's  life." 

"  I  rejoice,"  replied  the  sick  man,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  to  have 
been  able  to  restore  happiness  to  an  affectionate  parent." 

"Be  seated,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  kindly;  then,  taking  Alice  by  the 
hatid,  presented  her  as  the  loved  being  he  bad  snatched  from  destruction. 
Alice  expressed  her  obligations  as  well  as  she  could. 

"Say  no  more,"  said  the  sick  man,  interrupting  her.  **The  sight  ot 
your  happy  smile  fully  repays  me,  by  the  assurance  that  tbe  eventful  day 
has  left  no  visible  traces  to  recall  its  perils." 

"  None,  good  sir,"  but  the  regret  at  not  seeing  you  in  the  same  healthful 
condition." 

"This  occurrence,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  drawing  his  chair  closer,  "  has, 
in  all  probability,  separated  you  from  your  friends,"  and  occasioned  them 
considerable  uneasiness." 

"  Not  exactly  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  home  is  one  day  here,  and 
one  day  there,  and  my  friends  are  fully  sensible  of  the  kind  care  taken  of 
me;  so  that  they  are  under  no  uneasiness  on  my  account.  I  was  sojourn- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  vicinity,  when  chance  led  me  towards  the  spot  where 
my  humble  services  were  happily  put  in  requisition." 

"Still,"  continued  Mr.  Marsdale,  with  some  embarraaament,  '*yonr 
long  confinement  may  have  pat  you  to  some  inconvenience  in  a  pecnniary 
point  of  view.  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  this  little  token  of  my  esteem 
and  gratitude  ;"  on  saying  which,  he  placed  a  heavy  purse  befwe  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  honoured  sir,"  said  the  sick  man,  gently  moving  the 
proffered  gift  from  him;  "  my  necessities  do  not  exceed  the  extent  of  my 
own  resources.  I  have  ab-eady  been  amply  repaid  for  my  exertioBS  by 
witnessing  their  fortunate  results.  Do  not  lessen  the  satisfaction  I  feel  by 
ofFering  me  any  lower  reward.  On  the  contrary,  the  unwearied  attentions 
0f  your  eldest  son  demand  every  expression  of  thanks  on  my  part.** 

If  r.  Marsdale,  fearing  be  might  offend  more  than  please  by  perffstiag 
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iu  his  offer,  withdrew  the  purse,  and,  perceiving  the  good  dame  busy  iti 
her  avocations  as  narse,  desired  Alice  to  pat  the  same  into  her  liands,  as  a 
i-ecompense  for  her  care  and  attention. 

Mr.  Marsdale  then  prooeeded  to  converse  upon  indifferent  snbjeets  till 
be  considered  it  expedient  to  take  his  departure.  On  rising  to  do  so,  he 
took  the  disabled  man  by  the  hand,  expressing  his  sincere  wishes  for  bis 
speedy  recovery ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  bid  him  bear  in  mind,  that 
should  he  ever  find  himself  in  a  sitnation  to  need  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
he  might  rely  on  the  services  of  him  who  could  nevet-  think  he  had  done 
enough  to  mark  his  deep  and  lasting  gratitude* 

This  earnest  request  was  uttered  with  so  much  feeling,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  credit  its  sincerity,  and  it  was  accordingly  received  'with 
deep-felt  acknowledgments. 

<'  I  never  should  have  imagined,"  said  Alice,  when  they  had  left  the 
invalid's  abode,  "  that  that  subdued,  pallid  visage  belonged  to  the  bold, 
adventurous  man  who  ran  such  imminent  risks  to  save  a  stranger." 

"  You  should  have  recollected,"  rejjlied  Mr.  Marsdale,  "  that  several 
weeks  of  confinement  and  suffering  are  sufficient  to  prostrate  the  energies 
of  the  most  stalwart  frame,  and  that  this  has  been  the  ease  in  the  present 
instance,  it  is  easy  to  see.  We  must  trust,  however,  that  as  the  worst  is 
over,  ha  will  soon  regain  thai;  strength  of  body  and  nerve,  of  which  we 
have  had  so  noble  a  proof."     And  saying  this  be  withdrew. 

*^  Lend  me  your  assistance,  friend,"  said  a  young  man,  dismounting  from 
his  horse  on  the  road  side.  '^  My  stirrup  is  out  of  order,  and  I  need  more 
ingenuity  than  I  possess,  to  make  it  do  its  duty,  though  but  a  few  miles 
further." 

^'  My  services  are  at  your  command,"  was  the  reply  of  an  elderly  man, 
tu  whom  the  foregoing  request  was  addressed,  and  who  without  loss  of 
time  set  about  adjnsting  the  defect  complained  of. 

Gerald  Marsdale,  for  such  the  rider  proved  to  be,  finding  more  intelli- 
gence in  his  willing  assnitant  than  usually  belonged  to  his  class,  entered 
into  conversation  with  hhrn  ^'  Anything  stirring  in  these  parts  ?"  inquired 
he ;  '^  an  abaenos  ef  a  few  weeks  makes  me  a  stranger  to  what  may  have 
oecnrred  since  I  left." 

'  '*  Nothing  of  a  cheering  character-^quite  the  contrary,"  he  replied. 

'*  Ah  !  how  so  ?"  rejoined  Gerald.  **•  Have  any  nnfdrseen  troubles 
visited  you  or  yours  ?" 

*^  I  alhide  to  no  misfortunes  of  my  own,"  replied  the  old  man,  *^  but  to 
those  which  have  befallen  a  good  and  kind  master." 

*'To  a  good  and  kind  master?"  repeated  Gerald,  '^and  who  may 
that  be?" 

^'  The  same  who  at  no  distant  period  was  lord  of  all  the  lands  the  eye 
commands  from  this  high  spot ;  but  now,  from  circumstances  of  which  I 
know  but  little,  is  proprietor  only  of  yonder  narrow  tract  near  the  sea." 

**  You  do  not  mean  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers  ?" 

^^  I  do,"  said  the  old  man  forcibly.    '*  That  good  gentleman  has  within 
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the  last  ten  days  sustained  a  blow  which  has  fallen  heavilj  upon  his  house 
and  fortune.  Suspected  of  non-conformity  to  the  state  religion,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  assembled  at  quarter  sessions, 
and,  after  a  lengthy  examination,  he  was  convicted  as  a  recusant^  and 
loaded  with  many  minous  and  grievous  penalties." 

"And  who  were  the  promoters  of  this  affair?"  said  Gerald,  as  he 
slowly  walked  on,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 

"  The  new  man  of  these  parts,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  wealthy  master 
of  Tregona." 

"  The  master  of  Tregona ! — Mr.  Marsdale !"  exclaimed  Gerald,  in  the 
utmost  astonishment.     "  It  surely  was  not  he  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  man,  firmly ;  *^  it  is  to  him  and  his  son  that 
my  poor  master  is  indebted  for  this  cruel  prosecution." 

"  And  who  were  the  witnesses  brought  forward  ?"  said  Gerald,  after  a 
short  pause. 

"  There  were  several ;  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Treverbyn,  the  minister 
-of  the  parish." 

Gerald  lent  an  anxious  ear  to  learn  how  his  friend  had  acted  under  clr- 
>  cumstances  which  he  felt  sure  were  distasteful  to  his  natural  feelings. 

"  Mr.  Treverbyn,"  resumed  the  speaker,  *' showed  a  kindlier  disposition 
towards  the  accused  than  I  fear  I  should  have  given  him  credit  for.  And 
though  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  state  that  he  had  never  seen  Sir 
Algernon  Trevlllers,  or  any  of  his  family,  at  the  parish  church  on  Sundays 
•since  their  arrival  at  the  Priory,  he  did  so  with  evident  reluctance." 

"  Quite  like  him,"  said  Gerald,  thoughtfully.  "  And  how  did  it  end, 
my  good  man  ?" 

"  It  ended  by  my  dear  master.  Sir  Algernon,  being  saddled  with  the 
various  penalties  framed  by  pai'liament  to  crush  recusancy." 

"  Wert  thou  present?"  inquired  Gerald. 

"  Yes,  I  was ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  withering  glance  Sir 
Algernon  threw  upon  Mr.  Humphry  Marsdale,  when  that  yonng  man,  elated 
-with  the  turn  the  prosecution  had  taken,  suggested  that  the  person  of  the 
accused  should  be  searched,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  paper  or 
document  found  upon  him  might  betray  a  connection  with  certain  recent 
plots  against  the  state.  The  unexpected  production  also  of  a  Bosary* 
found  on  his  domain,  was  nigh  bringing  down  npon  him  a  Prcemunire ; 
but  happily  they  were  not  able  to  trace  the  ownership  to  the  accused." 
"  A  '  Rosary  r  "  said  Gerald,  abstractedly ;  *'  where  was  it  discovered  ?" 

''  It  had  been  picked  up  on  the  pathway  near  the  Priory  gate,  and  I 
suppose,  to  forward  the  ends  of  justice,  delivered  over  to  Mr.  Sandford.'' 

«  Was  the  name  of  him  who  did  so  made  known  in  court  ?" 

"  It  was,*'  replied  the  old  man.  ^'  Mr.  Marsdale's  eldest  son  was  said 
io  have  been  that  person ;  a  circumstance  which  made  my  master  look  np 

•  "  If  any  person  brin^  into  this  realm  any  Agaiis-Dei,  crosses,  pictnics, 
hmds^  or  such  like  sni^erstitioiis  things,  etc.  .  .  both  the  bringer  and  receiver 
^all  incur  a  Praemunire."— (1 3th  of  Queen  Elizabeth.) 
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Tilth  an  air  of  surprise  which  I  did  not  understand  ;  as  it  was  no  more 
than  I  should  have  expected  from  any  member  of  that  family.** 

The  feelings  of  Gerald^  on  hearing  the  above  incident,  were  consider- 
ably hurt.  Trne  it  was,  that  be  himsslf  was  the  person  who  had  picked 
up  the  ^'  Rosary,^  and  true  it  was  that  it  was  he  had  given  it  over  to  Mr. 
Justice  Sandford;  but  in  so  do'mg  he  was  directed  by  motives  very 
different  from  those  attributed  to  him.  The  circumstance  took  place  as 
follows :  On  his  leaving  Tregona,  a  few  weeks  previously,  he  had  occasion 
to  pass  near  the  residence  of  Sir.  Algernon  Ti'evillera,  when  bis  eye  fell 
npon  a  string  of  crystal  beads  lying  on  the  foot-path,  and,  supposing  them 
to  belong  to  some  inmate  of  the  Priory,  he  felt  inclined  to  restore  them 
himself  to  the  owner;  but  being  at  the  moment  much  pressed  for  time, 
and,  seeing  Mr.  Sandford  approaching,  he  placed  the  beads  in  his  charge, 
requesting  him  to  perform  the  charitable  office  for  him,  little  dreaming 
that  so  trifling  ah  incident  might  have  proved  so  disastrous  to  Sir  Algernon 
and  bis  family.  Had  he  entertained  the  slightest  idea  that  the  little 
object  that  had  fallen  in  his  way  was  anything  more  than  an  ornament  for 
the  person,  he  would  not  have  allowed  It  to  escape  his  custody. 

Gerald  and  his  companion  had  now  reached  a  spot  where  the  road 
branched  off  into  different  paths,  the  latter,  making  towards  the  one 
down  which  his  course  lay,  made  bis  respectful  obeisance,  and  with- 
drew. 

Left  to  himself,  Gerald  pondered  over  what  he  had  heard,  with  mixed 
feelings  of  surprise  and  regret.  As  far  as  it  concerned  his  brother,  he  was 
conscious  he  ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  any  transaction  emanating  from 
so  unforgiving  a  disposition.  But  that  his  father,  his  kind  and  benevolent 
father,  should  have  permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  this  cruel  business  was  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow  to  him.  He  was 
aware  of  the  suspicions  beginning  to  be  generally  entertained  of  Sir 
Algernon's  non-conformity  to  the  new  faith.  His  complete  seclusion  and 
absence  on  every  occasion  from  public  business — ^his  non-appearance 
at  church  strengthened  these  rumours.  Still,  such  was  the  general 
urbanity  of  his  deportment,  and  his  unbounded  liberality  to  the  poor,  that 
no  one  had  hitherto  felt  willing  to  come  forward  and  prosecute  an  inoffen- 
sive gentleman  for  disregarding  laws,  which,  at  the  time  of  our  narrative, 
were  carried  out  with  more  severity  than  was  thought  necessary  by  many. 
Gerald  felt  no  surprise  that  Sir  Algernon  had  proved  to  be,  what  he  had 
long  suspected,  an  adherent  of  the  old  creed;  he  had  frequently  thought 
such  might  be  the  case ;  but  to  his  father  be  had  never  alluded  to  the 
subject ;  and,  knowing  well  how  little  friendly  feeling  there  existed  between 
the  parties  since  the  sale  of  the  estate,  he  was  desirous  of  not  prolonging 
the  same,  by  referring  to  what  he  knew  would  inevitably  do  so.  He  little 
thought,  whilst  he  was  keeping,  as  he  had  imagined,  the  supposed  religious 
opinions  of  Sir  Algernon  from  his  father's  knowledge,  that  the  latter  should 
be  privately  making  arrangements  to  indict  him  for  the  same,  and  that  he 
alone  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  such  intentions ;  and,  although  his 
absence  from  home  might  in  some  degree  account  for  his  knowing  nothing 
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of  the  matter,  he  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  the  bndneas  had  bean  pur* 
posel J  withheld  from  him,  and  he  felt  hart  at  the  idea. 

Another  circanutance  connected  with  the  affair  tended  to  iacreast  his 
annoyance,  and  this  in  a  quarter  ^he  least  deairad.  What  woold  Sir 
Algernon's  daui^hter  think  of  him  after  his  assnrances  of  fntnre  amity  and 
good  will  ?  What  wonld  she  think  of  his  sajing  that  no  motive  bejond 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  magistrate  had  drawn  his  father  to'  the  quarter 
sessions  ?  What  deduction  conld  she  come  to  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
covered '^  Rosary  ?"  Wonld  she  not  consider  him  a  foul  hypocrite,  and  one 
whose  word  could  not  be  relied  on  ? 

With  these  and  such  like  unpalatable  refleotions,  did  Gerald  Marsdale 
wend  his  slow  apd  wearisome  way  towards  the  manor  of  Trcgona. 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

FAMILY    SYMPATHIES. 

The  detached  building  appertaining  to  the  once  splendid  Priory  of  St. 
Andrew'si  which  had  been  appropriated  by  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers  as  a 
residence  for  himself  and  family,  though  denuded  of  almost  every  comfort, 
and  scarcely  proof  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was,  however, 
willingly  endured,  as  being  only  a  temporary  shelter  which  their  return  to 
the  Continent  would  soon  render  unnecessary.  There,  in  the  large  apart* 
ment  called  the  *^  Guest-room,"  Sir  Algernon,  suiTOunded  by  his  family, 
loved  to  talk  of  the  past,  and  dwell  upon  that  ever-engrossing  subject,  the 
Change  of  tfte  Thnes — a  change  which  affected  him  in  so  many  W9y% ; 
keeping  him  aloof  from  those  whose  friendships  he  would  gladly  have  cul- 
tivated, and,  casting  a  cloud  over  his  head,  as  one  whose  doings,  what- 
soever they  might  be,  were  of  a  suspicious  character.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, his  return  to  his  native  land  had  become  more  a  matter  of 
annoyance  to  him  than  one  of  satisfaction.  It  was,  however,  neceasar}' 
that  he  should  settle  his. entangled  affairs,  and  when  once  that  was  accom- 
plished, he  was  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father,  and  expatriate 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  a  foi'oign  clime. 

The  season  was  cold  and  dreary.  The  wind  shook  the  loosaned  caae- 
ments,  and  old  Joseph  was  summoned  to  light  up  the  long-negleoted  hearth 
with  blazing  faggots,  round  which  drew  together  the  inmates  of  the  dwel- 
ling. 

One  seat,  which  had  for  several  weeks  remained  vacant,  waapnce  more 
occupied :  and  though  the  occupier  was  much  changed  ia  appearance  sinci' 
last  seen  there,  an  expression  of  satisfaction  beamed  in  his  mild  and  paUid 
countenance,  indicating  the  comfort  he  fait  in  finding  himaelf  again  amidst 
those  most  dear  to  him. 

But  a  few  days  bad  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  session^  and 
the  minds  of  those  assembled  were  naturally  bei^  npon  the  hardihips  the 
4aw  had  imposed. 
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"  Whex«  will  it  rad  ?*'  said  Sir  Algernon,  throwing  himself  into  acimKr, 
despondinglj. 

"End?"  exclaimed  his  brother,  the  Reverend  Francis  TrevillecBy. 
<'  it  will  end,  I  trost,  in  the  only  way  It  should  do,  tiiat  of  Insignatioii 
to  the  will  of  Him  who  wills  or  permits,  for  his  own  wise  and 
inscmtable  ends,  all  things  :  the  magistrates  of  the  district  have  done  no 
more  than  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  land.  With  what  feelings  they  have 
done  so,  whether  through  conscientious  motires,  or  those  of  a  less  worthy 
•character,  it  is  not  onrproTince  to  decide*  We  have  only  to  view  these  pm- 
<;eeding3  as  charitably  as  we  can,  and  endeavoar  to  submit  ourselves  to  their 
•decrees,  hard  and  cruel  as  they  seem,  in  remembranoe  of  the  revered  eaiia& 
which  has  called  them  forth." 

<<  Oh,  that  I  had  yonr  patrenoey  good  brother :  it  would  bear  me  through 
many  vexations  trials.  I  fear  I  have  mueh  to  learn  before  I  attain  tlMt 
hnmhle  mind  which  sabmits  00  willingly  to  the  woes  of  this  cheqaered  life. 
I  will  read  the  different  enactmeirts  which  are  to  be  pat  in  force  against  me, 
«ad  then  you  will  foe  able  to  jndge  of  the  amonat  of  eadnraiice  neoessaiy 
to  encoonter  such  oppressions." 

On  saying  which  Sir  Algernon  selected  some  pspers  that  were  8catter<kl 
on  a  table  close  by,  and  read  as  follows  : 

**  Whereas,  every  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shalt  not 
*'  repair  to  some  church,  chapel,  or  usual  place  of  oemmon  prayer,  being 
*'  convicted  thereof  before  the  judge  of  assize,  or  jnstioes  of  the  peaoa,  ia 
'^  their  quarter  sessions,  shall  forfeit  twenty  pounds  a  month  :*  one-thud  to 
^'  the  king,  one-third  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  pariah,  and  one- 
"  third  to  him  who  shall  aae  in  any  court  of  record.  If  not  paid  in  thrae 
"monthsaf^er  judgment,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  'till  he  pay,  or  eonlom 
*'  himself  to  go  to  chnrGh."~(Stat.   23  Elisabeth,  cap .  1.) 

*'  Now,"  resumed  Sir  Algernon,  '^  by  what  means  can  I  discbarge  this 
monthly  fine  ?  The  produce  of  my  remaining  land  is  barely  snffieietii  fo 
cover  the  many  claims  upon  it  without  this  additional  impost." 

'*  It  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  fine,"  said  the  Rev.  Fraseis  Treviliers,  ^^  Imt 
still  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  meet  it.  I  have  but  Uttle  to  offer  towaida 
its  liquidation  ;  but  that  little,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  yonr  serviije,  dear 
brother." 

*<  Take,"  exclaimed  Urcella,  scarcely  waiting  'till  the  last  speaker  had 
emiclnded,  "  take,  dear  father,  my  treasured  string  of  pearls,  the  gilt  of  the 
ipoed  Knight  of  Mal|^.*  It  wUl  pay  the  forfeit  twice  or  thrice,  and 
me  happy  beyond  measure,  to  think  I  have  been,  though  for  the  first 
in  niy  life,  able  to  render  yon  some  small  service." 

"  And  my  old  casket  of  jewels,"  added  Mistress  TreviUerd^  *^  is  erver,  as 
jon  know  welly  at  your  command." 

^*I  thank  yon  both  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  Sir  Algbmott, 

*  See  Bani*0  Justice,  22nd  edition,  published  in  1814. 
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"by  their  ready  and  affectionate  generosity,  **  I  feel  such  kindness  deeply,  but 
I  will  not  take  advantage  of  it,  by  seeing  yon  part  with  the  few  valuable 
•  articles  yon  possesQ.  As  for  yon,  brother,*'  con  tinned  Sir  Algernon,  tnniiDg 
towards  the  Rev.  Father,  **  I  tmst  yon  are  already  well  assured  of  the  grati- 
tude I  owe  you  for  more  than  one  noble  act  of  disinterestedness." 

"  Say  nothing  more,"  replied  his  brother,  ''  bnt  let  us  know  the  details 
of  the  other  penalties  imposed  upon  you." 

"  Well,"  continued  Sir  Algernon,  "  the  next  enactment  places  an  em- 
bargo on  my  movements,  and  mns  as  follows.*' 

•*  Every  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  being  a  Popish  Recusant,  and 
*'  hacing  any  certain  place  of  abode,  who  being  convicted  for  not  repairing 
"  to  some  church  or  chapel,  or  usual  place  of  common  prayer,  to  hearDicim 
"  Service  there,  but  forbearing  the  same,  contrary  to  law,  shall  within  fort^ 
*'  days  after  conviction  repair  to  his  usual  dwelling  and  shaU  not  remove^ 
**  above  Jive  miles  from  Aence,  unless  he  be  licensed  as  hereinafter  directeff 
"  onyain  of  forfeiting  his  goods,  also  to  the  Crown  Ids  lands  during  lift^ 
"  unless  they  be  customary  or  copyhold,  and  then  to  the  Lord  of  thf 
«  Manor r     [The  85th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ch.  1.,  s.  5.  ll."| 

"  By  this  statute,"  continued  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  "  I  must  io 
future  confine  myself  within  the  miserable  limits  of  five  miles  round  my 

house ;  and  should  I  pass  these  limits,  I  forfeit  all  my  goods,  etc !! 

And  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  unreasonable  restriction  ?  To  bim, 
alas !  who,  to  indulge  the  wild,  vindictive  whims  of  a  hot-headed  son,  hu 
gone  oat  bf  his  ordinary  passive  way  to  indict  me  for  no  other  offence  than 
the  remaining  faithful  to  the  old  creed  of  my  country,  and  by  which  cruel 
indictment  he  has  sown  the  seeds  of  future  desolation  to  me  and  mine." 

•'Nay,  brother,"  rejoined  the  Rev.  Father,  rising  from  his  seat,  with 
evident  uneasiness  at  the  strong  and  excited  manner  in  which  Sir  Algernon 
uttered  the  last  few  words.  ^'  Let  us  not  throw  away  this  occasion  of 
marking  our  readiness  to  bear  these  evils  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  bore  so 
much  for  us.  We  have  only  to  take  an  in}ightinto  the  several  gaols  of  the 
country,  and  there  behold  men  pent  up  in  great  misery  for  conscience  sake, 
to  make  these  our  annoyances  light  indeed." 

*^  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  suffering  men  that 
makes  me  dwell  with  so  much  apprehension  upon  the  results  of  my  con- 
viction.    Not  on  my  account,  God  knows,  bnt  on  thine,  dear  brother." 

"  Think  not  of  me,"  said  the  Rev.  Father ;  "  my  path  lies  straight  before 
me,  and  follow  it  I  must,  let  the  consquences  be  wliai  they  may.  I  willt 
however,  pledge  my  word  to  shun  all  unnecessary  risks  whatsoever,  and  to 
nse  the  utmost  caution  in  my  minutest  proceedings.  I  tmst,  therefore,  I 
have  little  to  fear.  Our  few  dependents  are  faithful  and  trustworthy,  sod 
my  assumed  character  of  family-steward  will  lull  all  suspicion  respecting 
my  person.  Let  us  then  try  and  be  glad  that  matters  are  no  worse,  and 
more  than  that,  let  us  be  grateful  for  what  we  still  enjoy.  What  saj  joa, 
dear  sister  ?" 
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^'Oby  certainlj,"  replied  Mistress  Anne  Trevillers,  endeavoming  to 
sKsanae  a  smiling  countenance,  notwithstanding  the  misgivings  which  in- 
volnntarilj  rnshed  to  her  mind,  and  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  ^'  We  will 
4I0  onr  b^t  to  fee!  satisfied  with  our  present  condition/' 

^^  Let  ns  drop  the  subject  altogether,'*  said  Sir  Algernon.  *'  It  signifies 
little  to  be  dwelling  npon  matters  which  only  pain  the  mind  instead  of 
fortifying  it.  Our  sojourn  in  this  desolate  place  will  not,  I  think,  be  long. 
As  soon  as  my  friend  Davis  shall  have  wound  up  my  affairs  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  we  will  take  leave  of  St.  Andrew's  Priory  for  the  Continent." 
A  willing  assent  was  given  to  this  announcement  by  two  of  the  hearers, 
the  third  remaining  silent.  Of  this  Sir  Algernon  took  no  notice,  but 
tlesired  Urcella  to  reach  him  down  from  an  oaken  shelf  the  splendid  book 
of  the  Gospels  which  her  uncle  had  brought  from  his  college  beyond  the 
seas.  After  examining  its  improved  type,  he  dwelt  upon  the  labour 
which  would  have  been  spared  the  monks  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  other 
monasteries,  had  the  ingenious  Faust  favoured  the  world  with  his  presence 
some  centuries  sooner ;  for  to  whom,"  continued  Sir  Algernon,  "  were  onr 
forefathers  indebted  for  a  sight  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing  ?  to  no  other  than  to  those  calumniated  monks  who, 
retired  within  their  peaceful  cells,  passed  a  portion  of  each  day  in  tran- 
scribing manuscripts  nnd  taking  copies  of  the  Bible,  thus  affording,  by 
their  mannal  labour  with  the  pen,  a  blessing  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  obtained.  * 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  INN. 

On  the  margin  of  an  extensive  moor  stood  a  solitary  inn,  and,  though  but 
indifferent  accommodation  could  be  expected  in  so  isolated  a  place,  still  its 
existence  had  often  proved  welcome  to  those  who,  worn  out  with  the  toils 
of  a  rough  day*s  journey,  sought  shelter  and  repose. 

The  road  near  which  it  stood  was  not  much  frequented,  consequently 
it  was  rare  that  any  bustle  or  excitement  prevailed  at  the  little  hostelrie. 
An  exception,  however,  to  this  usual  quiet  routine  was  perceptible  one 
evening. 

The  glimmering  light  that  never  failed  to  throw  its  tiny  beams  through 
the  chequered  panes  of  the  host's  kitchen- window,  seemed  on  this  night  to 
be  multiplied,  and  darting  an  infinity  of  rays  from  every  casement  of  the 
building.  The  watch-dog  was  running  to  and  fro,  in  a  state  of  unusual 
agitation,  and  other  domestic  movements  gave  signs  of  the  arrival  of 
strangers.     Such  was  in  truth  the  case.     1\70  travellers,  proceeding  in 

♦  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  ia  on  record  that  a  fau-Iy  written  copy  of  the 
whole  Scriptuiea  was  worth  three  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  worth  infinitely  more 
in  those  days  than  at  present. 
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tbe  same  direction,  though  totally  uaconnected  with  one  another,  had  that 
night  knocked  for  admittance  at  the  portal  of  the  little  inn. 

The  good  master  of  the  house,  as^ted  by  his  uncouth,  but  willing 
daughter,  made  eveiy  exertion  to  afford  accommodation  to  the  newly 
arrived.  The  best  and  trimmest  things  die  place  afforded  were  put  into 
requisition,  and,  after  some  little  delay,  fires  and  refre^ments  saw  the 
two  travellers  settled  for  the  night  in  their  sqiarate  apartments.  He  tbat 
arrived  first  was  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  yeais,  but  hale  and  actiTe. 
He  retired  early  to  rest,  requesting  only  to  he  awakened  before  daj-lighty 
that  he  might  proceed  on  his  journey  in  the  morning,  The  other  traveller 
was  young,  and  of  a  comely  form  and  countenance.  His  hahilimeoU  wort 
af  a  ooetly  character,  but  somewhat  travel-stained  and  worn.  A  look  of 
impatience  was  observable  in  his  demeanour,  whilst  his  blood-sftiot  eyes 
<betrayed  a  k>ve  of  nightly  orgies. 

Alone  in  his  room,  he  sat  stretched  out  before  the  fire,  fixing  his  gaae 
upon  the  dull  embers  as  if  he  were  tracing  out  their  fanciful  forms :  but  he 
saw  nothing — ^his  absent  mind  was  running  over  past  losses  at  the  gamiag- 
table— chances — miscalculations — ^loaded  dice — and  such  like  unsatisfac- 
tory reminiscences,  till,  starting  up,  as  if  some  sudden  impulse  summoned 
him  from  his  se&t,  he  approached  the  window,  and,  throwing  it  open,  looked 
out  at  the  impenetrable  darkness.  The  night  air  was  cold,  and  the  breese 
blew  his  auburn  locks  across  his  face,  but  he  heeded  it  not ;  it  appeared 
to  refresh  him,  and  he  remained  some  minutes  in  the  same  position :  when, 
retarning  mechanically  to  his  former  seat,  he  resumed  his  musings.  At 
length,  the  inward  pourings  of  his  mind  seemed  to  become  too  strong  for 
him,  and,  again  rising,  he  struck  his  forehead,  exclaiming,  in  bitter  accents 
of  self-^ reproach  :  '*  What  matters  it  where  I  go,  or  what  becomes  of  me  ! 
ruined !  penniless ! — the  victim  of  villains  deeper  than  myself — no  friends — 
no  one  to  care  for  me.  One  more  appeal  will  I  make,  but  it  shall  be  the 
last ;  if  that  fail,  by  Heaven  !  there  is  but  one  alternative."  Startled  at 
this  moment  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  the  anxious  host,  he  flang  his 
cloak  upon  a  pair  of  pistols  lying  on  the  table. 

**  Bring  more  wood,  and  then  leave  me  alone,"  said  the  young  man,  im- 
patiently. 

The  order  was  obeyed :  and,  whilst  the  old  man  was  piling  up  the  un- 
wieldy logs  in  the  chimney  corner,  the  stranger  made  inquiry  whether  any 
one  was  staying  at  the  inn  besides  himself? 

*'  One  person  only,"  was  the  reply ;  and  him  we  shall  soon  lose,  as  he 
takes  his  departure  at  day-break." 

^'  Ah  !"  said  the  young  man,  thoughtfully,  'Hakes  his  departure  at  day- 
break— ^travels  he  alone  ?"  (a  new  and  daring  scheme  flashing  accoas  his 
troubled  mind.) 

*'  Yes,  he  does,*'  said  the  old  host,  '^  and  I  could  not  h<dp  expressing 
my  surprise  at  his  doing  so,  taking  him  to  be  a  man  of  quality ;  but  he 
said  he  had  sent  on  his  attendant  as  unnecessary,  expecting  to  reach  hi^ 
home  on  the  morrow.  I  also  took  the  liberty  to  observe  that  the  roads 
were  not  safe  after  dark,  that  bad  men  were  about,  and  that  he  night  be 
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robbed  ;  but  he  smiled  at  my  fears,  saying,  that  a  stoat  heart,  and  astrong 
arm  had  done  him  service  more  than  once." 

''  Yonn^  as  well  as  strong,  no  doubt,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  with 
seeming  indifference. 

^*  Yoong  he  is  not.  I  would  wager  mj  holiday  beaver  that  he  has 
seen  more  surnmers  than  I  have,  but  toll  and  spare  living  has  not  rendered 
him  meagre  as  it  has  done  me." 

"  Travels  unarmed,  did  you  say  ?" 

'^  So  I  should  imagine,"  replied  the  host,  "  from  his  referring  to  his 
muscular  strength,  in  case  of  need.* 

'^And  leaves  by  day-break?"  continued  the  young  man,  carelessly 
throfwing  a  log  on  the  fire.     '*  Which  way  is  he  bound  ?" 

^^  Qe  said  something  of  taking  the  upper  road  across  the  moor ;  but  if 
he  starts  at  the  early  hour  he  proposes,  he  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  tbt  right  track,  as  there  are  no  embankments  to  oiark  the  way,  a 
dead  level  spreads  far  and  near."  ' 

<<  Leave  me  now,"  said  the  young  man,  ^'  and  have  a  care  that  my 
korse  be  duly  attended  to,  for  I  shall  also  require  it  by  times,  and  it  will 
bav^  many  miles  to  go  during  the  course  of  the  day." 

'^  Have  no  fear,*'  replied  the  old  man,  as  he  closed  the  door,  "  I  will 
see  to  it  myself." 

The  young  man  being  now  again  left  alone,  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
ipiilty  project  that  had  rushed  across  his  mind.  He  sat  motionless  for 
soTeral  seconds,  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  floor ;  then,  suddenly  rising 
up,  he  paced  the  room  to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  great  perturbation,  whilst 
his  folded  arms  and  confessed  lips  gave  expression  to  the  struggles  that 
were  contending  for  the*  mastery  in  his  troubled  breast.  Should  he,  or 
should  he  not,  plunge  into  the  desperate  deed  1 !  What,  if  he  failed  ? — but 
why  should  he  fail  ?— he  had  other  helps  besides  those  of  youth  and  acti- 
vity to  rely  on,  and  his  eyes  glanced  towards  the  table  on  which  lay  his 
pistols.  '*  BaV'  continued  he.  muttering  to  himself,  *'  who  would  have 
thought  that  I  could  have  brought  myself  to  this !  I,  who  was  tutored  to 
every  Kirtue,  to  every  honorable  feeling,  now  to  become  a  villain  of  the 
deepest  dye !  What  may  this  hand  be  guilty  of  before  it  sees  again  the 
light  of  d^y  I  My  attempt  is  a  desperate  one,  but  the  die  is  cast,  and 
<m  will  I  go,  though  I  pay  the  forfeit  of  my  life  for  the  experiment.  So 
here  is  anecew  to  the  undertaking  1"  Upon  saying  which  hs  filled  a  flagon 
to  the  brim,  and  drank  off  its  contents,  the  stimulating  quality  of  the 
draught  conreaponding  with  the  nature  of  the  toast ;  and  having  repeated 
the  same  more  than  once,  he  sank,  overpowered  with  the  fatigues  of  body 
and  mind,  into  a  deep  ale^ ;  and  here,  with  his  weary  head  lying  on 
the  table,  we  will  leave  him  to  his  temporary  repose. 

(to    bb    continued.) 
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In  treating  of  Mr.  Smith's  poetry,  we  shall  confine  our  obsenrationa  to  his 
newest  composition,  ^'  Edwin^  of  Deira,"  as  (hat  work  is  admitted  to  be 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  powers-— 

**AibaUt 
With  second  thought,  reforming  what  wis  old; 
For  what  poet,  *  after  better,  worse  would  bnild?'" 

It  is  nevertheless  a  poem  which,  that  the  author  was  competent  to  under- 
take, we  shall  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  He  does  not  call  it  epic,  neither 
ought  the  critic.  When  a  plain,  poetic  narrative  is  ushered  into  criticism, 
with  the  pretentions  title  of  *-  Epic  Poem,''  the  author  is  gibed,  and  all  the 
public  ear  *'  rankly  abused."  Love  in  a  palace,  before  a  vale  of  prinunoses, 
and  under  skies  of  marigold,  notwithstanding  some  seasoning  of  adven- 
ture, contains  little  of  the  "  Iliad"  or  the  "  Odessy."  The  genius  of  the 
anthor  inclines  rather  to  the  pastoral,  and  the  amorous,  and  the  oonnnbiaL 
It  is,  therefore,  questionable  as  to  whether  he  was  judicious  in  selecting  a 
theme  from  one  of  those  stirring  periods  of  the  worid  whence  great  bards 
drew  rich  materials  for  poetic  song — a  period  when  men  did  not  sit  down 
to  think  profoundly,  and  rise  up  to  do  nothing ;  but  when  they  were  always 
up  and  doing,  Without  ever  thinking  at  all.  The  scene  is  laid  in  England, 
amid  the  Saxons  of  the  Heptarchy,  early  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
kingdom  of  Deira  comprised  the  whole  of  North  Britain,  from  the  Forth  to 
the  Hnmber,  and  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  induded 
the  present  counties  of  York,  Lancashire,  Oumberiand,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland.  The  death  of  the  famous  ^lla,  when  his  son,  Edwin, 
was  but  three  years'  old,  left  to  the  turbulent  Ethelbert,  or  Edelfrid,  the 
possession  of  this  powerful  kingdom.  From  that  day  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  unhappy  Edwin,  the  Prince  Imperial  of  a  former  reign,  was  **  an  aim 
and  an  attainment."  To  afford  shelter  to  Edwin  was  to  secure  the  wrath 
of  Ethelbert.  The  fear  of  his  name  armed  the  obdurate  breast  of  Saxoa 
and  Briton,  Pagan  and  Christian,  with  stubborn  resistance  to  Edwin,  *^  as 
with  triple  steel."  It  was  the  flight  of  David  up  the  Mountain  of  Olives, 
with  scarce  a  friend  to  console,  but  with  many  a  Semei  to  play  the  reviler 
and  to  cast  the  stone.  At  length  Redwald,  the  King  of  East  Anglia,  remem- 
bering the  friendship  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
father  of  the  young  prince,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  here  begins 
the  poem. 

Mr.  Smith  is  polished  without  learning,  and  consistent  without  apprtK 
priate  imagery.  Though  feeble  in  conception,  and  devoid  of  characteriza- 
tion, his  heroes  and  incidents  frequently  interest  us ;  and,  though  oflen 
infelicitous  in  illustration,  his  poetry  rejoices  in  a  flowing  and  ornate 
rhetoric.  His  style  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson  only  as  two  sisters. 
Like  the  latter,  he  is  a  great  artificer  of  words  ;  but,  with  greater  warmth, 
he  wants  the  precision  and  philsophical  energy  of  his  master,  and  sometimes 
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when  he  'fires  himaelfy  yoathful  inducretion  begins  toaasnme  its  primitive 
swaj,  and  he  is  again  in  danger  of  being  spasmodic.  At  these  nnluckj 
moments  a  king  has  ".a  mighty  thirst  to  be  alone" — a  child  becomes  '^  a 
helpless  thing,  amnipotmUy  weak/' — tears  break  on  a  man's  cheek 
^'  stormUy  crimson^*  as  the  light  that  bnms  ^  npon  the  bellied,  wry-necked, 
Chonder-dood,''—- and  the  soal  is  transformed  into  '*  a  broad-disked  flower 
at  gaze  on  battle's  snn."  Oliver  Goldsmith  once  said  that  Macpherson,  bj 
the  mere  force  of  style,  had  written  down  the  greatest  poet  of  antiquity. 
Mr.  Smith  sees  somethmg  in  this.  He  seems  to  be  that  kind  of  poet  who 
rests  his  great  achievement  on  the  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  poetic 
diction,  bat  who  has  not  yet  completed  his  studies.  He  is  a  colourist  in 
heart  and  soul,  and  cares  less  about  what  he  has  to  say  than  about  the 
manner  ill  which  he  intends  to  express  it.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  consi- 
dering the  impatience  of  readers  of  the  present  day,  that  many  of  oar  recent 
poets,  whilst  they  attempt  to  distil  a  delicioos  essence  from  all  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  often  admit  an  admixture  of  the  sediment,  or  lees,  into  the  decoction. 
They  grind  the  chaff  and  straw  with  the  golden  grain  to  produce  what  they 
deem  a  more  natural  kind  of  food.  They  are  of  opinion  that  metal  ore  must  be 
more  durable  which  contains  an  admixture  of  the  dross.  Mr.  Smith  must  be 
declared  by  the  critical  physician,  as  soffering  from  this  *'  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds."  Although  burning  to  soar  like  the  *'  bird  of  Jove,"  and  look 
the  meridian  sun  straight  in  the  face,  still  ho  is  ever  mindful  of  '^  the  art 
of  sinking,*'  to  which  he  has  dexterously  accommodated  '^  the  steerage  of 
his  wings."  He  is  seemingly  afraid  of  being  too  sublime,  and  delights  in 
an  unddatory  movement,  between  poetiy  and  prose,  as  if  to  suit  all  kinds 
of  reader?.  But  the  die  is  cast  for  him — be  is  a  modernist.  He  holds 
out  for  progress,  and  commits  his  fame  to  the  caprice  of  the  age.  He  does 
aot  despond  because  the  Laureate,  with  a  deep  learning,  a  trained  intellect, 
and  a  scorching  style,  is  already  in  possession  of  the  field;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  unfortunate  for  him  that  be  can  scarcely  move  without  knock- 
ing his  head  against  Mr.  'I'ennyson  in  the  dark.  Bat  he  is  a  modernist ^ 
and  is  ever  true  to  his  profession.  He  b  a  child  of  nature,  that  is,  of  such 
as  '*  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,''  including  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He 
is  pastoral  and  homely  in  his  speculations.  His  hero  bows  down  in  grief, 
aot  like  sotne  mighty  oak,  ^Moaded  with  stormy  blasts,"  or  a  stately  tower 
undermined,  bat  like  '*  the  bulrush  when  the  stream  ruos  swifl  with  rain." 
The  same  hero,  in  gorgeous  apparel,  is  not  '^  like  the  autumnal  star 
when  it  rises  in  all  its  beauty  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,*'  nor  even  like 
the  sun  or  rising  morn,  but  ''like  some  gay  kingfisher."  His  banters, 
'^  close  like  a  clump  of  primroses,"  and  part  "  like  pearls  upon  a  string." 
He  is  a  gentle  spirit,  who  loves  a  bask  iu  the  noontide  son,  "  disporting 
there  like  any  other  fly,'*  an  intellectual  reveller  who,  with  a  gushing  heart, 
roams  amid  woods  and  meadows,  wild  flowers,  birds,  and  waterfalls,  and 
'^  ainga  his  fill.".  Like  all  men  of  genius,  Mr.  Smith  often  catches  a  train  of 
thought  which  harmonizes  with  hb  own  peculiar  stylo  and  manner,  and  in 
that  happy  run  he  nasses  many  sentiments  and  images  founded  on  a  close 
observance  of  natuivaml  huxau  life,  wbicli  arc  i.o  our  mind  exceedingly 
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refresbing,  on  aoconnt  of  their  rare  kind  of  besoty.  The  ^llMai^inft^s  and  un- 
certainty  often  experienced  after  a  sndden  deHTeranoe  from  m  great  caiamitT 
are  thus  pictured  in  one  of  his  mral  aimiliea  :—     - 

'*  For  each  heart, 
like  soma  frail  beogfa  from  whi^  an  e^il  bird 
Had  fled  on  dusky  wings  at  step  and  ahont. 
Was  trembling  even  yet.^ 

And  that  April  smile,  ever  *^  anddening  through  pleaaure'a  gleam,"  the 
twilight  of  remembered  joya  sod  disappointed  hopes,  is  thus  feoUngty 
deficribed  : — 

"  And  his  smile 

Pat  all  in  memory  of  those  daya  iu  spring. 

With  innshine  covered,  but  whose  sunninen 

ForteUs  an  earlier  coming  on  of  tears 

Than  even  £^oom  itself. " 


The  author  justly  regards  love  aa  a  real  bleaamg,  and  dweUs  wbk  i 
complacency  on  the  various  stages  of  its  development,  for  many  < 
leaaous  in  which  we  must  refer  the  susceptible  reader  to  the  work  ifii^ 

In  his  mode  of  treating  his  subject,  Mr.  Smith  betrays  no  uioidiaale 
ambition.  All  epic  pomp  in  matter,  manner,  and  s^e,  is  regarded  with  s 
pastoral  indifference.  In  this  respeet  he  is  a  scannch  modendsL  N« 
hero  addresses  another  in  the  Ton  cT  Apameibommoi  style ;  »  king  ii 
accosting  his  seven  sons  uses  no  more  courtly  term  than  the  plain  vanucidar 
'^  lads"  The  author  wishes  to  appear  innocent  of  all  profound  renareh  ia 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  early  Saxons,  and  emj^iatioally  eschews  sU 
historical  and  topographical  allosions  whether  as  aids  to  variety  and  hannony 
of  colour,  or  as  useful  accessories  in  the  backgroond  of  his  picture  to  '*  make 
it  racy  of  the  soil,"  by  which  the  reader  might  more  easily  recognise  the 
figures  of  the  subject  and  the  scene.  No  onee-famons  Britoalda  is  re- 
called into  life  from  his  resting-place,  ^Ua,  Ida,  CeawliB  are  let  sleep,  the 
nsmes  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  no  longer  watchwords  with  the  inheritars 
of  their  thrones.  There  is  no  acknowledgment  of  the  vanquished  Britoa 
in  pity  or  contempt,  no  trace  of  the  depurated  Romans.  The  poet  has 
advertised  for  a  hero,  on  whom  might  rest  some  elegant  i^theosis,  some 
beautiful  similles,  some  common«plaoe  aphorisims,  some  indiscreet  meta- 
phors ;  and  Edwin  of  Deirais  chosen  in  preference  to  any  one  of  the  ^*  Sevan 
Champions  of  Christendom,"  simply,  because  he  happens  to  be  the  int 
applicant.  There  is,  therefore,  no  studied  dramatic  effect,  nomanonivering 
for  exciting  situations,  no  striking  contrasts  in  character,  scenaiy,  or  inci- 
dent, no  violent  emotion,  nor  breathless  suspense,  no  straining  of  the  poasibk 
or  the  probable.  The  dramatic  effect  of  the  opening  scene  is  inteotioBaDy 
marred  by  having  it  placed  too  far  from  the  introdnetory  lines,  and  by  its 
being  preceded  by  some  minor  adventures,  and  the  pratiag  of  a  gsmdons 
page.  The  passage  we  allude  to,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  poem,  desoibes  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Edwin  by  night,  at  the  court  of  ^g  Bedwaid,  after 
the  loss  of  a  great  battle  with  Ethelbert.    It  exhibits  nincb  of  the  energy  of 
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Mr.  Smith's  poetry ;  the  imagery,  being,  for  the  most  part,  well  cbosen,  anid 
all  the  circiimstaiicee  of  description  elegantly  expressed.  If  we  consider 
Edwin's  speech  on  the  occasion,  too  made  up  and  artificial  for  a  man  in 
distress,  and  rather  resembling  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed on  him  by  some  poet,  we  must  remember  that  oar  orator  was  schooled 
in  that  way-worn  adversity  which  procures  a  man  time  and  talent  to  be 
eloquent  on  the  subject  of  his  own  wrongs.  Being  admitted  into  tlie 
great  hall  where  the  feast  is  set,  Edwin  is  met  by  the  smoky  glare  and 
gloom  of  *'  guttering  torches,"  the  snarling  of  dogs,  upstarting  from  their 
masters' stools,  and  the  stare  of  a  hundred  bearded  faces  burning  with  mead^ 
and  from  the  dais,  the  eye  of  the  great  King  of  East  Anglia  himself, 
who  sat  entertaining  his  guests  in  this  rude  but  picturesque  fashion.  Upon 
being  asked  his  business,  Prince  Edwin  thus  begins : — 

"  One  who  has  brothered  with  the  ghostly  bata, 
That  ekixu  the  twilight  on  their  leathern  wings, 
And  with  the  rooks  that  caw  in  airy  towns ; 
One  intimate  with  misery  :  who  haB  known 
The  tiend  that  in  the  hind*8  pinched  entiail  sits, 
Devising  treason  and  the  death  of  kings — 
Famine,  the  evil  visaged  that  once  faced. 
There  is  no  terror  left  to  scare  a  man. 
Though  my  associates  are  the  horrible  shapes 
That  press  on  dying  eyes  in  wildernesses, 
Though  they  must  stare  unclosed  ;  this  hand  I  stretch 
Is  native  to  the  sceptre,  knows  its  touch 
•        Familiarly  as  thine,  though  hunted  like 

Some  noisome  Wast,  that  when  it  steals  abroad 

The  cry  spreads,  and  the  village  rises  \i\\ 

With  sticks  and  stones  to  kill  it :  I  have  seen, 

When  I  but  oped  my  mouth,  men  look  as  if 

It  thundered  in  the  air  ?      As  from  a  crag 

That  rises  sheer  from  out  the  fresh-blown  surge, 

Up  springs  a  smoke  of  sea-fowl,  puff  on  puff, 

Until  the  air  is  dark  with  countless  wince. 

And  deaf  with  plumy  clangour.    From  the  feast 

Broke  laughter.     When  it  ceased,  the  smiling  king 

With  the  mtrader  played.     '  Whence  comest  thou  ? 

What  king  art  thou  ?    Where  doth  thy  kingdom  lie  ? 

In  earth  or  air  ?    And  if  indeed  a  king. 

Though  ne'er  stood  king  in  such  unkingly  plight, 

Why  hast  thou  been  so  strangely  companieil 

By  midnig}it  and  the  owls  V    'Ihen  Edwin  cried— 

*  O,  list  fell  hunger  and  the  mountain  wind 

To  the  loud  bruit  of  fed  prosperity. 

That  never  can  be  neighboured  with  distress ! 

^o  height  so  high  but  yon  cau  fall  from^t. 

Earth  counts  ten  graves  for  every  living  man— 

A  single  scroll  contains  our  vict^iea  ; 

But  'tis  a  dreary  volume  that  the  names 

Of  our  defeats  o'erftow*    I  was  a  king.' " 

The  conclusion  of  Edwin's  speech  leads  to  tlie  discovery  that  he  is  the 
flon  of  Egbert,  or  vPlla,  who  had  been  the  friend  and  aeiociate  of  Bed- 
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wald ;  and  accordingly  the  prince  is  received  with  acclamation,  and  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  Bedwald,  amid  his  seven  sons,  there  to  taste  the 
"  blessed  mead," 

<*  That  climbs,  in  heated  reveller,  to  the  brain, 
And  sits  there,  singing  songs  f* 

while  the  minstrels  all  the  time  are  chanting  of — 

"  Kings  who  walked 
In  the  gray  dawn  and  morning  like  of  time  ;" 

and  there  also  partakes  of  a  repast,  which,  althoagh  somewhat  too  pom- 
pously garnished  In  the  description,  is  very  poetical,  andof  delidons  flavoar. 
Do  we  not  recognise  in  this  grotesque,  but  interesting  scene,  without,  how- 
ever, the  accusation  of  plagerism,  something  of  Milton's  ''Comns'* — 
something  of  Keat's  '^  Endymion,"  combiued  with  the  silky  finish  of  Ten- 
nyson in  his  Incky  moments  ?  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  recalls  the  hospi- 
table hall  of  the  good  Gedric,  the  Saxon,  which  the  genius  of  Scott  nn- 
locked  to  the  disinherited  Ivanhoe,  to  afford  him  that  enviable  intervie« 
with  the  dainty-cheeked  Rowcna.  The  next  day  Edwin  catches  a  glimp^ 
of  Bertha,  the  light  of  the  palace,  who  arose — 

'*  With  the  dawn,  and  like  another  dawn. 
But  fairer ;" 

which  is  an  inferior  copy  of  the  old  ballad  line,  which  we  qnot^  from 
memory  : 

'*  Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emilie  ;" 

or.  Milton's  "  Raphael,"  who  seemed 

"  Another  morn  risen  on  mid-noon  ;** 

which  is  an  improvement  on  some  Italian  poet  whom  we  cannot  at  present 
recall.  The  debut  of  the  nncooscious  beauty  is  described  in  a  scries  of  lines 
which  it  would  be  blunt  discourtesy  to  omit : — 

*'  Inat  the  door  a  moment  peeped  a  girl, 
Fair  as  a  rose-tree  growing  tnwart  a  gap 
Of  ruin,  seen  against  the  blue  when  one 
Is  dipped  in  dungeon- gloom.     And  Red  wald  called. 
And  at  the  call  she  througli  the  ciiamber  came, 
And  laid  a  golden  head  and  blushiDg  cheek  ' 

Against  his  oreast.     He  clas}>ed  his  withered  hands 
Fondly  upon  her  head,  and  bent  it  back. 
As  one  might  bend  a  downward-looking  flower 
To  make  its  perfect  beauty  visible. 
Then  kissed  her  mouth  and  cheek." 

A  dull,  common-place,  and  elaborate  diplomatic  interview  which  now 
ensues  between  Edwin  and  the  king  had  better  been  omitted.     It  b  s«iit 
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to  have  been  to  Edwin  *'  a  painfol  inteiriew ;''  it  happens  to  be  the  verjr 
same  to  the  reader.  The  argament  floats  for  some  time  on  the  dangerous 
tide  of  philosophy,  and  finally  runs  aground  on  the  most  barren  simile  we 
liaToever  witnessed;  for,  when  Edwin  brings  the  painfal  interview  to 
aa  end,  he  is  compared  to  a  man 

*»  That  brings  a  painfiil  interview  to  end ;" 

and  some  time  after,  by  a  similar  inspiration,  when  he  hears  good  news, 
he  is  said  to  be 

<*  Like  one  who  has  already  heard  the  neujs" 

This  strange  mode  of  comparison,  which  would  seem  intended  to  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  so  like  the  thing  itself,  and  that,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
so  natural  as  nature,  is  only  paralleled  by  the  flat  advice  which  Redwald  in 
another  part  of  the  story  gives  his  intended  son-in-law : — 

"  Be  wise,  be  wise,  yet  be  not  overwifle, 
Plot  like  an  old  man,  exeoute  like  youth/'* 

The  following  advice  of  a  certain  worthy  <'  parish  doetor,'*  with  the 
addition  of  good  hnmovr,  contains  as  good  counsel  :-^ 

'*  Arrah,  Paddy,  says  he,  you're  a  comical  elf ; 
But  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

In  the  meantime,  Regnor,  the  king's  son,  and  Edwin,  between  whom 
an  indissoluble  friendship  ensues,  returning  from  a  stag-hunt,  discover 
that  the  king  has  been  tampered  with,  that  Ethelbert's  intrigues  have  pre- 
vailed at  court,  and  that  unhappy  Edwin  can  only  save  his  life  by  flight. 
The  scene  which  follows  is  an  admirable  instance  of  Mr.  Smith's  improved 
style,  and  has  been  very  artistically  managed.  The  unhappy  prince,  wrap- 
ping himself  in  his  cloak,  sat  on  a  stone,  a  bow-shot  from  the  palace-gate, 
brooding  over  the  multitude  of  his  misfortunes,  till,  ^*  in  the  dreary  middle 
of  the  night,  the  late  moon  rose,"  and  already 

**  He  felt  upon  him  breathe  on  icy  wind. 
And,  witn  an  unknown  terror,  every  hair 
From  heel  to  scalp  aiise  ;  then  looking  up 
He  saw,  in  that  lone  place,  a  dark-  ro&d  man 
Stand  like  a  pillar  in  the  setting  moon  ; 
Alid  at  the  sight  Prince  Edwin's  heart  stood  still. 

*  What  mUn  aii  thou  that  aitt*Bt  on  the  cold  stone , 
When  every  bird,  its  head  beneath  its  win^ 
Is  sound  asleep  upon  the  forest  bough  ?' 

'  It  matleiii  little  where  I  sleep  o'  night.' 

'  I  know  thy  name,  and  why  thou  siiteat  hero  ; 
I  saw  thee  sleeping  on  the  naked  ground, 
With  but  a  rainy  sky  for  coverlet, 
VOL   L  2  L 
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I  know  thy  story  and  the  things  then  fear^st ; 
Wh&t  wouldst  then  give  if  I  turned  Redwald's  heart, 
And  made  him  draw  the  sword  in  thy  defence  V 

*  I  have  not  much,  but  I  would  give  thee  all.' 

'  Wh&t,  if  I  clothe  thy  limbs  with  mishtiness  ? 
What,  if  in  few  days,  when  thou  talrst  the  fidd. 
Beneath  thine  ancient  banner  wide  displayed, 
I  give  thee  spoil  and  captives  ?  If  I  give 
Her  soft  voice  to  thine  ear,  her  lips  to  thine, 
Her  white  arms  to  thy  neck  ?* 

'  O,  mock  not  so 
My  sharp  distress !  for  any  good  I'll  be 
Most  assuredly  grateful.* 

•Iflbuild 
Thy  throne  secure  against  the  blows  of  time, 
«  If  I  send  teachers  UwJt  will  teach  thee  more 
Of  the  dark  world  that  lies  beyond  the  grave 
Than  if  thy  father's  ghost  did  speak  to  thee  V 

"  Here  he  laid  his  hand  on  Edwin's  head. 
When  next  this  sisn  upon  thy  body  comes, 
The  promise  thou  liast  given  me,  remember." 

"  And  lo  I  before  the  prince  could  utter  word. 
The  moon  had  fallen  and  the  man  had  gone." 

Wq  believe  tbe  above  passage,  althongh  containing  much  prose,  to  be 
the  highest  effort  of  Mr.  Smith's  mnse ;  considered  in  an  artistic  view,  it  is 
very  pce'ical ;  for  it  is  by  tbe  second  appearance  of  the  apparition,  remind- 
ing Edwin  of  his  promise,  that  the  latter  is  converted  to  Christianitjr  long 
after  his  restoration  to  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  and  thoF,  the  nnion  of  two 
different  subjects  is  effected  in  tlie  one  poem. 

]i(orning  comes  and  with  it  the  happy  intelligence  of  the  ntter  failure  of 
Ethel  be  rt's  intrigue  at  the  court  of  King  Redwald.  His  bribes  and  threats 
are  equally  rejected,  and  the  nobler  pait  is  chosen  at  the  instigation  of  *^  a 
chitlings  tears/' 

'*  A  lily  thrown  into  the  trembling  scale. 
The  heavier  only  by  some  dewy  drops." 

In  sliort,  Edwin  owes  his  deliverance  to  the  irresbtable  persuasions  of 
hiB  incomparable  Bertha ;  Redwald,  now  confesses  the  ungenerous  coancils 
which  cowardice  and  Mammon  had  been  devising  within  his  breast,  and  in 
memory  of  the  friendship  m  hich  had  formerly  subsisted  between  him  and 
Edwin's  father,  he  forthwith  institutes  a  Glance- diamedian  exchange,  not  in 
the  proportion  of  nine  to  nine  hundred  oxen,  as  that  which  took  place  on 
the  Trojan  plain,  bat  in  tbe  incalculable  disproportion  of  nothing  to  a 
kingdom.  He  invites  him  to  take  his  sons,  bis  towns,  his  horses,  alms, 
and  goodly  men,  and  to  clothe  himself  in  his  kingdoms  strength.    Bat  love 
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all-perTading,  all-sobdning,  is  the  great  motive  of  these  strange  con- 
clasioos.  And  now  Edwin  enconraged  by  the  promises  of  the  apparition, 
which  are  already  partly  folfillcd,  and  snre  of  recovering  his  kingdom » 
boldly  demands  of  Bedwald  the  idol  of  his  sonl  to  share  it  with  himj 
The  old  king  consents,  and  rejoices  in  the  hope  of  a  regal  posterity ;  bnfe 
before  this  blissfol  consummation  can  take  place,  we  have  the  '^  lords  of 
battle"  with  the  caparisoned  steed,  the  plnmed  helmet,  and  the  streaming 
banner  put  in  motion,  to  restore  Edwin  to  his  throne.  The  description  of 
the  army  going  ont  to  battle  is  traly  poetical : 

"  Then,  as  the  army  moved 
Onward,  like  thunder's  cormratted  gloom, 
Bollin<;  o'er  desert  hills,  vfithfire  reirved 
For  other  lands,  the  wistful  hearts  and  eyes 
Of  those  within  the  silent  palaee  left 
Hang  on  its  dusty  rear." 

In  the  battle  which  is  described  by  a  messenger,  Rejrne  falls,  and  his 
death  and  obsequies,  which  are  feelingly  described,  seem,  with  great  art  to 
sastwn  the  interest  of  the  poem  at  a  critical  point.  In  the  meantime  Edwin 
sets  out  for  his  kingdom  of  Deira,  and  his  reception  there  gives  rise  to  a 
scene,  which,  naturdly  falling  in  like  the  passage  last  quoted,  with  the 
peculiar  bent  of  Mr.  Smith's  intellect  and  mode  of  expression,  rises  to  that 
level  of  poetic  elevation  which  is  worthy  of  any  poet.  When  an  author 
discourses  tho>e  emotions  which  harmonise  most  strongly  with  the  woiklnga 
of  his  own  soul,  he  cannot  fail  to  write  with  all  the  power  and  pathos  of 
genuine  inspiration.  There  is  no  style,  even  a  bad  one,  for  wUch  thera 
cannot  be  found  in  nature  or  imagination,  a  scene  or  train  of  thought  so 
naturally  analogous,  that  the  combination,  like  the  junction  of  the  snn  and 
moon,  is  sure  to  raise  the  tidal  wave  of  poetry  far  above  the  ordinary  level, 
and  make  even  meretricious  eloquence  disarm  criticism  for  a  while,  and 
seem  to  wear  the  chastest  ornaments  of  a  clasuc  model.  We  do  not  mean 
to  charge  Mr.  Smith  with  many  grave  defects  of  style ;  but  the  reader,  after 
having  read  the  following  lines,  as  well  the  beautiful  passage  above  quoted, 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  poet-s  evil  genius,  which  is  ever  leading  him- 
by  the  false  glitter  of  imagery  and  inflated  expressions,  up  to  the  ^^  bellied, 
wry-necked  thunder-clouds'*  of  bombast,  has  ioadvertentiy  pTaced  him  upon 
the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  has,  of  late,  become  fashionable  to  borrow 
nmilies  from  sculpture  and  architecture ;  but  we  have  seen  few  of  such  to 
eqnal  the  subjoined  passage,  in  which  the  mother  of  Edwin  comes  forth  ta 
meet  him,  from  a  ''  grief  that  brooked  no  fellowship," 

**  With  aspect  nnsabdaed  by  woe— nay,  nuised 
Like  something  smit  by  heaven's  fire,  and  more 
Majestic  in  its  ruin  thui  its  prime. " 

Whilst  the  people  fall  back  in  simple  revereace,— 

**  TaU  she  stood, 
lake  some  old  Droid  pillar  by  the  sea, 
Whose  date  no  legend  knows,  with  all  its  strength 
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Eaten  by  foan-flakee,  and  the  arrowdj  8«h> 
Blown  bliffhticg  irom  the  east,  and  wildly  gaaftd 
Upon  the  blackened  rains  of  her  home.'' 

The  resuscitation  of  Edwin's  kingdom  and  the  ^^  hading  home"  of  tlie 
bride,  '^  with  a  score  of  lostj  knights,"  through  the  wild  hills  and  wooda,  in  die 
very  depth  of  pleasant  May,  when  every  hedge  was  milky  white,  to  place  her 
on  a  throne,  amid  the  blessings  and  acclamations  of  a  people,  contain  souk 
good  poetry ;  but  are  followed  bj  a  panuiise  of  love,  an  abortive  attempt  at 
assassination,  and  a  most  wonderful  conversion  to  Christianity,  into  none 
of  which  things  we  consider  it  aoeeaaaiT'  to  enter,  and  would  wish  that  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  had  long  since  been  interwDven  with  the  subjecu 
and  that  the  poem  had  concluded  with  the  establishment  of  Edwia  in  his 
kingdom  of  Deira.  We  here  reoognise  a  complete  poetie  action  containing 
some  love  romance,  a  good  instance  of  yonttrfal  friettdayp,  some  attempt 
at  portraiture  of  character,  and  a  machme  or  supernatural  agent,  all  oi 
which  have  their  proper  weight  in  the  working  out  of  the  denouement.  But 
the  poet  should  hate  concluded  here.  By  doing  so  he  would  have 
timely  cut  short  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  two  lovers  whose  endle^ 
babbling  of  ^'  soft  nothings"  and  endearing  absurdities,  even  matrimony 
itself  is  not  able  to  cure.  He  would  also  have  spared  us  the  infliction  of 
several  nursery  rhymes  incidental  to  the  fondling  and  cradling  of  jonng 
Hegnor,  for  which  business,  by  the  way,  the  poet,  (we  know  not  wheth^ 
he  is  a  married  man  or  not,)  seems  to  entertain  a  stem  partiality,  Thert 
is  always. great  beau^  in  saying  precisely  as  much  as  is  necessary  and  nu 
more.  There  are  few  occasions  on  which  verbosity  is  not  tiresome  and 
out  of  place.  We  feel  that  even  the  stupid  little  judge  had  sound  seox 
on  his  side  when  he  cut  short  the  imperturbable  witness  Sam  Weller  in  the 
redundant  illustrations  of  his  feelings,  by  interposing^  "  You  must  not  tell 
ns  what  the  soldier  or  any  other  man  said,  sir,  it*s  not  evidence." 

We  admire  the  man  who  levels  his  adversary  by  a  single  blow,  and 
the  author  who  conveys  to  us  the  pith  of  his  argument  by  a  few  powerful 
strokes  of  the  pen.  Unnecessary  appendages  are  religiously  avoided  by 
experienced  masters  in.  poetry  and  the  arts.  The  trained  intellect 
loves  to  display  the  force  of  its  conception  in  one  bold  and  perfectly  har- 
monized development.  He  is  a  trifling  painter  who,  when  he  can  attain 
his  end  by  breadth  of  light,  variegates  his  canvass  by  a  diversity  of  lighu 
and  shades.  He  would  be  a  mean  architect  who  would  divide  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  ioto  a  number  of  ornamented  cupolas.  To  the  inexperienced, 
the  irregular,  the  many-sided,  the  richly-ornamented,  looks  magnificent ; 
the  colossal  seems  dioBdniahed  by  its  proporiiww*  "  Enter,  its  grandeur 
overwhelms  thee  not."  Bat  as  long  as  mankind  acknowledge  a  strong 
appreciation  of  the  laws  of  harmony,  the  nsthetic  rules  of  the  ancients 
must  remain  in  high  rq[)nte.  A  poetic  action  must  have  a  CMum,  a 
resistance,  and  an  efiect.  A  poem  must  be  one  and  not  two.  Something 
must  be  proposed  to  the  imagination,  and  all  minor  details  and  accessories 
must  be  rendered  subordinate  to  one  great  design.     When  men  propose  to 
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execute  aojthing  wkkfa  ie  necetssiy  or  iiaperU&t,  the^- proceed  on  the 
snppesition  tiuU  they  ere  logicid  veasoners  ;  the  reesooahle  is  the  natnraL 
Such  is  the  kw  of  a  pictore,  «  poem,  a  garden,  a  baikUag,  a  game, « 
pleasore  tour,  a  dunpaign,  and  is  perfectly  eataral  in  ooDtxadistiQCiion 
to  e very-day  li£e,  which  is  disorderiy  and  mnatnral. 

^'  Order  is  heaven's  first  hiw.'*     Unity  of  action,  or  the  strict  adapta^ 
tion  of  means  to  an  end  as  the  sore  system  of  all  occasions  which  do  not 
Gondace  thereto,  seems  to  be  the  GBJminatiag  point  ef  every  nc^le  act  wfaidi 
interests  tJieteman  mind.     It  is  perceptible  in  natore  tfaioaghoat  all  her 
completions.     To  man  constitated  as  he  is,  it  is  a  great  beasty  And  a  great 
necessity.  It  is  equally  important  to  tite  bnilderof  a  hoese  and  el  a  kmgdom, 
to  a  soalptor,  an  architect,  a  leader  of  armies,  or  a  maker  of  speeches,  a 
painter,  a  writer,  a  poet.     It  is  the  ultima  thuie  of  eveiy  compt^hensi've 
genins,  who  navigates  the  ocean  of  life  for  interest  or  glory.     Even  the 
self-lsiight  Shakspeare,   amid  the  exaberance  of  his  4»wn  wit  and  the 
crowded  circamstances  of  the  romantic  drama,  was  deterred,  by  the  foree 
of  his  nftderstaodin^:  and  conunon  sense,  from  introducing  nnnecesaary 
isceoes  into  his  multifarions  compo^on.     Bat  thL»  beantifnl  principle  may 
be  taken  in  a  more  complete  signification,  so  as  to  afford  the  po^  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  hold  on  some  exteraal  but  adjacent  circumstance  of  gretft 
dignity,  which,  with  all  the  interest  of  imperishable  charms,  he  may,  by  a 
cimniii^  art,  inseparably  unite  with  the  main  action  of  his  poem.     By  such 
a  happy  coul;  .\ct,  the  poet  brings  to  the  hero  whom  he  wishes  to  glorify,  a 
dowry  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  which  the  waste  of  ages  cannot  consume. 
Thus,  Virgil  has  so  completely  identified  the  fortune  of  Rome  with  that  of 
ills  hero,  that  we  can  never  read  the  iEneid  withoat  feeling  strongly  ia^ 
tei^ested  in  the  destiny  of  the  noblest  and  mightiest*  power  the  world  ever 
saw.     He  has  thrown  into  the  balaaee,  as  a  coonterpoise  to  the  neglect  or 
indifiensBee  of  all  times  to  come,  the  weight  of  an  empire,  ^^  to  whidi  the 
gods  had  assigned  no  Hmitf . '     In  the  minds  of  his  conatrymen,  this  epic 
.stroke  of  eft  most  ktFO  plied  Viigil  beyond  all  pndse.     It  lent  to  his 
e]f,qmite  pjctnve  a  background  of  awful  depth  and  magnificence,  and 
established  its  claim  on  the  human  mind  as  ^*  a  thing  of  beauty,'*  which  is 
*^  a  joy  for  ever."     Hen^r  rests  the  fate  of  Troy  on  the  life  of  Hector 
so  satisfactorily,  that  irhen  that  hero  falls  we  feel  that  lUinm  is  no  mere, 
and  an  Asiatic  empire  is  dnawn  at  the  chariot  of  Achilles  m  his  wrath,  whidi 
is  the  subject.   M^ton  has  beautifully  interwoven-^tbe  redemption  with  the 
faU  of  man.    It  would  be  unfair  to  test  Mr.  Smith's  poem  by  the  examples 
of  the  great  epic  models  wiuefa  we  have  mentioned,  particularly  as  the  poem 
in  questi<m  was  not  intended  to  be  anything  more  Uian  a  simple  narrative; 
neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  fate  of  empires  and  worlds  should  be  added 
to  point  the  interest  of  a  poetic  performance. 

Bat,  as  history  informs  as  that  Edwin's  wife  had  embraeed  Chiisiianity 
before  her  marriage,  a  straggle  of  consdeace  might  have  been  hot  at  wori^  in 
Edwin's  breast  early  in  the  poem,  through  the  influence  of  Bertha  and  the 
apparition.  In  the  dull  passage  of  the  woods,  on  his  way  home,  the  finish- 
ing of  :£dwiii's  eonvenion  by  the  mere  appearmoe  of  the  apparition,  night 
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have  been  effected.  Caifi,  who  set  ont  to  meet  him  with  his  Heatben 
priests,  might  have  been  empoUed  at  the  same  time  uider  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  and  thus  freedom  and  Christianity  might  have  entered  at  the  one 
moment  into  the  kingdom  of  Deira.  Peihaps,  to  expect  this  wonld  be 
to  require  too  mnch  from  Bfr.  Smith.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  sabject, 
oombmed  with  a  rich  poetic  fancy  in  the  working  ont  of  details,  is  a  per- 
fection which  few  can  reach.  One  writer  produces  a  plot  which  all  the 
wits  of  Attica  cannot  fault,  but  which  the  world  would  feel  it  an  inflicti<n 
to  peruse.  Another  luxuriates  in  the  golden  current  of  a  oopions  fancr, 
but  wanting  the  master  spirit,  he  loses  the  method  of  his  thoughts. 

The  former  is  a  dull  schoolman,  who  knows  the  way  to  greatness,  bat 
has  not  the  soul  to  reach  it ;  the  latter,  an  erratic  genius,  who  conreys  to 
ns  a  confused  idea  of  something  illustrious.    With  neither  of  these  do  we 
class  the  author  of  ''  Edwin  of  Deira."    He  has  a  peculiar  method  in  his 
poetiy.     His  poem  contains  two  subjects,  but  they  are  closely  and  corionslv 
connected.    The  model  which  he  has  imitated,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
belongs  to  a  different  art,  but  it  is  a  sublime  one.     Raphael,  in  his  picture 
of  the  Transfiguration,  represents  the  Saviour  suspended  in  the  air  betweeo 
Moses  and  Elias,  in  an  adnurable  pyramidal  form,  with  the  apostles  cower- 
ing on  the  mountain  top  beneath  the  insufferable  light.     But  this  was  too 
purely  abstracted,  and  wanted  the  human  element  to  reflect  fear  and  ad- 
miration on  the  beholder ;  so  he  depicts  an  excited  multitude  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  mountain.    But  here  are  two  subjects  equally  in  the 
foreground,  and  how  are  they  to  be  joined  ?     Raphael  places  an  old  man 
amongst  the  awe-struck  multitude,  wno  holds  a  maniac  boy  in  his  arms,  and 
pointing  to  the  Transfiguration  above,  seems  to  cry  out :  Behold  the  living 
fountain  ofgrace^  theme  comes  his  cure.     This  is  truly  sublime.    It  power- 
fully reflects  on  the  soul  that  agitation  which  is  inseparable  from  the  thought 
of  beholding  any  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  above.     And  although  it  maj 
be  questioned  as  to  whether  the  multitude,  in  their  amazement  at  the  sight  of 
the  Transfiguration,  would  have  noticed  the  old  man  and  the  maniac  boy  at  all 
atiil,  the  mind  feels  the  full  triumph  of  art,  and  delights  in  contemplating 
the  immense  dramatic  interest  which  each  of  the  two  subjects,  thus  joined, 
reflects  on  the  other.     Now,  it  is  precisely  this  which  the   autiior  of 
^\£dwin,  of  Deira*'  has  done :  for  the  spiritual  being  which  appeared  to 
Edwin,  when  bowed  down  with  grief  before  the  palace  of  Redwald,  pro- 
mising him  victory,  and,  at  a  future  time,  the  knowledge  of  the  dark  world 
beyond  the  grave ;  the  same  now  appears,  near  the  close  of  the  poem,  when 
the  subject  of  Christianity  is  agitated,  to  remind  Edwin  of  his  promise, 
and  to  command  him  to  receive  Paulinus,  with  the  religion  of  the  cross. 
Whether  this  stroke  of  art  has  been  used  by  any  writer  of  fiction,  we  can- 
not remember,  so  we  congratulate  Mr.  Smith  on  its  ingenious  application, 
or,  perhaps,  discoverj.     We  confess,  however,  that  its  effect  is  not  so 
happy  in  the  poem  as  in  the  picture :  for,  in  the  latter,  the  two  subjects  can 
be  viewed  at  a  glance,  whilst  in  the  former,  although  artistically  united, 
they  must  be  read  in  detail,  and  the  unity  of  action  is  not  so  naturally  and 
poetically  obtained  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  more  simple  method  which 
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we  have  pointed  ont.  With  these  remarks,  we  take  leave  of  '^  Edwin,  of 
Deira,**  a  poem  which  is  fanltj  on  principle,  bnt  whose  defects,  if  weighed 
against  its  beaaty  by  an  admirer  of  the  kind  of  poetiy  to  which  it  belongs, 
wonld,  in  the  impartial  exercise  of  sonnd  jadgment,  upward  flj  and  <'  kick 
the  beam." 

L. 
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Weeds,  outcast  children,  fondlings  of  the  year. 
Delicate  lovelinesses  of  the  ^rth ; 
Guests  of  the  east,  and  west,  and  south,  and  north, 
For  eveiy  wind  of  heaven  doth  bring  ye  forth. 
Purple,  or  white,  or  aere  ; 
Wee  winkers  by  the  swallow-troubled  pool. 

Faint  stars  that  twinkle  deep  in  river  sedge ; 
Or  where  the  granite  lifts  his  forehead  cool, 

Seamed  round  with  crack  and  ledge ; 
Moist  dwellers  upon  barren  shores. 
Where  tawn  tides  palpitate  to  rocking  oars ; 
On  iron  beaches,  where  the  lon^  surge  roars 
Pitiless  tumult,  and  the  ships  ao  down. 

With  bright  masts  slanted  in  destroying  storms. 
Wherever  Spring  hath  dropped  her  budding  crown, 
On  shore,  or  hill,  or  lea  ; 

There  glimmer  forth  innnmerous  rare  forms, 
Sweet  spirits,  there  are  ye ! 
Too  many  reeds  have  dittied  to  the  rose, 
'  Too  many  carols  to  the  lily  flung ; 
And  ye  are  still  unsunff  1 
Oh !  sick  of  pleasaunces  and  solemn  urns, 

Of  yew-eloomed  gardens,  terraces,  and  £>aths. 
Slid  betwixt  shadows  of  unhealthy  pidm  ; 
C'ome,  where  the  primrose  flames  along  the  bums, 
Where  celandine  blows  dank  in  meadow  baths, 
And  coltsfoot  twinkles  in  the  nut-woods  calm, 
Till  holy  reverence  grows, 
Into  a  perfect  passion  ;  and  my  soul, 
Delivered  up  to  beauty,  shall  evoke 
An  eclio  from  the  oak, 
A  silver  whisper  from  the  lime  tree's  bole. 

<)  wizard  Januarv,  who  dost  clap 

Thine  ice  palms  through  the  wakening  of  the  year ; 

While  yet  the  Christmas  cheer, 
Doth  struggle  up  the  chimney  stacks,  mayliaii, 

And  the  broad  hearth's  ablaze. 

Season  of  hurried  days, 
When  the  sun  flies  in  fearful  counterfeits 

Through  nan*ow  skies, 
And  the  sa^  robin  in  the  hedgerow  sits  ! 

There's  blue  in  thy  wild  eyes. 

There's  promise  iu  thy  ways ; 
The  day  doth  strike  thy  mail  with  golden  flits, 
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Wild  luuieyBuckleB  riot  in  thy  f»ce. 
The  pimpernel  hath  snatched  a  gl:«iy  grace 
Out  of  thy  rain- cloud. 
Wizard,  hark ! 
There  cheeps  a  faint  bird  in  the  morning  dark. 

About  the  red  deadnettle,  from  whose  belis 
He  plucks  the  brave  seeds  which  thy  snows  have  sown. 
Lo  !  in  a  nook  thine  early  weeds  have  blown, 

Red- lipped  archangels,  puffed  with  southern  wind ; 
Wild  snowdrops,  white  as  dead  nuns  in  their  cells ; 
Earth-creeping  chickweed,  which  the  wren  doth  find. 
In  dripping  places ;  lo ! 
There  l^sats  a  primrose  gust  about  the  snow ! 

There  blows  a  rainy  odour  round  the  world. 
And,  underneath  an  arch  of  clouds  up-furled. 

Great  February  comes. 
In  shattered  chasms,  crack  the  morning  mi^. 
From  splintered  cra^,  that  lap  their  broken  lists. 

The  pale  stars  smk  into  ambrosial  glooms. 
And,  maned  with  lightning,  the  cold  c^rioteer 

Leaps  from  the  sleet  rack— a  gray  cataract ; 
Low  lilies  glimmer  in  the  weedy  mere, 

And  daisies  whiten  all  the  upland  tract. 
Now,  deep  in  lonely  dells. 

Where  throstles  carol,  and  the  hazel  tree. 

Is  fronded  with  the  brightness  of  the  snow, 

Sweet  spirits,  there  are  ye. 
O  Maid  of  February,  thy  virgin  cheek. 
Is  tinct  diverse  with  golden  spot  and  streak, 

And  rich  autumnal  glow  ! 
What  banquet  hast  thou  seen  that  thou  shouldst  brings 
Stains  of  the  cleft  hived  honey  glimmering, 

Along  thy  zone  ? 

Kor  is  the  month  thine  own ; 

There's  Chaucer's  daisy  blinking  in  the  byre. 
Pink-fringed  eyelids  that  encirque  within, 

A  yeuow  eye,  turned  full  upon  the  sun ; 
Nor  dazzled  by  his  fire. 

Thy  crimson  lashes  close, 
Heart  ministress,  for  wakes  abroad  the  din 
Of  torrent  vapours ;  and  the  storms  begin, 

And  I  shall  crpuch  in  quarry  lands,  where  grows 
Sad  danewort  flushed  with  milky  juice, 
Blood- veinM  docks  that  straggle  loose. 

Wild  hellebore  that  shunneth  light, 

And  sitteth  half  in  day  and  night ; 
Awhile,  the  casements  by  the  high  arched  bridge. 
Blinded  with  lightning,  glitter  o'er  the  ridge ! 

'Twas  midnight ;  overhead  the  vane 

To  earth's  four  comers  blindly  turned, 
And  backward  blown,  by  tempests  8pttmed^ 

Shook  half  .it  rest  in  driving  rain. 

The  glass  was  dusked  with  beating  leaves  ; 
Flew  here  and  there  a  panting  bird ; 
But,  in  a  hollow  pause,  I  heard 

A  sparrow's  chirp  below  the  eaves.. 
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Jhen  straggled  past  the  Isttioes,  the  larch. 

'Twas  March !  'twas  March ! 
And  at  the  day- break  going  forth, 

While  yet  the  curuog  fog  was  rolled, 

A.  fathom  deep  across  the  wold, 
1  felt  that  change  bad  paced  the  earth. 

And  thou  wert  there,  tall  coltsfoot,  and  did  pass, 
Through  prisms  of  purple  flowers  aud  wedded  stems, 

A  violet  shadow  on  the  long  sword  grass, 
Dropping  the  frore  dew  from  their  royal  brims. 

And  close  beside  thee,  rooted  in  gray  stone, 

Flourished  the  red- leafed  mezereon  ; 
Spurge  olive,  at  whose  fragrant  breath, 
Sad  eyes  have  kindled  on  the  bed  of  death, 

And  weary  brains  have  dreamed  of  twilight  fields ; 
And  thou,  for  thou  dost  bless  earth's  poverty, 

And  light  roadsides  with  winking  firmaments 
Of  traveller  stars,  bright  dandelion,  for  thee 
My  heart  leaped  welcome  ;  the  rich- banded  bee 

To  the  rose  willow  by  the  brooklet  dung, 

And  divine  coreward,  shook  its  silver  tents, 

Until  the  miry  chimes  clashed  low  and  rung. 
Alas !  no  language  of  the  coarse  earth  yields. 

Sweet  panegyric  words  wherein  to  set 
The  tender  glory  that  doth  bind  thy  brows. 

World- worshipped  violet ! 
Gray  memories  do  ouild  a  queenly  house 

For  thee  on  brain-heights  inaccessible. 
Where,  linked  with  unutterable  delights, 
Eternal  thou  dost  dwell. 

And  April  came,  aud  hid  the  world  in  showers, 
Trifler  with  sunny  hours  ; 

And,  in  the  imprints  of  her  nimble  feet, 

Where  sparkled  still  the  sleet ; 
Weeids,  that  did  shoot  a  ray 
Into  the  throbbing  heart  of  May, 
Budded.    Along  the  margms  of  the  mom 

White  champion  danced  to  life.     Herb  Eobert  blew 

Wood-sorrel  trickled  in  the  darkening  heath. 
Over  the  woods,  the  breath  of  flowering  thorn 

Came  with  the  dark  wind,  like  incarnate  faith, 

Anemones  trooped  white  in  grass  and  dew. 
From  lonely  grange  and  garden  girth 
Iieaped  the  bright  wall-Sowers  ;  low  on  earth 

The  little  speedwell  darling  gem 

Clustered  her  jewelled  diadem  ; 
And  far  away,  where  bitterns  boomed  harsh, 
Flamed  the  wild  marigold  in  swamp  and  marsh. 

O  May,  in  many  carols  sanctified  I 

Month,  when  in  the  crumbling  seashore  ridge. 

The  pansy  of  the  brine  shines  amber-eyed 

The  sea-pink  feels  the  lapses  of  the  tide — 

The  sea-grape  clusters  on  the  breaker's  eclge. 

Thou  hast  thv  darlings  too, 
Gold-freckt  and  broidered  blue. 

Larks  sing  for  thee,  and  linnets  with  the  du.-I:, 

Puff  emerald  throats  amid  the  briars  musk, 
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Where  thou  dost  pass,  thy  silreiy  shonlden  white 
As  is  a  moony  cloud,  and  ^limmerinjo;  bright 

Through  wavering,  dripping,  shining  veils  of  dew. 
And  then  tnou  diest,  O  Dryadess  forlorn, 

Heapdd  with  tender  flowers  in  deeriest  wood 

Thy  cold  brow  stained  with  strawberry  blood 
And  chapletted  with  com. 

Thou  diest ;  and,  too  soon. 
Printing  her  hot  feet  in  the  upland  broom. 
And  vestmented  with  orchard  gloom, 

The  wild  world  prays  to  June. 

Fade  and  succeed.  O  winged  months  and  days  ! 
Let  the  frost  blacken  and  the  sunshine  blaze, 
Gable  and  casement,  roof  and  lucid  pane. 
Our  sweetest  songs  remain 
For  the  Samaritan  weeds  that  bubble  forth 
Wherever  heaven  stoops  over  eartli. 
East  or  west,  or  south  or  north, 
God's  palmers^guests  of  sun  and  rain ! 

Then  be  it  unto  them. 
The  burthen  of  this  hynm  shall  rise  and  rise, 
Rich  as  the  smoke  of  flowers  in  sacrifice — 
fiurnt  myrrh,  and  marigold,  and  violets  dim  I 

And  let  the  song  nse  higher. 
And  blanched  arms  uplift  the  cymb  and  lyie. 
And  ever  *mid  the  pauses  of  the  choir 
With  rods  of  cedar  stir  the  fragrant  fire 

Till  faints  the  lily  on  the  green  mere's  rim. 
And  daisies,  at  the  cry,  shall  redden  and  expire ! 

E.  F. 
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AN   IRISH   FAIRY   TALE. 

Through  an  atinosphcre  as  ghastly  blae,  as  the  smoke  of  lighted  salphnr, 
the  flames  of  a  furnace,  stifled  with  blazing  fuel,  shot  oat,  right  and  lef^, 
on  twelve  score  of  fairy  artificers,  in  the  gi'eat  gold  mine  of  Anard.  The 
cavern  was  roofed  with  living  rock,  creased  and  fnrrowed  from  end  to  end, 
like  the  wrinkled  forehead  of  the  giant  Sblhm,  when  the  thunder  is  on  the 
hiHs,  and  the  lightning  is  licking  the  soles  of  his  iron  boots.  Huge  colnnins 
of  brown  sandstone,  each  a  dozen  yards  in  girth,  rose  from  the  floor,  and 
bnried  their  tops  in  the  continually  shifting  darkness  over  head.  On  evenr 
side,  the  mouths  of  little  galleries,  pierced  in  the  snrronnding  space,  looked 
down,  like  great  black,  and  crimson,  and  orange  eye-balb;  on  the  work  of 
the  craftsmen ;  now  appearing  to  wink  with  delight  as  the  flickering  fur- 
nace broath  lighted  them  np  for  a  moment,  now  darkening  suddenly  as  the 
door  of  the  fire-prison  was  banged  to,  and  anon  staring  bine,  and  livid,  and 
fiend-like  throngh  the  air  of  the  cavern.  Before  the  furnace  was  a  great 
anvil,  a  block  of  solid  silver,  shaped  like  a  wolfs  heart ;  and  around  it 
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Stood  the  pigmy  craftsmen,  beating  the  refined  gold,  from  the  fnraace,  into 
armlets  and  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  and  charm?,  and  chaplets,  for  the 
adornment  of  Enor,  Qneen  of  Fairyland,  whose  nuptials  were  to  be  cele- 
brated with  all  due  pomp  at  the  fall  of  the  sloe-leaf.  Hot  and  bright 
blazed  the  fire,  nimbly  went  the  little  hammers,  and  swiftly  the  jewels 
dropped,  one  by  one,  into  baskets  of  twisted  wicker-work,  scattered  np  and 
down  the  floor.  When  a  finishing  blow  was  given  to  a  jewel,  the  pigmies 
would  tbrow  back  their  heads  until  their  poles  touched  the  ground,  with  a 
loud  shout  of  ^^  ho,  ho,  ho  I'*  which  the  cavern  took  up  in  turn,  and  shouted 
'*  ho,  ho !"  the  months  of  the  galleries  all  round  contenting  themselves  with 
a  single  ''  ho  1"  at  which  the  pigmies  would  erect  their  heads,  and  laugh, 
as  if  they  meant  to  say— '^  Very  good  for  yon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  very 
good  !'*  The  tallest  of  the  herd  were  not  above  two  spans  in  height ;  and 
their  heads  were  so  large,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their 
bodies,  that  when  they  walked  they  threatened  to  topple  over.  Curiously, 
too,  their  legs  were  exceedingly  bandy  and  knock-kneed,  and  scarcely  thicker 
than  a  walking-stick  at  the  calf.  Thej  flung  their  arms  about  fh)m  side 
to  side  with  a  certain  awkwardness  which  was  caused  by  their  extreme 
length,  for  it  was  possible  for  the  pigmies  to  touch  the  earth  with  their 
finger-tops  without  bending  a  joint.  Neither  were  their  faces  well 
favoured ;  some  had  their  eyes  set  skew- wise  in  their  foreheads ;  the  teeth 
of  some  projected  an  inch  long  below  the  lip,  whilst,  in  every  instance,  so 
large  and  deformed  were  their  ears,  that  they  clashed  like  a  pair  of  clappers 
when  the  owners  happened  to  cough  or  sneeze.  When  a  fit  of  coughing 
took  one,  it  proved  contagious  to  all  around,  and  the  slapping  and  rapping 
of  ears  grew  terrific  for  minutes,  whilst  every  hand  was  pressed  to  its 
owner's  chest,  and  every  head  thrown  forward  in  the  agony  of  asthma,  and 
every  tongue  showered  curses  on  the  roaring  furnace.  As  for  dress,  they 
wore  red  jerkins,  leather  breeches,  and  leathern  aprons,  and  every  man 
had  his  long  hair  rolled  up  into  a  ball  and  fastened  on  the  tip  of  his  head 
with  a  cluster  of  silver  hair-pins.  Though  very  ugly,  they  looked  veiy 
comical  and  good-humoured  ;  especially  when  they  waddled  about  the 
cavern,  rocking  from  side  to  side,  helping  themselves  on  with  their  finger- 
tips, and  cackling  with  laughter  when  an  unlucky  step  set  one  sprawling 
on  his  back. 

It  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  master-craftsman  from  the  crowd  by 
the  extraordinary  size  of  his  nose,  which  was  much  longer  than  his  face 
from  chin  to  scalp,  and  the  two  plaques  of  fine  gold  that  bobbed  from  the 
tips  of  his  ears.  He  had  an  ugly  habit  of  winking  continually  with  his 
left  eye  whilst  the  right  remained  stationary,  and  of  taking  snuff  in  thim- 
blesfal  from  a  green  box  slung  around  his  neck.  Walking  up  and  down 
between  the  steaming  groups,  his  hands  thrust  under  his  leathern  apron, 
his  head  thrown  back,  his  hair -pins  shining,  and  his  toes  turned  out,  he 
issued  his  orders  from  time  to  time  in  a  sharp,  thready  voice,  accompanied 
by  a  vigorous  stamping  of  his  right  foot.  When  the  humour  seized  him, 
he  would  kick  the  craftsmen  for  the  sake  of  pure  enjoyment,  or  pull  their 
long  ears  until  they  squeaked  from  the  torture ;  and,  even  in  his  best 
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moods,  it  was  Dothiog  vncommoii  to  see  fakn  etitth  two  <»f  tkem  hy  tkt 
top-knots  and  inoek  tfaetr  heads  together,  by  waj  of  pleasant  ezereiae 
Indeed,  he  was  much  feared  by  the  whole  eomnumity,  exceptbg  Bnke^ 
the  firemto,  who  was  stont  on  hia  legs  and  strong  m  ^  arms,  ml  wboat 
flesh  was  so  baked  and  hardened  from  eonstant  ezposnie  to  the  ieroe  iwat 
of  the  fomace  that  a  blow  from  his  fist  wosld  dp  up  a  imbbit  or  atu  a 
oat.  Bhim,  the  master,  and  Brake,  ibe  ficeman,  did  not  love  one  anotiber, 
and  wisdj  ahonned  all  interaoofse,  knowing  in  fehetr  hearts  that  it  woold 
lead  to  bsffets  and  cavses. 

Between  the  healing  of  hammers  and  tbe  groans  of  Idbe  fomace,  a  doll, 
heavy  soond,  slowly  and  regularly  repeated,  startled  the  workmen.  In- 
stantly each  pair  of  ears  shot  np,  and  all  eyes /were  tnmadto  the  roof  of  tlie 
eavem,  whence  came  the  alarm.  Blvm  tilirasta  thtmblefdl  of  snuff  np  hb 
nose,  which  he  instantly  dnsted  with  his  leathern  apron,  and,  pntting  a 
finger  to  his  lips,  commanded  silence. 

'<  Ha !"  he  whispered,  '^  there  goes  Hugh  Brady  again^-^^iotfauig  will 
do  the  felk>w  bat  our  gold.  Night  and  day  he's  digging  in  Bedmonstown 
rath,  and  no  one  has  the  conrage  to  send  a  blast  that  would  stop  him. 
Silence !" 

But  soareely  had  the  master-craftsman  giren  his  last  order  when  the 
snuff  took  effect,  and  he  sneeaed  vehemently  and  long.  One  by  one  the 
pigmies,  fioliowed  his  example,  and  the  wIk^  cavern  resomided  witii  tbe 
uproar  of  exploding  noses.  Blum,  foaming  with  anger,  did  not  forget  to  kick 
and  box  the  offenders,  who  fled  befooe  him  in  every  direction,  shrieking  and 
howling  in  their  terror.  Blinded  by  faiy,  he  laid  about  him  indiscdmi- 
nately,  and  at  last  dealt  a  kick  on  the  ficemao,  who  feUed  him  with  a  ter- 
rific blow  on  the  ear.  Gathering  himself  up  deliberately,  he  thrust  his 
bands  under  his  apron,  and,  with  a  sbowiof  calwaeas  that  astonished  every 
one,  seated  himself  on  the  silv^  anvil.  Grossing  .his  legs  under  him,  he 
dipped  his  hand  a  second  time  in  the  green  boxi  yawned  ^eepily,  and 
looked  around. 

'^  I  think  we've  done  enongh  for  this  day,"  he  said ;  "  come,  let  us 
enjoy  ovoielves.*' 

A  loud  ^  bravo  !*'  from  l(he  pigmies  was  his  reply.  Even  Brake  conld 
not  resist  the  fascination  which  the  master's  display  of  good  temper  dif- 
fused amongst  his  associates,  and,  stepping  up  to  him,  he  exslaimed — 
^'  I'm  sorry  for  it — I  am.''  Bnake  took  his  hand  in  silenoe  and  shook 
it. 

'^  Never  mind,"  he  said,  '^ '  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss;*  '  'tis  a 
good  goat  that  doesn^t  eat  his  own  tether ;'  ^  a  cot  ear  is  better  than  deaf- 
ness.' 8it  down ;  for,  by  all  the  trout  in  the  Anner,  Tm  bent  on  being 
jolly." 

His  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  orafismen,  who  squatted 
around  the  anvil,  lit  their  pipes,  and  were  just  beginning  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, when  the  sonnd  from  the  roof  was  heard  again — this  time  with 
more  precision  and  distinctness. 

"  May  the  sky  fall  upon  you  and  crack  your  back,  Hugh  findjP 
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exclaimed  Bltim,  taking  the  pipe  from  bis  mouth,  and  paiBng  a  eolamaof 
smoke  through  his  nostiib. 

The  pigmies  laid  down  their  pipes  for  a  moment,  and  deliberalely 
smld,  'VAman." 

Again  the  thumping  on  the  roof  was  resumed  with  greater  vehemence. 

''  The  curse  of  the  crows  light  oa  joa !"  cootinned  Blum.  '<  There's  a 
fellow  with  whom  the  wmid  haa  gone  weU^  and  jet  won't  be  contented 
without  0Bttmg  that  which  doesn't,  belong  to  him.  Do  joa  hear  him  ?  He 
has  a  handsome  wife  and  two  beantifai  childjmi,  bat  that  does  not  satisfy 
hinL  *  He  maj-  go  farther  and  speed  wurae ;'  '  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
twointherbnah!'" 

<*  We  have  donoshior  no  harm,'"  said  Brake.  "  Even  Qoeen  Enor  de- 
sirsilastognaird  his  fields,  and  keep  the  bHght  from  his  com  and  the 
plagie  from  his  cattle." 

^^  Sbe  wili  be  nnvried  this  daj  week,"  said  Blum,  abatMctedly ;  ^Und 
if  Lynn,  the  ki&g  of  the  norlAiem  fairies,  travelled  to  the  moon  h»  wonid 
c4Mno  bade  without  meeting  »  fairer  wife  than  she  is;*" 

^' Where  is  it  to  take  plac»?"  asked  a  dlminativs  creature  who  sat 
with  his  back  to  the  aenviL" 

^  On  the^baaks  oftko  Auier,"  relied  Brake.  <<  Well  have  a  great 
meetiag;  aad'  the  chief  dish  is  to  be  spatebeocked  skylarii." 

The  pigmies,  one  and  all,  smacked  theur  lips  at  this  anBvancement,  and 
pnfied  their  pipes  with  an  evidently  new  relish ;  at  the  same  moment,  the 
peiot  of  a  pick  was  seen  to  peaotrflte^  the  roof,  aad  scarce  had  they  with- 
drawn Vhen  a  vast  fragment  of  rock,  followed  by  Hugh  Brady,  tumbled 
into  the  carera. 

Stvmied  by  the  force  and  suddenness  of  his  descent,  the  unlucky  gold- 
seeker  lay  dead  to  all  appearance^  fiuse  uppermost,  whilst:  the  ingmies 
daaeed  around  him  exultngiy,  clapping  theiv  hands  and  giving  ntterance 
to  criea  of  ^' We  have  hknv  we  have  him."  A  few  amused  themselves  by 
toggmg' at  his  beard  and  pinchmg  his  aoee,  whilst  otheia  di^md  into  his 
pockets  aad  nneartked  theic  treasures,  consisting  of  a  riiert  pipe^  some 
rustic  ballads^  a  piece  of  flint,  and  a  haadful  of  copper  coins.  These  were 
claimed  by  Bbm,  to  whom  they  were  snrrendered  without  hesitation ;  and 
then,  the  whole  community  sat  dowa  in  solemn  council  to  deliberate  ov  the 
form  of  punisbmeat  to  which  the  wretched  Hugh  shoidd  be  condemned. 
The  diBonasion  was  long  and  stormy.  Blam  proposed  that  he  should  be 
slowly  roasted  oa  the  bars  of  the  faimMi,  and  this  comse  was  supported  by 
the  more  maheionsin^sc^  the  oommmlQr;  but  Brake  protested  agaiDsc 
thb  sevens  measura^  and  suggested  that  a  bamp  should  be  placed  upon 
Hugh's  back,  in  which  condition  lie  should  be  restored  to  the  world.' 

'^  Will  you  throw  dice  for  him?"^  asked  Blum,  whose  temper  was  ris- 
ing to  a  pitch  that  threatened  serious  results.  ^  The  lacky  man  shall  have 
thewfttoh  to  do  as  he  likes  wiA  him.     Do  yoa  eoaseat  ?'' 

Brake,  who  considered  the  proposition  reasonable,  aeceptedit;  and 
the  two  gamblerv  having  perched  themselves  upon' Hugh's  chest,  began  the 
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game.  For  a  table  they  procvred  a  flat  potlid,  and  on  this  the  tiny 
silver  dice  rattled  for  some  minatea.  Blum  threw  first,  and  tamed  up 
seven. 

"  We  throw  for  fifty,**  cried  Brake,  lifting  the  box  and  shaking  it  over 
hb  bead.     ''  There's  twelve  at  the  first  offer.*' 

''lis  a  long  lane  that  has  no  taming,'*  replied  Blum,  somewhat 
peevishly.    Down  went  the  dice  again ;  he  tamed  nine. 

'*  Sixteen  already,**  exclaimed  Brake,  ^'  there's  my  best  leg  foremoet. 
By  all  the  spots  on  the  moon,  'tis  another  twelye." 

^'  Sixteen — ^twenty-foar,"  shoated  the  craftsmen,  who  pressed  roond 
the  gamblers,  watching  the  progress  of  the  game  with  the  greediest  interest. 

Blam  took  the  dice  with  an  air  of  lofty  indignation,  and  becanae  he 
fancied  that  the  length  of  his  nose  was  detrimental  to  his  soocess,  bestowed 
a  hearty  box  on  the  extremity  of  that  organ,  with*  the  restdt  of  which  he 
appeared  anything  bat  pleased.  At  the  same  time,  Hagh  made  « 
feeble  movement,  for  which  he  was  panished  by  the  lackless  gambler 
with  a  vigoroas  thrast  in  the  eye.  "  Now,**  sud  Blam,  giving  the  dice  a 
prodigioas  shake,  and  glancing  sternly  at  his  antagonist,  ''  I'll  eat  my  noee 
if  this  don't  tarn  ap  something.    Twelve  I  as  I'm  a  craftsman — twelve  P 

^'  Twenty-eight — ^twentj-fonr,"  was  the  cry  from  all  sides,  as  Brake 
took  his  torn ;  again  he  threw  twelve ;  and  Blam  handled  the  box  amid 
cries  of  *'  Thirty-six — ^twenty-eight."  He  threw  five ;  his  antagonist  was 
less  Incky  as  he  tamed  up  but  two.  In  the  next  trial  Blum  threw  twelve, 
and  Brake  three ;  and  with  the  next  the  Master  Craftsmen  was  winner 
by  six.  • 

'<  Come,  my  man,**  he  said,  addressing  Hagb,  as  he  and  Brake  de- 
sceaded  from  lus  chest,  ^'  we're  only  going  to  roast  yon  for  yoor  troable. 
Come,  be  alive ;  whilst  there's  a  faggot  left  you  shant  want  fuel.** 

Hugh  opened  his  eyes,  punfoUy  and  slowly,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
became  conscious  of  his  situation.  The  cave,  the  fires,  the  figures  aroond, 
astonished  him ;  nor  were  the  words  of  Blam,  even  when  repeated,  wholly  in- 
telligible to  bis  distracted  mind.  He  raised  hunself  with  terrible  difficulty 
on  his  elbow,  and  gazed  in  the  faces  of  the  craftsmen,  who  retumed  his 
bewildered  looks  with  grlnnings,  leers,  and  expressions  of  mock-sympathy. 
He  attempted  to  rise  to  his  feet,  bat  discovered,  to  his  horror,  that  they 
were  fast  bound.  His  heart  failed  him  as  he  slowly  realiBed  the  awfulness 
of  his  position,  and  the  hopelessness  of  escape.  *'  Where  am  I  ?'*  he 
asked,  at  last,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  the  very  intensity  of  terror. 

*'  Oh,  with  friends  who  have  been  listening  and  waiting  for  you  ever 
so  long,*'  said  a  deformed  imp,  applying  his  hand  to  his  nose,  in  illustraticm 
of  the  figure  known  as  the  Chinese  puzzle. 

<(  Hugh  groaned,  and  threw  himself  back  on  the  floor.  ^^  Tm  done  for 
ever  !**  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  which  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  esra 
of  Blum,  who  laughed  with  a  diabolical  shrillness,  which  was  instantly 
imitated  by  his  crew. 

"  Now,  boys,'*  he  said,  ^'  rake  out  the  lower  bars,  and  make  a  bed  of 
nice  white  ashes  for  this  enterprising  gentleman.** 
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"  Mercy — I  implore  of  yoa  to  spare  me/'  shrieked  Hagh.  "  What 
have  I  done  ?" 

'<  That,"  returned  the  chief  craftsman,  taking  a  pinch  with  a  sort  of 
critical  nicety,  ^'  is  a  question  which  yon  yoarself  shall  answer.  Pray^ 
what  brought  you  here  ?" 

*'  Hugh  could  not  answer.  He  only  shook  his  head,  and  closed  his 
eyes  despairingly. 

«<  Why  did  you  dig  up  our  rath,  and  desecrate  the  glorious  work  of 
onr  friends  the  Danes.    Eh  ?" 

''  £b  ?"  cried  sixty  voices  in  echo. 

Again  Hugh  shook  his  head ;  he  endeavoured  to  offer  some  defence, 
but  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  strangled  in  their  hirth.  The  master  crafts- 
raan  gave  the  final  signal,  and  Hugh  felt  himself  moving  slowly,  but  with 
awful  durectness,  to  the  bed  of  white  ashes^^Uected  in  front  of  the  furnace. 
In  the  agony  of  tbe  moment  he  lost  all  consciousness,  his  brain  reeled,  and, 
when  the  first  hot  blast  of  the  fire  beat  upon  his  face,  he  was  insensible  to 
all  danger.  They  had  dragged  him,  with  their  united  strength,  across  balf 
the  floor,  when  the  sound  of  a  horn  penetrated  the  cavern,  the  lower  side 
of  which  seemed  to  dissolve,  and  melt  into  the  earth.  Through  tbe  open 
space,  thus  formed,  appeared  a  multitude  of  people,  mostly  habited  in 
green,  playing  upon  flutes  and  harps,  dancing  and  singing  as  they  came 
along ;  and  in  their  midst  rode  Queen  Enor,  on  a  white  goat,  with  crimson 
horns,  and  caparisoned  in  cloth  of  gold,  from  which  hung  a  number  of 
silver  bells.  The  queen  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  moon  never  looked 
upon  a  fairer  spirit ;  sun  never  sent  a  sweeter  faiiy  tripping  on  the  heels  of 
night.  She  was  attired  in  a  long  gray  habit,  whose  ample  folds  swept  the 
grass ;  on  her  head  was  a  tiny  crown,  hewn  out  of  a  single  brilliant ;  in 
her  hand  she  carried  a  branch  of  ivy  with  which  she  fondled  her  goat,  from 
time  to  time.  On  her  right  hand  rode  the  royal  bridegroom,  Lynn,  on  a 
speckled  horse:  he  was  superbly  clothed  in  a  coat  of  silver  chain-mall, 
greaves  of  elastic  gold,  and  a  marvellous  helmet,  from  which  sprang  a  mass 
of  snow-white  plumage.  His  surcoat  was  a  miracle  of  gorgeous  em- 
broidery, attributed  to  the  dainty  needle,  and  still  daintier  fingers  of  the  bride. 

The  royal  pair  having  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  dismounted 
and  entered.  Amid  the  cries  of  congratulation  which  resounded  from  her 
people,  the  queen  approached  the  prostrate  form  of  Hugh,  and  taming  to 
the  chief  craftsman,  asked : 

"  Whom  have  we  here — what  wretched  man  is  this  ?" 

''One  condemned  to  the  fire,  most  gracious  lady,  for  violating  the 
sanctity  of  our  raths  and  coveting  onr  treasures,"  answered  Blum. 

*'  Away  r*  exclumed  Enor,  waving  her  little  hand  in  magnificent 
flooni.     '^  No  blood  shall  sully  our  nuptials." 

Lynn  interposed.  *'  But,  darling,  we  must  guard  our  privileges,  which 
have  become  too  few,  indeed.  To  death  it  were  awful  to  condemn  this 
rash  man ;  let  us  devise  some  punishment  which  shall  amuse  us,  and  be 
not  fatal  to  him.  Let  tho&e  sweet  days  be  rich  in  charms ;  let  love  lean 
to  laughter.    We  will  be  merciful,  but  still  gay.    Do  you  refuse  me  ?" 
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She  took  bis  hand  between  hen,  looked  half-chidingly  in  hig  fkoe,  and 
said :  "  0  Ljnn,  I  could  not."  Then,  smiling,  she  waved  her  scarf  mbowe 
Hagh,  who  awoke  to  find  his  fetters  gone — ^his  terrors  half  dissipatod. 
He  threw  himself  before  the  queen,  and  implored  her  to  save  him. 

Ljnn  could  not  help  laughing  on  beholding  the  half-lndicroos  pfight  of 
Hugh.     '^  Yon  are  pardoned,"  he  said  ;  ^'  the  queen  has  saved  joil*' 

'^  0  thanks — a  million  thanks !"  exclaimed  Hugh,  as  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  prepared  to  quit  the  place.'  « 

"  Stay,"  cried  Enor ;  "  for  three  days  you  shall  nnnister,  in  wiiftleyer 
shape  it  pleases  us,  to  our  mirth.  Harm  shall'  ifot  befal  yon;  and  when 
the  time  of  our  delight  shall  have  passed  away,  yon  shaU  see  your  faovse 
onoe  more." 

"  Will  your  majesty  graciously  send  a  message  to  that  etfbcC'  to  my 
wifor  ?^  asked  Hugh,  tugging  at  the  border  of  the  king's  snrcoat 

A  peal  of  silvery  laughter,  mixed  with  the  guttttral  cadditfigs  of  the 
craftsmen,  greeted  the  request.  Even  Enor  herself  could  not  help  sndlng, 
and  tossed  her  pretty  head  from  suppressed  merriment. 

'*  She  is  a  good  wife,"  observed  Lynn,  with  a  sly  side-lottg  gfntnee  at 
the  queen,  ''who  can  await  her  husband  for  a  season,  and  wbh'  tnt  to 
wed  with  another.^' 

Eaor  blushed  to  the  temples,  whilst  Hugh  answenftd:'  ''TUat  ig  what 
I  dread.  I  have  been  married  three  years ;  and  there^s  one  Ned  Neakw, 
an  old  sweetheart  of  my  wife,  concerning  whom  I  am  anything  bat  oon* 
fortaUe." 

''  But  your  wife  loves  you,"  suggested  Enor,  tapping  her  foot  With  the 
ivyi     "  Is  it  not  written  : — 

'*  <  When  thou  art  near,  in  soelli,  I  love  thee  madi. 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  guesa  at  the  Before ; 
But,  husband,  when  thou'rt  very  far  from  me, 
In  800th,  in  very  sooth,  I  love  thee  more  ?' " 

'< That's  a  fine  ballad,  my  lady,"  replied  Hugh;  <'bit  I  dreid  the 
troth  of  it.     Night  and  silence,  give  the  woman  fair  play.'* 

Ha  said  this  with  such  wild  vehemence,  that  the  company  could  not 
coBtdn  themselves,  but  gave  vent  to  their  mirth  in  a  shoot  of  langhtery  at 
which  the  very  stars  seemed  to  tingle.  The  craftsmen  tumbled  aboot  ia 
the  grass,  throwing  up  their  heels ;  the  ladies  clapped  their  hands  and  hii 
their  faces ;  and  even  Blum  and  Brake,  enemies  iiomemorial,  were  seen 
roHng  along  the  sward,  locked  in  «ach  other's  embraces. 

.  ''Ah,  Lynn,"  Eaor  said,  looking  at  the  king,  and  pointing  with  her 
finger  to  Hugh  Brady,  "  there  is  an  example  for  you !  In  all  oar  realms 
there  dwells  not  so  constant  a  mate  as  he  !*^ 

"  Now,  the  wasp  sting  yoo  for  that  pretty  calumny,''  rejoined  Lynn. 
"  What  will  you  wager  that,  of  the  two,  the  woman  prove  the  falser  ?" 

"  This ;"  and  Eaor  held  up  a  tripte  srring  of  pink  pearls.  "  With 
this  jewel  I  can  charm  the  winds,  and  suck  the  sptoe-breeze  fro  A  the  re^ 
motest  East.     Where  is  your  gage  ?'* 
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<'  Yoa  shall  see  '^  and,  as  the  king  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
piece  of  emerald-coloured  ribbon.  ''  You  smile  at  the  littleness  of  my 
^age,  but  with  it  I  can  bridge  an  ocean,  and  throw  a  pathway  orer  the 
•deepest  marsh  that  ever  breathed  fog/' 

"  A  wager !  a  wager !"  cried  the  people. 

<*  Come,  we  will  dance  in  the  moon  of  June,"  cried  the  qneea,  as  she 
Teas  assisted  to  her  saddle  by  the  king.  ''  Already  she  begins  to  rise  above 
-the  woods." 

*'  Shine  on  for  ever !"  exclaimed  the  king,  raising  his  hands  towards 
the  unclouded  orb.  "  Fill  those  cold  horns  with  delight,  and  let  the  skies 
rain  happiness  on  her  and  me  f  and,  bending  to  the  qneen,  he  kissed  her 
cheek,  which  suddenly  glowed  like  a  ruby. 

The  long  train,  preceded  by  the  craftsmen,  wrestling  with  each  other  on 
the  grass  and  wild  flowers  of  the  meadow,  passed  across  the  open  country, 
pausing  when  they  came  to  the  sloping  banks  of  the  Anner,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  spot  where  it  empties  its  crystal  urns  ii|^o  the  Suir.  The 
blue  purity  of  the  heavens,  the  glory  of  the  moon,  the  faint  lights  of  innu- 
merable stars,  and  the  pendant  branches  ofHhe  limes  and  alders  stretching 
over  the  river,  lay  in  one  reflected  mass  on  the  lucid  surface  of  the  water. 
Midways  between  both  banks  was  a  Iktle  island — ^the  half-way  house  of 
the  ford — ^which  seemed  to  sleep  in  a  bath  of  yellow  lilies,  and  almost  to 
yield  to  the  dreamy  undulations  of  the  stream  that  ran  all  a-flame  around  it. 
Not  a  solitary  sound  except  the  dripping  pulses  of  the  mountain  mills  dis- 
tnrbed  the  otherwise  perfect  silence  of  the  night.  Even  the  owl  was 
hashed,  and  the  bat,  that  beat  his  airy  pilgrimage  around  the  tree-tops, 
wheeled  past  as  noiselessly  as  the  red  beach-leaf  when  it  falls,  in  the 
season  of  antumn,  on  the  rotting  grass  of  the  forest.  The  king  unwound 
the  ribbon  from  his  wrist,  allowing  one  end  of  it  to  flatter  in  the  air.  In 
the  beat  of  a  death-watch,  an  aeriel  bridge  shot  across  the  water,  and  the 
multitude  passed  over.  The  little  lawn,  fringed  with  shadows  by  the 
dwarf  alders  of  the  island,  was  soon  filled  with  tiny  dancing  forms,  that 
sparkled  against  the  rich  underground,  like  the  atoms  of  mica  in  the  crust 
of  the  green  granite.  Delicate  music  rose  from  an  invisible  orchestra, 
hidden  in  the  leaves,  not  the  voices  of  earthly  instruments — neither  flute 
nor  tabor — ^but  sounds  recalling  the  melodies,  low  and  exquisite,  which  the 
wind  plays  amongst  the  stems  of  the  ripe  wheat  in  the  noontides  of 
August.  At  last  the  queen,  flinging  herself  on  a  mat  of  honeysuckles, 
clapped  her  hands  and  cried,  ''  A  song,  a  song.**  A  beautiful  creature 
rose  at  the  royal  behest,  and  touching  a  harp,  strung  with  the  fine  threads 
of  the  star-spider,  sang  this  wild  lyric : — 

We  Uve  i'  the  wood. 
We  swim  i'  the  flood. 
When  the  sycamore  bud, 
Opens  and  blows  out  its  heart  to  the  moon  ; 
Where  the  waters  lie  cold  on. 
Sands  dripping  and  golden  ; 
In  the  mellowy  midnights  of  June. 

Tirala, 

In  the  star-haunted  midnights  of  June. 
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We  ctmieh  i'  the  brake. 
We  hide  by  the  lake ; 
Where  the  sceated  snow-flake 
Bubbles  and  breaks,  like  a  bloasotning  peach ; 
Thro'  lights  and  thro'  shadows, 
Thro'  pastures  and  meadows. 
We  dance  down  tl^  fields  to  the  beaeh  ; 

Tirala, 
To  the  silvery  weeds  on  the  beach. 

We  float  i'  the  wnd« 
The  suiirrise  behind; 
On  the  bat,  bald  and  blind. 
Cramping  our  hands  in  the  slcirts  of  the  night ; 
Where  dim,  thro'  the  glooming, 
The  last  star  is  bloominc — 
Blooming  and  fainting  in  light. 

Tirala, 
Blooming,  and  fainting,  and  dying  in  light. 

When  the  cock  crows, 

When  the  wind  blows, 

White  blossoms  or  snows. 
Away  and  away,  through  the  flood  and  the  fire  ; 
Hopping  and  dancing, 
Oar  win^^  feet  flee  glancing  ; 
And  our  song  lechoes  higher  and  higher, 

Tira  a,  tira  la ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Otir  song  in  the  dark  mounts  up  higher  and  higher  ! 

Scarcely  had  the  last  echo  of  the  singer's  vdce  died  awnj,  when  the 
invoked  cock  crew;  the  faities  ranished,  and  Hngh  found  himself  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  lawn,  no  longer  Hn^  Brady,  bat  transform^  into  a 
mule.  His  sides  ached  as  if  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  cadgelliDg*,  and 
he  found,  to  his  horror^  om  gating  in  the  clear  mirror  of  the  water,  that'  his 
left  ear  was  lost^  and  his  tail  clipped  to  the  stamp;  It  was  in  vain  he 
strove  to  convince  himself  he  was  dreaming.  As  he  moved  with  diStaahy 
across  the  sward,  his  hoofs  left  their  imprints  on  the  torf,  his  flanks  were 
lacerated  by  the  briars  and  thorns.  He  tried  to  sit  down,  that  he  xnigbt 
reflect  at  leisnre  on  his  wretched  condition,  bat  he  ibnnd  that  positif^ii  so 
nncomfortable,  not  to  say  ungraceful)  that  he  quickly  gave  it  np  for  a 
standing  postnre.  Moved  by  some  strange  impulse,  he  phmged  into  the 
stream,  and  swam  to  the  opposite  bank.  Morning*  was  breakifig  upon  the 
world,  the  dews  sparkled,  the  birds  sang,  the  fields  r^oioedin  the  new 
light ;  and,  whilst  enjoying  the  happiness  around  huoa,  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  drowned  the  recollection  of  his  misfortune,  he  was  painfully  recalled 
to  a  sense  of  his  new  existence,  by  a  smart  rap  of  a  cudgel  between  the 
ears,  and  a  voice  which  exclaimed — 

'*  May  the  Dickens  take  you,  for  a  mule.  Even  clipping  that  ugly  ear 
of  your*s  won't  stop  you.  Perhaps  somebody  else  will  be  able  to  take  the 
mischief  out  of  you  yet.    Eh  ?" 

Hugh  turned  roQnd  at  the  weD-known  voice,  with  all  the  quickness 
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iridi  whidLliis  long  legs  could  aoeomraodate  him,  and  beheld  his  old  riral, 
Ned  Nealon.  That  individnal,  after  looking  him  steadily  in  the  eyes  for  a 
mom^t,  bestowed  a  second  whaek  of  the  codgel  on  hisishonlder ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  biadle  him  with  a  hay-^rope. 

Hugh's  indigoation  was  exoesMre,  his  mortification  indescribable.  The 
eviLs  of  the  past  and  present,  painfully  confounded,  flashed  through  his 
brain,  with.that  awfnl  rapidity  with  which  we  thinky  under  the  inspiration  of 
great  calamities.  He,  an  independent  landholder  only  yesterday,  happy  only 
for  the  accursed  greed  that  ate  him  up,  to  be  transformed  into  the  bo£ly 
semblance  of  a  mule,  driFen  and  beaten  at  the  caprice  of  one  whom  he  feared 
and  hated.  It.suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  by  maidng  signs,  such  as 
nodding  of  the  head,  or  blinking  of  the  eyes,  he  might  succeed  in  making 
!Neakn' understand  who  he  was ;  and  with  tiie  impulse  of  a  sick  hope,  he 
turned  back  his  head,  and  blinked  at  the  rival. 

*'  Is  it  winking  at  me  you  are,  yon  bom  scoundrel  ?"  cried  Nealon,  deal- 
ing him  a  How  tliis  tune  on  the  extremity  of  the  nose.  •  ^'Take  that,  and 
that  r  each  invitation  being  accompanied  with  a  fresh  builet.  Finally, 
Nealon  jumped  upon  his  bark,  plunged  his  hard  heels  into  his  sides,  and 
obliged  him  to  canter  along  the  road.  They  were  ascending  the  hill,  in 
the  direction  of  Glonmel ;  and  Hugh  remembered,  with  an  overwhehning 
seaa»  of  misery,  that  m  a  few  minutes  he  should  be  at  hisowu  door.  As 
he  came  up  to  the  house  he  saw  his  wife  come  out  to  find  tbeihonr,  as  was 
her  custom,  by  the  sun-dial,  on  the  gable.  Sh^  exchanged  gieetings  with 
Nealon,  who  brought  his  steed  to.  a  stand^-stiil,  that  they  mi^t  chat  at 
leisure. 

'^  When  did  you  get  that  thing  ?''  she  aaked.  ''  Ah,  mind  the  lad,  how 
he  lodks  at  me.  May  I  never  see  another  Michaelmas  if  be  doesn't  under- 
stand every  word  we're  saying.'* 

"  I'd  believe  anything  of  him,  Mrs.  Brady— quiet,  you  beggar." 

As  he  said  this,  Hugh  became  suddenly  aware  that  the  road,  as  far  aa 
h:  could  see  around,  was  covered  with  fairies,  dressed  in  the  oddest  and 
most  picturesque  raiment.  Amongst  them  he  recognised  his  friend,  Brake, 
and  the  master  craftsman,  Blam,  who  had  thrown  thdr  leathern  aprons  aside, 
and  were  now  as  gay  as  strawberry  leaves.  Blam  evidently; relished  the 
unfortunate  Hugh's  predicament ;  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  chattered  like 
a  chaffinch,  and  made  a  hundred  insulting  grimaces,  which  were  diligently 
copied  by  the  craftsmen.  Enor  and  Lynn  were  not  visible  ;  but  Hugh 
believed  their  presence  was  indicated  by  two  luminous  spedu  that  passed 
and  repassed,  from  time  to  time,  amongst  the  people,  like  moonshine 
through  water.  Suddenly  a  wind,  loaded  with  green  larch  leaves,  blew 
down  the  road,  and  the  whole  vision  disappeared  with  a  tinkling  notsd 
When  Hugh  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  found  Nealoa  and  his  wife  still 
speaking. 

"  As  thQre's  a  fair  in  Clonmel  to-day^"  said  the  former,  "  I  may  as  well 
take  him  down-^who  knows  but  some  one  will  be  unlucky  enough  to  buy 
him." 

'<  No  one  will  take  him  for  ornament  sake^  at  any  rate.    Wouldn't  it 
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be  a  charity  to  give  him  a  knock  on  the  head,  and  fatten  the  hoands  with 
him?" 

Oh!"  replied  Nealon,  '^  he  hasn't  come  tolhat  yet     Pat  by  a  thing  for 
seven  years,  yon  know,  and  if  yon  don't  want  it  then,  yon'll  never  want  it." 
With  these  words  he  chncked  the  bridle,  and  was  riding  off,  when  a  new 
dea  occnrred  to  him. 

''  Is  there  any  acooont  of  himself  yet,  Mrs.  Brady?"  he  asked. 
«  No,  then." 

"  Who  knows  but  he's  dead  ?" 

''  Dead  !    He  is'nt — ^gone  np  to  some  of  those  wild  places  digging  for 
money  he  is.     I  wish  he'd  leave  them  alone,  and  mind  his  land." 
**  Sure,  if  he  doesn't,  somebody  else  will.     Eh  ?*' 
"  'Deed,  Mr.  Nealon,  you've  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  Good  morning 
to  you." 

The  streets  of  Clonmel  were  crammed  with  horses,  asses,  and  cattle, 
as  Nealon  entered  that  which  forms  the  great  axis  of  the  town.  With 
difficulty  he  made  his  way  slowly  through  the  almost  compact  mass  of  animal 
life.  As  he  rode  along,  the  appearance  of  his  unfortunate  mule  gaTe  rise 
to  a  hundred  laughs,  jokes,  and  witticisms,  not  a  few  of  which  were 
*^  pointed"  with  sharp  digs  of  sticks  and  knuckles,  which  Hugh  receiTed  in 
the  ribs.  In  the  crowd,  the  latter  encountered  numbers  of  his  acquaiotaoces, 
jolly-looking  farmers,  with  their  buxom  wives,  and  handsome  daughters, 
all  of  whom  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  with  hb  miserable  looks,  and 
thonght  it  capital  sport  to  pull  his  odd  ear.  Nealon  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
fun  as  much  as  any  one  else,  only  protesting  against  their  ill-treat- 
ment  of  the  mule,  with  the  gentle  remonstrance — ^'  Boys,  ah, 
jjirls,  fair  play  for  the  Connaughtman !"  This  "  don't-nail-hia-ears-to-the- 
pump"  sort  of  a  request  served  but  to  increase  the  malicious  wickedness  of 
the  by-standers ;  and,  when  Hugh  got  as  far  as  the  Mun-gnard,  not  a 
square  inch  of  his  body  was  free  from  pain  or  irritation.  He  raised  his 
head,  and  beheld  the  walls  of  the  public-house  opposite  to  which  he  stood, 
whilst  a  gui  fetched  Nealon  a  stoup  of  porter  from  the  bar,  swarming  with 
his  supernatural  tormentors.  Window-sill,  parapet,  and  eave,  were  alive 
with  the  mischievous  creatures ;  and  they  mopped  and  mowed,  shntting 
their  little  fists  and  shaking  them  at  him.  Then  a  tall  man,  of  corpulent 
body  and  flushed  face,  came  to  the  door,  and,  addressing  Neidon,  said : — 
'*  Is  it  trying  to  sell  that  griduron  you  are  ?" 
Nealon  shook  his  head  in  assent,  and  the  man  continued — 
"  I've  no  objection  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  even  if  'twas  at  pitch- 
and-toss ;  and  I  don't  care  if  I  give  you  half-a-sovereign  for  him.  He'D 
make  glue,  anyhow." 

How  Hugh  trembled  when  he  heard  these  words,  and  recognised  in 
the  corpulent  personage  an  old  acquaintance — Tom  Clark,  the  knacker ! 
^'  Make  it  the  sovereign,  and  take  him,"  suggested  Nealon. 
"  Keep  him  till  you're  made  the  same  offer  again,"  was  the  reply. 
Nealon  hesitated — "  Say  fifteen — here,  say  the  fifteen." 
A  peremptory  "  No !"  decided  him.   He  dismounted,  received  the  half- 
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sovereign,  and  went  into  the  public-house,  whilst  Hugh  was  led  round  to 
a  yard,  strewn  over  with  animal  debris  and  the  machinery  of  a  knacker's 
premises.  A  bare-armed  man  approached  him,  havmg  in  his  hand  a 
long  knife,  whose  blooded  edge  told  of  recent  slaughter  ;  and,  whilst  his 
head  was  being  covered  with  a  greasy  cloth,  he  heard  a  tinkling  noise  in 
the  air,  and  a  chorus  of  voices  singing — 

**  Zisuy  zanny,  zinny  zaimy, 
Lose  many  liyes,  and  not  lose  any* 
Zanny  zinny,  zinny  zanny/' 

He  felt  the  sharp  plunge  of  the  knife  in  his  throat,  his  legs  gave  way,  and 
he  came  to  the  ground  with  a  shock  that  made  his  frame  quiver  from  the 
spine  to  the  hoofs.  A  deep  sleep  quickly  overpowered  him,  and  he  awoke 
to  find  himself  transformed  into  a  setter-dog,  quietly  following  Nealon's  heels, 
as  the  latter,  gun  in  hand,  was  picking  his  steps  across  the  fields,  in  the 
direction  of  Two-mile- bridge.  Once  more  the  fairies  were  with  him,  either 
seated  cross-legged  on  the  grass  or  squatted  on  the  sharp  points  of  the 
bnlrnshes.  Again  they  mocked  him,  pelting  him  with  little  red  stones, 
no  bigger  than  cherries.  Once  more  the  infernal  incantation  assailed  his 
ears — ^the  very  grass  seemed  to  whisper  *^  zinny  zanny,"  as  he  scampered 
over  it. 

Hugh,  following  his  master,  and  escorted  by  the  fairies,  came  out  at 
last  on  the  high  road,  neai*  the  bridge.  They  had  passed  a  farm-house  to 
the  left,  and  were  coming  down  to  the  water-side,  when  a  huge  bull-dog, 
without  log  or  muzzle,  jumped  over  the  fence  and  gripped  the  setter  by 
the  throat.  In  vain  Nealon  tried  to  beat  off  the  assailant  with  the  sto^ 
of  his  gun,  with  which  he  pounded  the  furious  animal  vigorously ;  the  latter 
held  his  gripe,  and  for  a  second  time  Hugh  felt  the  pains  of  coming  death. 
There  was  a  loud  report,  a  flash  in  his  eyes,  and  again  the  deep,  merciful 
sleep  overpowered  him.  When  he  recovered,  he  was  hardly  surprised  to 
£nd  himself  sitting,  in  the  shape  of  a  speckled  hen,  on  the  top  of  some 
baskets,  piled  up  agiunst  the  wall  of  his  own  kitchen.  It  was  night ;  a 
candle  was  burning  on  the  table,  at  either  side  of  which  sat  bis  wife  and 
Nealon.  She  appeared  much  older  than  when  be  had  last  seen  her ;  and 
over  her  dark  hair  was  a  widow^s  cap. 

''  Look  here,  now,  I^Irs.  Brady,"  exclaimed  Nealon,  laying  bis  open 
hand,  by  way  of  emphasis,  on  tbe  table,  '^  throw  that  thing  oflf  of  your 
handsome  head,  and  be  reasonable  towards  yourself  and  others.  Woman 
alive,  do  you  think  if  he  wasn't  dead  we'd  hear  nothing  of  him  ?  What 
folly  'tis  I  Come,  make  up  your  mind  at  once,-  and  don't  spend  the  rest  of 
your  days  making  cross  faces  at  a  tombstone." 

She  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  not  to  conceal  *^  the  tears  she  did  not 
weep,"  but  to  wipe  away  the  hot  out-gush  which  the  recollection  of  her 
husband  evoked.  For  with  all  his  eccentricities,  he  was  ever  kind  and  in- 
dulgent, and  she  loved  him,  though  her  utter  want  of  demonstrativeness, 
served  to  make  him  doubt  it. 
.    *'  There,  you're  at  it  again,"  sud  Nealon,  in  a  tone  sufficiently  sympa- 
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thedc ;  ^*  you're  at  it  again.  Nott,  what's  then»e  of  .orjing-^sore,  if  ibe 
eyes:dropped  out  of  joar  head,  wonld  it  make  things  a* bit  better T'  He 
tooL  her  band  in  bis,  and  strove  to>  look  in  her  face,  bat  ^e  aTetrted  it 
from  his  gitte,  and  her  tears  fell  anew.  Hngh*a  bdignaAioii  boiled  within 
him  until  it  threatened  to  fire  hia  feathers,  and  in  the  attempt  tot^aj  soim- 
thing  he  crew  like  a  cock. 

"  I'm  greatly  in  yonr  debt,  Mr.  Nealon,'*  said  Mrs.  Brady,  hnskihr, 
for  since  Hugh  went  away,  only -for  you  eveiytbing  in  the  farm  would  go  to 
ruin ;  but  I  can't  think  of  becoming  anothei's  wife  whilst  there's  a  chance 
of  his  coming  back  to  me  ;  indeed  I  can't." 

''  But  ru  sw«ar  he's  dead,"  : exclaimed. Nealon,  lising  and  ,pladLog  hh 
.  hand  on  her  shoulder ;  ^'  ay,  dead  as  a  holdfast." 

.Again  Hugh  wriggled  on. his  perch,,  aod  again  he  icrew  at  fiercer  re- 
monstrance. 

^^  Is  that  a  crowiDg  hen  you  have?"  asked  Nealon,. looking  up   at  the 
baskets,  ^^get  rid  of  that  one  if  you've  luck ;  you  know,  a  crowing  hen  and 
.  a  whistling  woman  are  bad  things  in  a  house. '^ 

''  I  never  heard  her  crow  till  to-night,"  replied  Mrs.  Brady ;  *^  and  I 
don't  believe  anything  God  makes  is  uulucky." 

''  Well  now,  to  make  things  straight,  say  this  day  month ;  mil  yw 
say  it  out,  like  a  decent  woman  ?  Sure,  there's  a  huodred  girls  in  the 
parish  that  would  have  me  if  I  only  gave  them  the  wind  of  the  word  !*' 

Although  aware  of  the  danger  he  would  ran,  Hugh,  could  no  longer 
contaia  himself,  and  once  more  his  dear,  shrill  claiion  startled  the  fascanated 
suitor,  and.  caused  him  to  look  up. 

"Tis  the  old  boy  we  have,  and  not  a  hen,"  he  exclaimed,  seising  a  sod 
of  turf  and  hnrling.it,  with  all  his  might,  at.the  speckled  ken.  The  missili" 
struck  Hugh's  heaid,  and  almost  flattened  it  to  the  wall.  The  next  modnent 
he  was  restored  to  his  own  shape,  and  came  tumbling,  down  to  4he  floor, 
to'  the  amazement  of  his  wife  and  the  terror  of  Nealon. 

'^  Scoundrel  I"  he  shrieked,  rising  to  his  feet  and  cOBf routing  the  in- 
truder. '^  Scoundrel  I  you  shan't  carry  a  whole  bone  away  from  <lhis  house." 

'^  Le-le-let.me-me  speak;  hear  me,"  cried  Nealon,  as  be  oowered  before 
the  uplifted  arm  of  Hugh,  and  staggered  to  Uie  door. 

"  Ah,  IVe  heard  enough  of  you.  Look  out !" 
Nealon,  wisely  for  himself,  obeyed  the  injunotiou,  for,  at  the  next  moment. 
Hugh's  arm  was  launched  at  "the  spot  in  which  he  had  been  standing,  with 
terrific  force.  His  wife,  who  had  scarcely  recovered  from  her  surprise^  and 
stood  apart,  with  clenched  hands,  white  lips,  rushed  to  him,  caught  his  .arm. 
and,  fixing  her  eyes  on  his,  exclaimed  : 

*^  For  the  dear  sake  of  heaven,  Hugh,  do  not  kill  him  !^' 

'^  You,  taking  his  part,"  he  cried,  with  appalling  bittemeas.  ^^  You  ! 
Aye,  you,  who  were  only  too  glad  to  become  a  widow,  and  oaald'nt  wait 
a  week  for  yoUr  husband's  return." 

*' A  week  I"  exclaimed  the  two.  And  the  wife  contiaued,  ''•  why  youVe 
been  away  three  years.     Hugh,  darling — three  long  years." 

"  Three  years  this  June/'  added  Nealon. 
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"  Liars,  both,"  replied  Hugh.  "  Am  I  the  village  fool  that  you  dare  to 
impose  on  me  thus  ?"  and,  whilst  his  face  grew  livid  from  internal  wrath, 
he  sprang  at  Nealon,  who  eluded  him,  and  fled  the  house,  followed  by 
Hugh.  The  latter  thought  he  saw  his  enemy's  figure  in  the  darkness,  and, 
fired  with  revenge,  eaierted  himself  to  overtake  it.  '^If  he  flies  straighb  in 
!tbis  dicoction,"  hoi  mnrmored,  ^'  he  must* jump  the  Aqner."  Down  the  hill 
wBDt  /Hngh^  and  aoross  the  lawn.  Suddenly  the  ri»er  gleamed  right  before 
him,  and,  with  the  precipitancy  of  desire,  he  plunged  into  its  waters.  As 
he  rose  to  the  surface,  he  was  astonished  at  fia^g  himself  <  within  an 
iirm's  length  of  the  Fairy  Island,  whilst  a  thousand  voices  .«:(claimed, 
*^  Health  to  our  king  and  queen,  the  sloe-leaf  has  f^a  V^  HugUhad  had 
more  than  enough  of  the  enchanted  people,  and  turned  to  swim  for  the 
bank,  when  Brake  suddenly  appeared  at  the  water's  edge  flourishing  a  torch. 

"  Welcome,"  he  said,  "  welcome.  WeVe  all  been  unhappy  on  your 
account.     Come  and  see  the  king." 

Hugh  felt  it  would  be  imprudent  to  refuse,  aad,  jumping  on  the  island, 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  fairy  population.  Enor  and  Lynn, 
'both  in  festival  robes,  and  with  crowns  upon  their  heads,  sat  on  thrones 
under  the  fine  eanepy  of  a  syoamore-tree,  amid  whose  branches  sparkled 
imimierable  lights.  Their  hands  were  joined,  for  the  royal  alliance  had 
been  celebrated,  and  they  had  become  joint  rulers  of  the  realm  of  Faery. 
As  Hugh  made  his  way  to  them,  through  the  dancing  groups  assembled  on 
the  lawn,  the  king  rabed  his  head,  and  said,  good-humouredly — 

"  Good  mortal,  you  have  seen  your  wife ;  who  shall  win  the  gages— 
the  Queen  or  I  ?" 

'^  Quick  I  oh,  be  quick !"  said  Enor,  clapping  her  tiny  h  mdi  for  impa- 
tience. 

''  Alas !"  said  Hugh,  '^  I  returned,  and  found  my  wife  a  widow,  con- 
sootiog  to  be  wooed  out  of  her  weeds  because  her  husband  had  been  three 
days  away." 

"  Three  years  !"  exclaimed  the  royal  pair ;  "  three  years  1" 

Hugh  stopped  back  a  pace,  and  raised  his  hands  in  consternation. 

''  Have  I  been  three  years  absent,  then  ?  Well,  my  wife  is  not  as 
bad  as  I  thonght,  and  the  queen  wins." 

At  this  announcement  the  people  raised  a  shout,  whilst  the  king  bent 
forward  and  placed  the  magic  ribbon  around  Enor's  neck. 

'*'Hugh,"  she  said,  ''return  home  and  be  happy.^/ Perfect  bliss  is 
denied  the  world  in  which  you  move,  but  the  best  pleasures  of  mor- 
tals lie  nearest  to  them.  How  beautiful  looks  the  moon  fi*om  this 
world!  yet  I  have  dwelt  upon  it,  and  know  that  there  the  rain  never 
breeds  a'  flower,  and  that  unceasing  barrenness  blackens  the  fairest  spot 
we  see  from  hence.  Return,  aud  be  contented,  and  with  you  take  oar 
good  wishes.    Your  wife  loves  you — your  rival  you  need  not  fear.    Away !" 

As  she  waved  her  hand  the  whole  company  rose  into  a  cloud  of  dew 
that  diifted  across  the  night.  Hugh  watched  its  ascent  mitil  it  became 
inviBible,  and  the  weird  voices,  singing 
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**  We  live  i'  the  wood, 
We  swim  i'  the  flood. 
Where  the  sycamore  bad 
Opens  and  blows  out  its  heart  to  the  moon," 

died  away  in  the  celestial  vastness,  and  day  broke  apon  the  world.  He 
started,  and  was  astonished  to  find  himself  sitting  in  his  own  house,  ten- 
derly watched  and  cared  for  by  his  wife.  He  caught  her  hand,  and  said, 
huskily, 

<(  Margaret,  do  you  forgive  me  ?" 

''  Hush  I"  she  said,  and  kissed  him.  '<  Those  who  love  aa  cannot  la- 
jure  ns.    Try  and  sleep." 


BATHS  OF  ROMANCE  AND  HISTORY. 

The  practice  of  bathing,  so  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  mas, 
reaches  back  to  the  earliest  times  in  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  In  one 
form  or  other  it  has  been  popular  from  the  most  remote  ages  to  the  preaeot 
day  among  all  nations,  and,  in  general,  we  find  that  among  the  aocients 
xhe  opinion  prevailed  that  purification  of  the  body  induced  or  signified 
moral  purity.  In  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth 
being  destitute  of  rivers,  precluded  the  possibility  of  general  bathing.  We 
find,  however,  Abraham  ordering  water  to  bathe  the  feet  of  the  three 
Divine  messengers  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  the  sei-vant  of  the  same 
patriarch  receiving  water  for  a  similar  purpose  at  the  house  of  Labio. 
Indeed,  amongst  the  many  observances  enjoined  by  the  Mosaiac  law,  none 
stands  more  pre-eminent  than  the  ''  purification  by  water."  When  King 
Solomon  erected  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  Homeric  age,  he  constructed  a  bath  for  the  spedal 
use  of  the  hierarchy,  denominated  the  '^  Molten  Sea,"  which,  if  we  maj 
judge  from  the  description  of  it  In  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  must  have  beeo 
a  really  magnificent  aod  commodious  structure.  In  his  reign  domestic 
baths,  fragrant  essences,  music,  and  every  other  luxury  to  charm  the  seo^ 
were  to  be  found  in  Judaea  j  but  anterior  to  this  period  the  people  of  the 
Holy  Land  still  used  the  pools  and  rivers.  When,  however,  luxury,  with 
the  arts,  began  to  make  their  way  among  the  eastern  nations,  the  enervated 
part  of  mankind  eschewed  natural  bathing,  and  sought  refreshment  from 
fatigue  and  ennui  in  tepid  water,  while  oils  and  essences  were  superadded  to 
heighten  delight  and  improve  beauty.  Apart  from  the  hygeian  and  plea- 
surable attractions  of  battling,  there  are  not  a  few  note-worthy  anecdotes 
associated  with  the  custom,  from  baths  of  snchBoccaccian  simplicitj  as  that, 
on  her  way  to  which,  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
princess  of  the  royal  house  of  Pharoah  discovered  the  future  kw-giver  of 
Israel  nestling  iu  his  bulrush  berceaunette  on  the  banks  of  the  mjstic  Nile, 
down  to  the  year  1862,  when  a  bath  a  la  T'irqne  is  said  to  be  a  universal 
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panacea.  Let  us,  haTing  taken  a  cnrsorj  glance  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  bathed,  glance  at  a  few  of  those  baths  of  romance 
and  history. 

Homer,  who  flonrished  about  five  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Moses,  in- 
fonns  ns  that  tepid  bathing,  with  inunctions,  had  already  become  general 
throughout  Greece.  In  the  tenth  book  of  the  Odyssey  we  have  a  distinct 
account  of  the  manner  then  in  use,  as  described  in  the  preparations  made 
by  Glroe  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  Ulysses  : 

'*  MiniBtrant  to  their  queen,  with  busy  care, 
Four  faithial  handmaids  the  soft  rites  prepare, 
Nymphs,  sprung  from  fountains  or  from  shady  woodp, 
Or  the  fair  ofiEspring  of  the  sacred  floods. 
One  o*er  the  coaches  painted  carpets  threw. 
Whose  porple  lustre  ^owed  against  the  view. 
White  unen  lay  beneath ;  another  plac*d 
The  silver  stands,  with  gulden  flaskets  grac*d. 
With  dulcet  beverace  this  the  beaker  crown'd 
Fair  in  the  midst  with  gilded  cu^  around  ; 
That  in  the  tripod  o  V  the  kindling  pile, 
The  water  pours ;  the  bubbling  waters  boil. 
An  ample  vase  receives  the  smoking  wave, 
And  in  the  bath  prepared  my  limbs  I  lave, 
Reviving  sweets  repair  the  mind's  decay. 
And  take  the  painful  sense  of  toil  away." 

It  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  to  take  two  baths  in  succession — ^first 
cold  and  afterwards  warm.  The  habit  of  plunging  into  cold  water  after  warm 
baths  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Romans,  after  the  latter 
had  subjugated  their  country.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Roman?, 
bathing  was  always  a  preliminary  to  the  hour  of  meals..  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  considered  warm  water  as  enervating  and  effeminate,  used  two 
kinds  of  baths,  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  and  a  dry,  sudorific  bath,  in  a 
chamber  heated  with  warm  air  by  means  of  a  store.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Greeks  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  bath,  both  as  a  source  of  health 
and  pleasure,  long  before  it  came  into  general  practice  among  the  Romans, 
although  they  had  no  public  establishments,  expressly  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose, of  a  corresponding  magnificence  to  those  of  the  Romans.  In  Homer's 
time  indulgence  in  the  warm  bath  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy. 
Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed  at  birth,  marriage,  and 
after  death ;  whence  it  was  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  Illyrian  people, 
that  they  bathed  only  thrice  in  their  lives — that  is,  on  the  three  afore- 
mentioned occasions. 

It  is  not,  we  believe,  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath  was  first  introduced  amongst  the  Romans.  We  learn,  however, 
from  Seneca  that  Scipio  had  one  in  his  villa  at  Litemum.  By  the  time  of 
Cicero  the  use  of  baths,  both  public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot 
air,  had  become  very  general,  and  appear  to  have  been  erected  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  luxury,  if  not  splendour.  When  public  baths  (halneae) 
were  first  instituted  they  were  only  used  by  the  commonalty ;  but  this  mo- 
nopoly was  not  of  long  endurance,  for  we  find  that  in  process  of  time  even 
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the  emperon  theanelyes  condescended  to  biihe  io<pi^lia  with  thd'«Ben»est 
of  the  people.  Some  of  the  more  dieedate  of  the  Bonan  smperafs  were 
accustomed  to  take  their  meals  in  their  baths,  a  habit  severely  repnlieiided 
bj  Martial  iu  bis  epigrams.  Caligula  is  menlioned  faj  Seatomas«»  haTiag 
.  iDTented  aaovel  laxorj  in  the  use  of  the  <  bath  by<  perfumuig  Ike-vater, 
whether  hot  or  cold,  hj  aninfaaioii  of  preeioaa  odooK^tor,  «a'FiHij  vditis. 
bj.  anoiotiDg  the  walls  with  rare  nngeots.  Upon  qmtting  the  bath  'it  'was 
usual  for  the  Romans  to  'be  anointed  with  oil,  a  kxuiyifor.vehicb  thev 
were  indebted  to  the  more  ro^ed  Greeks. 

The  ''  thermfB,"  (vapour  baths)  were  a  very  particular, class  of  the  Bo- 
man  baths.  Thej  were  deoorated  with  4Aie  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with 
fountains  and  umbrageous  walks  and  plantations,  like  the  groTes  of 
Academia.  Public  baths  were  not  instituted  at  Rome  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  we  are  told  that  they  were  tatredoced  by  Mscena%  the 
patron  of  Virgil.  M.  Agrippa,  however,  was  the  first  who  afforded  these 
luxuries  to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing  to  them,  as  we  learn  from  Dvm 
Cassius  and  Pliny,  the  thermae  and  gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Caai- 
pus  Martins.  The  Parthenon,  now  existing -at  Rome,  served  originally  as  a 
vestibule  to  these  baths.  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  followed  by 
Nero,  Titas,  Trajan,  Oaracalla,  Diocletian,  and  Constantino.  Of  the 
therms  of  Garacalla  and  Diocletian  ample  remains  still  exist  to 
aitest  their  former  extent  and  splendour.  The  magnitiide  of  snd 
buildings  may  be  estimated  when  we  are  informed  that  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  would  accommodate  eighteen  hundred  batheri  at  one  time ;  aod 
ihe  inap^rtaoce  of  this  loxury  to  the  Romans  may  be  appreciated  wfacs 
•  we  are  assured  ^at  there  were  upwards  of  eight  hundred  public  hatha  ai 
Rome. 

Speaking  of  the  baths  of  Carecalla,  a  modem  writer  says :  <<^. 
George's  Hall,  at  Liverpool,  is  the  most  exact  copy,  in  modem  times,  of  a 
part  of  these  baths.  The  hall  itself  is  a  re«-prodnction,  both  in  scale  aui 
design,  of  the  central  hall  of  Caracalla's  baths,  but  improved  in  detail  and 
design,  having  five  bays  mstead  of  only  three.  With  the  two  courts  at 
each  end,  it  makes  up  a  suite  of  apartments  very  similar  to  those  foond  is 
the  Roman  exai^ples.  The  whole  building,  however,  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  size  of  the  central  mass  of  a  Roman  bath,  and,  therefore* 
gives  bat  little  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  whole." 

The  thenme  of  Diocletian  occupied  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men  several  years  in  constracting.  Of  their  vast  >afclies, 
beautiful  and  stately  pillars,  extraordmaiy  amount  of  foreign  marble, 
curious  vaulted,  roofs,  and  numbers  of  spacious  apartments,  there  yet  exist 
sufficient  evidences  to  attest.  Some  of  the  Roman  baths,  as  may  be  seea  from 
several  of  those  discovered  at  Pompeii,  were  really  flumptoous.  'The 
chefs  dceuvre  of  ancient  sculpture  adorned  them,  and  the  researches  of 
modem  archaeologists  have  restored  many  of  them  to  the  light  of  day.  la 
the  baths  of  Caracalla  were  found  the  Famese  Hercules,  by  Qlycou  the 
Athenian,  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  statue  of  Hercules  extant;  the  Flore 
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.  ia  the  Facnwe  ooBttctionmt  Naples  ;.aiid  the  beautiful  group  of  the  Dirae,  or 

Enriee,  who^were  fllwayi  represented  as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter, 

.m  aa  attitude:  expressive  of  thi^ir  eagerness  to  receive  and  exet^ute  his 

behests.    The  .magnificent  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  was  discovered 

/in  1806,. in  the  immediate  vioinitj.of  the  thermae  of  Titus  ;  that  exquisite 

tSpeciiuen  of  Grecian  iirt,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  was  found  In  a  batb, 

-.«s  was  also. a  piece  of.  statuary  'which  Thackeray  has  designated  as 

*S  unfathomablj  beantifiol" — rthe  Venus  of  Milo. 

There  .is.  a.cQDsideFable  amount  of . lact  and , fable  blended,  with  the 
.history  of  ^the  baths  tof  the  ancients.  .-.Actaion  was  one  of  the  most  dashing 
and  celebrated  Nimiods  of.  antiquity.  Having,,  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase, 
anrpriaed  Diana^  and  her.attendanl.nymphs,.bathing  at.the  fountain  of  Gsr- 
gajdua^.a.valleyaear  PJate^heis  fabled  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into 
a.8tii^,  by  the  irate  goddess^ and  in  thatguise  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  his  own  •  hounds.  Among  the  ^^  Townley  Marbles,'*  in  the  British 
Mnseum,.  is<a  «mally  .but  veiy  interesting  group  of  the  incautious  huuter 
vdefendiDg  himself  from  the  attack  of  his  dogs.  (Midas,  King  of  Phrygia, 
for  hb  hospitality  to  Silenus,  the  .preceptor  of  Bacchus,  was  permitted  to 
select  whatever  recompense  hedet^^d.  He  had«  the  imprudence  to  demand 
of  the  god,  that  whatever  he  toucited  might  be  transmuted  to  gold.  The 
request  wast  cenceded,  but  the  avi)  i.ious  monarch  soon  perceived  the  fatal 
coQseqaeaces  certaia~to  aocme  fi'o.:i  his.  aureate  power, <and  begged  it  to  be 
revoked.  As  a  remedy,  <he  was  <'osired  to  bathe  .in  the  celebrated  river 
Pactolus,  in  Lydia,  the  sands  of  which  are  said  to  kive  been  turned  into 
gold  by  his  touch.  Foppea,  wife<of  the  tyrant  Nero,. is  amongst  the  most 
oelebratedof  the  Roman  empresses.  She  possessed  greet  persaoal  charms, 
and  so  anxioua  was  she  to  preswve  her  beauty  and  elegance  ofpersqu,  that, 
it  is  affinned,  five  hundred  asses  were  kept  on  purpose  to  afford  her  milk,,  in 
which  she. used  to  hsithe  daily.  Previous  to  her  death  she  vas  exiled  by.  Xero, 
but,  even  in  her  banishment^  she  was  attended  by  fifty  x)f  these  animals  for  tlie 
samepuipose,  and  from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kind  of.kalydor,  orpooKi- 
tum,  to  preserve beaoty,  called  '^  Poppsdanum,"  from  her.  There  is  a  fine  bust 
of  this*  eccentric  I  empress  in  the  Oapitol  at  Borne.  A  rather  unpleasant 
contrast  to  Poppea  appears  in.  the  empress  Fanata,  wife  of  Constantiuc. 
. .  Her  career  was  .criminal  ui  the  highest  degree,  and  she  expiated  her  crimes 
by  being  suffoeatedin  a  warm  luih,  by  the  emperor's  directions,  about  the 
year  327.  Seneca,  wha  was  b  rn. about  six  years  anterior  to  the  Qhxh- 
tianeraywas  one  of  the  most  uuaaikable  preachers  of  the  Pythagorean 
tenets,  which  inculcated  the  doctiiueof  metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigi*a- 
.  tioB  of  the  soul  .into  different  bodie^-^notions  which  the  Samian  philosopher 
seems  to  have  imbibed  among  tlie  hierarchy  of  Egypt,  or  in  ihe  solitary 
retreats  of  the  Brahmins.  Seneca  was  the  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  gen  ^ral  satisfaction.  In.  the  famous  conspi- 
racy of  Piso,  against  the  dommation  of  Nero,  Seneca'a  name  was  mentioned, 
either  malevolently  or  by  accident^  as  being  privy  to  it,  whereupon  the  em- 
peror oitleBed  him  to  destroy  himself.  The  philosopher,  undisinayed,  heard 
the  comoQAud  with  stoical  calmness,  and  even  with  joy,  observing,  that 
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such  a  mandate  might  have  long  been  expected  from  a  man  who  hmd  mur- 
dered ids  own  mother  and  assassinated  all  his  friends.  He  directed  his 
veins  to  be  opened,  bat,  as  he  bled  very  slowly,  to  hasten  his  death  be 
drank  a  dose  of  poison,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  into  a  warn 
bath,  to  accelerate  the  operation  of  the  draught,  and  make  the  blood  flov 
more  freely.  The  death  of  Seneca  woold  be  a  fine  snbject  for  an  historical 
pictare.  We  can  fancy  the  noble  old  philosopher  reclining  in  his  bath,  coa- 
versing,  in  his  dying  moments,  as  his  life-blood  ebbed  faintly,  sensibly  and 
animatedly  with  his  sorrowing  circle  of  friends,  while  the  myrmidons  of  the 
imperial  assassin  waited  withont,  stem,  merciless,  and  inflexible.  The  finest 
bast  of  Seneca  is  of  bronze,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Hercolanenm  Museom. 
Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  madiematiciana,  and 
the  only  one  that  contribatedanythingsatlsfactorj  on  the  theory  of  mednnies 
and  on  hydrostatics.  He  first  established  the  trath  that  a  body  pinnged 
in  a  flaid  loses  as  mach  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equl 
volume  of  the  fluid  it  displaces.  It  was  by  this  law  that  be  determloed 
how  much  alloy  the  goldsmith  whom  Elug  Hiero,  of  whom  Archimedes 
is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman,  once  commissioned  to  make  a  crown  of 
pure  gold,  had  fraudulently  mixed  with  the  metal.  The  solntion  of  the 
problem  suggested  itself  to  him  as  he  was  entering  his  bath ;  and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  so  overcome  with  joy  as  to  hasten  home  withoid 
waiting  to  dress,  exclaiming,  "  Eureka !  Eureka  T — "  I  have  found  it !  I 
have  fonnd  it !"  Although  the  '^  Principle  of  Archimedes,"  as  it  is  caDed, 
is  the  most  important  in  the  science  of  hydrostatics,  its  application  extends 
equally  to  bodies  immersed  in  air  or  any  other  fluid. 

About  the  year  1746,  Benjamin  Franklin  first  saw  some  experiments 
in  electricity  very  imperfectly  performed,  but  which  were  quite  new 
to  him.  He  repeated  them  with  much  greater  success,  and  very  sooa 
after  announced,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  his  theory  of  the  identity 
of  lightning  and  electricity.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  that  the  Royal 
Society  of  England,  to  whom  he  submitted  his  papers  on  the  subject, 
refused  to  print  them,  and  they  were,  consequently,  first  issued,  by  Gave,  of 
the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  the  form  of  a  small  pamphlet,  in  whick 
Franklin  suggested  the  possibility  of  attracting  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  by  means  of  a  pointed  iron  rod.  There  was  no  place  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  at  the  time  residing,  sufficiently  lofty  for  the  purpose, 
and  he  was  waiting  till  a  spire  should  be  finished,  when  it  struck  him  that 
a  common  kite  might  be  made  available,  and,  in  June,  1752,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  perfectly  verifying  his  conjectures.  Franklin  was  passionately 
fond  of  bathing,  and  not  a  few  of  his  experimental  researches  were  carried 
on  while  he  was  enjoying  that  luxury,  permitting  himself  to  fioat  philoso- 
phically down  the  stream,  assisted  by  a  huge  silk  kite,  by  means  of  which 
he  acquired  the  practical  proof  of  his  theory  of  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity.  If  Franklin  was  not  precisely  the  man  indicated  by  his 
proud  epitaph — '*  Eripuit  coelo  fnlmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis" — ^he  possessed 
virtues  that  almost  amount  to  genius.  He  never  surrendered  to  party  what 
-■"as  meant  for  mankind,  and  by  his  example  proved  his  favourite  doctrine, 
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that  a  man*d  coantrj  should  be  served  for  honour,  and  not  for  profit.  The 
fact  of  Franklin's  carrying  on  important  scientific  experiments  while 
bathing,  recalls  to  our  memory  an  anecdote  we  have  read  somewhere  of  a 
very  distingmshed  English  judge,  who  was  so  partial  to  bathing,  that  when- 
ever be  was  required  to  decide  any  legal  difficulty,  be  was  almost  certain 
to  be  found  engaged  at  that  pastime  in  a  favourite  stream ;  indeed,  it  was 
affirmed,  that  many  of  his  most  elaborate  opinions  were  delivered  while 
thus  enjoying  himself. 

The  assassination  of  Marat  in  his  bath,  is  a  memorable  episode  in  French 
hiatoiy.  Charlotte  Gorday,  the  perpetratrix  of  the  act,  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of  modem  times.  She  was  bom  in  the 
year  1768,  at  St.  Saturain,  in  the  department  of  Ome.  While  yet  a  girl, 
she  displayed  singular  strength  of  character,  her  favourite  author  being 
Plotarch.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  she  was  attracted 
by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  its  pretensions ;  but  her  noble  soul  was  out- 
raged by  the  terrible  crimes  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  its  success. 
It  is  said  that  she  loved  one  of  the  proscribed  Girondists,  but  of  thb  there 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  She  did  not  deem  assassination  a  crime  when 
directed  against  assassins,  and  secretly  determined  to  go  alone  to  Paris,  and 
there  stab  the  foremost  democrat  she  could  find.  For  a  time  she  doubted 
whether  Robespierre  or  Marat  was  the  greater  monster,  but  eventually  her 
patriotic  rage  was  concentrated  on  the  latter.  At  the  moment  of  her 
arrival  Marat  was  sick ;  she  wrote  to  him  desiring  an  interview,  but  her 
application  was  not  answered.  Purchasing  a  large  knife  at  the  Palus 
Royal,  she  presented  herself  at  the  house  of  the  monster  on  the  following 
day.  His  housekeeper  was  alarmed  at  her  appearance,  and,  perhaps, 
touched  by  the  instinct  of  danger,  refused  her  admission.  Not  to  be  baffled, 
she  immediately  wrote  a  note,  in  which  she  stated  that  she  had  important 
state  secrets  to  reveal.  Marat,  who  was  reclining  in  a  warm  bath,  deter- 
mined to  see  at  once  the  visiter,  despite  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  house- 
keeper. While  conversing  on  the  movements  of  the  Girondists,  Marat  in- 
timated his  intention  of  guillotining  them  all.  They  were  his  last  words. 
At  the  moment,  Charlotte  Gorday,  drawing  her  knife,  with  musculine  force 
stabbed  him  ih  the  throat,  and  he  expired  with  a  single  groan.  '^  Sirs," 
said  she  to  the  guard,  as  they  arrived,  and  beheld  her  standing  unmoved  by 
her  victim,  '^  you  long  for  my  death ;  yon  ought  rather  to  build  an  altar  in 
honour  of  me,  for  having  delivered  you  from  a  monster."  She  was  im- 
mediately arrugned  before  the  Revolationaiy  Tribunal,  where  she  boldly 
avowed  and  justified  her  act.  She  was,  of  course,  condemned  to  the 
guillotine,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  17th  July,  1793. 
A  few  months  since  an  old  man  named  Malfilatre  died  in  France,  who, 
although  utterly  undistinguished  himself,  was  made  remarkable  by  one 
peculiar  circumstance.  When  Charlotte  Gorday  started  upon  her  memor- 
able journey  to  Paris,  Malfilatre,  then  a  lad,  with  his  mother,  accompanied 
her  to  the  diligence,  and  bade  her  farewell.  Before  leaving  she  kissed  the 
boy,  and  the  old  man  who  ktely  died  was  ever  after  an  object  of  interest 
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amongst  his  neighbours,  as  the  last  hnnun  being  who  had  reoeiyed  ik 
embrace  of  Chariotte  Cordaj. 

A  rude  bnt  effective  snbstitnte  for  the  scdatorf  baths  of  the  Gnek? 
maj,  still  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  North.    In 
the  district  of  conntry  lying  between  Derrygonelly  and  L^ke   M*X% 
which  separates  the  connties  of  Fermanagh* and  Leitrany  maybe  obsemd 
studding  the  foot  of  each  little  hilf,  a  small  artificial  Inmp  of  earth,  some^ 
what  resembliog  an  lce«honse.     It  is  constmcted  of  stone  and   mortar, 
brought  to  a  ronnd  top,  and  is  sufficiently  large  for  one  peiwm  to  sit  oa  a 
chair  inside,  the  door  being  merely  of  dimensions  snffident   to  enable  i 
person  to  enter  on  their  hands  and  knees.     When  an  inwKd  consider 
that  the  ailment  with  which  he  is  afflicted  is  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  re- 
course to  one  of  these  edifices,  it  is  brought  to  the  proper  temperature  bj 
placing  therein  a  large  turf  fire,  after  the  manner  of  an  oven,  which  is  left 
until  it  is  burned  quite  down;  the  door  being  afiag-stooe  and  air-tigbt, 
and  the  roof  of  the  hoose  being  covered  with  clay  to  the  depth   of  a  foot^ 
prevents  the  I^ast  escape  of  the  heat.     When  the  embers  of  the  fire  are 
removed,  the  floor  is  strewn  with  green  rashes,  and  the  patient  is   eseoi^ 
to  the  house  by  a  second  person,   provided  with  «  pair  of  blankets.    Hie 
invalid  places  himself  or  herself  in   a  chair,   and  there  remains  until  a 
copioog  perspiration  results.  They  are  then  removed,  wrapped  in  the  bkn- 
kets,  and  conveyed  home.     The  peasantry  place  great  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  these  novel  sudatories,  which,  either  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  or  in  a 
baking-oven,  are  also  practised  among  many  nations,  as  the  Mnns,  the 
natives  of  Mexico,  South  America,  etc. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion,  that  public  establishmeirta  forbathiog 
were  long  unknown  in  Europe.  It  was  during  the  Crusades,  when  the 
East  and  West  were  brought  into  contact,  that  Europeans  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  baths  of  the  Asiatics,  and,  as  the  beneficial  results  of 
such  institutions  were  too  apparent  to  be  neglected,  they  speedily  acquired 
popularity.  Of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  three^fourths  are  covered  bj 
water,  the  proportion  showing  the  great  objects  iu  nature  to  be  served.  The 
importance  of  water  to  mankind  cannot  be  overrated.  As  has  been  well 
observed  the  tomb  of  Moses  is  unknown,  but  the  traveller  slakes  his  tbint 
at  the  well  of  Jacob.  The  gorgeous  palace  of  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of 
monarchs,  with  the  cedar,  and  gold,  and  ivory,  and  even  the  great  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  hallowed  by  the  visible  glory  of  the  Deity  himself,  are  gone,  bnt 
Solomon's  reservoirs  are  as  perfect  as  ever.  The  columns  of  Persepolis  are 
mouldering  into  dust,  but  its  aqueducts  and  baths  remain  to  challenge 
our  admiration.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  the 
Aqua  Claudiae  still  pours  into  Rome  its  limpid' stream.  The  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  has  fallen,  but  its  fountain  spaitiesin  its 
rays,  as  when  thousands  of  worshippers  thronged  its  lofty  colonnades. 
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In  the'^nr^  Comedy  there  are  msofgewu^.  Under  the*  greal;  heads:  of 
NatDTBl  Aod  Artifidal,  we  have'the  poetic* ideal  comedy  of  Sbakspeare,  tfab 
satirical  «aDd  moral  comedy  o£Moliere,  the  old  Spanish  comedy  of  intrigue, 
the  modem  French  comedy  06  eoenic  effect,  and  the  sentimental  comedy  of 
th0>Germaiis»  Tbe  dramatists  of  some  countries  have  an  affinity  for,  and 
concentrate  their  genios  on  the. conceptions*  of  character;  others  on  the 
constraecion  of  the  ^ot ;  others  on  the  dialogue.  Taking  tbe  highest 
examples  of  each  dramatic  school,  we  find  that  the  imagination  for  cha- 
raCfeer,  in  itsdikiividtial  form)  is-an  attribute  of  the  English — the  delineation 
of  manners  and  types  oftclasses  that  of  the  continental.  Contrast  Shakspeare 
with  Moliere.  lb  those  plays  of  the  great  poet — ^who  has  been  so  appro-  • 
priatfely  christened  by  the  Greek  name  3f Mr jowoM*,  or  the  Myriad- minded,— 
which  pass  nnder  the  title  of  comedies,  such  as  As  You  Like  It^ 
Mtwh  Ad»  Ah(m  Natking^  Twelfth  Night, — even  The  Merry  Whm 
of  Windsor^  bis  niDst  regnlar  work  of  this  order, — the  characters,  are 
either  purely  ideal,  or  highly  idealized  from  life — either  truthful,  generic 
typoa  of  imaginative  natmn,  or  creations  founded  on  a  slight  basis  of  ob- 
serration  and  reality.  In  those  plays  in  which,  as  1.1  his  serious  dramas, 
the  last  traces  of  the  vanishing. age  of  feudalism  nnd  chivalry,  with  its 
passions,  ohmrvances,  gallantries,  and  graces  are  conce»truted,  ^\t  and  hu- 
mour appear  merely  as  delightful  accessories  to  the  pictures  of  life — love, 
romance,  feeling,  folly,  reflection,  tenderness — the  object  of  the  writer 
being  to  intenset  and  charm,  not  to  satirice.  Th<  y  are  of  a  distinct  species, 
and  bek)Dg  to  the  comic,  infinitely  less  tht.D  to  the  poetic  world  of  nature. . 
Moliere's  comedies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  direct  pictores  of  passing  phases 
of  society:  Althongh  natural,  too,  they  ai*e  whoUy  prosaic  and  convene 
tionaly  satirical  in  sphit  and  aim ;  addressed  to  the  intellect,  not  the  ima* 
gination  or  heart ;  and  even  in  a  few,  which  seem  to  have  admitted  the  in- 
trodaiction  of  other  elements,  the  aathoF>  whose  sense  of  moral  beauty  is 
everywhere  flound  and  fine,  has  evinced  bis  total  want  of  the  aen»Q  of  poetie 
beauty,  and  his  inability  to  portray  imaginative  character,  even  in  humour, 
regarded  in  its  larger  sense.  Glancing  through  the  work^  r>f  both  writers, 
we  recognise  the  difference  between  the  comic  poet  of  Society  and  the 
comic  poet  of  Nnture.  The  first  brings  his  observation  of  life,  his  wit, 
sense,  fancy,  and  art,  to  embody,  and,  by  contrast,  expose  the  follies  of 
mankind ;  but,  while  laughing  at,  we  never  sympathize  with  his  creations^ 
The  second,  even  in  his  humourist  delineations,  causes  us  to  sympathize 
with  their  incongruities.  His  wit  beams  and  dazzles  without  scorching ; 
his  ridicule  is  genial,  he  laughs  kindly  at  life  ;  liis  pathos  becomes  a  part 
of  hiS' comedy ;  his  tears  arise  from  and  mingle  with  his  laughter.  For' 
creations  of  hamour,  uideed,  properiy  so  called,  we  most  look  rather  to  the- 
pages  of  the  novelist  than  tbe  dramatist — to  Cervantes,  Addison,  Sterne,. 
Goldsmith,  and  several  existing  writers^  than  to  Moliere,  or  even  Shak8i< 
peave;    for  the  Faktaff  of  the  latter  is  still  more  a  comic  character 
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than  one  of  hnmonr,  though,  with  this  conception — and  viewed  in  tbls 
light,  it  is   one  of   the  most   marreUons  tests   of  his  genios — he    has 
managed,  despite  the  categorj   of  qualities  of  which  it  is  compoiinded, 
to    make    ns    in    some    sort    sympathize,    bj    treating    it    natanJIj, 
instead  of  satiricallj,  and  it  is  the  same  with  Dogberry  and  his  other  pure 
comic  creations.     In  Moliere,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  para 
ridicule  dominates,  the  dry  light  of  his  naderstandiDg,  the   naive   and 
caustic  flashes  of  his  wit,  create  laughter  only.     The  Spanish  comic  drama, 
which  is  a  reflection  of  the  national  character,  is  ideal  in  its  form  and 
language;   but,  though  it  displays  inexhaustible  fecnndity  of  plot   and 
structure,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  sameness  of  its  personages ;   the  loTer, 
for  instance,  is  inyariabiy  a  type  of  chivalry — the  mistress  of  constancy; 
the  parents  represent  inflexible  honour  and  pride ;  and  while  all  persons  <d 
high  stations  preserve  a  stilted  and  lofty  demeanour,  the  lower  orders  are 
made  the  sole  exponents  of  the  wit  and  gaiety  of  the  piece.   As  to  Grermao 
comedy,  Lessing  and  Kotzebue  may  be  considered  as  its  representatives. 
The  first  was  a  French  genius,  nurtured  on  French  literature,  and  reflect- 
ing its  peculiarities,  critical  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  comic,  in  his  own 
language.     The  second  was  the  founder  of  the  sentimental,  or  so-called 
weeping  comedy.    But  though  hi^  plays  manifest  an  utter  want  of  poetic 
conception  of  character,  comic  or  serious,  and  are  as  devoid  of  anj  merit, 
purely  literary,  as  those  of  Scribe,  they  will  long  remain  masterpieces  of 
dramatic  structure  and  models  of  stage  effect.     Never  were  dramas  more 
nnsuited  to  the  study  or  more  adapted  to  the  theatre,  and  in  this  respect 
they  offer  the  strongest  contrast  to  dramatic  creations  of  the  imaginative,  or 
poetic  order.     Characters,  we  need  not  add,  may  be  drawn  with   the 
greatest  skill,  and  yet  not  be  dramatic ;  for  the  art  of  the  dramatist  is  not 
displayed  in  the  portrayal  of  mental  states,  but  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  drama.  Thus,  as  the  depiction  of  single  passions  can  never 
please  or  be  effisctive,  the  true  dramatist  is  obliged  to  invent  additional 
features  to  give  natural  homogenity  and  human  individuality  to    his 
characters,  and  utilize  such  traits  in  forwarding  the  action  and,  interest  of 
the  piece.    The  art  of  the  poet  supplies  those  traits,  while  that  of  the 
dramatist  renders  them  dramatic  agents  in  the  development  of  the  story. 

Looked  at  in  their  ensemble^  the  gallery  of  Moliere  contains  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  Conventional  Comedy  in  any  literature.  His  best  phiys, 
which  are  true  reflexes  of  the  passing  follies  and  peculiarities  of  his  age, 
brief  abstracts  and  chronicles  of  the  time,  are  thus  history  as  well  as  satire. 
That  France  should  have  produced  the  greatest  works  of  this  description, 
is  not  singular ;  wit  still  continues  the  national  charactoristic  of  the  Gallic 
Celt,  the  chief  attribute  of  its  representative  men,  the  most  popular  element 
in  its  literature.  Add  to  this  also,  that  the  language  in  its  idiom  and 
diction,  is  par  exceUence  that  of  conversation.  Moliere  was  gifted  with  a 
dramatic  genius  of  the  first  order.  His  nature,  for  a  Frenchman  of  bis 
age,  (that  of  Boileau,)  was  large ;  his  knowledge  of  life  extensive ;  his  faculties, 
especially  that  of  observation,  penetrative,  vigorous,  and  profound ;  of  wit  and 
comic  fancy,  his  capacity  was  varied  and  exiiaustless,  while,  as  a  theatrical 
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artist,  he  has,  perhaps,  seldom  been  surpassed.  In  lio  other  dramatic  writer 

do  we  find  so  many  delicions  iadicrisms,  so  many  of  those  comic  tarns  of 

dialogue,  which  the  French  call  Jtcdtes^  so  natural  and  easy  a  power  of 

pain^g  and  eliciting  comic  efifbcts  of  scene  and  character  in  so  few  and 

une^Lpeeted  touches ;  sometimes  a  line,  sometimes  a  word,  falliDg  like  a 

spark  on  gunpowder,  is  safficient  to  realize  his  purpose,  and  explode  his 

reader  or  audience  in  laughter.     If  wit,  as  we  define  it,  consists  in  the 

pleasurable  surprise  consequent  upon  the  perception  of  the  relations  between 

ideas  little  akin,  or  widely  difivrenf,  but  arbitrarily  opposed — the  impression 

partaking  partly  of  the  truth  of  the  reason,  and  comb!  native  ideality  of  the 

fancy,  and  which,  thus  formed  on  a  basis  of  sense,  is  half  rational,  half 

fantastic ;  MoUere'^best  scenes,  above  those  of  all  other  comedians,  realize  the 

idea  of  wit  in  action ;  bnt  of  humour,  which  has  been  well  defined,  wit  and 

love*— he  has  scarcely  a  trace.  ToMoliere  attaches  the  meritof  havhig  created 

modern  comedy,  or  that  which  is  a  refiex  of  actual  society.     Before  his 

time  the  comic  drama  of  France  (with  the  exception  of  the  Menteur  of 

Comeille'^,  was  a  mere  collection  of  rude  farces,  modelled  on  that  of  the 

Latins,  in   which  the  comic  element  consisted  not  in  character,  but  in 

bnffbonery.     Of  that  class  of  compositions  which  formed  the  stock  pieces  of 

the  itinersnt  tiiaatre  of  France — tHe/«rcA5  tabariniques — it  has,  indeed,  been 

well  remarked,  that  the  pagan  laughter  they  produced,  came  not  from  the 

understanding,  as  in  Moliere,  bnt  from  the  stomach.     But,  though  some  of 

the  earlier  plays  of  Moliere  were  foanded  on  those  of  the  Roman  writers — 

the  Avare,  on  the  Ambularia  o/Ptantu&,  and  the  Fourberies  deScapiiiy  on 

the  Phormio  of  Terence— the  best  scenes  are  original,  and  their  broadest 

comic  effects  no  longer  arise  from  burlesque  extravagance  or  fescenuine  wit, 

bat  on  the  invention  of  scene  and  dialogue^  in  conformity  with  reality  and 

nature.     Le  Pestin  de  Pierre,  derived  ft-om  a  Spanish  play,  was,  we  may, 

en  passant,  add,  the  only  remaining  work  in  which  Mbliefe  sought  for  a  model 

in  literature ;  hi»  genius  rapidly  matm-ed,  presently  ecclecttcised  its  materials 

in  the  wide  circuit  of  society,  and  if,  as  Nodier  has  remarked,  th6  test  of 

a  great  writer  is  that  of  creating  a  typ?,  Moliere  must  be  regarded  as  one 

of  the  fbremost  in  literature,  for  he  has,  indeed,  created  a  world  of  types ; 

in  whatever  direetionhe  turned  his  camera,  forthwith  pictures  of  character 

and  social  states  took  shape — photographs,  created  by  the  acid  of  ridicule, 

and  (he  sunbeam  of  wit  and  understanding.     Scanarele,  Alceste,  Agnes, 

Celimeni,  M.  Dimanche,  M.  Harpagon,  M.  Jonrdan,  Nicole- Scapin,  Geronte, 

Ohrysale,  IViasotin,  Martine,  Philamente,  Diaforius,  Purgon,  Fleurant,  M. 

L.  Madam  Sottenvtile-^all  these  wiere  distinct  types  of  the  community  in 

which  he  lived,  and  so  radically  truthful  is  each,  that  all  have,  since  his 

time,  come  to  be  regarded  as  symbols  of  classes.     His  range  of  satire  is 

only  limited  by  the  atfSsttation^,  follies,  and  absurdities  of  conventional  life 

itself. 

In  UEtourdi'Yit  ridicides  the  abstfrdities  of  imp6rf ftnt  triflers,  who* then 

fl'uttered  in  the  fashionable  atmosphere  of  French  society ;  inX«  Precieuass 

BedkulBs,  thi  absutdeupfauistic  jargon  of 'the  saloons ;  misassorted  alliancea 

of  George  Dandin;  the  tricks  of  domestics  in  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin  ; 
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conntibial  jealonsies  in  VEcole  de  Mari< ;  the  silly  qnarreU  of  lovers  in 
Lts  Depit  Amoureuxy  the  fopperies  and  affectations  of  men  of  fashion 
in  La  Facheaux  ;  pedantic  affectation  of  learning  in  LesFemmes  Savantt.* ; 
the  ignorance  and  dogmatism  of  the  qnack  practitioners  of  Paris  in  La 
Malade  Imaginaire ;  the  assumption  of  aristocratic  manners  among  the 
novemu:  rtche  in  Les  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  in  all  of  which  the^cliief, 
and  sometimes  even  the  subsidiary  personages  are  generic  types  of  classes. 
Among  his  full-length  comedies  may  be  mentioned  UEcok  des  Femmt^^ 
Le  MuHinthrope,  and  Le  Femmes  Savantesj  in  which  last  he  reached  the 
perfecti  n  of  his  comic  style.  The  Misanthrope^  however,  is,  according  la 
French  critics,  the  most  correct  of  his  compositions.  In  this  play,  in  which 
Molicre  represents  a  character  of  stern  and  intractable  viitue,  surrounded  by 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world,  and  evincing  his  contempt  for  all  sort 
of  ftfheness,  insincerity,  and  artifice  in  sentiments  and  langunge  of  bmsque 
and  uncompromising  disdain,  Moliere,  it  is  said,  has  intensified  in  a  dra- 
matic form  his  own  character.  The  whole  piece,  despite  the  brilliant 
flashes  of  repartee  in  some  of  the  scenes,  as  in  those  between  ^' AlceMe  and 
the  Coqttette^  Igtrignant  Celimem^  the  first  of  whom  is  satirical  from 
virtue  ;  the  second  from  vice,  has  somewhat  of  a  sombre  air,  and  breathes 
rather  of  the  fierce  and  bitter  atmosphere  of  the  world  of  general  satire, 
ttian  of  the  laughing  world  of  ordinary  comedy.  This  predominat- 
ing tendency  of  looking  at  life  through  the  scene  of  ridicule,  which  is 
manifested  in  almost  all  his  plays,  a[  pears  to  have  rendered  him  in  a 
great  measure  incapable  of  delineating  its  more  genial  phases  of  passion  or 
character;  thus,  for  instance,  he  has  seldom  delineated  love.  It  is  only  in 
Li  Depits  Amororeux  and  UEcole  de  Femmes^  in  which  that  of  coartship 
and  marriage  are  portrayed,  that  he  has  painted  the  passion  with  any 
degree  of  natural  grace  and  truth,  while  in  all  his  other  plays  it  is  simplj 
introduced  to  produce  effects  purely  comic.  To  present  evidences  of  the 
incessant  play  of  this  his  supreme  faculty,  both  in  the  conception  of  character 
and  scene,  we  have  but  to  open  his  volumes.  We  may,  however,  add  that 
we  cannot  discover  in  any  of  his  plays,  repartee  so  witty  and  dazzling  as 
in  Congreve,  or  any  scene  so  admirably  conceived  and  dramatically  efiTective 
as  the  auction  and  screen  scenes  in  the  School  for  Scandal;  nor  are  any  of 
his  farces  so  intensely  broad  and  exquisitely  ludicrous  as  Foot's  Minor; 
though,  taken  as  a  whole,  his  comic  world  is  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
pl'^te,  created  by  any  individual  genius. 

Moliere  wrote  before  Racine  had  clarified  and  given  a  classical  elegance 
to  the  French  language  ;  but  though  his  diction  is  sprinkled  with  obsolete 
words,  and  though  his  negligences  displease  the  taste,  and  some  of  his 
idioms  jar  upon  the  exnct  ear  of  modern  grammarians,  his  versification  his  re- 
markable for  its  liveliness,  animation,  and  flow,  as  well  as  point.  In  the 
healthy  and  genial  freshness  of  his  colourless  style,  its  ease,  sobriety,  and 
solidity,  he  is  unsurpassed  by  any  succeeding  writer.  To  him,  indeed,  may 
be  applied  the  remark  which  Rivaroli  makes  on  Dante,  namely,  that  he 
paints  ivith  the  verb  and  substantive  without  the  assistance  of  the  adjective* 
What  is  called  fine  writing  he  strictly  avoids,  and  never  follows  the  dicta  of 
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Mr.  Puff  as  to  the  means  of  filling  np  the  gap&  of  sense  by  descrip- 
tions of  the  morning,  and  '^all  about  gildhig  the  eastern  horizon*" 
U\s  style,  flowing,  flexible,  and  natoral,  is  also  very  different  from  that  of 
the  modem  juvenile  school  of  French  comedy,  the  false  brilliancy  of  whose 
manner  and  diction  resembles  champagne,  whose  taste  and  sparkle  does  not 
so  much  depend  on  the  vintage,  as  the  tartaric  acid  and  soda.  It  is  the  inse- 
parate  incarnation  of  idea  with  language,  as  evidenced  in  MoUere,  which  has 
rendered  his,  like  all  other  works  of  individual  excellence,  untranslatable. 
Speaking  of  the  inseperability,  this  vital  unison  and  conformity  of  thought 
and  style,  a  French  critic  well  remarks  : —  *'  If  we  take  away  from  Moliere 
his  verse,  so  lively,  animated,  and  well  turned — ^from  Fontaine  his  French 
naivete^  and  perfection  of  detail — from  the  phrase  of  Comeille  its  vigorous 
ainew,  sustained  continuity,  and  fine  exaggerated  turns  of  vigour,  which 
render  the  old  poet  half  Spanish,  half  Roman — the  Michael  Angelo  of 
tragedy — from  Racine  his  chaste,  discreet,  harmonious,  Raphaelistic  out- 
lines— from  Fenelon,  whose  spirit,  imbued  with  antiquity,  rendered  his 
prose  style  melodious  and  serene  as  the  verse  of  Racine — from  Bossuet  the 
magnificent  attitude  and  aur  of  his  periods — from  Boileau  his  sombre  and 
gi'ave  manner,  and  admirable  colouring,  where  colour  is  necessary — from 
Pascal  his  creative  mathematical  style,  distinguished  so  much  by  appropria- 
tions in  the  diction  and  logic  in  the  metaphor — ^in  fine,  takeaway  fh)m  any 
of  those  great  writers,  their  style,  and  each  of  their  works  will  resemble  a 
translation  of  Homer  by  a  schoolboy."  'Tis  style  which  gives  duration 
and  immortality  to  the  work  of  the  poet — the  fine  expression  at  once  em- 
bellishes and  conserves  the  thought — ^is  at  the  same  time  its  ornament  and 
armour — is  to  the  idea  what  the  enamel  is  to  the  teeth  :— design  and 
style — ^neither  of  which  interferes  with  spontaneous  fancy  or  nature — ^form 
the  basb  of  literary  renown.  They  are  the  keys  of  the  future — without 
them  writers  may  attain  momentary  success,  but  neither  true  glory,  con- 
(iuest,  or  laurels. 

To  produce  illustrations  ofMoliere's  saturical  faculty,  his  power  of  exhibiting 
unconscious  traits  of  absurdity  in  character,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  endless. 
Let  us  select  a  few  examples  of  his  comic  manner,  much  of  which,  we  may 
add,  is  inseparable  from  the  untranslatable  idiomatic  turns  of  the  language. 
Take  L' Amour  Medicin.  In  the  first  scene,  a  citizen,  Scanarelle,  who  has 
lost  hb  wife,  has  a  daughter  Lucinda,  who,  for  some  reason  he  is  unable 
to  fathom,  has  fallen  into  a  settled  melancholy.  Scanarelle  calls  his  friends 
together,  Messeurs  Josse  and  Gulieme,  who  happen  to  be — the  one  a 
jeweller,  the  other  a  maker  of  tapestry,  and  with  a  neighbour  Anneta, 
entreat  them  to  consider  what  means  can  be  adopted  to  restore  his  daugh- 
ter to  spirits.  Monsieur  Josse,  the  first  appealed  to,  offers  his  unaffected 
advice  as  follows  : — 

*'  For  me,  Scanarelle,  I  am  of  opinion  that  your  daughter's  melancholy  arises 
from  your  having  stinted  her  in  dress  and  ornaments.  I,  therefore,  my  firiend, 
serioiudy  counsel  you  to  procure  her  without  delay,  a  handsome  garniture  of 
iUamonds,  rubys,  and  emeralds.'* 

"  And  I,'*  says  M.  Gulieme,  "  if  I  were  in  your  place,  would  procure  her 
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pretty  salt  of  t&]ie8try  hangings,  wbicli,  placed  in  her  chamber,  could  not  iBJl,  I 
am  convinced,  to  refresh  her  spirits." 

'*  As  to  me,*'  says  Anneta,  *'  1  do  not  staad  on  oeremoay,  and  so  advi»e  ron. 
aa  Quick  as  possible,  to  nuirry  her  to  the  first  loTer  who  demaada  bee  hasd. 

Whereupon  Scanarelle  says  :— "  All  your  advices  are  oertaiaJty  adiiun)>lc« 
but  I  find  each  a  little  interested.  You,  Monsieur  Josse,  are  a  jeweller,  and 
you  counsel  as  becomes  a  man  who  wishes  to  make  sale  of  his  menmandise ;  you 
GuUame,  have  a  piece  of  ta^iestry,  for  which  yon  cannot  find  a  costoraer  :  whUe 
as  to  you,  Anne^  your  lover,  they  say,  has  a  penchant  for  my  dans^ler,  and 
you  are  generously  anxious  to  find  her  another.  So  Measiottrs  and  MeadanMSv 
you  all  counsel  a  la  inode.*^ 

In  Le  Mkdade  Imaginaire,  Moliere  represents  an  hypochondriac,  Arg&a, 
the  chief  delight  of  whose  existence  consists  in  taking  medicines.  In  the 
first  scene  he  appears  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  phials,  the  contents  of 
which  he  has  taken,  and  which  he  fondly  classifies,  reading  off  the  labeL 
which  indicate  the  immense  quantity  of  carminatives,  emolients,  sedatives, 
laxatives,  he  has  consumed,  and  while  dwelling  with  exquisite  gusto  on  the 
flowery  language  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  catting  down  the  bills  of  his  friend 
M.  Fleurant,  the  apothecary.  In  thus  representing  Argan  of  a  saving 
tnm,  Moliere  adds  greatly  to  the  humour  of  the  character  ;  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  tbe  great  pleasure  of  his  existence  if  he  wen: 
not  a  strict  economist.  After  getting  through  a  nnmber  of  bottles,  com- 
menting on  them  with  great  relish,  and  reducing  the  price  of  each,  be 
comes  to^ — ''  A  cordial  and  preservative  potion,  composed  of  twelve  grains 
of  bezoaid,  syrups  of  lemon,  and  grenade — six  livres.  I  am  your  servant 
Monsieur  Fleurant,  but  softly,  content  yourself  with  four  francs,  if  you 
please  ?'*  And  after  summarizing  the  number  of  medicines  be  has  taken 
the  last  month  and  the  preceding,  and  finding  that  the  medicine  bottles 
of  the  last  are  less  by  half  a  dozen  than  the  former — ^reflects  a  moment, 
and  says,  this  accounts  for  his  not  being  so  well  this  month  as  the 
ormer,  characteristically  adding :  **  J'e  le  dirai  a  Monsieur  Furgon,  ajih 
quU  mette  ordre  h  cela.''  As  the  play  proceeds,  we  find  Argan  wishes  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  a  young  pedant,  a  physician,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  some  one  to  prescribe  for  him  constantly  at  hand ;  and  the  scheme 
failing,  it  is  suggested  to  him  to  become  himself  a  physician,  in  order  to 
insore  that  great  object ;  which  is  happily  effected  in  the  last  scene,  when 
he  receives  the  diploma  of  the  faculty  in  a  mock  ceremony,  on  condi^on  of 
bis  asseverating  that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  will  never  prescribe  any 
other  medicines  than  those  ordered  by  the  ancients.  The  Maiade 
Ifnaginodre  is  said,  above  all  his  other  farces,  to  be  that  which  most  excites 
laughter  in  a  French  audience. 

The  faiseurs  de  defsy  astbe  French  call  discoverers,  of  the  ori^iuJs  of 
characters,  tell  ns  that  the  physician,  ridiculed  by  Moliere  nnd6r  the  name 
of  M.  Purgon  though  a  quack  of  the  day,  was  a  pleasant  sort  of  character, 
who  took  Uigbtly  the  satire  of  the  French  Aristophanes.  After  saaing  thepiaj 
written  tq  clear  the  medical  profestton  of  hia.  caste,  he  aaid^-Molian^and  I 
c<ttsiilt  together,  and  he  orders  me  remedies  whi^  I  do  not  take^  aad'ss 
prosper.    The  idea  of  the  last  scene  of  the  MtUadd  ImaginanVfAuitiuet 
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the  ({Hacks  induct  Argzn  into  the  profession — examining  him  in  a  ladicrons 
bog  latin  ehoros,  as  to  his  treatment  of  various  diseases— to  ^vhich  his 
constant  and  only  reply  is 

ClyBtorinm  donare 

Postea  aeigoare 
Ensoita  ptirgaare,  etc., 

is  taken  flpotn  the  11th  book  of  <<  Francion,"  a  romance,  b]^  C.  Sorel,  eot" 
temporary  of  Scarcm. 

Bi  one  of  bis  fMl-leogA  comediea>  Le  Femmes  Savantes,  written  to  ridi- 
cule, the  affectation  of  learning  and  scienace  which  characterised  Parisians- 
ciety,  afterthe  explosion  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambonfllet,  there  is  a  famous  sceAe 
between  Armaada  and  f^ilamente  (the  leanied  ladies),  Trissotin  (a  gal- 
lant), and  Vadios  (a  pedant).  After  Triseotin  reads  a  sonnet  of  his  com- 
position, which  is  received  and,  commented  on  by  Ihe  others  m  a  litany  of 
remarks,  axpressive  of  exaggerated  admiration,  he  hitrodnces  Vadins,  whom, 
anaong  his  other  learned  qualities,  he  praises  for  his  acquamtaace  with  the 
Greek  language.  The  two  ladies  ciy  «ut-^'^  Greek !  Oh,  heaven  !  be 
knows  Greek,  sister !"  and,  in  the  mten&ity  of  her  enthnaiamn,  Philtmeifte 
forthwith  embraces  him,  ^^  for  the  love  of  Greek  !**  Upon  which  Vadhxs  turns 
to  Henrietta  (the  common-sense  foil  of  the  female  trio),  for  the  puipose  of 
offering  her  an  embrace,  whidi  she  eludes,  saying — "Excuse we,  mon- 
dieur ;  I  do  not  know  Greek."  Trissotin  th«n  eulogises  Vadius  as  aprodi{gy 
both  in  verse  and  prose,  and  adds  that,  if  they  so  wish  it,  he  will  read  them 
one  of  hia  compositions.  Upon  this,  Vadius,  assuming  a  critical  air  of 
thongblfnl  diffidence,  says  :— - 

**  It  18  indeed  an  universal  fault  among  authors  to  obtrude  their  productKHia 
and  tyrannize  in  conversation.  Meet  them  where  you  will— in  the  Palais  Royal, 
at  court,  in  the  streets,  or  at  table,— there  they  are,  recitins  their  execrable 
verses  ;  seizing  on  the  first  person  they  meet,  and  holding  him  oy  the  ears  until 
he  flatters  them.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  thisj,  nothing  more 
(lisain'eeable.  Why  cannot  literary  men  deport  themselves  like  others  ?  For 
me,  I  hold  such  conduct  to  be  utterly  unworthy  any  man  of  sense,  and  I  am  en- 
tirely of  this  opinion  of  the  Greek,  who,  by  an  express  dogma,  prohibiting  this 
contemptible  custom.  In  a  word,  I  am  among  those  who  hold  tnis  sort  of  thing 
to  be  utterly  distasteful,  unpardonable,  and  even  outrageous.  *  *  *  By  the 
way.  now  I  think  of  it,  here  are  some  litiJe  verses  of  mine,  written  for  young 
lovers,  on  which  I  would  fain  have  your  opinion." 

(Takes  oata  bundle  of  papers.) 

The  conclusion  of  this  scene  also,  in  which  Trissotin  and  Vadius  com- 
pliment each  other,  nnUl  the  latter,  proceediog  to  denounce  a  sonnet,  of 
whose  authorship  he  Is  ignorant,  and  which  is  a  composition  of  TrissoCin's, 
both  forthwith  assail  ei^  other  in  invective,  as  strong  as  the  previous 
mutual  praise — ^is  excessively  ludicrous.  All  those  plays  exhibit  the  ready 
powers  of  comic  invention,  the  unconscious  traits  of  absurdity,  the  laughable 
sui-prises,  and  dry,  short,  turn  of  expression,  whidi  distinguish  this  dramatic 
wit. 

The  Affected  Ladiea  (Treckuses  Ridieufef*)  is  one  of  his  best  satirical 
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comedieSy  in  one  act.  It  was  during  the  performance  of  this,  one  of  hi' 
earliest  pieces,  written  to  ridicnle  affectation  of  learning,  which  came  in  a&l 
lasted  as  long  as  the  fashion  of  wearing  fringed  gloves,  that  an  old  Parisuu, 
rising  in  the  pit,  exclaimed — "  Courage,  Moliere !  diis  is  true  comedy !" 
The  plot  of  this  short  play  is  necessarily  simple.  Georgibos  b  an  honest 
citizen,  whose  daughter  and  niece,  Madelon  and  Cathos  (names  which  the;. 
have  assumed  instead  of  their  own),  lately  arrived  from  the  country,  k- 
intensely  anxious  to  pass  off  as  fashionables  of  the  first  water,  and  wb< 
have  picked  up   the  enphuistic  jargon  of  the  saloons  for  that  nnrpoae. 

They  have  two  lovers.  La  Grange  and  Croissy,  both  of  whom  are  geotle- 
men  unaffected  by  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  day — ^a  circumstance  whii 
renders  them  utterly  distasteful  to  both  ladies.  As  the  latter  reject  their 
suit,  La  Grange  and  Croissy,  in  revenge,  send  their  valets,  dressed  ap  v 
marquises  to  pay  the  court,  and  it  is  through  one  of  them,  Mascaiille,  that 
the  chief  satire  of  the  piece  is  worked  out.  The  first  scene  in  which  be 
appears,  he  is  on  his  way  in  a  sedan  to  visit  Les  Precieuses,  and  we  find  him 
denonucing  the  porters  as  wretches  unaccustomed  to  attend  on  persons  of 
quality,  and  for  having,  by  their  haste,  '^  seriously  exposed  the  embonpoiot 
of  his  feathers  to  the  inclemency  of  the  pluvious  season.**  Arrived  he  paj: 
his  court  to  the  ladies,  in  the  exaggerated  jargon  of  the  period,  and  h 
answered  in  similar  style,  after  the  gronp  have  seated  themselves  on  tbe 
"conveniences  for  conversation,"  as  they  call  chairs.  Then  follows  tk 
amous  scene  in  which  he  reads,  and  elaborately  comments  upon,  an  absurJ 
sonnet,  a  scene— which  Addison  has  copied  in  one  of  the  Spectator  papers. 

Mascarille,  suddenly  recollecting  an  impromptu  sonnet,  which  he  made 
the  day  before  at  a  duchess's,  a  friend  of  his,  requests  the  attention  of  tk 
adies,  Cathos  and  Magdalen,  and  proceeds  to  read  and  criticize  the  foilovr- 
ing  exquisite  production. 

Mascarille  reads : 

"  Oh !  oh !  quite  off  my  giifurd  was  I, 
While  no  harm  thinkine. 
You 
I  view : 
Sudden  your  eyes 
My  heart  surprise  — 
Stop  thie(  stop  thief,  stop  thief,  I  cry  !" 

'*  Cathos, — Ah,  heaven  !  that  is  carried  to  the  upmost  point  of  gallantry." 

•*  Maac,  (carelessly).— AM  that  I  write  has  the  air  of  the  gentleman,  and  d«-^ 
not  savour  of  the  pedant." 

"  Mag, — It  is  oistant  from  that  by  above  two  thousand  leases.** 

•*  Mase, — Did  you  notice  the  commencement— oA,  oh  !  This  is  ertraordinaTy- 
oA,  oh  ! — like  a  man  that  bethinks  himself  idl  at  once— the  surprise—oA,  ok  r 

**  Jfogf.— Ah,  I  think  that— o^,  oA/— is  indeed  admirable." 

*'  Masc. — And  yet,  that  is  nothine,  as  it  were." 

'*  Oatho8. — Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  What  do  you  say  ?  It  is  impossible  to  esteem  smh 
exquisite  touches  sufficiently." 

'*3fa^.— Doubtless ;  and  for  myself,  I  declare  I  would  rather  have  been  tiw 
author  of  that — oh,  oh  ! — ^than  of  an  epic  poem." 

"  Masc,  (regarding  Aer;.— Egad  you  have  a  good  taste. " 
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•'  Mag, — Eh  ;  perhajis  I've  not  an  exceedingly  bad  one.*' 

"  Maw, — ^Bnt  come,  don't  you  admire  also  ?  Qmte  off  my  guard  toas  I^^quite — 
off^my— guard— vjoa — /.  I  minded  nothing  of  the  matter — a  natural  way  of 
speaking,  yon  onderstand  :  quite  off  my  guard  waa  I ;  whilst  no  harm  ihinkiny; 
while  innocently,  without  malice,  like  a  poor  shee^,  You  I  view,  that  is  to  say, 
I  amose  myself  with  considering,  with  observing,  with  contemplating  you.  Sl'uy 
yawr  e^— what  do  think  of  that  word,  My?  isn't  it  well  selected  7° 

«•  Ca«^.— Perfectly." 

"  Mom, — 8Uly,  cunningly,  as  it  were  a  cat  coming  to  catch  a  mouse — dilj  P* 

**Mag. — ^Nothing  possibly  can  be  better." 

**  Masc. — Hem!  My  heart  surprise— Bnaich  it  away— force  it  from  me.  Stop 
thief,  stop  thief,  ^top  thief,  I  cry.  Now,  would  you  not  just  imagine  that  a  man 
ia  seen  crying  out,  and  running  after  a  thief  to  seize  h'on.  Stop  thief,  stop  thief, 
stoptJii^—e\iV 

**  Mag.— It  must  Ije  owned  that  turn  is  to  the  last  degree  wittv  and  gallant." 

•*  Mase Well,  now  I  wish  you  to  listen  to  an  air  I  composea  for  it." 

«*  CcUhos. — You  understand  music  then?'' 

•'Masc^lt  not  at  all.'- 

•*  CcUhos. — How  then  have  yen  composed  it  ?" 

•'  Mas.  — People  of  quality  know  everything  without  learning  anything." 

**  Mag,  {to  her  sister). — Assuredly,  my  dear." 

"  Afosc-lJust  try  if  this  tune  is  to  your  taste ;  hem,  hem  I  la,  la,  la.  The 
bmtaUty  of  the  season  has  furiously  ruffled  the  delicacy  of  my  voice ;  but  no 
matter,  it  is  gentlemanlike  [sings  :] 

»*  *  Oh,  oh,  quite  off  my  guard  was  I.'" 

Great  as  Moliere's  comic  genins  undoubtedly  was,  he  has  no  pretensions 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet,  or  eren  of  a  profound  humanist.  A  coaple 
of  readings  acquaint  us  with  his  excellences,  and  we  lay  him  by,  for  he  is 
not  endlessly  suggestive,  like  the  great  creative  imaginative  and  thinking 
minds  of  literature.  In  the  works  of  the  latter,  read  them  fFeqnently  as  we 
may,  we  never  fall  to  find  something  fresh,  and  deep,  and  original,  some 
image,  truth,  thought,  or  relation  of  ideas,  hitherto  unobserved.  Thus  it  is 
with  nature  herself,  in  whose  scenes,  however  familiar,  we  have  but  to  ob- 
serve to  discover  something  new.  Indeed,  few  readers  of  any  calibre  of 
mind  are,  as  V.  Hugo  truly  says,  capable  of  grasping  the  oroportions  of 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare,  and  thus  i^w  men  in  each  generation 
make  an  intelligent  study  ot  them.  Great  minds  are  like  lofty  mountains, 
whose  summits  remain  uninhabited,  but  which  constantly  dominate  the 
horizon-^towns,  hills,  plains,  and  cities  are  at  their  feet.  For  fifty  years, 
twelve  men  only  have  reached  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc :  how  few  have 
reached  the  elevation  of  Shakspeare  und  Dante— 7 how  few  can  contemplate 
the  immcDse  world  map  which  those  heights  discover !  All  eyes  are,  never- 
theless, eternally  fixed  on  those  calminating  points  of  the  intellectual 
universe — mountains,  whose  crests  are  so  high,  that  the  last  rays  of  the 
ages,  long  set  beneath  the  horizon,  are  reflected  on  them  stlU  I 
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HONORIA     DEANE. 

A  MOOBI^AKP  TALE. 
BY     SUTH     IllLLAIS. 

PART  I. 

The  winter  night  was  about  to  settle  down  apon  the  towidfuid  of  iLefcter- 
^esch.  The  setting  son  was  giviog  a  faint  benediction  to  the  sad  motr- 
knd  sweep?,  its  pale  streaks  of  light  maidng  jet  mere  lorn  and  desoli^  the 
Duonmfnl  wavQs  of  npland  that  crept  away  into  the  darkeniqg  east.  The 
night  clouds  drifted  slowly  westward,  and  came  spreading  over  the  sky 
like  a  great  moving  desert,  broken  here  and  there  by  an  oasis  of  saDow 
lightness ;  those  sad  rifts  that  the  eye  is  sure  to  seek,  and  which  aeon  like 
openings  into  a  vagne  world  of  eerie  questionings  and  forebodings. 

Bat  the  clouds  spread  on,  the  breaks  narrow  and  diaappear,  the  weiid 
world  oAoBfis  its  windows  and  the  real  earth  undier  our  leet  gimrs  very 
daik.  In  the  west  the  clouds  writhe  and  expand,  and  endeavour  to  l4oc 
out  all  trace  of  where  the  sun  was,  wreathing  themselves  into  Titan  paSacp^*, 
towering  oak  forests,  exiled  fanes,  and  ships  with  ^oomy  rigging,  while 
the  gleaming  creeks  that  intersect  the  dusky  cloud,  islands,  and  peninsulaf, 
iprow  momenbarily  smaller  and  more  shadowy. 

The  little  dim  pools  ^tbat  lie  aw^e  aU  day  among  the  mosaea,  liis 
watchful  eyes,  have  seaipched  the  vague  dr^  with  their  deep  wistlvl  gase, 
till  the  last  vista  has  vanished,  and  now  slumber  in  the  shadows  ol  tiidr 
mother  earth ;  till  by-tand-bye  when  the  moon  may  arise,  or  a  st«r,  and 
anmmon  a  scattered  few  of  tbem  from  thtir  daik  rest,  to  watch  the  night 
through.  Straining  one's  ear,  it  is  poaaible  in  the  fitUhiess  to  cateh 
the  inward  msh  of  the  tide  that  struggles  bekind  yon  lew,  ^feant  fie  •f 
hills  to  the  westward,  and  their  retreating  sigh  as  the  waves  Ah^  tiMt 
lingers  and  hovers  in  the  far  shades  till  the  bearing  cannot  diaoem  at  what 
in&iitely  fioe  point  the  sound  oeaaes  to  exist.  The  rattfingof  stones  slfaved 
on  the  shingle,  the  faUing  away  of  waters  over  the  hard  sand,  one  sees 
in  fancy  as  one  listens.  Sobbing,  bleating  echoes  startle  the  hiood 
with  a  chill  tingle,  as  the  plover  wings  over  the  invisible  health. 
And  sharp  upon  them  comes  the  shrill,  desolate  cry  «f  the  eoriew 
perching  perhaps  upon  these  far«away  wet  stones  that  the  tide  is  leaving. 
Uneasy  sounds  are  coming  now  at  intervals  from  eastward  where  the  winds 
are  gathedng.     The  wiiatry  moorland  night  has  set  in. 

Honoria  Deaae,  with  her  face  pressed  though  close  to  her  oato  window,  sees 
and  hears  these  things,  and  marks  them,  i^ey  are  nothing  new  or  stnmge 
to  her,  a  page  from  which  she  has  daily  conned  from  childhood  up  till  now 
her  twentieth  year.  In  her  simple  familiarity  with  the  sublime,  she  does 
not  know  herself  that  her  spirit  is  ruled  by  the  looks  and  tones  of  that  wild 
Nature,  whose  unrsling  she  is.  But  they  do  sway  her,  and  a  strong  deep 
soul  is  hers  that  obeys  them.     She  is  not  conscious  of  any  very  exalted  sen- 
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tiaiMEiits  aa  she  looks  from  her  window ;  hut  she  feels  the  poetry  of  tihe 
aoeae,  just  «3.she  migbt  feel  the  son  varm  upon  her  ohe^  without  qoestioB- 
ijtg  what  the  son  is. 

ilonwia  dosed  ihe  little  pane,  tonied  foom  her  window,  and  stepped 
briskly  about  the  house.  She  had  he^A  rery  happy  all  day  for  a  resBon 
of  her  own,  and  when  it  mas  aammer  in  Uonocia's  heart,  many  basked  in 
the  ftttoshine.  She  was  one  who  co«ld  not  keep  her  happiness  to  hei-self , 
it  mwft  out,  beaxniag  fall  from  bar  eyes,  And  irradiating  her  face,  shioiag 
th«o«gh  « thousand  little  chinks  in  har  manner  of  doing  the  most  trlml 
actions,  glancing  forth  in  snatches  of  song,  and  lavished  from  her  bonaie 
blown  hand  in  impulaiye  charities  to  all  ^thm  her  reach,  from  the  beggar- 
man  to  the  cat. 

Honoria's  father  was  a  farmer,  considerably  better  off  than  ^  poor 
landholders  of  Lettergesch,  for  be  possessed  another  farm  in  additioa  .to 
the  hoidiHg  «n  which  he  lived  with  his  daaghter.  Also  his  cabin  was 
snpienor,  itaving,  as  waU  as  the  ordinary  "room"  and  kitchen,  a  loft  or  atlae, 
attained  by  a  ladder,  and  a  byre  out^e  for  the  animab ;  and  instead  of 
the  nsnaL  slqppy  ontranoe,  o  law  wall  ran  fvontiog  and  level  with  the  imi- 
dows,  eocloeing  n  crowd  ^f  over-gnown  hydrangia,  and  snimonnted  by  la 
AoanaK  oi  wall  flowers. 

For  the  inside  we  will  view  it  by  the  light  of  the  blaze  that  fiomsna 
has  stirred,  4tnd  which  ilimnines  the  kkohen  snfBciently  for  our  purpose. 
The  floor  is  earthen,  and  all  hills  and  hollows.  The  tnrf  fire  is  bittlt  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  wide  chimney  is  reeking  with  smoke  stains.  So  also  are 
the  bare  rafters  of  the  ix)of,  where  the  cocks  and  hens  are  roosting,  aad 
whence  some  nets  and  a  pncawn  are  dangling.  There  is  a  drasser  pntly 
well  stored  with  delft,  and-  a  low  tin  vessels  shine  on  the  walls.  There  is 
a  table,  and  some  rude  benches,  and  last  observed  there  is  a  box  of  kmy 
in  the  QoraeKy  in  which  a  clacking  hen  is  taking  her  ease. 

Hoaoida  has  baked  some  potato  bread,  and  leans  with  oae  rannd  aim 
against  the  smoke-darkened  wall,  above  the  hearth  recess,  in  the  familiar 
attitude  of  one  accustomed  to  mtnnfactnre  the  daily  bread  of  n  hovaahold, 
and  cook  the  same  npoa  a  gnddle.  fier  right  hand  wields  a  knife,  where- 
with to  torn  the  three-cornered  "  farls"  when  the  critical  point  of  their 
browning  shall  have  arrived.  Her  gown  of  lively  print  is  kirtkd  np  over 
her  red  petticoat,  and  her  bhiek  apron  is  fastened  tidily  avound  her  waist. 

Honoria  is  one  of  those  girls  one  sonoetimes  meets,  who,  gifted  with  a 
very  good  share  of  beanty,  are  little  remarked  or  admired  by  any  but  those 
who  know  them  well.  Sbe  has  grave,  dark  eyes,  with  thiok-^et  fringes  and 
shadowy  brows,  grave  dark  hair,  without  wave  or  ripple,  turned  round  her 
head  on  a  comb,  as  is  the  fashion  in  Lettergesch  and  its  surroundings.  She 
has  a  pliant  mouth,  an  oval  cheek,  and  a  dainty  ear,  half  bare.  Altogether 
it  is  a  head  of  character,  a  steadfast  head,  oaie  I  should  like  to  sketch,  and 
should  set  about  it  with  Iroad  dashes  of  a  soft,  heavy  pencO,  'and  here  and 
there  a  delicate  stroke,  traced  in  with  an  F.  Honoria  never  figures  as  a 
beUo,  for  there  is  something  of  reserve  or  pride,  or  a  mingling  of  both,  in 
the  aroop  of  her  eyes  in  the  chapel,  and  the  close  grasp  of  her  father's  arm 
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coming  ont,  and  if  I  love  her  face  for  my  pencil's  sake,  the  langhing  7onth> 
who  meet  her  there,  admire  mach  more  yonder  rosy,  round-faced  djunsel. 
with  the  glancing  ejes  and  coquettish  tumed-up  nose.  Those  onlj  wh" 
live  within  the  radii  of  Honoria's  home  smiles,  come  under  the  wholesome' 
ioflaence  of  her  beauty,  whenit  is  sunned  and  mellowed  by  kindliness  in 
the  glad  discharge  of  the  tender  charities  of  domestic  life. 

But  we  are  considering  her  now,  when  she  is  bright  tempered  an^l 
happy.  I  will  not  promise  that  she  b  all  sweetness  and  perfection.  1 
believe  that  people  of  Honoria's  strength  and  depth  of  feeling,  hare  rarelv 
attained  to  ever — even  amiability  of  demeanour  at  so  early  an  age,  what- 
ever experience  and  the  habit  of  self-control  may  achieve  for  them  in  tl.e 
future. 

Honoria  turned  her  farls.  The  latch  of  the  door  clicked  and  her  father 
came  in. 

Michael  Deane  was  a  tall  old  man,  with  large,  strongly-marked  feature*, 
and  cheeks  rosier  than  his  daughter's  His  eyes  were  bright  for  his  age. 
and  of  that  description  which  are  wont  to  scatter  kindliness  about  in  con- 
tinual little  showers  of  sparks,  but  when  the  light  turns  to  ire,  it  comes  forth 
in  a  flame,  which  is  very  apt  to  set  all  about  it  ablaze.  He  was  something 
bent,  and  the  hair  which  had  retreated  from  the  front  part  of  his  head  was 
very  white,  and  hung  long  behind  his  coat  collar. 

He  hung  up  his  Sou'- wester  hat,  and  came  to  the  fire.  Extending  hi  5 
hands  before  the  blaze,  he  said,  "  Is  Willie  come  ?" 

''No,"  said  the  girl,  shortly,  jerking  her  knife  about  the  griddle,  and 
fidgetting  the  cakes  to  little  purpose.  ''  The  sorra  on  him  for  a  loiterer,  he 
has'nt  showed  his  face  this  side  the  mearan,  I'll  be  bouud." 

Micahel  shrugged  his  broad  shouldera,  chuckled,  and  glanced  with  a  half- 
surly  fondness  at  his  daughter. 

"  There  you  go,"  said  he,  "  'its  always  the  worst  word  in  your  head  you 
give  that  poor,  dacent  lad,  that's  been  woricin'  months  back  with  the 
sthranger.  If  his  shada's  sthrange  to  our  thrashel,  you  know  why  he\< 
denyin'  himself  the  light  o'  your  eye,  and  the  lilt  of  yoar  voice.  All  to  make 
you  a  well-to-do  wife  the  sooner.     Shame,  Honor !  shame !" 

Honor's  dusky  eyebrows  tried  hard  to  meet  in  a  frown,  but  her  eyes 
shone  beneath  them. 

"  Its  all  I'm  sayin',"  said  she,  "  that  he  ought  to  be  here  afore  thi>, 
an'  if  he  is'nt  soon,  Fll  put  down  the  tay,  an'  wait  no  longer ;  an'  its  could 
quarthers  he'll  get  when  he  comes." 

''  Hoot,  hoot !"  said  the  old  man,  twitching  round  in  his  chair,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  'deed  you'll  do  no  sich  a  thing,  sorra  wan  o'  you ;  an'  you  knon' 
that  as  well  as  I  do,  so  where's  the  use  o'  bletherin'  an'  blustherin'  ?  I'm 
feared  when  you're  married,  you'll  make  the  house  too  hot  for  him,  poor  boy !" 

Honor  stood  tapping  her  foot  on  the  hearthstone,  and  looking  into  th.- 
fire.  An  ineffably  sweet  look  broke  through  the  assumed  doud  on  her 
face,  und  settled  on  the  corners  of  her  lips,  aud  deepened  the  little  curve'! 
shadows  under  her  eyes.  She  mused  a  few  moments^  looking  brightly  int  > 
futurity,  through  the  glowing  sods  of  turf. 
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''Well!  well!"  she  said,  '^I  never  made  the  house  too  hot  for  joa, 
father.  I  may  speak  a  cross  word  when  I'm  vexed ;  bat  if  it  hurts  breatbin 
I*m  sorrier  for  it  than  it  had  choked  me.  Willie's  gettin'  the  worst  o'  me 
now  anyhow,"  said  she,  with  a  rising  colonr ;  *^  only  I  would'nt  tell  that 
same  to  him." 

A  step  rang  on  the  stones  outside.  Honoria  turned  sharply  round, 
with  her  back  to  the  door,  and  became  on  a  sadden  very  much  engaged 
with  the  plates  on  the  dresser.  The  latch  clicked  for  the  second  time,  and 
a  man  came  in.     It  was  Willie. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  this  lover  of  Honoria's,  with  fair  curly 
hair,  and  blue  eyes.  His  step,  as  he  entered,  was  more  hurried  than  eager, 
and  his  smile  was  not  an  untroubled  one,  as  he  grasped  and  wrong  the  old 
man's  hand.  But  the  light  was  uncertain,  and  Michael  knew  no  cause  for 
uneasiness.  Honor  found  leisure  now  to  leave  her  dresser,  and,  glancing 
slyly  from  Willie's  curling  forelock  to  his  soil-bespattered  brogue,  said,  in 
a  dry  tone— 

''Are  you  sure  you're  all  there,  Willie  Glen  ?  We  thought,  maybe, 
the  fairies  had  run  away  with  some  o'  you." 

"  What  kept  you,  man  ?"  said  Michael.  "  Honor's  been  frettm'  about 
you  these  two  hours  back." 

"  Frettin'  ?"  echoed  Honoria ;  "faith,  it's  little  of  that  I'd  do  for  any 
one.  People  come,  I  suppose,  with  the  speed  o'  their  own  wish,  an'  it's 
not  me  that's  goin'  to  hurry  them." 

"There,  whisht,  girl,  you've  giv'  him  enough.  Stop  your  backbitin', 
or  111  tell  him  what  yon  were  sayin'  a  bit  ago.  Go  off  with  you,  an'  get 
OB  the  tay,  an'  ban*  Willie  his  cup,  with  a  smUeen." 

And  as  Honoria  passed  quickly  down  to  the  room,  laden  with  a  cake- 
piled  platter,  the  old  man  drew  his  stool  closer  to  the  fire,  and  lit  his 
pipe. 

"  Draw  in,  lad,  draw  in,"  he  said ;  "  it's  cold." 

"Tis,"  said  the  visiter.  "I*m  feared  the  winter's  goin'  to  be  hard 
on  us." 

"  Ah  !  well,"  said  Michael,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  month ;  "  what 
harm  ?    The  Lord's  above  as." 

He  returned  the  pipe  to  its  place,  and  smoked  away  some  minuter, 
while  neither  spoke.     Again  he  removed  the  pipe— 

"  You're  dull,  Willie,"  he  said,  "  what's  wrong,  lad  ?  Are  you  gettin' 
tired  o'  waitin'  ?  'Deed,  I  think  the  time  might  soon  be  up.  It  is  hard 
an  you  both." 

Willie's  mouth  twitched  uneasily.  It  was  an  uresolute  feature,  that 
handsome  mouth  of  his,  for  all  its  beauty.  He  crossed  and  uncrossed  his 
legs,  and  kicked  back  a  stray  ember  into  the  general  burning. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "  that  I'm  very  feared  there's  hard  times  comin', 
an*  though  I'd  be  anxious  to  marry  at  wanst,  I'd  be  loath  to  ask  a  wife  to 
share  the  roof  with  me,  till  I  had  somethin'  earned  towards  fightin'  them 
through.     An*  it's  slow  eamin',  very  slow." 
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Tte  young  man  said  this  ^th  adneaiycadeiiee  ia  his  voh&j  sod  leaned 
forwanl  his  chin  on  bis  broad  polm,  aaA  stared  into  l^^re. 

''  Hoot !  meaii,^  cried  If  idiael,  ^'  itW  l>e  OMmgh  §tf  ao  ocdd  we-fbol-ii- 
the  grave  like  me,  to  be  fearin'  omd  oomplaiiiim'  thttt  iashion.  H«vhit  I 
plenty  to  lay  by  for  the  bad  times,  if  they  do  come,  an'  are'nt  yov  yooag 
and  itraqg,  man  ?  Hoot,  ao  I  yon're  dvvoin*  inA  the  Id^,  my  boy ; 
«ire  we  ail  had  our  tonw  at  that  sickness*  An'  ktn'b  the  oae  tktttl! 
cure  yoi,"  said  the  M  man,  as  H/oaona  stood  oa  liie  tearth  betvoMi  Ibtm, 
and  announced  that  the  meal  was  ready. 

The  convecs»tion  was  interrapled,  seeniDgly  to  WtlUe^s  relisf,  and  the 
tihi'ee  rapaired  to  the  worn  where  the  tea  had  bwn  laid  m  honoor  of  Wil- 
lie's Dsisit.  A  fire  wns  burning  merrily  eon  that  iiearthstaae,  too,  and  a  iin 
Ump,  bncaing  fish  oil,  anas  hung  ova  Ihe  fire*pkoi.  The  white>*waifaed 
wails  ware  coTered  with  reUgioos  prints  of  glaring  hoes,  and  doaMU 
anatomy.  The  window  was  drapeoied  with  gay  chiata,  so  also  ^ms  the 
bed  which  nearly  half-filled  the  room.  An  old-fashioned  buffet  of  paintai 
wood  stood  in  one  comer,  and  its  shelres  were  stoned  with  odds  and  ends 
of  cracked  china  and  glass,  the  weH-preserred  fereaanres  of  Honoria's 
grandmother.  A  well-worn  ann^cbak  stood  in  the  far  conw,  by  the  fire, 
and  a  few  chairs  and  little  straw-bosses  amply  filed  all  the  «nipty  spaoes 
round  the  walls.  An  old  Bible,  an  Iri^  catechism,  aari  two  or  thrae  other 
boo&s,  indndiag  CoUnnkiil's  prophecies,  lay  on  a  shelf,  and  these,  with  last 
Saturday's  newspaper  (for  Michael  was  a  politician)  comprised  the  whole 
literary  store  of  the  house. 

A  gaily  painted  tray,  set  with  cups  and  saucers  of  ndvid  desigo, 
garnished  the  small  tea-table,  and  pewter  spoons,  and  hom^baadled 
koiTes,  contributed  Uieir  share  o£  glitter  to  the  geiemi  brUimt  efibct  of 
HoDoria's  simple,  but  carefully  stvdied  arrangements.  The  articles  thoa  ati 
forth  were  her  pride,  and  had  been  bought  on  sundry  memorable  occaoswu, 
when  the  bonnie  little  housewife,  ia  her  red  cloak,  and  gala  budded  sfaooo, 
had  aocompanied  her  father  to  the  ten  miles  distant  village,  which  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  mountains.  The  potato  cakes,  nicely  browned  and 
byttered,  smoked  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  with  a  plate  of  little  golden 
scrolls  by  their  side.  The  brown  tea-pot  occupied  the  pboe  of  honoor  on 
the  tray,  and  sent  forth  a  grateful  ineease  to  the  nostrils.  Hcttoria,  all  her 
hand-maid  wotk  completed,. now  sits  in  state,  and  her  beaming  eyes  are 
trying  to  hide  their  saperflaous  light  in  the  sugar-howl,  the  caps,  or  any 
other  articles  which  will  be  kind  enough  to  reoeive  it.  Hor  Iktle  bit  of 
premeditated  yenom  spent  satisfactorily,  Honoria  is  herself  again,  and  per- 
fectly happy,  for  Willie  is  there. 

The  meal  proceeded,  the  aewspaper  was  biongfat  oat  and  placed  betweeo 
Michael's  cup  and  Willie's,  and  Willie's  attention  was  called  to  this  cofannn 
or  that,  and  soon  a  lively  discussion  was  going  on  between  Michael  and 
some  one  (ce:  tnioly  not  his  guest),  who  did  not  exactly  appear  inthe  arga- 
ment,  but  who  seemed  to  be  contradicting  the  old  man  droadfnlly.  As 
that  somebody  was  not  there  in  person,  Willie  bore  the  brant  of  all  the 
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Storm  of  politiical  enfchugiasm,  and  HBtenad  veij  qnietly  while  the  affairs  of 
Europe  were  settled  io  a  way  so  plain  and  easy,  that  it  is  a  pity  seme  of 
itB  ciowned-good-foc-nBughts  had  not  been  listening  at  the  dooe,  to  pick  np 
a  few  hints. 

The  meal  was  finished.  Honoria  prodnced  a  brown  dish  of  h»t  water, 
and  began  tenderly  washing  her  prewna  caps  and  sanceis,  now  stealing 
an  unseen  glance  of  satisfaction  at  Willie's  undeniable  presence,. and  then 
retiring  again  into  that  dreamland,  which  is  often  widi  women  a  substitute 
for  the  outer  stirring  world,  which  they  cannot  share  with  men.  When  I 
speak  of  the  dreams  of  my  heroine,  who  was  bat  a  simple*  work-a-day 
comtry  girl,  I  do  not  mean  to  present  you  with  an  absurdity  by  nnking  her 
also  a  Tiaionacy  or  a  sentimentalist  She  was  the  very  ngTei^  of  either, 
bat  women  in  their  youth,  be  they  gentle  or  ample,  will  t  dream  aid  weave 
hopeS'  and  landas  into  a  fabric,  which,  at  least,  they  come  to  believe  must 
b^  catted  reality.  This,  especially  if  they  have  none  neav  Uke- themselves 
to  whom  to  talk  away  tfaeu-  thoughts  as  they  rise,  bnt  mast  lay  them  by  to 
engender  mose  thoughts.  And  aU  the  fancies,  and  wishes,  and  wooderings, 
mnstet  so  strong  at  last,  that  they  must  have  a  home  of  their  own  to 
live  in,  and  thu»aworld  is  created,  and  its  creator  nestles  into  it,  and  views 
Iife<  fi»m  her  happy  retreat.  Alas !  and  alas !  that  thb  dream  worid  of 
oaa»  should  have  rose-tinted  window  pane^,  which  get  broken  iu,  and 
reveal  us  the  actual  world  as  it  is,  very  sad' and  sober,  soonethnes  rery  dark 
and  terrible. 

The  diseassion  went  on  between  Michael  and  his  opponent.  Willie 
Glea  joined. ia  it  just  enou^  to  keep  the  old  mao^s  mind  from  straying 
towards  othra  subjects.  Honoria  was  pleased  at  her  lover's  silence,  he  was 
awed  by  her  father's  experienced  sagacity.  She  lored  him  the  better  for 
that. 

By-and-bye  the  argument  spent  itself,  old  Michael  relaxed  his  hold  on 
it,  and  grew  drowsy.  Hoooria's  taak  done,  bat  her  dream  not  doeamed  out, 
she  fetched  her  knitting^  and  drawing  a  boas  near  h«r  father's  arm-chair, 
her  brain  went  hwk  to  its  sUent.  occnpation,  and  she  wove  her  thonghts 
and  her  knitting  needles  together. 

Ahimiely  enough  fabric  fh<y  weaver  wrougbt,  had  it  been  held  to  .the 
light  Many  &  gayer  has  been  fondly  finished,  and  worn  with  smiles  till 
it  has  been  worn  out  The  design  is  monotoiBfomS)  the  same  thing  tnmingup 
oner  aid  over  again)  a;  cottage  and  a  hlH^de,  a  rannaig  stream,  and  a 
distant  sight  of  the  ocean,  a  woman's  figure  watching  in  the  doorway,  a 
man's  springing  up  the  brae.  A  common-place  pattern  enough,  and  the 
colours  are  not  ridi,  only  cheery,  tkoagh  bri^t  in  Honoria'sieyes;.  To  be 
sure- it  ia  herown<bandiwoirk..  Pot  it  fayv  HonQri%  hide  it,  lasi,  homely  as  b 
yonr.fabriKyit  wlU  never  make  a. gown. for  ymtP 

^^Hqwov"  said  WiUiotGlen,  ''will  you' spake  a. word  to  me^inthe 
kitchen  ?    The  oold  mante  aslaBp.!* 

"  Snre^  yon-caa  spakehere,"  said  Honoria,  theold  refraotory  wotdsrisiag 
onhertlips  to  Willie^  thoogh  her  heartr  had*  just  bees  starded  out  of  its 
reverie  of  love  by  the  voice  which  was  its  nniaic; 
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''  No,  I  can't.  I  want  to  say  somethin^  that's  hard  to  say,  an*  no  waa 
umst  hear  it  but  yourser." 

Honoria  startled  by  the  grave,  half-nervons  tone,  even  more  than  the 
strange  words,  stuck  her  ball  upon  her  needles  and  laid  them  by.  She 
only  waited  a  moment  to  prop  her  father's  feet  on  the  boss  she  had  risen 
from,  and  then  followed  Willie  into  the  kitchen.  They  were  standing  bj 
the  hearth. 

"  Honor,"  said  Willie,  "  your  father  an'  mine  were  dear  friends  wanst.' 

'^  Yes,"  said  Honoria,  and  she  drew  a  long  breath. 

'*  An'  when  misfortune  laid  the  heavy  hand  on  my  father  an'  mother, 
an'  made  me  a  poor  orphan,  without  roof  to  shelter  me,  an'  the  bailiff  hardlj 
waiting  for  the  coffins  to  be  taken  out,  Michael  Deane  came  forward,  an' 
took  me  by  the  hand,  an'  says  he,  '  This  is  my  son,'  and  he  took  me  to 
his  own  warm  home,  an'  has  been  a  father  to  me  ever  since.  An'  yon  an' 
I,  Honor,  were  like  brother  and  sister,  till  that  evening  when — when 
we  were  promised  to  be  man  an'  wife.  I  loved  yon  well.  Honor,  and  I 
thanked  Michael  Deane  on  the  knees  o'  my  heart,  when  he  sent  me  away 
to  serve  a  while,  an'  earn  a  bit  of  money,  for  he  promised  me  you  an'  the 
Letthereen  farm,  as  the  reward  of  my  labours  when  the  time  should  be  out.' 

'^  Well,"  said  Honor,  trying  to  stave  off  the  fears  that  were  gathering 
abont  her  heart,  '^  IVe  known  all  this  before,  Willie,  as  you  know.  What- 
ever's  behin'  yet,  tell't  at  wanst." 

"  It's  haid  to  tell,"  said  Willie  Glen,  uneasily.  "  I  never  would  have 
tried,  but  that  they  shall  never  say  I  slunk  away  like  a  coward,  without 
telling  the  truth,  fair  an'  open.  So  I  come  to  tell  it  to  your  own  sel',  for  I 
know  that  you're  honest  and  straightforward,  an'  would  rather  have  the 
words  from  my  own  mouth.  I  loved  you  well.  Honor,  when  I  asked  you  to 
be  my  wife,  God  sees  1  did,  an'  I  like  you  yet,  but — but,  there's  another — 
another  girl  I  love  betther  now." 

Willie  makes  a  faltering  pause,  and  there  is  a  deep  silence. 

Why  does  not  Honoria  speak  ?  Ob  !  kindly  darkness,  that  hides  the 
poor  white  face  and  saves  the  maiden's  pride !  Oh  1  kindly  blaze,  that 
slumbers  on  the  hearth,  and  will  not  spring  up  and  glare  in  the  sightless 
eyes!  Oh!  cruel  hearth,  on  which  the  peasant-girl's  life-jewel  is  shat- 
tered !  Kind,  pitying  angels,  whose  task  it  is  to  stand  around  the  dying 
beds  of  men,  gather  near ;  for  here  is  a  life-struggle  going  on  keener  and 
darker  than  that  of  death !  Call  back  the  wandering  senses,  that  are 
drifting  down  that  black  river,  which  has  flooded  around  the  bewildered 
brain.  Rouse  thee,  Honoria !  Up,  girl !  be  brave !  Death  and  rest  are 
'not  for  thee  yet.     Life  is  thy  master,  and  urges  thee  to  action. 

Willie  has  ceased,  and  Honoria  must  answer,  before  silence. convict  and 
shame  her.  Where  is  the  voice,  and  where  are  the  words  ?  It  seems 
ages  since  she  knew  how  to  use  either.  Yet  she  must  speak — ^she  wiU. 
The  foot  is  crunched  into  the  earthen  flooring,  the  hand  is  strained  over 
the  brain's  throbbing  roof,  and  the  words  come  forth — not  in  heroic  speech, 
but  in  the  simple,  homely  phrase  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  rank 
themselves,  falling  from  the  country  giri's  mouth. 
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^'  I  cannot  say  but  you've  spoken  fair  an'  hononrable,  Willie  Glen,  an' 
you're  goin'  to  get  no  blame  from  me.  Your  heart's  your  own,  an'  mine's 
mine;  an'  you'ie  free  to  marry  the  wan  you  like  best.  Honor  Deane  '11 
never  stan'  in  your  way." 

Willie's  chest  expands  and  his  tongue  steadies.  i 

"  God  bless  you,  Honor !"  said  he.  "  I  knew  it  was  in  you  to  do  it, 
though  you  did  give  me  many's  the  sharp  word.  But  I  see  now  that  that 
was  because  you  couldn't  like  me  well  enough :  an'  so,  it's  all  for  the 
betther." 

Breaking  heart,  it  will  soon  be  over.  Keep  hush  awhile  yet,  and 
thou  shalt  have  utterance. 

Willie  went  on. 

'^  A  weight's  rolled  off  my  shoulders,  for  I  feared  to  face  you  with  the 
trnth.  But,  you  see,  I've  been  a  good  bit  away  beyond,  an'  our  feelin's 
isn't  our  own,  an'  I  couldn't  help  what  happened.  God  knows,  it  isn't 
for  the  lucre  I've  changed ;  for  she  hasn't  a  penny,  an'  an  ould  mother  to 
support.  I  have  nothin'  but  what  I  can  earn  at  labor;  so  that  it'll  be 
manys  the  weary  day  afore  I  can  offer  her  the  sheltber  of  a  roof." 

There  is  a  lull  in  Honoria*s  storm. 

"Sheltber  of  a  roof!''  she  exclaimed.  "I  don't  know  what  yon 
mane.  Havn't  you  Letthereen  ?  It's  a  snug  place,  an'  a  pm-ty  place ; 
an'  if  your  love  doesn't  make  your  wife  happy  in  it,  she's  not  worth  your 
pains.     A  woman  might  live  her  life  in  it,  an'  die  happy." 

It  was  well  that  was  the  last,  or  Honoria's  words  might  have  ended  in 
a  sob.  She  smothered  and  choked  in  silence,  thankful  that  danger  had 
been  escaped. 

^'  Letthereen  !"  echoed  Willie.  "  Letthereen's  none  o'  mine.  Honor 
Deane,  but  your  own.  When  I  do  what  Fm  doin'  I've  neither  right  nor 
call  to  it." 

"  An'  if  yon  havn't,  then,  no  more  have  I.  What  would  a  lone  woman 
do  with  farms  an'  farmin'  when  she's  plenty  without  the  bother  ?  No,  no, 
Willie  Glen ;  father  laid  out  Letthereen  for  you  when  he  took  you  home. 
He  gave  it  to  your  father's  son  long  afore  yon  spoke  to  me.  Letthereen's 
your  own,  an'  I've  nothin'  to  do  with  it.  He  only  put  it  on  me  like  for 
the  name  o'  the  thing ;  so  don't  make  any  bones  about  takin'  what's  your 
own." 

"  Honor !"  said  Willie,  in  tones  of  sincere  admiration,  "  I  never  knew 
you  out  an'  out  till  now.  But  you  don't  know  what  you're  talkin'  about. 
The  ould  man's  good — God  bless  him  i  but  he  hasn't  the  forgivin'  heart  of 
a  woman.  He'll  never  forget  this ;  an'  do  you  think  he'll  give  hb  best 
farm,  that  he'd  laid  out  with  pride  for  his  daughter's  dowry,  to  wan  that 
broke  their  word  and  desaved  him  ?" 

Honoria's  answer  rung  quick  upon  this  last.  She  spoke  in  sharp,  ener- 
gei;ic  sentences,  and  with  an  mtensity  of  restrained  excitement  in  her  voice. 

'' Don't  say  that  again,  Willie  Gien  1"  said  she  ;  "don't  spake  that 
word  again  I  It's  little  you  know  the  Deanes,  or  you  wouldn't  dare  to 
say  that  wan  o'  them  would  take  back  his  gift  because  his  daughter's  been 
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passed  by  for  another.  I  tell  yon  the  farm  o*  Letthereen  nmy  go  to  wreck 
aa'  rain,  the  say  may  sweep  it  from  the  hiU-side,  before  I  set  (botfin  it, 
or  touch  the  lucre  that  comes  o't.  No,  no;  we're  none  o'  tbit  sort 
We've  plenty,  so  fret  no  more  about  it ;  an'  now,  good  night,  fbr  It^r  laee. 
Go,  an'  God  be  with  you  !" 

"Aye!"  said  Willie,  "it's  time  I  wm  gone.  Til  throubleyou  no'Ioager, 
only  just  let  me  take  a  look  at  the  ould  m^in  afore  I  go."  He  wont  sofUr 
to  the  door,  and  gazed  in  at  old  Michael^  where  he  sleptr  in  hU  chair.  He 
turned  away,  and  drew  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  It^s  the  last  time,"  he  said,  "  that  face  '11  eter  meet  me  withnnt  a 
frown — that  face  that  never  but  smiled  on  me,  yet,  'twould  be  too  lInlcl^ 
Honor,  to  ask  you  to  take  my  excuse,  but  if  you  do  say-  a  word  to  keep 
him  from  thinking  bad  entirely,  God  '11  bless  you  for  it  to  your  dyti'  day." 

Poor,  weak,  honest  Willie,  not  aUe  to  help  the  step  he  had'taltenyyetr 
looking  wofolly  towards  its  consequences.  Bringing  sonrow  into- the  home 
that  had  sheltered  him,  and  grieving  sorely  while  he  did  so. 

They  shook  hands  at  <^e  door,  and,  with  a  "  God  speed  yovt^"  parted. 
Honoria  closed  the  door,  and  barnsd  it  with  as  much  precision*  as  if  afltiie 
love  and  joy  of  her  youth  had  not  just  passed  out  of  it,  away,  for  erer  and 
ev«r.  She  was  one  of  those  people  who,  wiien  they  have  a  solitarj^sorrow 
to  bear,  bear  it,  and  make  no  fuss,  omit  no  wonted  duty,  call  on  no  one  for 
assistance  I  Knowing  that  sympathy  is  not  to  be  had,  they  look  not  for 
it.  Seeing  no  light  anywhere,  they  only  feel  their  way  by  laying  tMr 
hands  on  familiar  things,  lest  they  fail  in  the  darkness;  Thus  it  wis  that 
Honoria  raked  her  fire,  covering  the  still  red  embers-  w#th  heaped  ashec 
against  the  morning,  instead  of  casting  herself  upon  the  floor  in  her  sgofly, 
lesl  she  might  die,  and,  neighbours  gathering  roun4,  say  that  i^e  broke  her 
heart  because  Willie  Glen  deserted  her.  Neither  did  ^e  shed  twcsff  ibr 
Michael  might  see  their  marks,  and  suspect  their  cause,  and  this  ske-  had 
resolved,  almost  by  instinct,  not  to  tell  him.  Not  yet.  So* she  eompl^ted 
her  odds  and  ends  of  household  arramgement  for  the  night,  and  then  went 
in;,  and  gently  roused  her  father. 

"  You'll  betther  be  in  bed,"  said  she,  "it^s-very  late,  att^  thefte^ 
raked." 

"  £b  r  said  the  old  man,  rabbing  hisev^s^  ^'  I  fdl  asleep.  An'  whore's 
Willie?     Is  he  gone?" 

"  Aye,  Aye,"  said  Honoria,  "  lie  had  to  go.  He  was  loath-  to  go  with- 
out biddin'  you  good  night,  but  be  would'nt  let  me  disturb  you." 

"  Good  boy,  good  boy  !"  yawned  old  Mkjhael,  •Hre'H  cowe  back  ^ 
sooner  for't.  Get  to  bed,  girleen.  Il'silate,  an!  you  wroflghthardaH^I^. 
You're  iookin'  uneommon  palei" 

"  Aye,"  said  Honoria,  "  I'm  tired." 

To  any  who  had  knownher  secret,  the  worde-  had  a^  heait^wfinBii^ 
pathos,  but  Michael  was  not  one  to  notice  wordii  of  doflble<  mea&faig,'  or 
sbades  in  tones  of  voice.  He  was  fogged  and  sleepy^  and  as<be  cnssed 
the  kitckeuj  lamp  in  hand,  to  bis  owft  littiift>rdom,  he  ebsrged  her^td^liiiny 
up  to  her  attic,  aad  get  a  scnnd  nightnft  rest. 
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A  good  night's  rest !  Rest  for  the  weary  feet  that  go  heavil j  np  the 
ladder  to  the  cabin  loft  that  is  Honoria^s  chamber ! — ^restfor  the  aching 
head  that  has  been  trying  to  stave  off  thoaght,  and  not  go  wild ! — rest  for 
Honoria  Deane  I  Bat  sleep  on,  Michael !  the  rafters  are  between  yon  and 
year  child,  and  neither  yon,  nor  any  one  else,  shall  ever  know  that  Honoria 
suffers. 

Honoria  needs  no  ligbt ;  in  the  thick  darkness  she  gropes  her  way  to  her 
bed-side.  Yon  need  not  drag  the  little  cnrtain  so  fiercely  across  the  window, 
Honoria,  there  is  no  moon  beyond  it,  to  rack  yon  with  her  white,  contented 
face,  looking  calmly  afar  off  beyond  the  gulf  at  your  feet,  away  to  dead 
days  whose  wraiths  will  haunt  yon  soon  enough.  And  yet,  be  it  so. 
There  are  pitying  lights  in  the  dark  sky,  and  your  sorrow  is  not  yet  mature 
enough  to  take  comfort  from  the  stars. 

She  sits  on  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and,  free  of  the  burning  dread  of  watch- 
ing eyes,  looks  her  new,  strange,  crushing  grief  in  the  face.  Willie  is 
^ne.  Is  he  gone  never  to  come  back  ?  Will  she  never  hear  the  ring  of 
his  feet  coming,  through  all  the  long,  long  life,  that  her  full  pulses  tell 
her  must  be  toiled  over,  before  her  twenty  years  shall  have  accnmalated 
enough  of  interest  to  purchase  her  the  luxury  of  the  grave  ? 

'<  Willie  I"  the  little  curly-haired  playmate,  who  had  carried  her  on  his 
back  over  the  wet  places,  who  had  hung  his  tin  mug  beside  hers  on  the 
dresser,  and  brought  her  apples  in  his  pocket  from  the  fair  I  '^  Willie  !** 
the  lad  who  had  carried  her  books  to  school,  and  read  to  her  by  the  fire- 
light of  winter  evenings,  and  mended  the  old  arm-chair  like  any  carpenter, 
and  made  a  nest  for  her  pet  hen  when  it  broke  its  leg.  *'  Willie !"  the  man 
who  had  nursed  her  father  through  the  sickness,  who  had  watched  for  her 
amile,  and  listened  for  her  step.  The  great  bonny  fellow  whom  she  bad 
teased  and  vexed,  and  prided  in,  till  aU  other  men  seemed  small  and  mean 
in  her  eyes.  Willie,  who  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  And,  then,  Oh  I 
then,  the  sunshine  I  the  busy,  hiughlng,  summer  mornings,  the  hay- making 
in  th&  meadow,  the  lazy,  restf  q1  evenings !  The  gladness  that  had  wakened 
her  in  the  morning,  and  the  sweet  trust  that  had  closed  her  eyes  at  night. 
And  how  could  it  be  that  all  thb  was  in  the  past  ?  She  saw  It,  felt  it,  it 
was  hers.  And  yet  he  loved  her  no  more,  and  was  gone.  Half  her  life 
had  grown  into  his,  and  how  should  she  call  it  back  ?  Yes,  it  was  all  her 
own  fault,  she  had  hidden  her  true,  strong  love,  under  vexing  words  and 
wilful  acts.     And  Willie  had  found  a  gentler  mate. 

Poor  Honoria!  that  last  was  smidl  comfort !  She  may  repeat,  ap^n in, 
and  again,  that  it  is  her  own  doing,  but  that  that  does  not  make  the  suffer- 
ing any  easier  to  bear  she  feels  in  her  torn  heart.  And  now  arises  the 
question, — ^how  is  she  to  get  on  with  that  new  life  which  is  to  begin  with 
to-morrow's  sun  ?  She  must  milk  the  cows,  and  bake  the  bread,  and  eat, 
and  talk,  and  knit,  just  as  if  the  evening  were  going  to  bring  Willie,  and 
the  idea  of  his  coming  were  there  to  give  relish  to  her  meals,  and  spirit  to 
her  work.  Bat  she  need  not  put  wall-flowers  in  the  window,  nor  hurry  to 
have  on  her  clean-starched  gown  at  night-fall,  nor  stand  listening  on  the 
swept  hearth  for  feet  that  are  never  coming  any  more.  Above  all,  Oh ! 
VOL.  I.  2  o  ' 
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above  aU^  she  most  never  stray  near  Lethereea.  The  flowers  may  bloom 
and  die,  tke  grass  may  grow  in  a  wikl  tangle,  but  never  more  most  ^ 
follow  tiiat  wmdiDg  path  ibrongh  the  heath.  Oh  I  no.  Heaoria  locb 
her  bands  npcm  her  breast,  aid  vows  that  never  again  shall  a  square  iadi 
of  Leibcreen  soil  be  tondied  by  the  sole  of  her  foet. 

Lethereen !  the  dear  home  of  ber  past  fntnre,  the  sweet  place,  tbe 
pretty  farm,  close  by  die  sea,  that  Honoria  loved,  nestling  in  gold  and 
purple  npen  the  moonide.  Wild,  and  roughs  and  bare,  many  wonld  bave 
tbonght  it,  but  to  the  mountain  girl  it  was  a  paiflidSae.  The  new  Uttne 
windows  that  she  had  been  so  prond  and  fond  of,  the  interior  of  four  nKans 
which  had  seemed  so  spacions  to  Honoria,  tlie  queer,  dear,  old  chaii^of 
painted  wood,  that  her  grandfather  had  left  in  it.  All  tbe  littk  brigbt 
points,  and  advantages  of  Lethereen,  which  the  happy  ^1  bad  learned  bj 
heart  Iftany  a  time  had  she  made  excnses  to  race  over,  and  jnst  take  a 
loctk  that  all  were  there  In  reality. 

Lethereen  with  another  woman  baking  bread  upon  its  hearthstone,  aad 
another  woman  watching  for  Willie  from  its  sanny  dooi^way.  All  heriittk 
household  gods  receiving  homage  from  that  other  woman.  This  was  a  pic- 
ture more  ea&y  to  realize  than  a  long  life  spent  without  Willie,  and  HoDori&'s 
dry  anguish  broke  forth  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Tears  that  age  the  heart, 
that  wash  out  {be  trivial  landmarks  of  childish  griefe,  and  rain  a  wideoceas 
between  the  weeper  and  her  early  youth. 

And  so  Honoria  gathered  herself  round  upon  her  bed,  and  harrowed 
her  face  into  her  pillow,  and  dawn  found  her  sleepily  the  heavy  slamber 
of  grief. 

(to    be    continueb.) 
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CHORUS  OF   SUMMER  FLOWERS. 

"  An  odoTOUff  chaplet  of  sweet  Sammer-bndB." 

Shaksfearb. 
**  We  will  all  tbe  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  and  hill  and  field. 
Woods,  or  steepy  mountains  yield." 

Mablowb. 

She  is  near,  she  is  here — raise  yonr  voice,  longing  flowers  ; 
Sing  alond  to  gay  Summer,  ye  meadows  and  bowers ; 
GroTOS  and  valleys,  rejoice ;  rivers,  fountains,  and  rills, 
Lift  yoto'  voices  m  song-^l^mmer  beans  on  the  hills. 

Bright  and  beantifol  Summer !     How  lovely  tbe  flow 
Of  those  ringlets  that  stray  o'er  thy  breast's  sunny  glow  I 
On  our  lips,  perfumes  fall  from  thy  redolent  plumes. 
And  thou  tintest  our  cheeks  with  thine  orient  blooms. 
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Spring-bads  have  their  joj ;  oh  I  what  Is  it  to  0018, 
When  Earth  is  one  chaplet  of  beautiful  flowers  ? 
While  the  gloiy-throned  sun,  o'er  the  Western  Isles, 
Stays  the  chariot  of  day,  looks  down  fondly,  and  sinilei. 

To  hail  thee,  loved  Sommer,  we  raise  our  glad  song- 
Hark  I  oar  chorus  the  wood  minstrels  sweetly  prolong, 
And  its  echoes  are  ringing  o*er  air,  earth,  and  sea — 
Darling  Summer !  all  nature  is  welcoming  thee  I 


akabaiith's  soncl 

**  luunoftal  Ajuanuitb*" 

MiLTQK. 

''  Late- Autaiim*^  Amaranth  tkat  more  ftagraat  blowa 
When  passion's  flowers  all  fSsll  or  fade." 

GOLXBIOQX.. 

With  fadeless  wreaths  I  crown  the  brows 

Of  warrior,  poet,  sage ; 
I  am  the  flower  to  memorize 
The  good  man's  deeds,  the  patriot'a  sighs, 
Who,  dungjQoned  deep,  for  coimtry-diM^ 

To  every  coming  age. 

I  knew  the  Greek  who  ai^Bgof  Trojf, 

To  his  old  fame  I  ofing ; 
And  for  the  migjhty  miada  of  old, 
Whose  works  ai»  history's  purest  gold, 
And  in  her  archivea  live  enrolled, 

My  leaves  perennial  ^ring» 

And  when  a  ^ted  child  of  song, 
Neglected  lives  and  dies— 

0,  blush  for  mankind's  deep  disgnoe*-* 
Death,  honour,  cannot  it  efface, 

1,  from  his  lamplesB  dwelling^'plaoe 

The  genius  make  arise. 

So  long  as  girds  this  wondxcns  woild 

The  circnmambient  sphere ; 

I,  deathless  Amaranth,  shall  bloom 

For  living  worti^— beyond  the  tomb. 

When  eaotth  recalls  it  to  her  womb, 

111  fix  remembrance  here. 
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SONG  OF  THE  TOBCH-FLOWER   OF   MEXICO. 

it  In  the  forests  deep 
Of  Mexico  then  ia  a  flower  that  glows, 
£*en  thro*  the  gloom  of  midnights  darkest  hour, 
And  from  within  its  long  inwreathed  bell 
Pours  out  a  stream  of  the  most  glorious  light, 
DazzllDg  the  weak  beholder's  eye  with  beautj.'* 

Anok. 

'*  When  the  winds  are  tranced  in  slnmber,  the  rays  of  this  lominoos  flower 
Shed  a  gloiy  more  than  earthly  o'er  lake,  and  hill,  and  bower." 

Clarxncb  'MjkSQAJX.—(F)rcm  the  Germcm.) 

Where  the  huge  Andes  lift  their  heads  high  in  oar  tropic  sky, 

And  wide  aronnd  their  acred  feet  primseval  forests  lie, 

Where  CTeiy  thing  is  mighty,  and  where  every  thing  is  grand, 

From  the  peak  of  Ghimhorazo  to  the  pearl-gulfs  yellow  strand. 

In  this  fair  clime  magnificent,  when  radiant  day  is  rno, 

The  torch-flower,  I,  my  lamp  resume,  to  light  the  forests  dun  : 

And  when,  thro'  dim,  leaf  (krkened  trees,  scarce  peeps  one  twiukling 

star. 
To  guide  night- wandering  travellers  I  pour  my  rays  afar, 
And  sing  my  song,  thro'  midnight  long,  and  wave  my  torch  of  light, 
And  darkest  hour  for  lone  torch-flower  is  ever  the  most  bright. 

0,  silent  birds,  awaken ! 

Ye  many  slnmb'ring  flowers. 
From  your  closed  lids  be  shaken 

The  sleep  that  overpowers. 
The  rav'ning  things  that  harm  you, 

This  hour  entranced  lie, 
While  soft  as  spirit  music 

My  song  goes  murm'ring  by. 
0,  flowers  and  burds,  awaken. 

My  midnight  joy  prolong ; 
m  more  delight  the  dreaming  woods 

Than  mock-birds  mimic  song. 

The  ev'ning  sun  is  beautiful,  when  from  the  western  hills. 

With  a  glow  of  purpling  splendour,  the  breathless  heaven  he  fills  ; 

While  floating  in  mid-air,  bedropped  with  thousand  gorgeous  dyes, 

Canght  from  those  golden  glories,  the  glittering  sun-bird  flies. 

To  me  is  much  more  beautiful  night's  star-engirdled  green. 

As  she,  smiling,  peeps  from  th'  azure  deeps  upon  my  floral  sheen ; 

And  she  veils  her  own  mild  radiance  from  the  dim  wood's  leafy  shade, 

And  pales  each  star,  lest  its  rays  should  mar  a  beam  by  my  brigbt 

leaves  made, 
Then  I  sing  my  song,  thro'  midnight  long,  and  wave  my  torch  of  ligb^ 
And  darkest  hour  for  lone  torch-flower  is  ever  the  most  bright. 

JOQK  DUGOAK. 
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ARAN— PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN. 

BT  W.  F.  WAKEICAK. 

PARTH. 
Shortlt  after  leay'mg  Dim  Mtigasj  we  stnick  upon  a  narrow  bridle-road, 
which  led  to  the  village  of  Kilronan,  where  our  hotel  was  situated.    At 
intervals,  our  path  was  obstmcted  bj  the  remains  of  fires  which  had  been 
lighted  the  night  before — the  eve  of  Saint  John.  Many  scores  of  these  bea- 
cons mast  have  been  kindled  on  that  evening,  and  no  donbt  the  custom  is 
an  ancient  Dmidic  rite — ^as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Firbolgs ;   bnt  why 
practised  on  that  particular  anniversaiy  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained.   It  was  carions  to  remark  that  these  fires  had  been  literally  hone 
fires,  oonsiderable  quantities  of  charred  fragments  of  bone  still  remaining 
mixed  up  with  the  ashes  of  turf  and  cow-dung,  which  latter  article  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  Aran  blands,  and  in  portions  of  Glare  and  Galway, 
as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  fael.    In  our  subsequent  walks,  we  freqnendy 
saw  little  heaps  of  the  cow-dung  collected  together  and  left;  to  dry  for  use. 
But  that  turf  is  scarce  and  dear  on  the  Islands,  and  that  there  is  no  wood 
but  what  may  chance  to  float  ashore  firom  wrecks,  we  might  consider  the 
Aranites  nnwise  in  thus  misusing  what,  in  more  favoured  districts,  is  con- 
sidered a  most  valuable  manure. 

Mrs.  Costello  had  not  been  unmindful  of  her  two  htmgry  visiters,  and 
certainly  no  mutton  ever  seemed  more  delicious,  no  fish  more  splendid, 
than  what  our  little  table  afforded  that  evening,  and,  indeed  generally  during 
onr  stay.  There  was  also  a  very  snug  store  of  native  whiskey,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  had  been  manufactured  without  leave  of  the  ganger,  and 
brandy,  too,  which  had  come  as  a  waif,  or  gift  of  Neptune,  from  some  un- 
fortunate wreck.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  casks  containing 
foreign  spirits  to  come  ashore,  with  other  wreck,  on  these  wild  rocks,  and, 
of  course,  the  Gustom-House  is  very  seldom  a  whit  the  wiser.  The  houses 
of  Kilronan  and  other  villages  of  Aran,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  seemed  in- 
debted for  their  wood- work  to  the  chances  of  the  ocean.  Floors,  doors,  and 
chiefly  the  roofing  and  rafters,  were  composed  of  oak  which  had  formed 
portions  of  many  a  tali  ship.  The  holes  for  trenails  or  fastenings 
sufficiently  indicating  the  original  use  of  the  timber.  We  do  not  wish  for 
one  moment  to  suggest,  that  the  Aranites  were  even  in  the  mildest  sense 
of  the  word  wreckers.  These  sad  relics  of  unrecorded  disaster  had,  perhaps, 
been  drifting  for  many  months  over  the  broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  ere 
they  were  found  grinding  to  match-wood  against  the  clifls,  or  lying  upon 
the  sands  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  islands.  It  has  sometimes  occurred 
that  plants  and  portions  of  trees  unknown  to  Europe,  and  which  could  only 
have  flourished  in  tropical  climates,  have  been  picked  up  along  these 
coasts — and  no  wonder,  for  between  Aran  and  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
there  exists  not  one  rock  or  one  single  blade  of  grass ;  and  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours to  the  westward,  are  the  red  men  of  Canada. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  famish  mj  readers  with  a  regolar 
journal  of  each  day's  proceedimgs.  It  will  Ettffice,  I  imBt,  to  notice,  at 
greater  Or  less  length,  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  characteristic  q( 
the  monuments  for  which  Aran  is. famous,  and  which  it  was  our  dn^  to 
measure  and  describe. 

The  Reverend  Father  Gibboms/  then  Parish  Priest  of  the  Islands,  bad 
aononaced  our  arrival  to  the  people,  and  bad,  moreover,  adviaed.tbem  to 
render  every  aasistaoce  dunng  our  investigation.  The  news  of  ^tv  piefleno? 
spread  like  wild-fire,  and  every  where  we  went  we  found  humble^  hut  :oftai 
lughly  mtelligent  fnends,  where  potatoes,  fish,  or  milk  .weve  freely  affiardei 
for  our  entertainment.  ODonovan  seemed  quite  .to  win  their  hdarto  by  fais 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  various  placas  ire  viait^,  aad 
through  his  power  .of  speaking  tibe  IrisbJangnage  iaently.  We  vf^reabd 
Jadebtedtothe  kindness  of  Mr.  Flaherty,  .tbte  venerable  uagiatrate  of  the 
island,  for  many  bints  which  proved  estremely  usefnL  Xhia  .genUttiuui,  in 
hisjudicial  capacity,  had  raiBly  to  pass  a  aeveser  sentenee  than  tnits- 
povtation  for  a  certain  term,  according  to  the  natuse  of  the  cose  before 
him,  to  Conneniara,  or  to  the .  neighbouring  coast  of  the  mam  land.  The  de- 
linquents bad  no  appeal,  but  were  remorselessly  «bipp«d  off  as  soon  as  tiie 
weather  pennttted,  in  the  .magistrate's  own  boat,  to  eoLpiate  :tbeirian}t  in  a 
fltcaage  land-*-the  nearest  portion  of  the  Irish  coast !  We  uodents&d  that 
it  was  seldom  any  banished  one  retnnied  before  the  expiration  of  his  '^  time,** 
for  it  was  well  known  that  such  contempt. of  court  cooid  not  long  remain 
undetected,  and  would,  assuredly  bring  with  it  an  iacreased  meaanue  d 
punishment,  in  the  shape  of  a  more  kngtheaed  period  of  exile. 

The  next  great  object  of  interest  which  we  examined  was  Doo-Gaher, 
or  the  Black.  Fort,.8ituate  on  the  western  side  of  Aran  Mor,  in  the'townk&d 
of  Killeany.  This  extraordinary  work  O'Donovan  eooBldered  to  be  .tfaf 
jnost  ancient  remain  upon  the  islands,  and  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
first  J'iEbolgiaaoacupation,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  period  4>f  upwards  of  s 
thousand  years  before  the  C^istian  era.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  verr 
respectable  degree  of  antiquity,  and  is,  probably,  not  over-estiaaated,  for, 
upon  compaiiog  the  masonry  of  Doo-Gaher  with  that  of  DunniEngns,  and 
Dun-Gonnor,  historical  forts  which  ac&  known  to  date  from  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.,  we  find  the  former  to  be  much  m(M«  barbaric  The  plan  of  Doo- 
Gaher  18  very  simple.  A  small  promontory  of  rock  has  been  fortified  by  a 
wall  of  immense  strength  and  thickness,  construeted  in  the  form  of  a  bow 
220  feet  long,  and  16  feet  thick,  ex4ending  from  cliff  to  ^cHff  across  its 
neck.  The  sides  of  this  promontory,  or  penmsula,  are^dtber  perpendiaobr, 
or  overhang  the  ocean,  which  here,  within  one  foot  of  the  cliffy  at  Foulgorum, 
or  the  Blue  Hole,  as  a  native  informed  us,  is  deep  enou^  to  cover  the 
topmasts  of  the  largest  ship.  Within  this  enclosure  we  counted  the  nuns 
of  about  twenty  doughans,  or  bee-hive  houses,  generally  of  a  dvoolsror  oval 
form,  and  measuring  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  Only  onerenMiaed  with 
its  roof  tolerably  well  preserved,  but  Petrie  had  informed  ns  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  a  considerable  number  might  be  seen  quite  perfect.  A 
f^w  of  the  huts  appeared  to  have  been  of  an  oUong  form. 
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We  had  thought,  whea  at  Don-JBogas  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  de- 
solation of  the  seene ;  but  standing  here,  amid  the  very  homes  left  by  the 
earliest  people  of  whom  we  possess  anj  record  in  Irish  history,  contem- 
platLQg  the  mighty  wall  which  they  had  placed  between  them  aad  the 
Tuatha-de-Danaan  conqneror,  we  were  impreseed  with  a  ieeUag  deeper 
than  any  which  we  had  yet  experienced  in  Aran.  And  yet,  hour  fragile  and 
modem  were  these  works  of  human  hanis  coimpired  <with  Ihe  awful  rooks 
apen  which  ithey  aioed !  Nnmarons  strata  of  hme^steae,  each  abost  .luxty 
or  aeveoty  feet  tluck,  and  (uled  one  upon  another,  bad  been  up  haared 
from  the  ocean,  or  the  ocean  had  recaded  itojx  them;  and  eaoh  course 
most,  at  some  remote  geokgicai  era,  hare  formed  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  as 
the  .presence,  nearly  ail  through,  of  numerous  fossil  remaias  of  laadne  ani- 
mala,  that  had  once  lived  and  moved,  sufficiently  iudioated. 

Leaving  Doo-Caher,  we  travelled  along  the  clifiEs,  in. a  northerly  direc- 
tion,  in  search  of  cloughans,  which  we  had  reason  to  believe  lay  about  a 
mile  or  so  distant.    Presently  we  espied  some  singular  lookiqg  objects 
moiving  towards  us,  but  what  Uiey  tXMtiy  were  it  was  not  at  firat  easy  to 
detenxune.     Upon  a  nearer  approach,  we  discovered  that  the  aabjeots  of 
oar  curiosity  were  natives  engaged  m  the  capture  of  birds,     fiach  wore 
rotmd  his  person  several  bands  of  skm  or  twine,  between  which  and  his 
body  the  heads  of  captured  seafowl  were  inserted,  and  so  great  had  been 
the  slaughter,  that  the  men  severally  piesented  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
bundle  of  feathers.    The  moJe  in  whioh  the  islandera  capture  the  prey  is 
as  follows : — X  party  of  six  or  eight  jaen,  armed  with  a  stout  rope,  many 
fathoms  in  length,  proceed  to  a  portion  of  the  cliff  where  birds  are  gene- 
rally .most  abundant.     The  rope  is  secnrely  attached  to  the  waist  of  one, 
whUe.the  others,  standing  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  let  dowa  the  intrepid 
fowler,  who  oscUiates  in  mid  air  just  as,  upon  a  small  scab,  ^ye  may  see  a 
spider  suspended,  by  his  web  from  the  celliag,  swaying  to  aad  fro,  with  a 
breach  of  air.     The  occnpation  is  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  for, 
a&er  deseending  a«  certain  distance,  the  human  termiaation  of  this  great 
pendulum  must  exert  every  effort  of  nerve  and  eye,  and  often  of  mere 
muscular  strength,  to  fend  off*,  as  sailors  would  say,  from  protruding  rocks, 
against  which  currents  of  air  might  brain  hitn.     He  treads  the  atmosphere, 
Od  a  swimmer  the  water,  at  the  same  time  using  his  hands,  or  feet,  or  both, 
just  as  a  fish  employs  its  fins.     Upon  reaching  a  ledge  of  rocks,  perhi^s 
midway  down  the  side  of  the  precipice,  he  examines  adl  the  crevices  within 
reach,  from  which  he  extracts  ths  poor  confiding  puffins.     One  twist  in  thd 
.oeck  settles  their  fate,  and  when  as  many  birds  have  baen  slung  as  the 
belts  can  carry,  the  fowler  signals  to  be  hauled  up.     As  great  precaution 
egainst  accident  is  required  in  the  ascent  as  in  the  descent ;  but  where  the 
face  of  the  diff  is  tolerably  smooth,  and  not  overhangmg  he,  fly -like,  coolly 
walks  up  its  side,  the  ropa  sostaiaing  bis  body  in  a  nearly  horiaontal  posi- 
tion.    At  the  time  I  write  of,  and  I  believe  to  this  day,  a  very  considerable 
trade  in  the  feathers  thus  procured  is  carried  oa  betweea  the  Aranites  and 
the  ^'  marine  store  "  men  and  podlers  of  the  coasts  of  Glare  and  Qalway. 
Habit,  no  doubt,  inures  men  to  this  seemingly  perilous  trade.    To  me  it 
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appeared  strange  how  any  one  coold,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  peniijwoith  of 
feathers,  tmst  hb  existence  to  the  strands  of  a  not  over-trustworthy  kxddiig 
line,  and  allow  himself  to  sway  hither  and  thither,  over  aa  angry  ocean, 
which  rolled  and  hurst  so  far  helow,  that  the  voice  of  any  one  particoLu- 
wave  conld  not  he  identified  amid  the  awful  chorus. 

This  portion  of  the  Island — ^for  a  conaiderable  distaoce  inland — is 
singularly  honeycombed  by  the  action  of  the  Atlantic  Here  and  then, 
at  even  a  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  cllffi^  may  be  aeea 
apertures  in  the  layer  of  limestone  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  Aran* 
These  fissures  commuicate  with  caves  situate,  perhaps,  many  fathoms  be- 
low the  surface ;  and  it  is  curious,  standing  upon  what  appears  to  be  solid 
rock,  to  hear  the  ocean  heaving  and  growling  in  the  inaccessible  caxerm 
beneath.  Some  of  these  openings,  commonly  called  '^  puffing  holesi"  might 
be  covered  with  a  hat ;  others  are  of  considerable  diameter,  and  through 
nearly  all  of  them,  during  a  storm  from  the  westward,  the  sea  shoots  up 
in  fitful  jets,  which  very  much  resemble  the  blowing  of  a  whale. 

From  the  number  of  ruined  cloughans  in  the  vicinity  of  Doo-Caher,  it 
would  appear  that  the  constructors  of  the  fort  did  not  usually  reside  intbm 
its  defences.  They  probably  made  it  a  rallying  point  during  some  sudden 
predatory  attack.  From  the  old  fort,  a  smart  walk  over  the  rocks,  which, 
strange  to  say,  seemed  covered  with  an  endless  profusion  and  varie^  of  wiM 
flowers,  (one  ancient  name  of  Aran  was  ^*  Aran  of  the  Flowers,**)  brought 
us  to  the  cell  of  Saint  Benan,  or  Benignns,  which  is  situated  upon  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  heights  of  thd  island.  The  church,  an  undoubted 
relic  of  the  sixth  century,  wants  little  more  than  its  roof  to  render  it  a» 
perfect  as  ever  it  was.  It  measures  only  ten  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  by 
«ix  feet  ten  inches  in  breadth,  and  was  originally  roofed  with  stone.  Un- 
like other  structures  of  its  class,  it  faces  north,  and  south,  but  the  only 
window  it  possesses  was  placed  in  the  east  side-wall.  The  masonry  is 
truly  Cyclopean,  one  stone  in  the  western  side  forming  nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole  wall.  Adjoining  the  church  are  the  remains  of  the  aaint's 
cloughan  in  a  great  state  of  ruin ;  and  at  a  little  distance  mi^  be  seen 
a  rude  cashel,  containing  the  remains  of  several  bee-hive  houses,  which 
were  probably  used  by  the  monks  of  old.  A  monumental  stone,  the  only 
remains  of  the  kind  at  Saint  Benan's,  bears  the  simple  inscription  '^  cortV 
but  to  whom  the  stone  was  inscribed,  can  never  probably  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  view  from  this  elevation  is  truly  grand.  To  the  northward  extend 
the  Connemara  mountains,  amongst  which  the  twelve  pins,  or  Binns,  are 
conspicuous.  On  the  slope  of  the  declivity,  at  a  little  distance  to  the  east, 
is  the  old  citadel  of  Arkin,  "  in  the  usurper  Cromwell's  time  erected,"  ac- 
cording to  O'Flaherty.  The  adjoining  village  of  Killeany  formeriy  con- 
tained the  parish  church  Teampull  Mor  Enda,  and  six  other  churches,  no 
vestige  of  which  can  now  be  traced,  the  venerable  buildings  having  been 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  materials,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
fort.  The  stnmp  of  the  round  tower  of  Saint  Eney,  or  Endeus,  still  re- 
mains, and  in  its  style  of  masonry  affords  a  striking,  and  we  would  add, 
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highly  iostrnctive  contraist  to  the  pagan  work,  as  found  in  the  forts  and 
cloughan's  of  the  neighbonrfaood. 

St.  EDey,  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Orialli  a  district  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth.  Converted  through  the  teach- 
ing of  his  sister,  Fanchea,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  whence  he  returned,  it, 
is  said,  with  150  monks,  and  settled  at  Killeanv,  where  he  died  about  a.d. 
542. 

The  little  church,  or  mortuary  chapel,  called  Teglack  Enda,  situated  upon 
the  sandy  beach,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  is  undoubtedly  as  dd 
as  the  time  of  the  saint.  In  the  style  of  its  masonry,  and  the  form  of  its 
eastern  window,  we  have  perfect  examples  of  the  oldest  Christian  work  to 
be  found  in  western  Europe.  The  cemetery  adjoining  contams  the  ahei'Ia, 
or  grave  of  St  Eney,  a  small  oblong*  structure,  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
ornamentation,  and  round  which,  according  to  tradition,  are  interred  the 
bodies  of  127  saints.  This  cemetery  was  considered  the  most  sacred  place 
in  Aran,  and,  it  is  said  that  none  bat  saints  were  anciently  buried  here. 

The  garrison  which  Cromwell  planted  at  Eilleany  seems  never  to  have 
been  recalled.  It  was  probably  forgotten  in  the  confusion  of  the  time 
and  not  a  few  of  the  native  families  of  Aran  are  reported  to  descend  from 
the  Ironsides.  Upon  the  rocks  near  the  fort  are  carved  many  sets  of  lines, 
forming  squares  aod  other  figures,  which  had  been  used  by  the  soldiers  in 
some  kind  of  game,  with  which,  no  doubt,  they  would  wile  away  many  a 
weary,  anxious  hour. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  Aran  generally,  and  especially 
with  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,that  the  numerous  cemeteries,  and  the 
ground  adjoining  them,  appear  to  have  been  literally  sown  with  pins  of 
bronze.  Many  hundreds  must,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  discovered* 
During  our  walks  on  the  great  island  alone,  I  procured  no  fewer  than 
twenty  specimens,  many  of  them  highly  ornamented,  in  a  style  that  proved 
their  very  great  antiquity.  I  believe  that  they  had  been  used  as  fastenings 
for  grave  clothes,  and  had  been  buried  with  the  remains  of  distinguished 
persons  during  the  period  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  there  was  no  account  of  the  discovery  of  any  metallic  object 
of  antiquity,  except  the  pins,  and  a  bronze  hook-shaped  article,  found  at 
Dun-i£ngus.  Throughout  Ireland  quantities  of  pins  of  bronze,  and 
sometimes  of  bone,  are  usually  found  in  connection  with  our  ancient  ceme- 
teries, as  at  Clonmacnoise,  Clonard,  and  elsewhere,  but  no  district  has 
yielded  so  many  specimens  as  Aran. 

Next  to  Eilleany,  the  place  of  greatest  ecclesiastical  importance  in 
ancient  times  upon  the  great  island  was  TeampuU  Brecain,  or  the  Seven 
Churches.  This  was  the  chief  establishment  of  the  celebrated  Saint 
Brecan,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ardbrac- 
can  (the  height  of  Brecan)  in  Meath. 

The  name  of  "  Seven  Churches"  occurs  very  frequently  in  Irish  topography. 
We  haveitatGlendalough,  Clonmacnoise,  St.  Molins,Ini8cealtra,  Scattery  Is- 
land, Kilbarry,  Loghin  Island,  and  other  places.  But  in  most  of  these  localities 
the  number  of  churches  was  more  than  seven,  a  fact  which  would  do  away 
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with  the  idea  that  the  early  eccleaiasiics  attached  anj  importaiice  to  the 
mystical  number — Seven.  Yet,  whence  the  name  ?  Of  the  gnap  of 
Baoeed  edifices  which  anciently  stood  here  bat  one,  the  Dambliag,  or  greit 
Gbvch  of  Saint  Brecan  remains  in  a  fair  state  of  preserraftioo.  Uhis  most 
intereatmg  stmctore  couaists  of  a  naye  and  choir  connected  together  by  a 
very  beaatifol  semi-circalar  arch,  fonaed  of  cut  atone.  A  conaidacaU^ 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  church  must  date  from  the  uxth  ceotmiy, 
but  the  bnildiog  bad  evidently  been  cemodeUed  in  the  thictantl^  when 
the  chancel,  including  the  arch,  was  added.  The  meaaoremeata  ar»— 
length,  56  by  18  feet  4  inches  upon  the  inside.  Adjcmiipg  the  akurch 
is  the  saint's  tomb,  and  at  the  time  of  Petrie's  visit  a  monjamaatal  atone. 
bearing  the  inscription  ''  Gi  Breoam,"  existed.  This  Interesting,  memoiial  of 
the  sixth  century  has  disappeared,  having  been  stolen  by  soma  corioaitF 
seeker,  iihom  I  am  uncharitable  enough  to  wish  the  Aranites,  .had  dot 
in  their  hands.  ^'  This  monumental  atone,"  writes  Petrie.inius  wo^  nptn 
the  Bound  Towers,  *'  was  discovered  abont  forty  years  ago,  idthla  a  cir* 
cnlar  enclosure,  known  as  Saint  Brecan's  Tomb,  lat  Adapthofaix  feet  from 
the  surface,  on  the  occasion  of  ita  being  fiist  opea^  .to  receive  the  body  of 
a  diatingttbhed  and  popular  Boman  Catholic  Ecclesiastic,  who  made  & 
dying  request  to  be  buried  in  his  grave.  Under  the  stone  within  the  eopol- 
chre  was  also  found  on  this  occasion,  a  small  water*wom  atone  of  black 
calp  or  lime-stone."  The  latter  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Petrie'a  maseum  aid 
bears  the  inscription  "  Or  ar  Bran  N'ailethery'  a  prayer  for  Brecan  the 
pilgrim.  <<  Similar  stones,  but  not  inscribed,  are  frequently  found"  writes 
Surgeon  Wilde, "  upon  the  Uhdhs  or  penitential  altars,  and  on  thoee  of  the 
«mall  Missionary  Churches,  particularly  in  the  West  of  IreUnd  and  the 
4^djoining  islands,  or  sometimes  placed  upon  the  pedestals  of  ancient  atone 
crosses." 

.In  the  life  of  St.  Deglan,  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Boyal  Irish. Acadaar, 
we  read — '^  That  being  on  bis  way. from  Borne,  he.  stOKKid  in  a  certain  chnrch 
to  Bay  Mass,  and  while  there,  a  small  black,  slooe  twas  aent  from  .heaven 
through  a  window,  and  rested  on  the  altsr  be£ore  Jiim,  .and  he  gave  it  to 
.Loeoan,  son  of  the  King  of  Borne,  who  was  with  hixn,  isnd  the  name  it  has 
in  Ireland  is  Dubh^Deglain  from  its  black  colour,  and  .it  .otiU  zemaina  in*Sc. 
Deglan*s  Church  at  Ardmore,  county  of  Watesfoid."  This  cnrions  relic  has 
recently  been  discovered,  and  has  been  engraved  in  the  pages  of  the  KB- 
lEeony  Archnological  Society.  0' Donovan  was  sadly  disappointed  in  not 
finding  St.  Brecau's  monument,  and  we  had  passed  several  hours  lookasg 
for.lt  be&re  we  were  informed  of  its  removal.  The  old  grave-yaid  con- 
tains two  other  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  particolariy  intereatii^,  tliough 
not  giving  any  name.  It  is  simply  '^  VIL  Romani.^  The  Sevan  Ro- 
mans. How  this  mscription  corroborates  the  statement. of  old  writers, 
that  Aran  was  resorted  to  as  a  seat  of  sanctity  and  devotten,  not 
only  by  Irishmen  but  by  students  from  beyond  the  sea.  The  other  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Or  ar  Mainach"  desires  a  prayer  for  Mainach,  a  name  now  g»enllj 
Anglicised  Mooney.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  several  fragments  of  cnrioasly 
decorated  stone  crosses  might  be  seen  knocking  about  the  churchyanL 
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ThfiBB  have  been  collectod  and  arranged  by  Surgeon  Wilde  and  6.  Forgnaon, 
£sq.,  mad  now  afford  objjdcte  of  very  considerable  interest  to  arcbaB»4ogists. 
Of  tbe  other  ehnrches,  which  made  np  the  anmber  seven  at  St  Brecaa's, 
▼ery  eonsiderable  remans  exist,  bat  their  doorways  and  windows  are 
aatiaUjr  destroyed.  A  wall  with  a  battlemented  parapet  sumHtnded  the 
^loop.  HaTing  ahready  described  the  great  historical  fort  of  Dnn-Jlngfi?, 
I  may  be.aUowed  to  give  bat  a  passing  notice  of  some  other  buildings  of 
ite  <^ss 'and  age  which  :are  to 'be  found  in  the  Aorth^aateni  part  of  the 
prindpaL  island,  bnt  which  are  not  Jtnown  by  any  especial  name  beyond 
tkat  oif  tbe.iownland  in  which  theyoccor.  Dafr-£ogbanaeht,  prononnccd 
Oaagh,  .l|f]Qg  nat  fiariroBi'Baint  Brecan's,  ia  a  very  perfect  «peeiaien  of  the 
Firbdgian  stuonghatd.  It  isne&^iy  drci^ar,  and  meainues  About  90  feet 
in  diameter.  Th«  wall,  like  that  of  the  mfyority  of  the  Aran  forts,  b  of 
triple  constmetion,  the  entire  tyclurass  bdng  1 6  feet,  whUe  its  height, 
'where  neariy  pcofect,  .may  measure  16  feet.  Here,  as  in  others  of  the 
pdneipal  donaiof  the  district,  rwe  find  the  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  io 
•ike  parapet  of  the  wall  Unfortnnately  the  upper  portion  of  the  doorway, 
which  'waa  {daoed  on  the  soolh->ea8t  side,  had  been .  destroyed,  but  we 
aaoertained  its  breadth  to  be  three  feet  four  inches  at  the  base.  Here  it 
was  that  O'Donovan  gave  a  tremendous  lecture  to  the  rabbit  .banters  who 
had  committed  each  depredation  <«  at  the  other  forts,  by  throwing  down 
portions  lof  the  nncemented  walls  t  get  at  their  prey,  and  who  here  seemed 
bat  slightly  baffled  by  the  superior  cjufltruction  of  the  work,  whaob  is  oom- 
posed  of  annsnaliy  large  stones. 

Another  fort  in  this  nej^hboui  hood,  BoiF^Oghill,  must  be  looked  npoa 
as  a  splendid  spaciuMii  of  its  class.  Unfortunately,  its  original  name  has 
been  loet^  hat  it  most  onco  hxre  been  considered  as  a  place  of  hig)i  impor- 
tance, oomflDanding  as  ii  does,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extenstTO  views 
to  be  had  from  the  iabad.  Within  its  area  atood  the  lighthouse  of  Aran, 
A  very  complete  strncture,  furnished  with  all  the  improvements  at  that  time 
known,  and  which  were  kindly  exhibited  and  explained  to  us  by  the 
keepere.  Theae  poor  men,  with  the  exception  of  Father  Gibbons,  Mr. 
O'flaberty,  and  a  resident  gentleman  naaaed  O'Malley,  were  the  only  per- 
sons upmi  the  iahiud,  who,  oven  upon  Sundays,  appeared  in  any  other  dress 
than '  the  fmae,  .of  home-make.  They  were  drowned,  as  I  heard,  some 
yean  ago,  w^heaiou  a  voyage  to  ^valway,  by  the  swamping  of  theur  liooker 
during  a  squall  from  Bkokhead. 

We  have  seen;  the  forts  and  <  ven  the  dweUmg-hoaBes  of  the  Aranitcs 
of  Pagan  times.  How  the  aocieLi  people  disposed  of  thenr  dead  we  know 
not,  though  a  lew  aepnlchral  charibers  of  the  kind  called  ^'  CromkdC'  may 
still  .be  fbnnd  upon  the  iahinds.  They  are  here,  aa  I  believe  all  over  Ire- 
land, styled  ^^Leaba  Diarmada  agua  Grainne^'^  or  the  bed  of  Dennod  and 
Crrace  Acoording  to  a  legend  very  generally  received  amongst  tbe  Irish, 
Diarmnid  O'Dubikae  eloped  with  Gnunne,  who  was  wife  to  no  lees  a  per- 
sonage than  Finn  MacCoul — the  Fingall  of  old  Irish  romance.  Dnrmuid 
is  supposed  to  have  erected  theee  curious  chambers  as  secure  sleeping 
places  far  liimself  and  his  partner  during  their  guilty  flight,  whioh  is  said 
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to  have  lasted  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  so  that,  aooording  to  this  the(»7,  the 
uumber  of  cromlechs  in  Ireland  should  be  866.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  any  instance  a  single  article  mannfactored  of  metal  has 
been  found  in  connection  with  the  cromlech.  We  know  from  CsBsar,  that 
the  Britons,  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  some  of  the  Aran  forts,  were 
well  acquainted  with  iron  and  other  metals.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Fir- 
bolgs  and  other  tribes  in  Erinn  were  inferior  to  the  nations  of  the  ^*  sister 
isle,"  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons  for  war  or  the  chase,  and  as  we^wns 
and  personal  ornaments  in  pagan  tunes  were  usually  deposited  with  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  we  may  infer  that  the  cromlechs  are  older  evea  diia 
the  Firbolgean  era.  In  connection  with  the  stone  chamber,  whether 
Eistvaen,  cromlech,  or  greater  sepulchre,  only  instruments  of  stone  or  bone 
have  been  found, — ^the  former  almost  identical  with  manufactured  ardde 
sometimes  discovered  in  the  geological  formation  styled  ^'  drift  J* 

After  the  Seven  Churches,  perhaps  the  most  important  group  of  eaily 
Christian  remains  existing  on  Aran — more  is  to  be  found  at  Mainister 
Connaughtach,  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Eilronan.  Saint  Kieman, 
the  founder,  dwelt  here  previous  to  his  mission  to  the  mainland,  where  his 
chief  establishment  was  the  celebrated  Clonmacnoise,  in  the  King's  Coantv. 
Of  the  original  church  no  remains  that  can  be  identified  exist,  the  pre- 
sent structure,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  finest  upon  the  island,  showing  the 
architectural  pecuUarities  of  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  tiiir- 
teenth  century.  Its  eastern  window,  which  is  semicircular,  exhibits  the  en- 
closed sides  so  peculiar  to  early  Irish  work,  and  a  set  of  very  curious  mould- 
ings. The  crosses  here,  no  doubt,  belopg  to  the  time  of  Saint  Eieran,  and 
probably  indicated  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  Teampull  Assam^, 
adjoiuing,  was  fourteen  feet  six  inches  in  breadth,  by  twenty  feet  in  length ; 
bat,  owing  to  the  comparative  inferiority  of  its  masonry,  it  lies  a  complete  ruin. 
Eastward  from  the  church,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  paces,  may  be  seen 
the  well  called  BuUaun  na  Soumey ;  and  the  aherla,  or  grave  of  the  saint, 
now- in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  we  visited  Teampull  Qeatrair  AlvmOy  or  the 
church  of  the  four  beautiful  salute,  who,  according  to  Colgan,  were  Fursey, 
Brandon,  of  Birr — Conall,  and  Barchann.  Fursey  was  the  founder  of  the 
abbey  of  Lagny,  on  the  Marne ;  "  and  no  one,"  ss  Ferguson  writes,  "  walk- 
ing through  the  beautiful  aisles  and  cloisters  of  that  once  sumptuous  establish- 
ment could  suppose  that  so  much  ecclesiastical  grandeur  took  its  rise  from 
these  little  Irish  ceUulcB.  Still,  more  surprise  would  the  visiter,  to  the  splendid 
French  foundation  experience,  were  he  told  that  Fursey's  attachment  to  his 
Irish  hermitage  had  brought  him  back  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  on  those 
rugged  crags,  and  to  seek  a  grave  under  the  rade  pillar  stone  which,  at  a 
little  distance,  marks  the  sepulchre  of  the  four  beautiful  saints." 

This  huge  monument  is  quite  pagan  in  character,  rude  and  uninscribed; 
and  close  to  it  are  fom*  smaller  stones,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  place,  mark  the  four  graves. 

Like  Saint  Eieran,  of  Clonmacnoise;  Saint  Mhic  Dasch,  the  founder  of 
of  Eilmacduch  near  Gort,  appears  to  have  received  his  early  training  in  Aran, 
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where,  at  EilmiuTej,  his  original  thnrch,  together  with  several  other  baild- 
ings  of  the  establishment,  still  remain.  The  church  called  TeampuU  Mhic 
ZHiochf  the  grandest  specimen  on  the  island  of  the  oldest  Christian  style  of 
architectnre,  consists  of  nave  and  choir,  and  measores  in  length  thirtj-six 
feet  ten  inches,  bj  eighteen  feet  six  inches  exteriorlj.  The  doorwaj,  which 
is  quite  in  the  Egyptian  stjle,  sometime  before  our  visit  veiy  narrowly 
escaped  destmction,  a  Scotchman  havmg  attempted  to  remove  its  lintel, 
which  measures  five  feet  one  inch  in  length  The  utilitarian  vandal,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  islanders,  had  inserted  hb  hand  to  an  in- 
terstice, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  removal  of  the  coveted  stone,  when  it 
was  supematurallj  seized  from  within,  and  not  released  till  the  wonld-be 
despoiler  had  solemnly  sworn  to  abandon  his  unholy  purpose.  The  entire  of 
the  nave,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  modem  parapet,  b  nn- 
questionably  original.     The  chancel  is  later,  though  still  of  high  antiquity. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  notice  the  other  portions  of  Saint  Mhic 
Dnach's  monastery,  as  the  buildings  are  in  a  state  of  complete  ruio. 

After  several  days  of  incessant  walking  and  jumping  over  rocks  as  hard 
as  files,  our  shoes  had  come  to  a  lamentable  plight.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
There  was  no  shop  or  store,  where  others  could  be  procured,  so  I  proposed  to 
g0^  like  the  natives,  in  a  pair  of  brogues — ^there  called  ^^pampootea'' — made 
of  raw  hide,  and  laced  at  the  heel  a,pd  in  front  by  cords,  or  by  thongs  of 
the  same  material.  These  are,  no  doubt,  the  kind  of  foot-covering  ancientiy 
worn  by  the  Irish ;  and  at  first  they. seem  comfortable  enough,  but  they 
have  one  disadvantage,  which  particular  persons  might  object  to— that  is, 
that  they  must  always  be  worn  wet,  or  at  least  damp,  otherwise  they 
become  quite  hard,  and  cut  the  feet.  However,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  wear  these  primitive  articles  of  dress,  or  go  barefoot. 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  we  must  visit  Inis  Maam,  or  the 
Middle  Island :  and,  as  no  hooker  was  to  be  had,  we  engaged  a  curragh,  or 
boat,  made  of  wicker-work,  covered  with  canvas,  well  tarred.  These 
primitive  vessels,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  had,  until  recently,  been  covered 
with  a  cow*s  or  horse^s  hide;  but  the  canvas  had  been  found  cheaper, 
and  was  now  very  generally  used.  To  this  day  sinular  skin-covered  boats 
may  be  seen  upon  the  Boyne,  at  Drogheda ;  while  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge  glide  stately  screw  and  paddled  steamers,  decorated  with  mirrors 
and  gildings.  Ireland  is,  indeed,  a  country  of  contrasts.  The  Aran  curragh 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  sea-boat.  When  a  gale  comes  on,  the  rowers, 
generally  three  in  number,  keep  the  boat's  head  to  the  wind,  and  she  rises 
like  a  blown-bladder,  upon  waves  that  would  try  the  strength  of  a  "  Mo- 
nitor.^* When  we  arrived  at  the  nearest  shore  of  Inis  Maam  two  of  the 
fishermen  easily  lifled  the  craft,  that  had  carried  six  of  us  some  miles  on 
the  mighty  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  upon  their  heads,  and  deposited  it  in  a 
yard  attached  to  a  cabin  near  the  landing-place.  This  was  a  very  neces- 
sary precaution ;  as  a  sudden  gale  will  sometimes,  in  a  few  minutes,  blow 
away  some  scores  of  these  airy  vessels,  which  may  be  compared  to  elongated 
and  inverted  umbrellas. 

Our  first  object  of  interest  was  the  great  historical  fort  of  Dun  Connor, 
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or  CoDchoTar,  whrch  is^  named  after  one  of  the  diree  brothere  who  aetded 
in  Aran^  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mae^e,  This  immense  worky  whieh  nmusm 
almost  entire,  IB  of  an  oval  form,  measoring  227  tet  in  di«aeter,.fnH 
north  to  soatli,  and  115  feet  from  east  to  west.  Its  w«ll,  wivereiiiJMtper* 
feet;  is  20  feet  in  height,  and  18  feet  thiok  atthe  bmse^  Upon  tto  interior 
there  are  several  flights  of  steps,  leading  to  the  npper  wKoka*  One  sUe 
of  the  fort  is  guarded  by  an  ahuost  perpendicular  piBcipioej  the  other  by  a 
second'  wall,  at  the  north-east  side  of  which  stands  a  qoadrangalar  fcnt, 
measuring  73  feet  by  51. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  Dun  Gonchovar  at  gresler  Ittigtb^  as  it 
possesses  no  peculiarity  beyond  its  great  size  and  strMgtfa. 

In  its  neighbourhood  stands  the  ruin  of  KiIcaniianogh,aai08tcomplcie 
and  interesting  cell  of  the  sixth  centnry.  Who  Saint  Oamumogfa  was 
is  not  sufficiently  known,  but  there  has  for  centnries  been  a  tradidon  that 
he  was  a  Saint  Gregoiy.  One  stone  extends  the  whole  breadth  and  thick- 
ness of  the  eastern  end.  The  doorway  is  square-headed  and  the  east  wmw 
dow  triangnlar.  The  roof,  of  which  a  portion  remains,  was  of  stone;  Near 
the  church,  as  usual,  we  found  the  aherla,  or  saintfs  grave^  and  adjoimng 
it  his  holy  well.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  a  funeral  procession  was-  pasaing 
round  the  bounds  of  the  old  cemetery.  The  corpse  is  always  carried  three 
times  round,  and  the  weird  song  of  the  keeners  had  an  extraordinary  eSect 
in  that  desolate  place.  Presentiy  we  were  waited  on  by  some  of  tfaefonenl 
party,  who,  upon  a  large  wooden  plate  handed  us  two  new  pipes,  tobaoso, 
sffufl,  a  bottle  of  potteen,  and  a  small  vessel  of  wood  io  drink  out  of.  We 
thought  it  wise  to  aocept  readily  the  hospitality  of  the  poor  people,  as  am- 
compliance  «Hth  their  wie^es  would  please  them,  and  do  ns  ntihamu 

In  this  neighbonrhood  we  examined  the  remains  of  two  other x^rohes, 
one  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Vir^,  the  other  called  ^^TempuUSeacht  Mic 
Righ"  or  the  Church  of  the  Seven  Sons  of  the  King.  They  are  ini  a  veiy 
ruinous  condition,  and  therefore,  of  but  little  interest. 

But,  for  fear  of  the  editor,  who  might  think  this  paper  too  long.  I  would 
.  gladly  glance  at  some  other  Pagan  and  Christian  antiquities  upon  Inis  Maam. 

A  second  curragh  voyage  brought  us  to  "  Inis  Oirir,"  now  InisboBr,  on 
the  South  Island.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  Firbolgian  Dmi,  stands  a 
mediaeval  castle  of  the  Clann  Teige,  O'Brien,  consisting  of  a  strong  square 
tower,  built  on  three  vaults,  and  measuring  about  forty-three  feet,  5  indies, 
by  26  feet  at  die  base.  It  is  30  feet  high,  and  had  originally  three  stories. 
'^  Between  this  clan  and  the  merchants  of  Galway,"  writes  Mr.  Haverty»  ^  a 
regular  contract  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  former  bound  themselvcsr-to 
protect  the  commerce  of  the  latter  from  pirates,  for  a  certain  stipnkited  nam^ 
her  of  buts  of  wine,  etc.  Perchance  these  very  vaults  contained  the  wim,  a 
commodity,  by*-the-bye,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  mueh  more  {den- 
tifui  in  Gahvay  than  in  modem  times.  Perhaps  the  merchants  were  <m\f 
prudent  in  taking  the  clan  into  their  pay,  for,  if  it  could  contend  with 
robbers  and  pirates,  it  had  the  power,  no  doubt,  of  making  an  occasional 
haul  on  its  own  account.  There  was  much  latitude  in  the  rights  of  meim 
and  tuuMj  in  early  days,  and  more  particularly  in  remote  districts. 
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Of  all  the  antiqaities  npon  the  eastern  island,  beyond  all  qnestion,  the 
Cbnrch  of  St.  Kevio,.  oalled  in.  Irish  TecmipuU  Choemhain^  is  the  most 
interesting  and  beantifnl.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir,  the  former  nn- 
qQesti(mabrl}r'  a'reilc  of  the  time  of  the  saint,  who  fLonrished'in  the  enff  part 
of  the  sixth  centmy,  and  who'waa  brother  to  Samt  Kevin,  whose  great  fonn- 
dalion  of  Glentiaiough^  in' the  county  Wicklow,  was longfamons asasealvf 
reiigroD,  literature,  and  hospitality.  The  nave  is  certainly  original)  and 
bears  many '  fe^nres  in  common  with  the  oldest  antiquities^  of  the  Christian 
Gbnreh ;  btif  the  «xt}ni8itely  designed  choir  arch  points  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth,  or  the  eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  centnry.  The  b«d,  or  gvwB, 
is  here  abo-^a  small,  oblong  enclosure,  which  would  long  ago  hav^e  dis- 
appeared, bnt  for  Iftie  reverence  with  which  every  spot  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  saint  is  reg«rdedi 

Like  Peranaabidoej  or  Eeira»s^of-the-8andB,  in  Coi]iwalI,  a  BritiBh 
Church  of  Irish  origin,  the  founder  being  no  less  a  personage  than  Keiran, 
of  Aran*  and  donmacnoise,  this  beandfid  bnHding  seems  likely  to  be 
buried  in'  the  sands,  which  now  almost  over-4op  its  side- walls  npon  the  ^X" 
terior.  T^e  eastern' window  is  a  beantiful  specimen  of  eariy  pointed  work, 
and  is,  no  dotfbt,  of  tlie  same  age  as  the  lofty^  and  finety  proportfoned 
choir  archf.  Leaving  St.  Kevins,  we  proceeded  to  the  onlv  other  church  4>f 
interest  npen  loisheer,  viz.,  the  seventh  centnry  chapel  of  vSt.  Gobuet.  This 
cnrions  litde  cydopean  edifite  measnres  only  thirteen  feet  by  nine.  Its 
sqn^re-headed.  doorway,  and  semicircalar-arcfaed  east  window,  form  admi- 
rable stadxes  for  the  tcrchitectoral  antiquary.  It  will  interest  some  of  our 
reader^  to  kttotr  that^St.  Oobnet  wiis  also  the  founder  of  Kilgobbin,  near 
Step-a'-Side,  County  Dublin,  where,  though  the  church  has  been  rebuytin 
comparatively  modem  times,  a  fine  old  stone  cross  of  the  original  establii^ 
ment  remiuiKL 

We  have  now  seen,  examined,  and  measured  almost  every  object  of  in^ 
terest  upon  the*  three  islands.  O'Donovan's  business  recalled  him  to  Taylor^ 
HSU,  where  much  of  the  notes  we  had  taken  at  Ar<m  were  arranged,  and 
introduced  m  liters  addressed  to  Lieutenant,  now  General,  Sir  Thomas 
Lareom,  who  Hhen  superintended  the  Irish  survey.  I  was  directed  to 
remain^  in  order  to  complete  some  work  which,  owing  to  stress  of  weather, 
we  had  but  partly  fimshed.  A  week  or  ten  days  brought  us  once  mora 
together,  under  t^e  hospitable  roof  of  the  ^  Historian  of  Galway.'*  Hie 
return  had  ahnost  proved  my-  last  voyage,  for  wh.en  oflP  Blackhead,  our 
hooker  was  struck  by  a  squall,  which  came  so  suddenly  that  not  a  stitch  of 
sail  could  be  taken- in.  For  a  moment  our  gunnel  was  underwater,  of 
which  we  shipped  about  half  a  ton.  There  was  no  sea,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  seen,  as  the  force  of  the  wind  decapitated  the  waves,  carrying  the 
spray  horizontally  in  a  low  white  cloud.  The  squall  passed  away  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  had  bntst  upon  us,  and  the  only  remark  our  hardy  helmsman 
made  was  (referring  to  the  boat),  "  Begor,  she  got  a  drink." 

Fanewell,  Aran  of  the  samts,  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Duns,  and  of  the 
Holy  Places,  which  the  great  of  old,  whether  churchman,  chief,  or  king,  so 
thirsted  to  claim  as  the  sceae  of  their  resun^ction. 
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MR.  HILL'S  CONFESSION. 

This  morning  I  had  an  inspiration.    I  fancy  a  whole  batch  of  the  Middle 
Temple  fellows  smiling  at  the  statement;  bnt  nevertheless  I  had.    It 
cime  with  shaving — (cnrions  coincidenoe !)  and  whilst  I  was  endeavonriDg 
to  induce  the  razor  to    describe  a  parabolic  course  around  the  great 
central  mole  on  mj  chin.     I  am  not  unfrequently  at  the  mercy  of  my  own 
actions,  which  seem  to  work  awaj,  independentlj  of  control  or  anthoritj, 
whilst  the  mind  that  is  supposed  to  direct  them  is  either  absorbed  in  itself, 
or  performing  antics,  goodness,  and  only  goodness  knows  where.     Thus,  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  that,  when  armed  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
I  stand  before  the  glass,  at  half-past  seven,  a.m.,  those  eyes  of  mine  wiD 
wander  from  the  contemplation  of  their  reflex,  to  various  parts  of  the  room, 
to  the  little  mandarin  on  the  mantel-piece,  which  they  are  shocked  to  dis- 
cover has  got  a  chipped  nose,  or  to  the   black  ink  spot  on  my  dressing- 
gown,  anent  which   I  must  consult  '*  Enquire  within*'    This   moniing 
they  happened  to  alight  on  an  old  hat-box,  with  a  brass  padlock  and  a 
sunken  ltd,  a  venerable  box,  which  has  been  over  half  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, in  diverse  and  wonderful  capacities — ^now  enshrinmg  a  glossy  Caroline, 
and  anon  charged  to  repletion  with  preserved  soups   and  sandwiches.    I 
suddenly  laid  down  the  razor,  placed  my  elbows   on  the  table,  my  chin  m 
my  hands,  and  set  about  composing  the  first  of  a  series  of  ^^  philosophical 
meditations  on  a  hat-box."    The  subject  and  plan  were  new,  and  I  hid 
had  just  got  through  the  preluninary  outlines,  when  a  sharp  tick  on  mj 
chin  acquainted  me  with  the  fact  that  my  hands  had   gone  on  shaving  of 
themselves,  and  taken  out  a  delicate  morsel  about  the  size  of  a  musquito 
bite.    To  dress  the  wound  with  court  plaster — ^to  sit  down  opposite  the 
box,  and  fall  to  reflecting  anew,  were  quite  natural — ^bnt  to  rise  up  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  opening  the  box,  and  airing  its  contents^  must 
have  been  the  result  of  a  positive  inspiration.     Lifting  the  brass  hasp,  the 
letters  ''  J.  H,"  on  its  inner  side  sent  me  off  dreaming,  amid  the  wrecks 
and  monuments  of  the  past,  for  the  third  time  this  morning.     Poor  *'  J.  H." 
poor  Jack  Hill,  as  I  bend  above  your  hat-box,  which  is  to  me  a  cenotaph, 
consecrated  to  a  crowd  of  bright  memories,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  those 
happy,  happy  days,  which  we,  prodigals  of  time  and  laughter,  managed  to 
squander  between  us— of  the  late  mornings,  when,  I  fear,  we  smoked  too 
much  and  read  too  little — of  the  long  nights  when  the  studious  lamp  was 
reflected,  not  by  tomes  of  learning,  but  by  hecatombs  of  cheesecakes, 
flanked  by  bastions  of  double  stout.     Gone  and  for  ever  they  are,  and  with 
them,  you   too  have  passed  away  to  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  best  and 
wisest  amongst  us !     I  had  got  thus  far  in  a  reverie  over  the  initials, 
when  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  lift  the  cover  and  see  what  was  inside.    A 
roll  of  paper  and  a  faded  bouquet !     Ah,  me  I     The  very  paper  had 
rotted  around  the  stems  of  the  flowers,  the  manuscript  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  those  one  sees  in  an  Editor's  office,  neatly  folded  up  and  marked 
for  rejection.     What  exquisite  significance  ! 
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It  is  highlj  necessary  that  I  should  state  the  circumstances  aoder  which 
I  became  the  possessor  of  those  musty  treasures.  Shortly  after  Jack  Hill 
entered  College,  where  he  distinguished  ^imself  as  the  best  bat  and  oarsman 
of  the  ''set,"  he  fell  desperately  in  lore  with  the  only  daughter  of  a 
retired  timber-merchant,  to  whom  his  aunt  gave  him  an  introduction.  The 
intimacy  between  the  young  people  ripened  into  esteem ;  and  when  a  man 
and  woman,  all  extraordinary  obstacles  left  out,  learn  to  esteem  mutually, 
the  best  course  is^  to  call  in  the  attorney,  the  milliner,  and  the  confectioner, 
and  arrange  matters  as  satisfactorily  as  possible.  Jack,  indeed,  loved  her; 
and  Maria  Penley  was  understood  to  think  Mr.  HiU  a  love  of  a  young  man. 
^'Thebve,'*  when  his  passion  was  at  its  utmost  height,  was  a  great 
nuisance  to  me ;  for,  when  he  threw  himself  on  the  lounger,  and  pipe  in 
mouth,  began  to  discourse  of  the  perfections,  the  charms,  the  graces,  the 
intelligence,  the  sweetness  (where  do  men  acquire  this  cant  ?)  of  Mana, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  one's  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
whistle  jigs  to  the  water-butt  in  the  area.  Where  ''the  love"  picked  up 
the  extraordinary  similies  and  metaphors  which  embellished  those  evening 
conferences,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  They  were  taken  from  all  sources ; 
and  the  more  hyperbolical  the  more  welcome  to  the  preacher.  This  species 
of  annoyance  reached  its  culminating  point  one  morning,  when  the  enthu- 
siast appeared  at  breakfast  in  a  psJr  of  gorgeous  slippers,  embroidered  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  reminded  one  of  a  flower-^ow  run  mad.  Such 
fuschia  borders  I  such  lily-of-the-valley  insteps !  such  love-lies-bleeding 
toe-points  I  were  never  before  realised  in  Berlin  wool  and  canvas.  He 
had  been  at  Marians  house  the  previous  evening,  and  came  home  with  those 
prodigies  of  needle-work  in  his  coat  pockets. 

*'  Ugly,'*  he  exclaimed,  addressing  me  (I  certainly  am  anything  but 
handsome,  but  Jack  would  be  hyperbolical,)  "you  should  have  seen  Maria 
last  evening.  Jove,  sir,  she  has  arms  like  boulders  of  moonstone,  and  lips 
like  kot-honse  strawberries.  There,  .growl  away,  'till  jou're  tiredL  I  think 
she  dances  on  the  atmospheric  railway  system — ^you  don't  feel  her  move, 
air,  you  don't.  I  have  heard  women  laugh — for  instance^  Miss  Eeely  was 
a  fiakLr-enough  cachinant,  but  Maria's  little  silvexy  cheep  instantly  reminds 
you  of  a  whole  orchestra  of  piccolos.  You  don't  like  tea,  hut  you  would, 
cotdd  you  drink  it  out  of  Maria's  Burmese  evening  service,  when  it  tastes 
likea  cataract  of-— of— let  me  see — aye,  a  atsirBctQf  bon-bons — ^a waterfall 
in  which  Bohea  and  Souchong  scream  and  struggle  for  pre-eminence. 
Now,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?" 

''  Carlyle's  description  of  Lamartine's  twaddle—'  the  mal-odocous  effiar- 
vesence  of  post-mortem  sentimentality.'  Pity  you  haven't  lost  a  daughter, 
and  been  to  Jerusalem." 

''  0 !  spite.  Do  you  know  what  ?  I  could  tell  you  something  that 
would  astonish  you,"  and  so  saying, ''  the  love"  crossed  his  legs,  and  smiled 
approvingly  on  his  slippers. 

"  Gould  you  ?"  I  asked.  "  Is  it  posssible  thut  you  coidd  itelLaaything 
else— even  for  a  wager  ?" 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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*'  Don't  know — according  to  yoor  estimate,  I'm  a  second  Sir  Jamea^ 
MauDdeville,'  bat  I  question  its  accoracj.    Maria  has  confessed." 

"Poor  girl  r 

''  Is  she  ?"  he  asked,  placing  both  feet  firmlj  on  the  carpet,  and  staring' 
at  me  over  his  coffee-cap,  as  he  held  it  within  an  inch  of  his  lips.  "^  Js 
she  ?  Now,  yoar  worst  shan't  annoj  me ;  for  I  am  too  elated  this  monnn^ 
to  be  depressed  bj  year  malidona  words,  my  ogly." 

I  said  I  appredated  his  kindness,  and  was  prepared  for  his  most 
poigoant  complimenta. 

'^  Yon  will  always  get  on  this  way,  yon  detestable  old  cynic,  when  a 
fellow  strives  to  be  happy,"  he  continned.  Then,  suddenly  dropping  his 
voice  to  an  affetuasoy  he  held  oat  his  hand  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  seductive 
kindliness,  "  Won't  yon  say  even  *  bravo*  ?  " 

I  said,  "  bravo  1"  and  smiled. 

"  There  now,"  h^  cried,  '*  you've  become  human  at  last,  and  yon  shaff 
know  eveiything.  Aunt  has  come  up  to  town,  and  absolutely  proposed 
for  me  to  the  Penleys.  Maria  has  accepted  me,  and  matters  will  be  brought 
to  a  consummation  in  a  fortnight.  To-night  we  shall  have  a  little  party, 
and  a  family  conference  afterwards.  Of  course,  youli  come ;  that's  a  dar- 
ling ngly !" 

*'  Well,  I  can't  do  less  than  congratulate  yoU)"  I  said. 

'^  Jove,  old  boy !  if  you  were  to  see  Maria  at  the  piano  you  would  be 
forced  to  ^ve  Liszt  the  cold  shoulder  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Her  fingen, 
sir,  rush  over  the  keys  like  so  many  antelopes — gorgeous  antelopes.  Did 
you  have  a  song  from  her  yet?  At  the  first  rise  she  exhausts  the  entire 
gamut.  I  had  a  look  at  one  of  her  little  boots  yesterday — ^just  as  big  as  a 
himble,  and  so  pretty  1" 

''  Ah  1  come,"  I  exclaimed,  with  honest  indignation,  ri^ng  and  walkmg 
to  the  window,  will  you  compel  me  to  serenade  the  water-butt  ?" 

He  did  not  reply,  but  put  on  his  hat  and  danced  down  stairs.  We  did 
not  meet  again  until  evening. 

Maria  Penley,  when  I  saw  her,  was  of  that  class  of  beauty  which  cri- 
tical taste  charitably  sets  down  as  *'  amiable."  She  would  have  been  mnch 
out  of  place  in  a  gallery  of  *^  toasts."  Her  head  was  good,  but  rather 
large  for  the  trunk  that  supported  it,  and  there  was  an  ugly  precipitancy 
in  the  sheemess  with  which  her  neck  and  throat  buried  themselves  in  her 
shoulders.  It  may  be  set  down  to  my  want  of  taste,  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cover in  her  any  of  those  wonderful  charms  for  which  she  had  obtained 
credit  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jack.  He  evidently  was  anxious  to  know  my 
estimate  of  his  intended ;  and  when  I  had  taken  her  up  to  the  piano,  late  in 
the  evening,  and  Jack's  aunt  had  relieved  me  of  the  fonction  of  leaf-turner, 
he  slipped  his  arm  through  mine,  and  sud,  in  his  most  insinuating  way — 
".You  like  her?" 

"  Miss  Penley  J*     She  is  ver)'  tolerable !" 

How  his  face  fell!  how  the  glow  of  happy  expectancy  faded  into  a 
look  of  the  blankest  astonishment  I 
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"  Come,^*  he  whispered,  "  jou  joke.  Now,  b  she  not  one  to  be  prond 
of,  seriously  ?" 

"  Of  course,  she  is.*? 

"  Of  course — I  hate  your  courses,  I  do."  These  were  the  last  words 
he  ever  said  to  me. 

Whilst  the  lights  flared,  and  the  rooms  steamed  inside,  outside  the  snow 
was  falliug  thick  and  bitter.  When  the  dancing  was  at  its  utmost  height,  I 
stole  away.  The  last  time  I  saw  "the  love,"  he  carried  a  great  bouquet  at  his 
breast,  and  was  offering  an  ice  to  his  intended,  and  must  have  been  saying 
something  very  naughty,  for  she  tapped  his  cheek  with  her  fan,  and  shook 
her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  as  if  in  deprecation  of  a  fine  compliment.  I 
never  saw  him  again.  When  I  got  home  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  used 
pleasanter  words  to  Jack ;  but  my  regrets  were  quickly  buried  with  myself 
in  sleep,  and  ceased  troubling  me  till  the  morning. 

"  He  has  not  come,"  was  the  exclamation  that  burst  from  my  lips  on 
awaking,  and  searching  the  room  in  vain  for  a  vestige  of  his  presence. 
Nothing  was  upset,  nothing  was  out  of  its  place,  (he  had  a  rare  horror  of 
oiJer,)  and  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  the  revellers  had  not  yet  given 
up,  or  that  he  had  gone  to  the  hotel.  Ten  o'clock  struck ;  what  could  have 
happened  him  ?  I  began  to  feel  really  uneasy  on  his  account,  and  took  up 
a  book  that  I  might  read  down  the  unpleasant  speculations  which  insisted, 
in  spite  of  all  resistance,  in  annoying  me.  Eleven,  twelve,  and  still  no 
appearance.  I  did  not  leave  home  until  three  o'clock,  hoping,  against  hope, 
that  he  would  turn  up — ^that  I  should  hear  his  knock  every  moment.  I 
inquired  at  Penley's  when  he  had  left,  and  was  told  that  he  and  two  fnends 
had^  gone  away  before  six ;  further,  I  was  informed  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Penley  had  left  town  for  a  short  visit  to  a  dying  relative  at  Clonlow.  I 
returned  home  at  seven ;  he  was  not  before  me,  but  on  the  table  was 
the  hat-box  and  a  letter  which  ran  thus : — 

'^  Dear  Pug, — I'm  a  ruined  man.  No  more  hope  for  me.  I  shall  see 
you  no  more.  I  set  Out  for  the  Red  Sea  (new  Telegraph  Company  opera- 
tions) to-night.  The  box  I  send  contains  the  fatal  secret.  Do  not  open 
it  till  you  hAve  heard  I'm  d6^  or  shot,  or  given  over.  You  were  right 
about  Maria — her  conduct  has  been  intolerable.     No  matter,  etc    J.  H." 

For  three  years  that  box  has  lain  carefully  by  me,  and  no  inducement 
could  make  me  open  it.  To  me  it  has  been  as  saored  as  Shakespeare's  tomb, 
and  faithfully  have  I  forborne  from  touching  the  relics  intemd  within  it. 
Since  the  melancholy  evening  on  which  it  was  entrusted  to  my  care,  there 
has  been  no  account  of  my  lost  friend — ^nothing  to  indicate  whether  he  is 
living  or  dead.  I  think,  for  this  reason,  I  am  perfectly  justified*  in  looking 
into  his  pious  bequest.  Who  knows  but  it  may  furnish  some  clue  to  his 
disappearance  ?  it  will  at  least  explain  the  cause  of  his  sudden  and  most 
unaccountable  flight.     I  take  it,  and  read : — 

*'  Clonlow,  Wednesday,  3  o'clock. 
"  Since  we  parted  last  evening — would  that  I  had  gone  with  you, — 
a  grave  and  irretrievable  misfortune  has  befallen  me.     Yon  know  how  I 
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loted  MMria.  Idolater  as  I  am^  I  could  not  hate  beUeted  imtfl  I  saw  1 
until  I  knew  her — that  any  created  being  cotdd  have  inspired  me  witli  a 
passion  so  wild,  so  profound,  so  mystical,  so  inclnsive.  She  was  the  oon- 
trolling  dream  of  my  Ufa.  Alas,  for  humaa  &Kpectationg4  the  yision  has 
dissolved ;  and  I,  that  sat  proudly  but  yesterday  in  the  temple  of  ttagmicent 
dreams,  am  prostrate  to-da^  amid  its  ruins.  You  will  smile,  peihapb,  at 
the  endiusiasm  of  a  grief  which  it  is  impossible  tibat  you  can  afipfedaie. 
How  could  you  ?  Would  that  I  could  forge  my  heart  Into  a  steel  /pea,  and 
roll  oat  my  brain  to  the  size  of  a  quarto^  then,  indeed,  yen  might  gaia 
sokae  famt  conception  of  a  sorrow  ivhich  baffles  miserable  words iodescribe — 
which  has  left  me  desolate,  wretched,  and  hopeless ! 

*'  Last  evening-^O,  night  otf  gloom  and  glory ! — she  appeared  to  me 
lovelier  than  ever.  Yottr  want  of  appreciation  served  but  to  exalt  mine, 
for  love,  all-comprehensive,  can  change  jests  into  flatteries,  jibes  into  adora- 
tions. From  the  moment  I  met  her  en  the  threshold  of  the  drawing^oom, 
until  the  hour  when  we  separated  in  a  tempest  of  promises  and  teais,  I 
knew  but  one  sensation,  that  of  the  most  exalted  delighk  Her  voice  waft 
sweeter  than  ever,  her  dtep  lighter  than  e^er  I  had  known  it;  whenever 
she  imned,  she  shook  a  fresh  grace  from  Jier  figure ;  when  she  cotighed,* 
it  sedmed  as  if  the  skies  (^ned,  and  all  the  bells  of  heaven  were  rin^ng. 
Agiun  I  fancy  I  see  you  smile.  Snule  on,  for  I  dm  one  past  all  woonda, 
insent^ble  to  all  injuries,  eroshed  'by  one  overw^lmiag  calamity ! 

"  Throu^out  the  evening,  whenever  chance  peitmtted  us,  we  iodolged 
in  those  sweet  confeitsnces  wMch  hearts  indissohibly  united  can  alone  enjoy 
or  ittt^t.  We  spoke  of  the  futnre,  when  our  lives  should  glide  ]>anJJd 
in  delicious  cnneuts,  wooed  by  sdn  and  breeze,  shaded  by  the  beat 
blessings  of  the  worid.  Long,  she  said,  before  we  had  met,  she  had 
seen  and  loved  me ;  and  deplored  the  bmtal  conventionalitaes  of  socsiety 
by  which  she  was  debarred  from  volunteering  a  conf^ion  of  faetr  beait, 
before  we  encountered  one  another  through  that  greatest  of  all  shams,  a 
'  regular  introduction.'  What,  I  should  like  to  be  told,  have  people  iu 
love  to  do  with  '  regular  introductions  ?^  I  tell  you,  society  is  built  upon  a 
vast  basis  of  error  and  hypocrisy.  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  boy,  to  show 
that  you  are  superior  to  its  wretched  canons  by  boldly  declaring  yonrTiews 
to  the  next  woman  you  love,  whether  you  know  her  or  no.  She  may  affect 
displeasure,  but  it  is  impossible  she  can  feel  it.  *  Hearts  acre  not  steel,  yet 
steel  is  bent.'  It  may  hat^pen,  in  the  course  of  human  etents,  that  a  nar- 
row-minded relative  may  resist  your  advances,  and  even  go  so  flu*  as  to 
cancyonrpersonby  way  of  punishment.  Let  not  this  deter  you.  Thetnar- 
tyrb  of  progress  have  had  to  bear  their  bruisea.  Remember  Jenner  and 
Stephenson,  and  do  not  give  way  to  irritation.  '  Patience,'  says  Gm^e, 
<  patience  b  gdnius.' 

"  Shortly  before  you  Idft,  Maria,  ever  amiable  and  sympathizing,  begged 
I  would  fetch  her  an  ice.  I  flew,  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  obey  lier ;  and 
wh^n  I  retamed,  with  what,  ^cy  you,  did  she  present  me?    She  gave 

*  Qaery^-Lai^lMU 
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me  ter'lbMM|a«if  In  tile  rapreme  felkttj  oi  tet  vooMut,  I  ^vvovJtt  jmC 
haTo  «xelUmged  a  siagle  leaf  ef  those  preciottB  hot-hdoBe  bloseoias  fbr  a 
leaee  of  Arabia  F^lix.  I  took  k^  and  folded  it  to  my  heart.  I  kissed  it 
a  tihonsaiul  times ;  bat  words  ta^  to  express  the  enoetiona  which  thrilled 
me  whoDf  hi  aaewer  to  some  elaborate  CQiiipli»eBt  I  dared  to  offer,  tfarla 
fondled  me  with  her  ftm,  and  whispered,  in  her  silyeriest  aocemls^  '  Get  out/ 
Can  yoQ^pefoewe  the  intense  eondeeeenskxi  implied  in  that  brief  and  piihy 
phrase,  whose  eiegaaoe  is  only  eqnafled  by  its  nmplicity?  It  is  a»  If 
Apollo,  deseei&g,  harp  in  hand,  frem  the  iqpberes,  were  to  take  y^  iMo 
a  eomer  and!  ask  if  yon  woald  like  a  tone  iresthia  eat-i^t  ?  '  Hmi^ty  and 
ezeelleoce,'^ says  the  Indian  proverb,  'are  nex^-door  nefghboars.'  Co«)d 
there  be  %  more  beaotifbl  illustvatioa  of  this  saMime  apherisra  than  Mariar's 
romoBstranoe  ?  My  boy,  when  the  womae  of  yov  heart  bi<i»  yon  *  get 
ont'  eongiatalate  yoarself  that  she  lovee  yon  to  dSstractien ;  It  is  not  every 
one  she  wiUhonxmr  with  that  iaolasive  depreea^n. 

^'  Serea  times  we  danoed  together.  And  here,  -ae,  nnlike  me,  yon  haye 
not  abandoned  the  world,  I  may  famieb  yon  with  a  stratagem,  priceless  in 
worth.  When  yea  want  to  seoore  a  kidy  six  or  seven  times  conseca^Yely, 
imp)|ying  that  yon  have  her  consent  seeored,  keep  an  aimt,  or  some  otber 
attraettiie  femde  relatiye,  at  yoor  etbow,  and  when  a  gentl^maa  approeiches 
yomr  jewel  to  eagage  her  for  the  next  set,  mnsternp  a  little  polite  andaeity, 
bring  ferwwd  year  annt,  and  assure  him,  in  the  sweetest  voice  yon  can 
master,  t^at  this  lady  would  be  happy  to  ohHge  bun.  I  have  tried  the 
plan  several  times  with  soocess.  Thero  are  two  stradagems  also  irhich 
may  be  tried  with  great  effect  oa  en^gement  carde,  but,,  as  they  involve 
mnch  description,  yon  most  try  and  discover  them  for  yoarself.  We  danced 
seven  times.  We  were  the  two  most  adatiired  objects,  next  to  the  Dresden 
china,  in  the  room.  To  attempt  to  picture  my  happiness  as,  with  boandiag 
heart  and  feet,  I  conducted  the  gyrsitiens  of  ray  sweet  partner  over  and 
over  the  polished  floors,  would  be  vain,  hopelessly  vtun.  I  lay  down  my 
pen  for  a  moment — my  emotions  overpower  me.  The  brightest  part  of  the 
panorama  is  passing  away— the  blackest  will  soon  appear. 

^^  When  fonr  o*ek)ck  strock  open  the  revels  we  parted-^parted  (0  terrible 
reflection  I)  never  to  meet  again.  Her  lovely  hand  lingered  in  mine  for 
minutes,  whilst  her  averted  head  and  heaviag  besom  betrayed  the  pangs  the 
separation  cost  her.  We  tore  ourselves  asunder,  and  I  descended  the  stairs.  In 
the  dear  snow-Ughf,  there  stood  in  the  street  two  gentlemen  whom  yon 
know,  and  met  that  evening.  Reade  and  WUson  aeked  me  if  I  was  for 
home.  I  joined  them,  and  we  sauntered  dewn  the  street  together,  they 
giving  vent  to  their  foeMngs  in  a  *  Yop,  yop,  yop^  ohoras ;  I  plunged  in 
the  unfathomable  depth  of  mine.  By^and-bye,  the  last  glass  of  cham- 
.  pagne  took  ks  effect,  and  I  assisted  my  companions  in  the  execatiea  of 
that  piece  of  heahhy  kng-exerdse — '  We  won't  go  home  till  momiag.* 
The  effect  on  the  silent  streets  at  that  solemn  hour  el  the  morning  was 
stupendous,  when,  moreover,  it  was  heightened  by  the  addition  of  several 
'  hurrahs,'  and  the  slappiog  of  various  kaookers.  Though  my  compantons 
had  .evidently  made  up  their  minds  to  court  the  society  of  the  stars  nntil 
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daylight,  I  had  firmly  resolved  to  go  home,  and  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the 
eyeniog^s  eojoTmoDt.  This  wise  determination  wonld  have  been  canied 
into  effect,  bnt  for  one  unfortunate  circnmstanoe — I  wasn't  able  I  Grade- 
ally  the  Yolces  of  my  friends  became  more  and  more  confhsed,  the  gas- 
lamps  seemed  to  lean  considerably  from  the  perpendicular,  and  every  street, 
from  the  same  causes,  appeared  to  be  built  upon  a  hill  wldch  we  were  ood- 
tinually  ascending  without  ever  arriving  at  the  top.  In  the  midst  of  the»^ 
depressing  events,  I  lost  sight  of  everydung  except  the  bouquet  presented  t'> 
me  by  Maria,  which  I  held  close  to  my  bosom  with  the  desperate  tenadtr 
with  which  drowning  men  are  said  to  cling  to  straws.  In  the  short  flash  of 
one  lucid  interval,  I  heard  one  of  my  companions  say,  *  Railway — first- 
class,  glorious  joke— come  along — Hurrah.'  I  felt  an  arm  slipped  under 
mme,  I  saw  the  flags  flying  backward  under  my  feet,  and  then,  then — ! 

^  A  strong  light  biased  upon  my  eyes,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
alarm,  I  raised  my  head  to  see  whence  it  came.  Fancy  my  horror  at  finding 
that  I  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  a  railway  carriage,  with  Wilson,  whilst  Reade 
sat  aloft,  like  Uie  cherub  who  is  supposed  to  take  so  lively  an  interest  in  the 
fate  of  poor  Jack,  talking  to  a  porterwho  stood  at  the  open  door  with  a  bnllV 
eye  lantern  in  his  hand.  I  gathered  from  the  dialogue  that  we  had  fbnnd  it 
impossible  to  gain  admittance  under  any  roOf,  and  that,  suffering  from  the 
cold  night  air,  we  had  come  up  to  the  railway  station,  and  wereglad  to  find 
shelter  in  the  carriage.  To  do  him  justice,  the  porter  appeared 
to  relish*  the  joke  amazingly,  and  with  a  request  to  the  effect  that  we 
would  not  smoke,  withdrew.  We  soon  fell  asleep.  Better  than  an  hour 
mi^t  have  elapsed  when  I  found  myself  almost  strangled  by  night-mare. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  Pelion  pfled  upon  Ossa  was  deposited  upon  my  chest, 
and  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  should  be  suffocated  under  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  masses.  It  was  no  use  that  I  shook  myself  to  restore  the 
drculation,  and  banish  the  hideous  phantom.  Heavier  and  heavier  it  grew, 
slower  and  slower  beat  my  heart — I  could  hear  its  spasmodic  tbrobbings 
echoed  back  by  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  In  the  sublime  agony  of  thai 
awful  moment  I  screamed — a  peal  of  demoniac  laughter  was  the  response ; 
and  then  a  voice,  which  requested,  In  the  name  of  a  certain  great  power,  to 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  me  ?  Ah,  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  slowly 
comprehended  the  awful  gravity  of  the  situatioD.  Wilson  feeling  cold  in 
his  isolated  seat  on  the  cushions,  had  come  down  to  sit  upon  Reade  and  me, 
for  the  purpose  of  warming  himself.  Perched  cross-legs  on  our  chests,  he  bad 
lighted  his  pipe,  and,  to  all  appearance,  felt  exceedingly  nice  and  com- 
fortable. With  a  strong  effort  I  threw  him  off,  and,  with  the  ea^reasion 
of  a  hope  that  the  wearied  might  be  suffered  to  rest,  went  once  more  to 
sleep.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  humanity  to  believe  for  a  moment 
that  you  will  peruse  these  details  with  a  smile.  I  trust  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  them  with  proper  decorum,  and  in  a  vehicle  which 
unites  the  tender  sensibility  of  George  Sand,  with  the  fullness  and  volume 
of  Thiers.  You  know,  from  old  experience  of  the  peculiarity  of  my  con- 
stitution, that  I  am  a  victim  to  night-mare,  but  to  have  a  thorough  concep- 
tion of  its  horrors,  one  must  have  laboured  in  it  for  months  and  yean. 
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Fofleli  was  an  idiot  to  imagine  that  hia  idea  of  this  malignant  phantom  ap- 
proached anything  like  the  terrible  reality.  Bah  I  'tis  '  as  moonlight  nnto 
annlight,  or,  'as  water  unto  wioe.'  Often,  when  steeped  in  its  fearfnl 
horrors,  have  I  imaged  seeing  Maria  going  down  the  Main-street  con- 
ducting an  ass,  and  with  a  milk-pail  on  her  head — or  meeting  her  at  the . 
assembly-rooms  dispensing  oranges  at  a  halfpenny  a  head  to  the  company. 
De  Qoincey  did  not  realise  what  night-mare  is,  else  his  majestic  visions 
wonld  have  acqured  a  deeper  and  more  hellish  hue.  That  last  judgment 
of  hiS|  in  my  opinion,  is  nothing  worse  than  whalebone  and  tarlatane.  Only 
fancy  a  coronation  march  in  the  valley  of  Josephat ! 

^^  Cloolow,  Olonlow,  Clonlow."  As  the  mysterions  words  were  roared 
oat  at  the  top  of  a  hnsky  voice,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  was  pazzled 
beyond  the  force  of  all  conjecture  to  find  the  carriage  moving  with  that 
compressed  sound  which  tells  that  the  breaks  are  down  and  the  engine 
stopping.  I  lost  no  time  in  rousing  my  companions,  who  were  as  much 
alarmed  as  I,  for  the  consequences  of  our  position — I  ventured  to  put  my 
head  out  of  the  window  and  reconnoitre  the  station.  At  that  moment  the 
porter  opened  our  door,  and  we  descended  to  the  platform.  I  had  no  over- 
coat, and  there  I  stood  in  stained  and  crumpled  evening  dress,  bulged  hat, 
and  dirty  white  gloves,  the  butt  of  the  assembled  crowd.  Neither  Wilson 
nor  Reade  were  quite  as  badly  off,  but  their  faces  and  garments  told 
eloquently  of  the  night's  dissipation.  Every  one  seemed  to  regard  us  with 
astonishment,  and  even  a  few  sorry  jokes  were  hazarded  by  the  witlings  of 
the  place,  at  our  expense.  '^  Tickets,  gentlemen,*'  cried  the  taker, 
"  Tickets,  please." 

** '  I  have  got  none,'  I  said.     *  We  can  pay.' 

"  *  Yes,  we  can  pay,'  said  Wilson,  tiying  to  look  cheerful,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  ticket-taker  we  entered  the  office. 

<«  <  Fonr-and-two  pence,  each  gentlemen,'  said  an  individual  sitting  be- 
hind the  ticket-battery. 

^^  I  plunged  my  hands  into  my  pockets — ^they  were  empty.  *  Wilson 
will  you  kindly  settle  for  me  ?' 

*'  He  looked  at  me.  ^  Why,  my  boy,  I  was  prepared  to  ask  you  to  do 
that  for  me.' 

^'  ^  Oh,  nonsense !' 

''  *  Indeed.  Ah  I  Reade  will  deliver  us.'  As  he  said  this,  Reade,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  a  post  mortem  examination  of  his  pockets  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  room,  joined  us.  *  By  some  misfortune,'  he  said,  I  have  no 
money  with  me.  Let  one  or  other  of  you  settle  my  share  till  we  get  back.' 
Three  white  faces  confronted  one  another  at  this  horrible  announcement. 

<«  <  Don't  keep  me,  gentlemen,'  the  clerk  crie<^,  tugging  Reade  gently  by 
the  coat.     ^  Sure,  if  you  haven't  it,  say  so.' 

<<  I  confess  I  blushed  like  that  very  original  parallel— a  girl.  *  My 
man,'  I  said,  *you  are  very  right;  and  to  be  candid,  we  have  it  not*  If 
you  telegraph  to———,  yon  will  have  the  money  down  by  the  next 
train,  with  a  douceur  for  your  trouble.' 
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^^'Ywy  w«iV  tlMbrate  answerad,  ^pay  fMrt&e  messsge,  and  FB  send 
it.* 

<^  W»  smiled  bltlerfy.  ^Dajoor  beat^*  criad  Reade,.  fbldinghia'anBB 
flood  regaidiag'the  kd  with  a  look  offroaen  dSgaUj;  ^Sb  argnea  verf  Ihtt 
i«r  railway  iMndityi  that  tfaree  nnoffendntg  gentlemen,  temporari^  en* 
iMBTaflacd,  abonld'  be  paateredia  this  mtamer  for  a  BiiseraUe  twrirv-a&d- 
sispesce/ 

*' 'The  lang aad  the  shert  c^it  is,  I  mtppose  joq  wtmt  pi^?* 

"*PoUce!' 

^^Tbe  cry  for  the  fforoe  weot  to  ray  heart,  and  I'snffi^red  dreadfnfy  finon 
pd!|p«tati(ni  of  tlMl  ergoD,  when  a  oonstable,  m  red  whiskers  and  mouatadie, 
intited  as  to  step  into  ihe  waiting-room  and  await  the  arrrra!  of  the  next 
train,  in  which  we  should  be  sent  back  in  costody  to— — .  It  wm 
in  Yain  we  tried  to  aorase  oorsdyea ;  a  profound  gloom  settled  on  die  Itoe, 
and  finally  I  went  to  sleep. 

**  The  np*^Mid-down  trains  stop  smndtaneoasly  at  Clonlow,  to  take  in 
paaaengers,  and  pass  eadi  other  by  means  of  a  switch.  The  railway,  as 
yon  know,  is  a  single  traek.  Well,  imagine,  if  yon  can,  onr  horror  when 
we  were  ordered  to  leave  the  room,  m  the  frowsy,  tmnbM,  fidl-dr«s8  of  tbe 
previons  night,  and  take  our  places  m  a  thtrd-ciass  oairiage.  We  were 
escorted  across  the  platform  by  two  poficemen.  Oh,  ngly!  dear,  agjy! 
Who  should  be  sitting  in  a  first-class  eaniage,  exactly  in  front  of  ns--ofcr 
misery !  oh,  woe !— >but  Maria  and  her  mother !  ^  I  offn-ed  to  make  mj 
way  to  them,  but  the  movement  was  sternly  countermanded  by  the  police, 
one  of  whom  laid  his  hand  on  my  collar  and  reminded  ma,  m  a  load  voice, 
that  I  was  his  prisoner.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  ladles,  Mrs.  Penley  wss 
black  from  shame  and  indignation  at  beholding  the  pHght  of  her  fittorB 
son*in-law ;  Maria  had  dropped  her  veil,  thus  depriving  me  of  the  melancholj 
pleasure  of  analysing  her  feelings.  In  another  moment,  we  three  were 
shamefully  and  rudely  huddled  into  a  thbd-class,  amid  the  laughs  and  jeers 
of  the  by-standers.  I  could  have  cried,  but  my  brain  was  on  fire ;  I  could 
have  screamed  from  anguish,  but  my  throat  was  baked,  and  my  tongue  bid 
lost  all  utterance.  la  this  wretched  state,  a  bit  of  paper  folded  down  at 
the  corner  and  written  in  pencil  was  handed  me.  Read  it,  my  ngly,  read 
if.  *  Mrs.  anc*  Miss  Penley's  compliments  to  Mr.  Hill,  whom  they  invite 
to  renounce  their  acquaintance  V  Sick  at  heart,  I  succeeded  in  opening  the 
carriage  door  at  the  opposite  side,  ran  down  the  embankment  with  the  ve- 
locity of  a  boomerang,  escaped  into  the  fields,  and  earthed  myself  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  all-omnipotent  police  in  a  sally  grove.  There  I  lay  concealed, 
knee-deep  in  mod  and  water  for  hours,  until  the  day  declined,  and  I  then 
made  my  wpy  back  to  Clonlow,  under  the  friencHy  darkness  of  nigl^* 
Here,  old  boy,' I  write  you  this  little  history,  intending,  when  I  get  hack 

to  D- ,  to  place  it  with  Maria's  bouquet  in  my  old  hat-box.     Should 

they  ever  reach  you,  preserve  both  for  my  sake — I  dare  not  appeal  to  you 
in  favour  of  her.     I  am  broken-hearted ;   I  am  miserable  ;  the  world  hsi 
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gone  to  roin.  Should  jon  ever  open  this  scroll,  pity  me,  aad  drop  a  tear 
to  the  memoiy  of  one  who,  with  the  best  intentions  to  adorn  society,  and 
elevate  the  statns  of  womankind,  letires  from  the  stmggle  with  a  wounded 
sonl  and  a  disconeolate  fntnre." 

I  had  got  so  far  7esterday,nothing.rfflDCUuning  to  be  read  but  a  few  private 
memoranda  scrawled  at  the  bottom  of  this  confession ;  and  when  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  Jack  was  a  great  fool  for  going  to  the  Bed  Sea,  be- 
cause a  couple  women  saw  him  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  I  returned  the 
manuscript  and  flowers  to  the  box,  and  locked  it.  Then,  remembering  that 
I  had  an  appointment  at  two  o'clock  in  the  College  Park,  I  put  on  my  best 
bib  and  tucker,  and  was  prepared  to  go  out,  when  my  seryant  came  to  say 
that  a  lady  and  gentleman  were  making  inquiries  for  me  below  stairs.  I 
desired  her  show  them  up,  threw  a  newBpflfper  over  my  pipes  and  pouches, 
and  sat  down  to  await  my  visiters.  They  were  not  long  coming.  Betsy 
threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  there  they  stood  on  the  threshold.  The  lady 
was  rather  plump,  but  very  good-looking—- one  of  the  sort  to  •whom  you 
might  offer  a  second  glass  of  wine  before  dessert.  The!  gentleman  was 
ratber  seedy-looking,  I  am  afrud,  and  fetched  with  him  that  saline  odour 
that  one  encounters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cockle-shop. 

*<  Mr.  Baker  ?•• 

I  bowed,  and  said  I  was ;  and  when  we  three  were  seated,  the  gentle- 
man looked  hard  at  me,  and  the  lady  struggled  as  if  to  repress  some  over- 
powering emotion.  '^  Whew !  as  sure  as  there's  a  ship  in  the  Liffey,  'tis 
Jack  Hm !"  I  sprang  to  my  feet  to  embrace  him,  but  suddenly  recollecting 
myself,  and  seeing  his  little  game,  I  fell  back  into  my  seat  with  a  groan. 

"  Ton  are  unwell  ?"  said  the  lady. 

^*  Thank  you ;  only  a  short  spasm." 

^^XTay  I  ask,  sir,  if  you  knew  a  person  named  Thomas  Hill?"  asked 
the  gentleman. 

"  Yes ;  I  had  a  foolish  friend  of  that  name  who  went  to  the  Red  Sea!" 

"  ffm !  Was  he  a  fool,  though  !    You  wouldn't  know  him  ?" 

"  Ah  1  Come,"  I  cried,  "  ^ve  me  your  hand ;  welcome  home.  Bnt 
what  induced  you  to  run  away  as  you  did  ?" 

'^Then  you  never  opened  the  hat-box — ^never  read  the  manuscript — 
never?" 

'^  Hush  !'^  I  replied.  ^'  Did  yon  once  know  aie  to  disregard  the  request 
of  a  deceased  friend?    There's  your  box,  and  secret  also !" 

He  took  the  leathern  relic  on  his  lap,  slapped  the  cover  with  his  open 
hand,  and,  looking  at  the  lady,  murmured,  "Maria!  oh,  Maria!" 

"  Maria !"  I  exclaimed,  in  alarm.     "  Surely  this  cannot  be  Matia  ?" 

"  But  I  am,' Mr.  Baker — ^your  old  friend,  Maria  Penley." 

"  And  how  did  yon  manage  it?"  I  asked. 

"Why,"  relied  Tom,  "we  were  privately  married  two  days  after  I 
saw  yon  last ;  and  Maria,  like  a  brave  little  giri,  came  away  with  me  to 
Suez,  where  we've  been  living  on  fish  and  orerland  preserved  meals  ever 
since." 
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^'  God  bless  me !  what  a  queer  pair  yon  have  been,  never  to  write  to  a 
sonir 

"  Ah !"  intermpted  Tom,  "  that  was  part  of  onr  plan.  Make  people 
believe  jon^re  dead  and  they'll  forgive  yon  anything.  If  yon  were  only 
witness  to  the  reception  we  had  from  the  old  people !  '  Bless  yon — ^bless 
yon,  my  children  !*  And  now,  hear,  dear  ngly ;  if  yon  take  a  knife  and 
fork  from  Maria,  why,  yon  shall  have  the  whole  secret  ripped  out  of  llift 
hat-box  at  dinner.     Yon  shall  langh  to  hear  it.** 

I  laughed,  and  went. 
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MoBTAUTT  lessened  amongst  the  humbler  classes,  life  is  lengthened  amongst 
the  wealthier.  This  is  a  reasonable  hygeian  axiom,  however  paradoxical 
it  may  seem ;  but  perhaps  the  proof  of  its  correctness  is  best  obtained 
amongst  the  residents  of  large  cities.  In  the  history  of  those  terrible  epi- 
demics— from  the  Black  Death  down  to  Asiatic  Cholera — which  have  devas- 
tated the  towns  of  nations,  it  is  invariably  found  that  the  first  light  of  the 
fatal  visitation  was  discerned  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Amongst  them 
first  always  has  arisen  the  terrible  symptoms  foreboding  death,  and  amongst 
them  the  .first  victims  have  been  ever  claimed.  The  period  of  invasion, 
however,  was  the  only  one  which  gave  to  them  an  unfortunate  prominence; 
the  period  of  continuance  has  seen  no  safety  afforded  by  rank,  by  wealth, 
or  advantages.  Death  has  clauned  them  also,  and  marked  his  victims  alike. 
He  has  stricken  all  equally  with  an  ioexorable  doom. 

The  progress  of  sanitary  science  has  cleared  up  much  of  the  mysteiy 
that  shows  itself  at  the  first  blush  in  such  phenomena.  The  poor  of 
great  cities  and  of  towns  are  found  to  be  miserably  housed  in  rooms,  in 
cellftrs,  in  garrets,  where  pure  air  is  not  supplied  in  abundance  sufficient 
for  theur  use.  The  streets  where  their  residences  are  usuaUy  found  to 
be  narrow,  dose,  and  sapped  with*  the  illest  savours  imaginable  to  mor- 
tality. The  rents  of  their  abodes  are  high  in  comparison  with  their  ac- 
commodation ;  and,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  exaction  on  his  means  in 
this  way,  many  an  humble  labourer  shares  his  wretched  room  with  one  or 
more  of  his  dass.  Thus,  111  supplied  with  drainage  and  with  water,  that 
most  necessary  element  for  cleanliness — as  their  houses  are — situate  in  the 
midst  of  bad  air — that  au*,  defident  as  it  is  in  health- giving  dements  out- 
side, becomes  much  more  sadly  vitiated  within  the  apartments  of  the  poor. 
The  smouldering  embers  of  disease  are  always  presetted  in  the  humbkr 
quarters  of  our  towns,  ready  to  break  out  in  wrath  upon  the  least  indte- 
ment.  The  metropolis  of  Ireland  is  not  preserved  from  this  source  of  ma- 
lady.    Unfortunately,  it  is  but  too  well  supplied  with  its  details.     In  the 

•  HoiCEs  FOR  THB  WoBKiNQ  PooR,  6y  Nu^nt  RdbvMon.     TransacUona  o/tke 
A$wciaii<mfor  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  1862. 
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lanes  and  back  streets  of  the  city  there  are  carefully  husbanded  np  in  our 
midst  the  germs  of  fatal  visitations,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  maturity  at  any 
occasion  which  may  vivify  them.  Even  as  it  is,  from  time  to  time  the 
angel  of  death  emerges  from  one  of  the  squalid  dwellings,  which  are  his 
constant  resort,  and  goes  forth  to  claim  his  victim,  and  to  enter  at  the 
gate  of  some  gorgeous  residence,  where  wealth  and  ease  abide.  The  ter- 
rible typhus  fever  never  ceases  amid  some  of  the  habitations  of  miseiy 
with  which  our  metropolis  abounds.  Its  hand  is  always  busy  garnering 
the  sheaves  of  death  amidst  the  poor,  but,  then,  how  often  does  it  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  rich  to  their  home  upon  the  morning  breeze? 

In  London,  however,  there  is  a  great  testifnony  to  the  value  of  the  princi- 
ple in  the  efforts  of  the  *'  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Glasses."  This  association  was  founded  for  the  erection  of  model  lodging 
buildings — the  renovation  of  old  and  ill-arranged  houses  in  the  worst 
localities,  and  the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  whole  streets  and  alleys. 
Recognising  the  great  principle  of  the  necessij|ty  of  healthful  dwellings  for 
the  poor,  it  began  with  the  proposal,  that  the  full  value  of  his  house  should 
be  paid  by  the  tenant,  but  that  he  should  have  a  salubrious  and  commodious 
dwelling,  instead  of  one  in  which  cleanliness  and  comfort  can  have  no 
place — in  which  he  can  neither  maintain  his  own  strength,  nor  bring  up 
his  family  m  health,  but  must  constantly  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  hard- 
earned  money  in  relief  of  sickness.  The  undertakers  of  this  project  started, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  a  fair  interest  upon  the  capital  employed, 
and  set  it  in  shares  of  one  pound  each,  but  they  made  it  a  fixed  rule  that 
the  dividend  should  not  exceed  five  per  cent.,  and  that  each  shareholder  was 
limited  to  the  liability  of  his  own  subscription,  and  no  more.  They  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  to  work.  They  took  three  lodging-houses  in  the  worst  part 
of  London — Charles-street,  Dnuy-lane.  They  had  those  wretched  buildings 
removed,  and  raised  in  their  stead  a  single  house  on  the  most  approved 
plan,  well  drained,  well  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  humble  comfort.  They  purchased  another  freehold  in  George-street, 
Bloomsbory,  and  there  raised  another  of  those  structures.  So  they  pro* 
ceeded,  extending  their  operations,  until  they  accommodated  several 
thousand  persons  of  the  humbler  working  classes  with  comfortable  and 
healthy  houses.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  then*  most  extensive  undertakings 
is  their  model  dwellings,  situate  m  Portpool-lane,  Gray's- inn-lane,  where 
residence  is  provided  for  twenty  families  and  •one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feingle  women.  The  report  of  the  society  gives  an  account  so  inter- 
esting of  this  establishment  that  we  adopt  it  here : 

"  The  twenty  families  occupy  two  distinct  buildings  of  four  stories  in  height — 
one  building  having  three  tenements,  witii  three  rooms  each  on  a  floor— 
the  other  having  two  tenements,  with  two  rooms  each  on  a  floor— a 
scullery,  and  other  reanisite  conveniences  being  provided  separately  for  each 
family,  whilst  to  both  houses  there  is  an  open  staircase,  and  to  the  larger  one  a 
gallery  of  communication,  by  which  m^uis  complete  ventilation  is  secured.  In 
their  arrangement,  it  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  Henry  Boberts,  the  honorary  archi- 
tect, to  show  how  the  disadvantages  of  an  enclosed  common  staircase  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  obviated ;  and  to  offer  two  models  of  houses,  one  adapted  to 
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the  acoommodation  of  two,  and  the  other  of  three  families  on  a  floor.  The  one 
hundred  and  twent7*eiglzt  single  women,  many  of  whom  tare  pNBamei.  to  be 
TMMfr  needlewomen,  oeoopy  sirUr  four  rooms,  in  a  hvildzng  of  fomr  atam%  diTided 
by  a  central  stairoaie ;  a  ooiiidor  on  either  side  forms  a  lobby  tv  ei^t  roatu, 
eaoh  12ft.  6in.  long,  by  9ft.  Sin.  wide,  sufficiently  bifge  for  two  persons.  They 
are  Etted  up  with  two  iron  bedsteads,  a  table,  chairs,  and  a  wasfamg  stand.  Tbit 
charse  is  one  shilling  per  week  for  each  person,  or  two  riaUings  per  room..  Thi^ 
bmlcSng is  intended  to  meet  the  pecnliar  and^diffiealt  cirounfltucei  of  aalaM<if 


persons  on  whose  behalf  much  public  sympathy  has  beea  justly  excited,  and  fior 
whom  no  suitable  provision  had  hitherto  bieen  made  by  the  society.  The  wash- 
house,  60ft  long,  by  20ft*  broad  (formerly  a  brew-honse)  contains  washing- 
troughs  for  thiitf-four  persons,  and  ironing-tables  for  tweFro  penons ;  three 
wringing-machines  and  thirty-four  diynur-hones,  haatsd  by  not  «ir  T  The 
arrangements  for  this  establishment  are  made  with  a  view  to  avoid  oanfmion  by 
keeping  the  various  prooesses  as  distinct  as  possible.  So  numerous  are  the 
applications  for  sharing  in  the  benefit  of  this  accommodation  that  it  is  ahortlj 
intended  to  make  arrangements  for  increasing  it  Witiii  this  exception  of  Hkt 
wash-house-roof,  the  buddings  are  aijin-ptw/ comlbewBAaoa.** 

Besidea  this  society  there  is  another  parsning  the  same  view,  and  knowi 
as  the  '^  Society  for  unproYing  the  Dwellinga  of  the  IndnstcioaB  Glasses.** 
Both  those  associations  have  succeeded  largely  in  their  objects,  and  their 
outlay  has  reeled  in  more  than  the  anticipated  profit    Then,  there  is  the 
*^  Strand  Baildxngs  Oompany,"  specially  inc(MponUed  for  the  purpose  d 
eivotmg  improved  buildings  in  Eagle-conrt,  Strand,  one  of  theee  bat-beds 
of  vice  and  miseiy,  reeking  with  disease,  that  abound  in  London.     Here 
the  success  has  been  very  gratifying,  the  health  of  the  locality  beiog  vastlj 
improred.    Miss  Burdett  Ooutts,  too,  has  given  a  square  of  model  lodging 
houses  to  the  public,  built  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  called  Cohunbia-«quaK. 
This  block  of  buildings  contains  183  sets  of  rooms,  and  the  apartments  are 
let  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  most  wretched  dwelling.    Bnt,  peihapt, 
Aere  is  nothing  so  remarkable  of  the  philantbiopy  and  adjrantage  of  tiis 
weriL  as  the  munificent  donation  of  £150,000,  by  Mr.  George  Peabady,  far 
the  purpose  of  being  wholly  or  pavtially  applied  to  the  oonatmctioD  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  such  as  may  oombine,  in  the  ntmoit  possible  deigite, 
the  essentiab  of  heidthfnlneas,  comloit,  social  anjoyoieBt,  andeooaaof* 
This  is  a  noble  purpose  indeed ! 

Onr  city  has  no  such  association  as  those  to  which  we  have  aUoded. 
Yet,  heaven  kaows  how  much  their  exertions  are  required  in  it.  Much  in- 
quiry has  taken  place  into  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  our  poor,  sad 
many  revelations  veiy  sad  and  afflicting  have  been  made  as  to  th^stfnoer 
of  existence.  An  earnest  labourer  in  this  field  is  Mr.  Nugent  Bobwran, 
to  whose  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  Isat  year,  and  his 
pamphlet  (quoted  at  the  first  page  of  our  observations)  we  are  indebted  for 
a  great  deal  of  the  facts  we  jdaee  before  oar  nadesa.  Mr.  GntnoeaB  and 
Mr.  Vance  have  attempted  somefhmg  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  but  Ae 
efforts  of  individuals  are  not  enough.  They  should  be  seconded  bf  ^ 
who  have  means  and  feel  an  interest,  not  (mfy  in  the  wdfano  of ihaa*.lifli<r- 
creatnre,  but  also  in  their  own. 

Wn>  OV  TBB  FIRST  'VOCOIR. 


COUGHS,  ASTHMA,    AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMFHON    ARE 
EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  animally  faU  victims  to 
Pulmonary  Pisorders,  including  Consamption,  Biseases  of  the  Cheat)  and  the 
Itespiratory  Orgaua.  Preventiou  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be.  ther^ft)te, 
prepared,  during  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  supply  of  KEATING'S 
COuGH  LOZES^GES,  which  possess  th*  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 
a  Cough  or  Cold  ;  they  are  good  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged — ^they 
Bootliebronchial  irritation  ;  and  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
Singer,  and  Actor  have  long  patronized  them. 

JPrepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  IJd.,  and  Tins,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and 
IDs.  6d.  each,  by  Thobaas  Keating,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
London.    Retail  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

N.B. — To  prevent  spurious  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 
'*  KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Goveniment  Stamp 
of  each  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

OLLOWAY'S  ointment— Diseases  of  Infancy.— Nothing  is 
more  commendable  than  the  early  subjection  of  a  series  of  maladies  com- 
mon to  the  Nursery.  Measles,  Scarlatina,  Diptheria,  W)ioopinff-Coush,  Vac- 
cination, and  Teething,  are  relieved  of  their  pain  and  dkn^er  by  Holloway's 
Ointment  appropriately  applied,  according  to  the  plainly  printed  directions 
enveloping  each  pot.  When  properly  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  this  soothing 
Ointment  penetrates  and  acts  most  genially  on  all  disordered  stnictares,  with* 
out  causing  that  alarm  and  irritation  which  the  exhibition  of  internal  medicine 
generally  occasions  ;  and  which  aggravates  the  already  existing  evils.  No  well- 
ordered  Nursery  should  be  without  this  Ointment,  wmch  will  Siso  be  found  most 
useful  in  curing  the  numerous  skin  diseases  by  which  the  best  tended  infant  is 
ometimes  afihcted. 

WHEN  YOU   ASK   FOR 
OZ-ENFISZiD    PATENT   STA&CB, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS    INFEBIOR    KINDS    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSTITUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON   &  Co.,  GLASGOW  and   LONDON. 
&VPTVBSS, 

BY  ROYAL  LETTBRS  PATENT, 

WHITE'S    MOCMAm   LEVEB   TRUSS, 

PERFECTED  AND  EXHIBITED  IN  THE   GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
BO  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  retiuisite  rensting  power  is  supplied  by  the  mOC-MAIN 
PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  wotn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  Circular  may 
be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  the  cir- 
cumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
Manufi&oturer,  Xr.  WHITB»  226,  Piooadilly,  London. 

Price  of  a  Siuffle  Truss,  Ifis.,  2l8.,  2bs.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.     Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  428.,  and  52s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  M. 

Price  of  CJmbilical  Truss,  42b.  and  52b.  6d.     Postage  Is.  1(M. 
Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 
Piccadilly. 

New  Patent  Elastio  StookingB,  Knee  Caps,  fto. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  reconmiended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
peculiarly  Elastic  and  Compressible,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 
cient and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  Wbakkbss  and  Swelling  of  the 
Legs,  VARicoaE  VeHtb,  Sprains,  &c.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
pensive, and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking. 

Price  from  4i.  6d.,  7b.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  16e.  Od.  each.    Postage  6d. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANirFACTirKEB,  828,  iPICCABlLLT ,  LONDON.) 


TBOMA8     PBII.I.IP8, 

55,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL.  LONDON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL   KINDS   OF 

BAS  APPARATUS  FOR  BENERAL  DOMESTIC    PURPOSES. 

i  AND  GENERAL  GASFITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Architects,  Buildera,   and  oth  r 
to  his  PATENT    GAS    BATH   BOILER,  bv  which  a  5  ft.   bath,    pn.p. 
charged,  can  be  heated  in  the  short  space  of  nalf-an-hoor,  and  at  the    trill 
cost  of  something  less  than  2d-  for  gas.     It  is  fitted  at  top  with  a  close  cba^n 
for  the  purpose  of  warming  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  burner,  t<t   t-i 
outwarcb,  for  lighting,  so  as  to  avoid  exjilosions. 
Gas  Stoves  from  16s.  ;  Cooking  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  baking,    - 
Halls,  GontervatoriM,  Public  Bnildingi,  fto..  heated  by  g«e  or  ^ot  water. 
Baths  encased  in  mahogany^  plain  ttood^  oroak^  and  Jixed  on  reasonable  U  r; 
in  anjfpart  of  the  country. 
S8TI1IATS8  AHD  PLAVB   6IVSK. 
A  Prospectus  sent  Free  by  Post.     N.B.  Every  Article  Warranted. 

CONSUMPTION  IN  ALL   ITS   STAGES,    Coughs,  Hooping  C^.i:. 
Asthma,   Bronchitis,    Fever,   Ague,  Diphtheria,  Hysteria,   Rbeumati- 
Diarrhoea,  Spasms,  Colic,  Renal  and  Uterine  Diseases,  are  immediately  relK  • 
by  taking  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNE     Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  r  ., 
Browne,  M.R.C.S.L.,  Ex -Aimy  Military  Staft'.  The  question  aake<l  by  in  v. ^1. 
famiUes,  and  households  is — What  is  the  best  medicine  to  ffive  in  th^  above  ... 
eases,  and  what  to  have  always  ready  ?  Medical  testimony,  the  reply  of  thoii>ur 
of  snflferers  and  invalidH,  is  conlirmatory  of  the  invaluable  relief  afforiled  by  »  • 
remedy  above  all  others. 

CHLORODYNE  is  a  liquid  taken  in  drojw,  according  tu  age.     It  invaria 
roheves  jiain,  of  wliatovcr  kind  ;  creates  s^  calm,  refreshing  sleep ;  allays  irritriti 
of  the  nervous  system  when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  leaving  no  bad  effectii,  ]  i 
opium  or  lamlanura  ;  and  can  be  taken  vhen  none  other  can  l)e  tolerated.     1:^ 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  n<Jt  easily  estimated ; .-  a  few  drops  "will  8iiK\- 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrest  Convulsions,  cure  Hoopins?  C»«ii  i 
Sjuisms,  and  Flatus  at  once.     Among  invalids  it  allays  the   pain  of  Neural     . 
llheumatism,  Gout,  etc.     It  soothes  the  weary  achings  of  Consumption,  reli^  v. 
the  soreness  of   the  Chest,   Cough,  and  Ex^)ectoration ;    and  cures  all  (Ik 
Affections,  such  as  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc.     It  checks  Diarrh  •  «. 
Ahane  Discharges,  or  Spasms,  and  Colics  of  the  Intestines,  etc. 

The  extensive  demands  for  this  remedy,  known  as  Dr.  J.  COLLLS  BROWN  f-^ 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,   Hospitals,  Dispensaries— Civi' 
Military,  and  Naval— and  Families  eq>ecially,  guarantees  that  this  statemeut   - 
its  extreme  iuqwrtance  and  value  is  a  lKHi6jkle oii^y  and  worthy  the  attention  of  aU 
EXTRACTS   OF    MEDICAL   OPINIONS, 
From  W.  VtJfisallus  PetUijrew,  M.D.— "I  havo  no  hesitation  in  stAilng  that  I  hare  never  jm  • 
with  any  medicine  m  efBcaclous  as  an  anti^spftitniodic  and  aedntive.  I  have   used   it  In  Cousum 
tion,  Asthmd,  Diarrhcua,  and  otiier  diseases,  and  am  most  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  nwiiir^ 

From  Dr,  M'illllimau,  of  New  QBlIoway,  Scotland.-"  I  consider  it  the  moat  valuioirmediLfu 
known" 

CAUTION.— Beware  ofSporiona  Compoanda,  or  Imitations  of"  Chlorodvn«.'*    nr  Rrc».,^ 
l'lHce<l   the    Recipe   for  making   "  Chlorodyne"  in   the  lianrts  of  Mr.    Dav^oport  onW  ■  In^w. 
«iuuntly  thcro  can  be  no  other  Manufacturer.     The  genuine  bears  the  word&    "Dr   J   r. 
Browne's  Cblorodyne*  o^  the  Government  Stamp  of  each  bottle.  ^  '" ' 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d.  and  48.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Manufactur'T 

J.     T.     DAVENPORT, 

.33,  GREAT  RUSSELL-STREET.  BLOOMSBURY- SQUARE,  LONDON 

GLENFIELD    PATENT    STARCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
And  Peonouncbd  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  »r  thp 
FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  U8ED.  ^^^ 

Sold   by  all   Chandlers,  Grocers,   &c.,  &c. 
AVOTHERSPOON   &   Co.,  Glasgow  and    Lokdo.v 
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This  book  Bhouid  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  oents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  -  specified 
time. 
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